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Chapter One 

Henri found himself looking at the sky again — a clear, black cr)'stal 
dome overhead. It was difficult for the mind to conceive of hun- 
dreds of planes shattering that black, crystalline silence! And 
suddenly, words began tumbling through his head with a joyous 
sound — the offensive was halted ... (he German collapse had 
begun ... at last he would be able to leave. He turned the comer 
of the quay. The streets would smell again of oil and orange blos- 
soms, in the evening there would be light, people would sit and 
chat in outdoor cafes, and he would drink real coffee to the 
sound of guitars. His eyes, his hands, his sb’n were hungry. It had 
been a long fasti 

Slowly, he climbed the icy stairs. "At last!” Paula e.'rclaimed, 
hugging him tightly, as if they had just found each other again 
after a long, danger-filled separation. Over her shoulder, he looked 
at the tinseled Christmas tree, reflected to infinity in the large 
mirrors. The table was covered with plates, glasses, and bottles; 
bunches of holly and mistletoe lay scattered at the foot of a step- 
stool. He freed himself and threw his overcoat on the couch. 

“Have you heard the radio?” he asked. "The news is wonder- 
ful." 

“Is it?” Paula said. "Tell me, quickly!" She never listened to the 
radio; she wanted to hear the news only from Henri’s mouth. 

"Haven’t you noticed how clear the sky is tonight? They say 
there arc a thousand planes smashing the rear of von Rundstedt’s 
armies.” 

“Thank God! They won’t come back, then.” 

‘There never was any question of their coming back,’’ he said. 
But tlic same thought had crossed his mind, loo. 
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6 The Mandarins 


Paula smiled mysteriously. “I took precautions, just in case.” 

“What precautions?” . xl u 

“There’s a tiny room no bigger than a closet m the oactc ot tne 
cellar. I asked the concierge to clear it out for me. You could h£ive 

used it as a hiding place.” _ x xi.- 

“You shouldn’t have spoken to the concierge about a thing like 
that; that’s how panics are started,” 

She clutched the ends of her shawl tightly in her left hand, as if 
she were protecting her heart. “They would have shot you,’ she 
said. “Every night I hear them; they knock, I open the door, I see 
them standing there,” Motionless, her eyes half closed, she seemed 
actually to be hearing voices. _ , ,, 

“Don’t worry.” Henri said cheerfully, “it will not happen now. '< 

She opened her eyes and let her hands fall to her sides. “Is the 
war really over?” 

“Well, it won’t last much longer,” Henri replied, placing the 
stool under one of the heavy beams that crossed the ceiling. “Want 
me to help you?” he asked. 

“The Dubreuiihs are coming over early to give me a hand.” 

“Why wait for them?” he said, picking up a hammer. 

Paula put her hand on his arm. “Aren’t you going to do any 
work?” she asked. 

“Not tonight.” 

“But you say that every night You haven’t written a thing for 
more than a year now.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said, “I feel like writing now, and that’s 
what counts.” 


“That newspaper of yours takes up too much of your time; just 
look at how late you get home. Besides, I’m sure you haven’t eaten 
a thing since noon. Aren't you hungry?” 

“No, not right now.” 

“Aren’t you even tired?” 

“Not at all.” 

\ searching eyes of hers, so constantly devouring him with 

solicituite, made him feel like an unwieldy and fragile treasure. And 
It was that feeling which wearied him. He stepped up on the stool 
lu''* V careful blows — the house had long since passed its 
youth ^began driving a nail into the beam. 

nnv* write,” he said. “A light 


you mean?" Paula asked, her voice suddenly imeasy. 
^ ^ writing a light novel.” 

tfip Sinn, '^9” s^'Shtest encouragement, he would have made up 
out aloS there, would have enjoyed thinking it 

quiet ' looking at him so intensely that he kept 

misUetoe,” he said instead. 

berrv eves studded with small white 

thought the wsr* Paula held out another nail to him. Yes, he 
ninety MineLT least it was for him. This cve- 

um Dcgm again— holidays, leisure, trips, pleasure—maybe 
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even happiness, but certainly freedom. He finished hanging the 
mistletoe, the holly, and the puffs of white cotton along the beam. 

‘‘How does it look?” he asked, stepping off the stool. 

“Perfect.” She went over to the tree and straightened one of the 
candles. “If it’s no longer dangerous," she said quietly, “you’ll be 
going to Portugal now?” 

“Naturally.” 

“And you won’t do any work during the trip?” 

“I don’t suppose so.” 

She stood nervously tapping one of the golden balls hanging 
from a branch of the tree, waiting for the words she had long 
been expecting. 

“Pm terribly sorry I can’t take you with me,” he said finally. 

“You needn’t feel sorry,” she said. “I know it’s not your fault. 
And anyhow, I feel less and less these days like traipsing about 
What for?” She smiled. “I’ll wait for you. Waiting, when you 
know what you’re waiting for, isn’t half bad.” 

Henri felt like laugliing aloud. What for? All those wonderful 
names — Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Coimbra — came alive in his 
mind. He didn’t even have to speak them to feel happy; it was 
enough to say to himself, “I won’t be here any more; I’ll be some- 
where else." Somewhere else! Those words were more wonderful 
than even the most wonderful names. 

“Aren’t you going to get dressed?” he asked. 

“I’m going,” she said. 

Paula climbed the stairway to the bedroom and Henri went over 
to the t,ablc. Suddenly he rc,alizcd that he had been hungrj'. But he 
knew that whenever he admitted it a worried look would come over 
Paula’s face. He spread some pfitd on a slice of bread and bit into 
it. Resolutely he told himself, “As soon as I get back from Portugal, 
I’ll move to a hotel. What a wonderful feeling it will be to return 
at night to a room where no one’s waiting for you!” Even when he 
was still in love with Paula, he had always insisted on having his 
own private four walls. But in '39 and ’dO, while he was in the 
army,-Paula had had constant nightmares about falling dead on his 
horribly mutilated body, and when at last he was returned to her, 
how could he possibly refuse her anything? And then, what with 
the curfew, the arrangement turned out to be rather convenient, 
after all. “You can leave whenever you like,” she v,'ould say. But 
up to now he hadn’t been able to. He took a bottle and tuisted a 
corkscrew info the squeaking cork. Paula would get used to doing 
without him in less than a month. And if she didn’t, it would be 
just loo damn bad! France was no longer a prison, the borders 
were opening up again, and life shouldn’t be a prison cither. 
Four years of austerity, four j’cars of working only for others — 
that was a lot, that w.as too much. It was time now for him to think 
a little about himself. And for that, he had to be .alone, alone and 
free. It wouldn’t be easy to find himself again after four years; there 
were so many things that had to be clarified in his mind. What, fo— 
instance? Well, he wasn’t quite sure yet, -but there, in Portp; 
strolling through the narrow streets which smelled of oil, he y‘ ' , • 
try' to bring things into focus. Again he felt his heart leap.^ 
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skv would be blue, laundty would be airing at open windows; his 
hMds in his pockets, he would _ wander about as a tounst 
among people whose language he didn’t speak and whose 
didn’t concern him. He would let himself live, would /cei him- 
self living, and perhaps that alone would be enough to make 

everything come clear. - ’ , 

Paula came down the stairs with soft, silken steps. You un- 
corked all the bottles!” she exclaimed. “That was sweet of you. 
“You’re positively dedicated to violet!” he said, smiling. 

“But you adore violetl” she said. 

He had been adoring violet for the past ten years; ten years 
was a long time. 

“You don't like this dress?” Paula asked. 

“Yes, of course,” he said hastily. “It’s very pretty. I just thought 
that there were some other colors which might become you. Green, 
for example,” he ventured, picking the first color that came to mmd. 
She look^ at herself in one of the mirrors. “Green?” she said,- 
and there was bewilderment in her voice. “You really think Id 
look well in green?” 

It was all so useless, be told himself. In green or yellow he 
would never again see in her the woman who, that day ten years 
earlier, he had desired so much when she ’ had nonchalantly 
hold out her long violet gloves to him. 

Henri smiled at her gently. “Dance with me,” he said. 

“Yes, let's dance," she replied in a voice so ardent that it 
made him freeze up. Their life together had been so dismal during 
the past year that Paula herself had seemed to be losing her taste 
for it. But at the beginning of September, she changed abruptly; 
now, in her every word, every kiss, every look, there was a pas- 
sionate quivering. When he took her in his arms she moved her- 
^\f hard against him, murmuring, “Do you remember the first 
time we danced together?" 

“Yes, at the Pagoda. You told me I danced very badly.” 

“That was the day I took you to the Musee Grevin. You did not 
know about it. You did not know about anything,” she said ten- 
derly. She pressed her forehead against his cheek. "I can see us 
the way we svere then.” 

And so could he. They had stood together on a pedestal in 
Palais des Mirages and everywhere around them 
they had seen themselves endlessly multiplied in a forest of mir- 
rored columns. TcU me I'm the most beautiful of all women. . . 
ioiirc the most beautiful of all women. . , . And you'll be the 
most glorious man in the world . . . 

Now he turned his eyes toward one of the large mirrors. Their 
fess were infinitely repealed alongside an end- 

Didn’^h J S* A* YU? *"’“'"6 at him blissfully. 


Ti ^ he rushed to the door 

Dubreuilhs, heavily laden with shopping bags and bas- 
kets. Anne held a bunch of roses in her arms, and siung oTr dI 
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breuilh’s shoulder were huge bunches of red pimentos. Nadine fol- 
lowed them in, a sullen look on her face. 

“Merry Christmas!" 

“Merry Christmas!” 

“Did you hear the news? The air force was able to deliver at 
last.” 

“Yes, a thousand plancsl” 

“They wiped them out." 

“It’s all over.” 

Dubrcuilh dumped the load of red fruit on the couch. “Here’s 
something to decorate your little brothel.” 

“Thanks," Paula said coolly. It annoyed her when Dubrcuilh 
called her studio a brothel — because of all the mirrors and those 
red draperies, he said. 

He surveyed the room. “The center beam is the only place for 
them; they'll look a lot better up there than that mistletoe.” 

“I like the mistletoe,” Paula said firmly. 

“Mistletoe is stupid; it’s round, it’s traditional. And moreover 
it’s a parasite.” 

“Why not string the pimentos along the railing at the head of the 
stairs,” Anne suggested. 

“It would look much better up here,” Dubrcuilh replied. 

■“I’m sticking to my holly and my mistletoe,” Paula insisted, 

“All right, all ri^t, it’s your home,” Dubrcuilh conceded. He 
beckoned to Nadine. “Come and help me,” he said. 

Anne unpacked a pork pate, butter, cheese, cakes. “And this 
is for the punch,” she said, setting two bottles of rum on the table. 
She placed a package in Paula’s hands. “Here, that’s your pres- 
ent. And here’s something for you,” she said, handing Henri a clay 
pipe, the bowl shaped like a bird’s claw clutching a small egg. It 
was the same kind of pipe that Louis used to smoke fifteen years 
before. 

“Remarkable,” said Henri. “How did you ever guess that I’ve 
been wanting a pipe like this for the past fifteen years?” 

“Simple,” said Anne. “You told me.” 

“Two pounds of tea!" Paula c.xclaimcd. “You’ve saved my life! 
And does it smell good! Real tea!” 

Henri began cutting slices of bread which Anne smeared with 
butter and Paula with the pork pate. At the same time, Paula kept 
an anxious eye on Dubrcuilh, who was hammering nails info the 
railing with heavy blows. 

“Do you know what’s missing here?” he cried out to Paula. “A 
big crystal chandelier. I’ll dig one up for you." 

“Don’t bother. I don't want one." 

Dubrcuilh finished hanging the clusters of pimentos and came 
down the stairs. 

“Not bad!” he .said, examining his work with a critical eye. He 
went over to the table and opened a small bag of spices; for 
j'cars, on the slightest e.xcusc, he had been concocting that same 
punch, the recipe for which he had learned in Haiti. Leaning 
against the raiUng, Nadine was chewing one of the pimentos; at 
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pmhteen in spite of her experiences in various French and Ameri- 
can 4ds she still seemed in the middle of the awkward ^c. 

“S ejh the scenery,” Dubreuilfa shouted at her He . emptied 
a bottle of rum into a salad bowl and turned toward Henn. I met 
Samazelle the day before yesterday and I’m glad to say that he 
seems inclined to go along with us. Are you , 

“I can’t set away from the paper before eleven, Henn replied. 
“Tb^n stop by al eleven” Dufareuilh said. “We have to go over 
the whole deal, and I’d like very much for you to be there. 

Henri smiled, “I don’t quite see why.” 

“I told him that you work with me, but your actually being there 

will carry more weight.” 

‘‘I doubt if it would mean very much to someone like bamp.eue, 
Henri said, still smiling. “He must know I’m not a poliUcian.’ _ 

“But, like myself, he thinks that politics should never again be 
left to politicians,” Dubreuilh said. “Come over, even if -it’s only tor 
a few minutes. Samazelle has an interesting group behind him. 
Young fellows; we need them.” 

“Now listen,” Paula said angrily, “you’re not going to start talk- 
ing politics again! Tonight’s a holiday.” 

“So?” Dubreuiih said. “Is there a law against talking about 
things that interest you on holidays'?” 

“Why do you insist on dragging Henri into this thing?” Paula 
asked. “He knocks himself out enough already. And he’s told you 
again and again that politics bore him.” 

“I know,” Dubreuiih said with a smile, “you think’ Pm an old 
reprobate trying to debauch his little friends. But politics isn't a 
vice, my beauty, nor a parlor game. If a new war were to break 
out three years from now, you’d be the fost to howl.” 

“That’s blackmail,” Paula said. “When this war finally ends its 
coming to an end, no one is going to feel like starting a new one.” 
“Do you think that what people feel like doing means anything 
■ all?” Dubreuiih asked. 

Paula started to answer, but Henri cut her off. ‘JLook,” he said. 

not that 1 don't want to. It’s just that I haven’t got the time.” 
“There's always time,” Dubreuiih countered. 

“For you, yes,” Henri said, laughing. “But me. I’m just a normal 
human being; I can’t work twenty hours at a stretch or go rvithout 
sleep for a month.” 

And neither can I! Dubreuiih said, “Pm not eighteen any more 
No one IS asking that much of you,” he added, tasting the punch 
with a worried look. 

, looked at him cheerfully. Eighteen or eighty, Dubreuffh. 

'hat consumed everything in sight 
would always look just as young. What a zealot! Bv comparison 

Ihink of himself as dikpated, lazy 
ncak. But It was useless to drive himself. At twenty, he had had so 
^“him for Dubreuiih that he felt himself compelled to 

clff ^ vi’ 'hat he was constantly sleepy, loaded him- 

vclf with medicines, .sank almost into a stupor. Now he had to mate 

hisSt^iSurnn t ’I'’ he had Tost 

ms t^le for hfc and the desire to wntc. He had become a machine. 
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For four years he had been a machine, and now he was deter- 
mined above all else to become a man again. 

“I wonder just how my inexperience could help you.” he said. 

“Oh, inexperience has its advantages,” Dubreuilh replied with a 
viry smile. “Besides, right now you have a name that means a lot to 
a lot of people.” His smile broadened. “Before the war, Samazclle 
was in and out of every political faction and all the factions of 
factions. But that’s not why I want him; I want him because he's a 
hero of the Maquis. His name carries a lot of weight.” 

Henri began to laugh. Dubreuilh irever seemed more ingenuous 
to him than when he tried being c>’nical. Paula was right, of coune, 
to accuse him of blackmail; if he really believed in the imminence 
of a third world war, he would not have been in so good a mood. 
The truth of the matter was that he saw possibilities for action 
opening before him and he was burning to c.xploit them. Henri, 
however, felt less enthusiastic. Clearly, he had changed since ‘39. 
Before then, he had been on the left because the bourgeoisie dis- 
gusted him, because injustice roused his indignation, because he 
considered all men his brothers — ^finc, generous sentiments which 
involved him in absolutely nothing. Now he knew that if he really 
wanted to break away from his class, he would have to risk some 
personal loss. Malcfilatre, Bourgoin. Picard had taken the risk 
and lost at the edge of the little woods, but he would always think 
of them as living men. He had sat with them at a table in front of a 
rabbit stew, and they drank white wine and spoke of the future 
without much believing in what they were saying. Four of a kind, 
they were then. But with the war over they would once again have 
become a bourgeois, a farmer, and two mill hands. At that moment, 
sitting with them, Henri understood that in the eyes of the three 
oUicrs. and in his own eyes as well, he was one of the privileged 
classes, more or less disreputable, even if well-intentioned. And he 
■knew there was only one way of remaining their friend: by contin- 
uing to do things with them. He understood this even more clearly 
when, in ’41, he worked with the Bois Colombes group. At the be- 
ginning things didn’t go very well. Flamand exasperated him by in- 
cessantly repc.ating. “Me, I’m a worker, you know; I think like a 
worker.’’ But thanks to him Henri became aware of something he 
knew nothing about before, something which, from that time on, he 
would always feel menacing him. Hate. He had taken the bite out 
of it; in their common struggle, they had accepted him as a com- 
rade. But if ever he should become an indifferent bourgeois again, 
die hatred would come to life, and with good reason. Unless he 
showed proof to the contrary, he was the enemy of several hun- 
dred million men, an enemy of humanity. And that he did not 


w;mt at any price. 

Now he had to prove himself. The trouble was that the struggle 
had shifted its form. The Resistance was one thing, politics another. 


And Henri had no great passion for politics. He knew what a 
movement such .as Dubreuilh had in mind would mc.an: committees, 
conferences, congresses, meetings, talk, and still more talk. And it 
meant endless niancuvering. p.atching up of ditfcrences, e-'-'oting 
crippling compromises, lost time, infuriating concessioV "i^r 
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boredom. Nothing could be more repulsive to him. Ru^ng a news- 
paper, that was the kind of work he enjoyed. But, of wurse, one 
thing did not preclude the other, and as a matter of fact they even 
complemented each other. It was impossible to use his paper as an 
excuse. Henri did not feel he had the right to look for an out', he 
would only try to limit his commitments. „ ■ t 

“Look,” he said, “I can’t refuse you my name. I’ll put in a few 
appearances, too. But you mustn’t ask much more of me.” 

“I’ll certainly ask more of you than that,” Dubreuilh replied. 
“tVell, at any rate, not right away. From now until .1 leave, Til 
be up to my ears in work.” _ . 

Dubreuilh looked Henri straight in the eyes. The trip still ont 

he asked. . , * Tin x. 

“More than ever. Three weeks from now, at the latest. 111 be 


gone.” _ ^ _ • . 

“You’re not serious!” Dubreuilh said angrily. 

“Now I’ve heard everything!” Anne exclaimed, giving Dubreuilh 
a bantering look. “If you suddenly got an urge to go somewhere, 
you’d just pick yourself up and go, and you’d tell people it’s the 
only intelligent thing to do.” 

“But I don’t get those urges,” Dubreuilh replied, “and that’s pre- 
cisely wherein my superiority lies.” 

“I must say that the pleasures of traveling seem to me pretty 
much overrated,” Paula said. She smiled at Anne. “A rose you 
bring me gives me more pleasure than the gardens of the Alhambra 
after a fifteen-hour train ride." 

“Travel can be exciting enough,” Dubreuilh said. “But right , 
now, it’s much more exciting being here.” 

“Well, as for me," Henri said, “I’ve got so strong an urge to be 
somewhere else that I’d go by foot if 1 had to. And with my shoes 
full of pebbles!” 

“And what about L’Espoir? You’ll just take off and leave it to 
\ itself for a whole month?” 

“Luc will get along quite well without me,” Henri replied. 

He looked at the three of them in amazement. “They don’t under- 
stand,” he said to himself. “Always the same faces, the same- sur- 
roundings, the same conversations, the same problems. The more it 
changes, the more it repeats itself. In the end, you feel as if you’re 
dying alwe.” Friendship, the great traditional emotions— he had 
valued them all for what they were worth. But now he needed 
something else, and the need was so violent that it would have 
been ridiculous even to attempt an explanation. 

“Merry Christmas!” 


r Jo Lambert, Sezenac, Chancel, the whole 

newspaper, their cheeks pink from the cold. They 
along bottles and records, and at the tops of thek 

^ the old refrain they had so often sung 

together during the fevensh August days: ° 


We've seen the last of the Hun, 
The bastards arc all on the run. 
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Henri smiled at them cheerfully. He felt as young as they, and 
yet at the same time he also felt as if he had had a 'small hand in 
creating them. He joined in the chorus. Suddenly the Jiglits went 
out, the punch flamed up, sparklers flared and Lambert and Vin- 
cent showered Hem-i with sparks. Paula lit the tiny candles on the 
Christmas tree. 

“Merry Christmas!” 

Couples and small ^oups continued to arrive. They listened to 
Django Reinhardt’s guitar, danced, drank; everyone was laughing. 
Henri took Anne in his arms. In a voice filled with emotion she 
said, “It's just like the night of the invasion; the same place, the 
same people." 

“And now it’s all over.” 

“For ns, it’s over," she corrected. 

He knew what she was thinking. At that very moment Belgian 
villages were ablaze, the sea was foaming over the Dutch country- 
side. And yet here in Paris, it was a night of festivities, the first 
Christmas of the peace. There bad to be festivities, sometimes. Be- 
cause, if there weren’t, what good were victories? This was a holi- 
day; he recognized that familiar smell of alcohol, of tobacco, of 
perfume and face powder, that smell of long nights. A thousand 
rainbow-tinted fountains danced in his memor}'. Before the war 
there had been so many nights — in the Montparnasse cafd where 
they all used to get drunk on coffee and conversation, in the old 
studio that smelled of still-wct oil paintings, in the little dance halls 
where he had held the most beautiful of all women, Paula, tightly 
in his arms. And always at dawn, accompanying the metallic sounds 
of morning, a gentle, ecstatic voice inside him would whisper that 
the book he was writing would be good and that nothing in the 
world was more important. 

“You know," he said, “I’ve decided to write a light novel.” 

“You?” Anne looked at him in amusement. “When do you be- 
gin?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

Suddenly there was in him the urgent hurry to become again 
what he had once been, what he had always wanted to be — a 
writer. Deep inside him he knew again that uneasy joy that came 
with “I’m starling a new book.” He would write of all those things 
that were just now being born again: the dawns, the long 
nights, the trips, happiness. 

“You're in fine fettle tonight, aren’t you?" Anne said. 

“I am. I feel as if I’ve just come out of a long, dark tunnel. Don’t 
you?” 

She paused a moment and then answered, “I don’t know. In spite 
of everything, there were some good moments in that tunnel.” 

“Yes, I suppose there were, at that.” 

He smiled at her. She wasjooking pretty tonight, and he found 
her appealing in her severely tailored suit. If she hadn't been an 
old friend — ns well as Dubreuilh’s wife — he would willingly have 
tried his chances. He danced nith Anne several rimes in .succession 
and then with CJaudie de Bclzunce who, in plunr-' -ecUinc and 
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liPflrckcd with the family jewels, had come slumming among the in- 
tellectual elite. Next he danced with Jeanette Cange, then Lucie 
Lenoir. He knew them all too well, those women; but there would 

be other parties, other women. „ , , 

Henri smiled at Preston who, somewhat unsteadily, was 
toward him across the room. He was the first Amencan acquaint- 
ance Henri had come upon during the liberation of Pans m 
August, and they had fallen happily into each other s arms. 

"Had to come and celebrate with you, Preston said. 

“Then let’s celebrate,’’ said Henri. 

They drank and then Preston began speaking sentimentally 
about New York nights. He was quite drunk and he leaned heavily 
on Henri’s shoulder. “You must come to New York,’’ he said, and 
it sounded like a command. “I guarantee that you 11 be a huge 
success.'' 

“Wonderful,” said Henri. 'TU come to New York.” 

“As soon you get over, rent yourself a smalj plane,” said Preston. 
“Best possible way see the country." 

“But I don't know how to fly.” 

“Nothing to it. Easier than driving a car,” 

“ilicn I’ll learn to fly,” said Henri. 

Yes, decidedly, Portugal would be only a beginning. After that, 
there would be America, Mexico, Brazil, and maybe even Russia 
and China. Every place in the world Henri would drive cars 
again, he would fly planes. The blue-gray air was great with prom- 
ises; the future stretched away to infinity. 

Suddenly a silence fell over the room. Henri saw with surprise 
that Paula was sitting down at the piano. She began to sing. It had 
been a very long time since tliat had happened. Henri tried to 
listen to her with an impartial car; he had never been able to form 
a true opinion as to the value of that voice. Certainly it wasn't 
mediocre; at times it even sounded like the echo of a bronze bell, 
^ muffled in velvet. Once again he asked himself why, exactly, she 
i bad given up singing. At the time, he had looked upon it as a sacri- 
fice, an overpowering proof of her love for hinr. I^tcr he was sur- 
prised to find that Paula continually avoided every opportunity 
that would have challenged her, and he had often wondered if she 
hadn’t used their love simply as a pretext to escape the test. 

^cre was a burst of applause; Henri applauded with the others. 
Her voice is still as beautiful as ever,” Anne said quietly. “If 
she appeared in public again. I'm certain she'd be well received.” 

' Henri asked. "Isn't it a little late?” 

^ • • •" Anne looked hesitantly at Henri, 

ou know, I think it would do her good. You ought to encourage 

"ALaybe 5’ou're riglit," he said, 

smiling and listening to Claudio dc 
Bclzunccs gushing compliments. No doubt about it he thought It 
noiild ch.nnge her life. Being uiihout anjthing to do was not do- 
wouldn’t it just simplify things for him 

Rauk wZAcaZ T' h'’* seemed possible! 

i-nuia uould become fmuous, she would devote herself to her 
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career. And he would be free, would travel wherever he liked, 
would have brief, happy affairs here and there. Why not? He 
smiled and walked over to Nadine; she was standing ne.xt to the 
heater, gloomily chewing gum. 

“Why aren’t you dancing?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “With v/hom?” she asked. 

“With me, if you like,” 

She v/as not pretty. She looked loo much like her father, and it 
was disturbing to see that surly face on the body of a young girl. 
Her eyes, like Anne’s, were blue, but so cold they seemed at once 
both worn-out and infantile. And yet, under her woolen dress, her 
body was more supple, her breasts more firm, than Henri had 
thought they would be. 

“This is the first time we've danced together,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied. “You dance well, you know.” 

“And that surprises you?” 

“Not particularly. But not one of these little snot-noses here 
knows how to dance,” 

“They hardly had the chance to learn.” 

“I know," she said. “We never bad a chance to do anything.” 

He smiled at her. A young woman is a woman, even if she is 
ugly. He liked her astringent smell of eau dc Cologne, of fresh 
linen. She danced badly, but it didn’t really matter; there were the 
youthful voices, the laughter, the trumpet taking the chorus, the 
taste of the punch, the evergreens with their flaming, sparkling 
blossoms reflected in the depths of the mirrors, and, behind the cur- 
tains, a pure black sky; Dubrcuilh was performing a trick; be bad 
cut a nevv'spaper into small pieces and had just put it together again 
with a sweep of his hand; Lambert and Vincent were dueling with 
empty bottles; Anne and Lachaumc were singing grand opera; 
trains, ships, planes were circling the earth, and they could be 
boarded. 

“You dance pretty well yourself,” he said politely. 

“I dance like a cow. But I don’t give a damn; I bate dancing.” She 
looked at him suspiciously. “Jitterbugs, jazz, those cellars that slink 
of tobacco and sw'cat, do you find that sort of thing entertaining?” 

“From time to time,” he replied. “Why? What do you find enter- 
taining?” 

“Nothing.” 

She spoke the word so fiercely that he looked at her with grow- 
ing curiosity. He w'ondcred if it was pleasure or disappointment 
that had thrown her into so many arms. Would true passion soften 
the hard structure of her face? /Vnd what would Dubreuilh’s head 
on a pillow look like? 

"When I think that you’re going to Portugal . . , well, all I 
can say is that you have all the luck," she said bitterly. 

“It won’t be long before it’s easy for evco'one to travel again," 
he said. 

“It won't be long! You mean a year; two years! How did you 
ever manage it?” 

“The French .Propaganda Service asked me to give a few lec- 
tures,” 
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‘‘Obviously no one would ever ask me to ^ve lectures,’ she 
muttered. “How many?’’ 

“Five or six." . 

“And you’ll be roaming around for a monthl 
“Well,” he said gaily, "old people have to have some rewards. 
“And what if you’re young?” Nadine asked. She heaved a loud 
sigh. “If something would only happen ..." ' - 

“What, for instance?” , 

“We’ve been in this so-called revolutionary era for ages. Ana 
yet noth'mg ever seems to change.” ^ „ tt • 

“Well, things did change a little in August, at any rate, Henn 
replied. 

“As 1 remember it, in August there was a lot of talk about 
everythms changing. And it’s just the same as ever. It’s still the 
ones who work the most who cat the least, and everyone goes right 
on thinking that's just great.’’ 

“No one here thinks that’s great,” Henri protested. 

‘'Well, anyhow, they .all learn to live with it,” Nadine said ir- 
ritably. “Having to waste your time working is lousy enough, and 
then on top of it if you can’t eat your fill . . . well, personally, 
.I’d rather be a gangster.” 

“1 agree wholeheartedly; we all agree with you,” Henri said. 
“But wait a while; you’re in too much of a hurry." 

Nadine interrupted him. “Look,” she said, “the virtues of wait- 
ing have been explained to me at home at great length and in great' 
detail. But I don’t trust explanations.” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “Honestly, no one ever really tries to do anything.” 

“And what about you?” Henri asked with a smile. “Do you ever 
try to do anything?” 

“Me? I'm not old enough,” Nadine answered. “I’m just another 
butter ration.” 

Henri burst out laughing. “Don’t get discouraged; you’ll soon be 
old enough. All too soonl” 

“Too soonl There are three hundred and sixty-five days in a 
yc.ar!” Nadine said. “Count them.” She lowered her head and 
thought silently for a moment. Then, abruptly, she raised her eyes. 
.‘Take me with you,” she said. 

“Where?" Henri asked. 

“To Portugal.” 

He smiled. "That doesn’t seem too feasible.” 

• said. Henri said noth- 

mg and Nadine continued in an insistent voice. “But why can’t it 


be done?' 

“In till 
Ic.ave the coiinirj’ 
“Oh. 

N.adinc’s 


co^lmlry'’”^*^’ wouldn’t give me two travel orders to 

Oh, go on! You know everyone. Say that I’m your secretary ” 

but her eyes were deadly serious 

“B 1 to be Paula.” 

t/. docsn t //X'c tnivcJing,” 

“V c.s. but she’d 1>C happy being with me.” 

Sites seen you every single day for the last ten years, and 
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there’s a lot more to come. One month more or Jess, what earthly 
difference could that mal:e to her?" 

Henri smiled at her. “I’n bring you back some oranges," he said. 

Nadine glowered at him, and suddenly Henri saw before him' 
Dubrcuilh’s intimidating mask. “I’m not eight years old any more 
you know.” ’ 

“I know.” 

_ “You don’t! To you I’ll always be the little brat who used to 
kick the logs in the fireplace.” 

“You’re completely wrong, and the proof of it is that I asked you 
to dance.” 

“Oh, this thing’s just a family affair. I’ll bet you’d never ask me 
to go out with you, though.” 

He looked at her sympathetically. Here, at least, was one per- 
son who was longing for a chance of air. Yes, she wanted a great 
many things, different things. Poor kid! It was true she had never 
had a chance to do anything. A bicycle tour of the suburbs: that 
was about the .sum total of her traveling. It was certainly a rough 
way to spend one’s youth. And then there was that boy who had 
died; she seemed to have gotten over it quickly enough, but never- 
theless it must have left a bad scar. 

“You’re wrong,” he said. “I’m inviting jou.” 

“Do you mean it?” Nadine’s eyes shone. She was much easier to 
look at when her face brightened. 

“I don’t go back to the newspaper on Saturday nights. Let’s 
meet at the Bar Rouge at eight o’clock.” 

“And what will we do?” 

“That will be up to you." 

“I don't have any ideas.” 

“Well, don't worry, I’ll get one by then. Come and have a drink.” 

“I don’t drink. I wouldn’t mind another sandwich though.” 

They went over to the buffet. Lenoir and lulicn were engaged in 
a heated discussion; it was chronic with them. Each reproached the 
other for having betrayed his youth — in the wrong way. At one 
time, having found the excesses of surrealism too tame, they jointly 
founded the “para-human” movement. Lenoir had since become a 
professor of Sanskrit and he spent his free time writing obscure 
poetry'. Julien, who was now a librarian, had stopped writing alto- 
gether, perhaps because be [cared becoming a mature mediocrity 
after his precodous beginnings. 

“What do you think?” Lenoir asked, turning to Henri. “Wc 
ought to take some kind of action against the collaborationist writ- 
ers, shouldn’t wc?” 

•Tve stopped thinking for tonight,” Henri answered cheerfully, 

“It’s poor strategy to keep them from being published,” Julien 
said. "While you're using up all your strength preparmg c.ascs 
acainst them, thdy'll have all the time in the world to vrite good 
books.” 

A heavy hand came down on Henri’s shoulder: Scriassinc. 

“Take a look at what I brought back. American whisky! I man- 
aged to slip two bottles into. the country, and I can't thin^of a 
better occasion than this to finish them off.” 
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“WoDderful!” said Henri. He filled a glass with bourbon and 

don't tow“she said in an offended voice, turning abruptly 

'^HriSlafsed tbe glass to bis mouth. He had 
what bourbon tasted like; he did remember, tho«Sh. that preier 
ence used to be Scotch, but since he had also forgotten Wh 
Scotch tasted like, it made no difference to him. 

“Who wants a shot of real whiskyr , ^ 

Luc came over, dragging his large, gouty feet; Lambert ana vm- . 
cent followed close behind. They all filled their glasses. 

“1 like a cood cognac better,” said Vincent. 

“This isn’t bad,” Lambert said without conviction. He gave 
Scriassine a questioning look. “Do they really drink a dozen or 
these a day in America?” 

“They? Who are they?" Scriassine asked. “There are a hun- 
dred and fifty million Americans, and, believe it or not, not all of 
them are like Hemingway heroes.” His voice was harsh and dis- 
agreeable; he seldom made any effort to be friendly to people 
younger than himself. Deliberately, he turned to Henri. “1 came 
over here tonight to have a serious talk with Dubreuilb. I'm quite 
worried.” / 

He looked preoccupied — his usual expression. He always created 
the impression that everything happening where he chanced to be 
— and even where he chanced not to be — was his personal con- 
cern. Henri had no desire to share his worries. Offhandedly, he 
asked, “What’s worrying you so much?” 

“This movement he’s forming. 1 thought its principal objective 
was to draw the proletariat away from the Communist Party. 
But that's not at all what Dubreuilh seems to have in mind,” ^rias- 
sine said gloomily. - 

“No, not at all,” Henri replied. 

Dejectedly, he thought, “This is just the kind of conversation 
111 be letting myself in for for days on end, if I get mixed up with 
Dubreuilh.” From his head to his toes, he again felt an overpow- 
ering des'irc to be somewhere else. 

Scriassine looked him straight in the eyes. “Are you going along 
with him?” 

“Only a little way,” Henri answered. “Politics' isn’t exactly my 
meat.” 

“You probably don’t understand what Dubreuilh is brewing,” 
Scriassine said, giving Henri a reproachful look. “He’s trying to 
build up a so-called independent left-wing group, a group that ap- 
proves of a united front with the Communists.” 

‘Yes,” Henri said. "I know that. So?” 

playing right info their hands. There arc a 
lot of people who are afraid of Communism; by winning them over 

CommimLsts'"'^”*’ throwing their support to the 

you’re against a united front,” Henri said “It 
would be a fine thing if the left started splitting up!” 

A left dominated by the Communists would be nothing but a 
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sham,” Scriassine said. “If you've decided to go along with Du- 
brcuilh, why not join the Communist Party? Tliat would be a lot 
more honest.” 

“Completely out of the question. We disagree with them on quite 
a few points,” Henri answered. 

Scriassine shrugged his shoulders. “If you really do disagree 
with them, then tlirce months from now the Stalinists w'ill de- 
nounce you as traitors to the working class.” 

“We’ll sec,” Henri said. 

He had no desire to continue the discussion, but Scriassine fixed 
him insistently with his eyes. “I’ve been told that L’Espoir has a lot 
of readers among the working people. Is that true?” 

“Yes.” 

"Which means you have in your hands the only non-Communist 
p.apcr in France that reaches the proletariat. Do you realize the 
grave responsibility you have?” 

“1 realize it.” 

“If you put L'Espoir at Dubreuilh’s service, you’ll be acting as an 
accomplice in a thoroughly disgusting maneuver,” Scriassine said. 
“Dubreuilh’s friendship doesn’t matter here,” he added, “you’ve 
got to go the other way.” 

“Listen, as far ns the p.nper is concerned, it will never be at any- 
one’s service. Neither Dubreuilh’s nor yours,” Henri said emphati- 
cally. 

“One of these days, you know, L’E.rpoir is going to have to de- 
fine its political program,” Scriassine said. 

“No. I refuse to have any predetermined program,” said Henri. 
“I want to go on saying exactly what I think when I think it. And 
I’ll never let myself become regimented,” 

“That kind of policy won’t stand up,” Scriassine said. 

Luc’s normally placid voice suddenly broke in. "We don’t want 
any political program; we want to preserve the unity of the Resist- 
ance.” 

Henri poured himself a gl.ass of bourbon. “That's all a lot of 
crap!" he grumbled. Old, worn-out cliches were all that Luc ever 
mouthed — The Spirit of the Resistance! The Unity of the 
Resistance! And Scriassine saw red whenever anyone men- 
tioned Russia to him. It would be better if they each had a corner 
somewhere where they could rave on to thcm.sclvcs! Henri emp- 
tied his glass. He needed no advice from anyone; he had his own 
ideas about what a newspaper should be. Obviously, L'Espoir 
would eventually be forced to take a political stand — but it would 
do it entirely independently. Henri hadn't kept the paper going 
all this time only to sec it turn into something like those prewar 
raps. Then, the whole press had been dedicated to fooling the pub- 
lic; the knack of presenting one-sided views in a convincing, au- 
thoritative manner had become an art. And the result soon became 
apparent: deprived of their daily oracle, the people were lost. To- 
day, cvciyonc agreed more or less on the essentials; the polemics 
and the partisan campaigns were out. Now was the time joeduente 
the readers instead of cramming tliing.s down their No 

more dictating opinions to them; rather teach then- V for 
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_ At four in the morning, he once again found himself in the red 
living room. Many of the guests had already gone and the rest 
were preparing to leave. In a few moments he would be alone with 
Paula, would have to speak to her, caress her. 

“Darling, your party was a m.astcrpicce,” Claudie said, giv- 
ing Paula a kiss. “And you have a magnificent voice. If you wanted 
to, you could easily be one of the sensations of the postwar era.” 

“Oh,” Paula said gaily, “I’m not asking for that much.” 

No, she didn’t have any ambition for that sort of thing. He knew 
exactly what she wanted: to be once more the most beautiful of 
women in the arms of the most glorious man in the world. It wasn’t 
going to be easy to make her change her dream. The last guests left; 
the studio was suddenly empty. A final shuffling on the stainv.aj', 
and then steps clicking in the silent street. Paula began gathering 
up the glasses that had been left on the floor. 

“Claudie’s right,” Henri said. “Your voice is still as beautiful as 
ever. It’s been so long since I last heard you sing! Why don’t you 
ever sing any more?” 

Paula’s face lit up. “Do you still like my voice? Would you like 
me to sing for j’ou sometimes?” 

“Certainly,” he answered \rith a smile. “Do you know what Anne 
told me? She said you ought to begin singing in public again.” 

Paula looked shocked. “Oh, no!” she said. "Don’t speak to me 
about that. That was all settled a long time ago.” 

“Well, why not?” Henri asked. “You heard how they applauded; 
they were all deeply moved. A lot of clubs arc beginning to open 
up now, and people want to see new personalities." 

Paula interrupted him. “No! Please! Don’t insist. It horrifies me 
to think of displaying myself in public. Please don’t insist,” she re- 
peated pleadingly. 

“It horrifies you?” he said, and his voice sounded perplexed. “I’m 
afraid I don’t understand. It never used to horrify you. And you 
don’t look any older, you know; in fact, you’ve grown even more 
beautiful.” 

“That was a different period of my life,” Paula said, “a period 
that’s buried forever. I’ll sing for you and for no one else,” she 
added with such fcrs'or that Henri felt compelled to remain silent. 
But he promised himself to take up the subject again at the first 
opportunity. 

There was a moment of silence, and then Paula spoke. 

“Shall we go upstairs?” .she asked. 

Henri nodded. “Yes,” he said. 

Paula .sat down on the bed, removed her earrings, and slipped 
her rings off her fingers. "You know,” she said, and her voice was 
calm now, *Tm sorry' if I seemed to disapprove of your trip." 

“Don’t be silly! You certainly have the right not to like travel- 
ing, and to say so,” Henri replied. The fact that she had scrupu- 
lously stifled her remorse all through the evening made him feci 
ill at case. 

"I understand perfectly your wanting to leave," she s:ud. “1 even 
undcrst:ind your wanting to go without me.” 

“It’s not that I want to.” 
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She uttered a long moan of satisfaction. He embraced her vio- 
lently, smothered her mouth with his lips, and to get it over w'th 
as quickly as possible immediately penetrated her. Inside her it was 
red, a deep dark red as in the too-red living room. She began to 
groan and to utter words and phrases the way she used to. But in 
those da3's, Henri’s love shielded her; her cries, groans, laughs, 
bites were sacred offerings. Tonight he was lying atop a frenzied 
woman who spoke obscene words and whose scratches hurt. Ho 
was horrified by her and by himself. Her head bent back, her 
eyes half-closed, her teeth bared, she had given herself so totally 
to love, was so frightfully lost, that he felt like slapping her to 
bring her back to earth, felt like saj'ing, "It’s just you and I and 
we’re making love, that’s all.” It seemed to him as if he were raping 
a dead woman, or a lunatic, and yet he could not keep himself 
from enjoying it. When finally he fell limp on Paula, he heard a 
triumphant moan. 

“Arc you happy?" she murmured. 

"Of course.” 

“I’m so terribly happy!” Paula exclaimed, looking at him through 
shining tear-brimmed eyes. He hid her unbearably bright face 
against his shoulder. “The almond trees will be in bloom . . .” he 
said to himself, closing his eyes. “And there’ll be oranges hanging 
from the orange trees,” 


n 

No, I shan’t meet death today. Not today or any other day. I’ll be 
dead for others and yet I’ll never have known death. 

I closed my c3'cs again, but I couldn’t sleep. Why hacT death en- 
tered my dreams once more? It is prowling inside me; I can feel it 
prowling there. Why? 

I hadn’t alwa3's been aware that one day I would die. As a 
child, I believed in God. A white robe and two shimmering wings 
were awaiting me in heaven’s vestry and I wanted so much to break 
through. the clouds and try them on. I would often lie down on my 
quilt, my hands clasped, and abandon myself to the delights of the 
hereafter. Sometimes in my sleep I would say to myself, "I’m dead,” 
and the voice watching over me guaranteed me clernit3^ I was hor- 
rified when I first discovered the silence of death. A mermaid had 
died on a deserted beach. She had renounced her immortal soul 
for the love of a 3’oung man and all that remained of her was a bit 
of white foam without memory and without voice. "It’s only a fairy 
tale,” I would say to myself for reassurance. 

But it wasn’t a fairy talc. I was the mermaid. God became an ab- 
stract idea in the depths of the sky, and one evening I blotted it 
out .altogether. I’ve never felt sorry about losing God, for He had 
robbed me of the earth. But one day I came to realize that in re- 
nouncing Him 1 had condemned myself to death, I w.as fifteen, and 
1 cried out in fear in the empty house. When I regained my senses, 
I asked myself. "What do other people do? What will I do? Will I 
always live with this fear in.sidc me?” 

I'rom the moment I fell in love with Robert, I never again felt 
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me, I stole from them.” They were hilled. Which one first? He or 
his father? Death didn’t enter into his plans. Did he know he was 
going to die? Did he rebel at the end or was he resigned to it? 
How will I ever Imow? And now that he’s- dead, what difference 
does it make? 

No^ tombstone, no date of death. That’s why I’ve been groping 
for him through that life he loved so tumultuously. I bold out my 
hand toward the light switch and hesitantly withdraw it. In my 
desk is a picture of Diego, but even though I looked at it for hours 
I would never find again, under that head of bushy hair, his real 
face of flesh and bones, that face in which everything was too 
large — ^his eyes, nose, ears, mouth. He was sitting in the study and 
Robert had asked, “What will you do if the Nazis win?’’ And he 
had answered, “A Nazi victory doesn’t enter into my plans.” His 
plans consisted of marrying Nadine and becoming a great poet. 
And he might have made it, too. At si.xtcen he already knew how to 
turn words into hot, glowing embers. He might have needed only a 
very little time — five years, four years; he lived his life so fast. 
Huddled with the others around the electric heater, 1 used to enjoy 
watching him devour Hegel or Kant; he would turn the pages as 
rapidly as if he were skimming through a murder mystciy. And the 
fact of the matter is that be understood perfectly everything he 
read. Only his dreams were slow. 

He had come one day to show Robert'his poems, which was how 
we first got to know him. His father was a Spanish Jew who was 
stubbornly determined to continue making money in business even 
during the Occupation. He claimed the Spanish consul was pro- 
tecting him. Diego reproached him for his luxurious style of living 
and his opulent blonde misfrc.ss; he preferred our austerity and 
spent almost all his time with us. Besides, he was at the hcro-wor- 
sliiping age: and he worshiped Robert. The moment he met Nadine, 
he impetuously gave her his love, his first, his only love, For the 
first time she bad a feeling of being needed; it overwhelmed her. 
She immediately made room in the house for Diego and invited him 
to live with us. He had a great deal of affection for me as well, 
even though he found me much too rational. At night, Nadine in- 
sisted upon my tucking her in, the way I used to when she was a 
child. Lying next to her, he would ask me. "And me? Don’t 1 get a 
kiss?” And I would kiss him. Tliat year, we had been friends, 
my daughter and J. I was grateful to her for being capable of a 
sincere love and she was thankful to me for not opposing her 
deepest desire. Why should I h.ave? She was only seventeen, but 
both Robert and I felt that it’s never too early to be happy. 

And they knew how to be h.ippy with so much fire! Wicn we 
were together, I would rediscover my youth. “Come and have din- 
ner with us. Come on. tonight’s a holiday,” they would say, c.ach 
one pulling me by an .arm. Diego had filched a gold piece from his 
father. He preferred to take rather than to receive; it w.as the way 
of his generation. He had no trouble in changing his treasure into 
negotiable money and he spent the afternoon svith N.adine on the 
roller coaster at an amusement park. When I mel^<''~^r'n the street 
that evening, llicy were devouring a huge pie \boug!it in 
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to prove they ^erc still alive — ^Diego’s ring, a lock of his hair. Bnt 
it was just then that they changed camps again, were sent some- 
where far from Paris. It became increasingly difficult to locate them 
in any particular place; they w'cre gone, that was all. To be no- 
where or not to be at all isn’t very different. Nothing really 
changed when at last Felix said irritably, “They killed them a long 
time ago.” 

Nadine wept frantically night after night, and I held her in my 
arms from evening till morning. Then she found sleep once more. A 
first Diego appeared cver3' night in her dreams, a wetched look on 
his face. Later even his specter vanished. She was right; I can’t 
really blame her. What can you do with a corpse? Yes, I Imow. 
They serve as excuses for making flags, heroic statues, guns, 
medals, speeches, and even souvenirs for decorating the home. It 
would be far better to leave their ashes in peace. Monuments or 
dust. And they had been our brothers. But after all, we had no 
choice in the matter. Why did they leave us? If only they would 
leave us in peace! Let’s forget them, I say. Let’s think a little about 
ourselves now. We’ve more than enough to do remaking our 
own fives. The dead arc dead; for them there are no more prob- 
lems. But after this night of festivity, we, the living, will awaken 
again. And then how shall we live? 

Nadine and Lambert were laughing together, a record was play- 
ing loudly, the floor was trembling under our feet, the blue flames 
of the candles were flickering. I looked at Sezcnac who was lying 
on the rug, thinking no doubt of those glorious days when he 
strutted down the boulevards of Paris with a rifle slung over his 
shoulder. I looked at Chancel who had been condemned to death 
by the Germans and at the last moment exchanged for one of 
their prisoners. And Lambert whose father had denounced his 
fiancee, and Vincent who had killed a dozen of our home- 
grown Nazi militiamen with his own hands. \Miat will they all 
do with those pasts of theirs, so grievous and so brief? And what 
will they do with -their shapeless futures? Will I know how to 
help them? Helping people is my job; I make them lie down on a 
couch and pour out their dreams to me. But I can’t bring Rosa 
back to life, nor the twch-e Nazis Vincent killed. And even if I 
were somehow able to neutralize their pasts, what kind of future 
could I offer them? I quiet fears, harness dreams, restrain desires; 
I make them adjust themselves. But to what? I can no longer see 
anything around me that makes sense. 

No question about it, I had too much to drink. After all, it 
wasn’t 1 who created heaven and earth; no one’s asUng me to 
give an accounting of myself. Why must I forever be worrying 
about others? I’d do better to worry a little about myself for a 
change. I press my check against the pillow; I’m here, it’s I. The 
trouble is there’s nothing about me worth giving much thought to. 
Oh, if someone asks who I am, I can always show him my case 
history; to become an analyst, I had to be analyzed. It w.as found 
that I had a rather pronounced Oedipus complex, which explains 
my marriage to a man twenty years my elder, a clear aggressive- 
ness toward my mother, and some slight homosexual tendencies 
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“I must get Robert to explain the meaning of time to me,” she 
said meditatively. 

She was ready to deny the existence of space and time rather 
than admit that love might not be eternal. I was afraid for her. She 
had been well aware during these past four years that Henri no 
longer felt anything more than a wearied affection for her.’ But 
ever since the liberation, I don’t know what insane hope had awak- 
ened in her heart. 

“Do you remember that Negro spiritual I used to like so much? 
Won’t you sing it for us?” 

She walked over to the piano and lifted the keyboard cover. Her 
voice seemed slightly hollow, but it was just as moving as .ever. 
“You know, she ought to appear in public again,” I said to Henri, 
who greeted my words with a look of astonishment. When the ap- 
plause died down, he went over to Nadine and began dancing with 
her. I didn’t like the way she was looking at him. There was noth- 
ing I could do to help her, either. I had given her my only decent 
dress and loaned her my prettiest necklace; that was all I had the 
power to do; I knew it would be useless to probe her dreams; all 
she needed was the love Lambert was so anxious to give her. But 
how could 1 prevent her from destroying it, as I knew she ul- 
timately would? And yet when Lambert entered the room, she 
raced down the little stairway from the top of which she had been 
surveying us with a look of disapproval. She stopped dead on the 
last step, embarrassed by her too-open display of affection. 

Lambert walked over to her and smiled gravely. “I’m glad you 
came,” he said. 

‘The only reason I came was to see you,” she said brusquely. 

Hi looked handsome this evening in his dark, well-cut suit. He 
always dresses with the studied severity of a person much older 
than himself; he has ceremonious ways, a sober voice, and he exer- 
cises a very careful control over his smiles. But his confused loot 
and the softness of his mouth betray his youthfulness. Nadine, ol> 
viously. is at once flattered by his seriousness and reassured by his 
weakness, 

“Did you have a good time?” she asked, looking at him with an 
affable, somewhat silly expression. “I hear that Alsace is very: becc- 
tiful.” 

“Once a place is militarized, you know, it becomes utterly db- 
mal.” _ 

They sat domi on one of the steps of the stairway, 
danced, and laughed together for quite a long while. Ani^^“ 
they began to argue. With Nadine it always ended like ti— ^ 
bert, a sullen look on his face, was now sitting next to jL’L-r 
and Nadine^ was standing by the stairway. Brinpnc 
from opposite ends of the room and joining their bs~^ ~ 
plctcly out of the question. w 

1 walked over to the buffet and poured myself a an?- : 
glanced down along my black skirt and stopped r~~ ~‘' 

funny to think I had legs; no one ever noticed*^ 
self. They were slender and well-shaped ; 
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“When I’m just watching chess, I can spot good moves more 
clearly than the players themselves, even if I’m not as good at the 
game as they are. Well, that’s the way it is here; I’m an outsider, 
an onlooker, so I can pretty well see what’s in store for you peo- 
ple.’’ 

“What?’’ 

“An impasse.’’ 

“An impasse? What do you mean, by that?’’_ 

Suddenly, I found myself anxiously awaiting his reply. We had 
all been living together in such a ti^tly sealed circle for so long 
a time, with no intrusions by any outsiders, any witnesses, thafthis 
man from without troubled me. 

“French intellectuals are facing an impasse. It’s their turn now,” 
he added with a kind of satisfaction. “Their art, their philosophies 
can continue to have meaning only within the framework of a cer- 
tain kind of civilization. And if they want to save that civilization, 
they’ll have no time or energy left over to give to art or 
philosophy.” 

“This isn’t the first time Robert’s been active in politics,” I 
, said. “And it never before stopped him from writing.” 

“Yes, in ’34 Dubreuilh gave a great deal of his time to the strug- 
^e against fascism,” Scriassine said in his suave voice. “But to 
him, that struggle seemed morally reconcilable with literary preoc- 
cupations.” With a slight trace of anger, he added, “In France, 
the pressure of history has never been felt in all its urgency. But 
■ in Russia, in Austria, in Germany, it was impossible to escape it. 
That’s why I, for example, was never able to write.” 

“But you have written.” 

“Don’t you think I dreamed of writing other kinds of books, too? 
But it was put of the question.” He shrugged his shoulders. “To 
be able to continue taking an interest in things cultural in the face 
of Stalin and Hitler, you have to have one hell of a humanistic 
tradition behind you. But, of course,” he went on, “in the country 
of Diderot, Victor Hugo, Jaurds, it’s easy to believe that culture 
and politics go hand in hand. Paris has thought of itself as Athens. 
But Athens no longer exists; it’s dead.” 

“As far as feeling the pressure of history is concerned,” I said, 
“I think Robert could give you a few pointers.” 

“I’m not attacking your husband,” Scriassine said, with a little 
smile that reduced my heated words to nothing more than an ex- 
pression of conjugal loyalty. “As a matter of fact,” he continued, 
“I consider Robert Dubreuilh and Thomas Mann to be the two 
greatest minds of this age. But that’s precisely it; if I predict that 
he’ll give up literature, it’s only because I have confidence in his 
lucidity.” 

I shnigged my shoulders.- If he was trying to soften me up, he 
was certainly going about it the wrong way. 1 detest Thomas 
Mann. 

“Robert will never give up writing,” I said. 

‘The remarkable thing in all of Dubreuilh’s works,” said Scrias- 
sine, “is tliat he was able to reconcile high esthetic standards with 
revolutionary inspiration. And in his own life, he attained an 
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analogous equilibrium; he was orgaaizing vigilance committees 
at the same time he was writing novels. But it’s precisely that beau- 
tiful equilibrium that’s now becoming impossible.” 

“You can count on Robert to devise some new kind of cquiJiD- 

rium,” I said. , m 

“He’s bound to sacrifice his esthetic standards, Scnassme s^ 
Suddenly his face lit up and he asked in a triumphant voice, DO 
you know anything about prehistoric times?” 

"Not much more than I do about chess.” _ 

“But perhaps you know this: that for a vast period of time the 
wall paintings and objects found in caves and excavations bear wit- 
ness to a continuous artistic progress. Abruptly, both drawmgs and 
sculpture disappear; there’s an eclipse lasting several cenmries 
which coincides with the development of new techniques. Well, 
right now we’re at the edge of a new era in which, for di^fent 
reasons, humanity will have to grapple with all sorts of difficult 
problems, leaving us no time for the luxury of expressing ourselves 


artistically.” 

“Reasoning by analogy doesn’t prove very much,” I said. 

“All right then, let’s forget that comparison,” Scriassine said pa- 
tiently. “You’ve probably been too close to this war we’ve gone 
through to properly understand it. Actually, it was something en- 
tirely different from a war — ^the liquidation of a society, and even 
of a world, or rather the beginning of their liquidation. The prog- 
ress that science and engineering have made, the economic changes 
■ that have come about, will convulse the earth to such an extent 
>.lhat even our ways of thinking and feeling will be revolutionized. 
■', ,']]^11 even have difficulty remembering just who and what we had 
, j^been. And, among other things, art and literature will become 
n’jr . ing more than peripheral divertissements.” 

•'/ shook my head and Scriassine resumed heatedly; “Don’t you 
c7 What weight will the message of French writers have when 
the earth is ruled by cither Russia, or the United States? No one 
will understand them any more; very few will even speak their lan- 
guage.” 


“From the way you talk, it would seem you’re rather enjoying the 
prospect,” I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Now isn’t it just like a woman to 
say a thing like that! They’re simply incapable of being objective.” 

“Well, let’s be objective then,” 1 said. “Objectively, it’s never 
been proven that the world must become either American or Rus- 
sian.” 

“In the long run, give or take a few years, it’s bound to happen.” 
With a gesture of his hand, he stopped me from interrupting him 
and then gave me one of his charming Slavic smiles, “I think I un- 
derstand you. The liberation is still fresh in your mind. All of you 
are wading shoulder deep in euphoria. For four years you suffered 
a great deal and now you think you’ve paid enough. Well, you can 
never pay enough,” he said with a sudden harshness. He looked 
nie squarely in the eyes. *‘Do you know there’s a very powerful 
faction in Washington that would like to see the German cam- 
paign continued right up to Moscow? And from their point of view. 
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they’re right. American imperialism, like Rtissian totalitarianism, 
requires unlimited expansion. In the end, one or the other has to 
win out.” A note of sadness entered his voice. “You think you’re 
celebrating the German defeat, but what you’re actually witnessing 
is the beginning of World War Three^.” 

“Those are your prognostications,” I said. _ - 

“I know Dubreuilh believes in peace and in the possibility of 
maintaining a free and independent Europe,” Scriassine said._ “But 
even brilliant minds can sometimes be mistaken,” he added with an 
indulgent smile. “We’ll be annexed by Stalin or colonized by Amer- 
ica, of that you can be sure.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, then there’s no impasse,” I said gaily. 

“If it’s inevitable, what’s the sense of worrying about it? Those 
who enjoy writing will just go right on writing.” 

“What an idiotic game that would be! To write when there’s no 
one to read what you’ve written.” 

“When everything has gone to hell, there’s nothing to do but 
to play idiotic games.” 

Scriassine remained silent for a moment and then a half-smile 
• crossed his face. “Nevertheless, certain conditions would be less 
unfavorable than others,” he said confidently. “If Russia wins, 
there’s no problem; it’s the end of civilization and the end of all of 
us. But if America should win out, the disaster wouldn’t be quite 
so bad. If we were able to give her certain values while maintaining j 
some of our own ideas, ihere’d be some hope that future generations 
would one day re-establish the ties with our own culture and tradi- 
tions. But to succeed in that would require the total mobilization 
of all our potential.” 

“Don’t tell me that in case of a war you’d hope for an American 
victory!” I said. 

“No matter what happens, history must inevitably lead to a class- 
less society,” Scriassine said in reply. “It’s a matter'of two or three 
centuries. But for the happiness of those men who’ll be living dur- 
ing the interval, I ardently hope that the revolution takes place in a 
world dominated by America and not by Russia.” 


“In a world dominated by America,” I said, “I have a sneaking 
suspicion that the revolution will cool its heels a good long time.” 

“And you think that it should be a Stalinist revolution? The idea 
of revolution had quite an appeal in France, around 1930. But let 
me tell you, in Russia it wasn’t quite so appealing.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. “You’re preparing a big surprise for yourselves! The 
day the Russians occupy France you’ll begin to realize what I 
mean. Unfortunately, it’ll be too late then.” 

“You yourself don’t believe in a Russian occupation,” I said 
Scriassine sighed. “So be it,” he said. “Let’s be optimists. Let’s ad- 
mit that Europe has a chance of remaining independent. But we 
except by waging a constant, interminable 
battle. Working for oneself will be entirely out of the question.” 

I did not attempt to answer him. All that Scriassine wanted was 
to reduce French writers to silence, and I clearly understood why 
^ere was nothing really convincing in his prophecies, and yet 
Ills tragic voice awakened an echo in me. “How shaU we live?” The 
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question had been painfully pricking me all evening and for God 
knows how many days and weeks. 

Scriassine looked at me intently. One of t\yo things can happen. 
If men like Dubreuilh and Perron look the situation square m the 
face, they’ll become involved in things that will demand all tneir 
time, all their energies. Or if they cheat and obstinately continue to 
write, their works will be cut off from reality and depnved of any 
future; they’ll be like the works of blind people, as distressing as 


Alexandrine poetry.” 

It’s difficult to engage in a discussion with someone who, while 
talking of the world and of others, talks constantly of himself. I 
was unable to speak my mind without hurting him. Nevertheless I 
said, “It’s useless trying to imprison people in dilemmas; life always 


causes them to break out.” 

“Not in this case. Alexandria or Sparta, there's no other choice. 
It’s far better to admit a thing like that today than to put it off,” he 
said rather gently. “Sacrifices are no longer painful when they’re 
behind you.” 

“I'm sure Robert won’t sacrifice anything.” 

“We’U talk about it again a year from now,” Scriassine said. “A 
year from now he’ll either have deserted politics or he’ll have 
stopped writing. I don’t think he’ll desert.” 

“And he won’t stop writing, either.” 

Scriassine’s face grew animated. “What would you like to bet? A 
bottle of champagne?” 

“I’m not betting anything at all.” 

^ He smiled. "You’re the same as all women; you need fixed stars 
R in the heavens and milestones on the highways.” 

“You know,” I said, shrugging my shoulders, “those fixed stars 
did quite a lot of dancing around during the last four years.” 

"Yes, and nevertheless you’re still convinced that France will 
always be France, and Robert Dubreuilh, Robert Dubreuilh. If 
not, you'd be lost.” 

“Listen,” I said cheerfully. “Your objectivity begins to seem 
rather doubtful.” 

“I’m forced to follow you on your grounds; you oppose me with 
nothing but subjective convictions,” Scriassine said. A smile warmed 
his inquisitive eyes. “You take things very' seriously, don’t you?” 

‘That depends.” 

“I was warned about that,” he said. “But I like serious women.” 

“Who warned you?” 


With a vague gesture, he indicated everyone and no one. “Peo- 
ple,” 


“What did they tell you?” 


“That you were distant and austere. But I don’t really think so.” 
_ I pressed my lips together, hoping it would prevent me from ask- 
ing further questions. Ive always been able to avoid being caught 
by the snare of mirrors. But the glances, the looks, the stares of 
other i«ople, who can resist that dizzying pit? I dress in black, 
speak little, wite not at all; together, all these things form a cer- 
tain picture which others see. I’m no one. It’s easy of course to say 
I am I.” But who am I? Where find myself? I would have to be on 
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he other side of every door, but when it’s I who knock the others _ 
;row silent. Suddenly I felt my face burning; I felt like ripping it 
Dif. 

“Why don’t you write?” Scriassine asked. 

‘There are enough books in the world.” 

“That’s not the only reason,” he said, staring at me through 
small, prying eyes. “The truth is you don’t want to expose your- 
self.” 

“Expose myself to what?” 

“On the surface, you seem very sure of yourself, but basically 
you’re extremely timid. You’re one of those people who pride them- 
selves on not doing things.” 

.. I interrupted him. “Don’t try analyzing me; I know every dark re- 
cess of myself. I’m a psychiatrist, you know.” 

“I know,” he said, smiling. “Do you think we could have dinner 
together one evening? I feel lost in this blacked-out Paris; I don’t 
seem to know anyone any more.” 

Suddenly, I thought, “Well, well! At least for him I have legs!” I 
took out my notebook; I had no reason for refusing. 

“All right, let’s have dinner together,” I said. “Can you make it 
the third of January?” 

“It’s a date. Eight o’clock at the Ritz bar. Does that suit you?” 
“Fine.” 

I felt ill at ease. Oh, it isn’t that I cared much what be thought of 
me. Mo, not that. When I see my own likeness in the depths of 
someone else’s consciousness, I always experience a moment of 
panic. But it doesn’t last very long; I snap right out of it. What did 
bother me was having glimpsed Robert through eyes that weren’t 
mine. Had he really reached an impasse? I looked over at him and 
saw him take Paula by the waist and spin her around; with his other 
hand, he was drawing God only knows what in the air. Perhaps he 
was explaining something about the flow of time to her. In any 
case, they were both laughing; he didn’t give the least impression of 
being in danger. Were he in danger, he would surely have known 
it; Robert isn’t often mistaken and he never lies to himself. I went to 
the bay window and hid myself behind the red draperies. Scriassine 
had spoken quite a bit of nonsense, but he had posed certain ques- 
tions I was unable to brush off so easily. During all these weeks, I 
had fled from questions. We’d been wailing so long for this mo- 
ment — the liberation, victory — that I wanted to get all I could out 
of it. There would always be time enough tomorrov/ to think of the 
next day. Well, now I bad thought of it, and I v/ondered v/hat 
Robert thought. His doubts never produced a diminishing of ac- 
tivity, but on the contrary they stimulated him to excesses. Didn’t 
those long-drawn-out conversations, those letters, those telephone 
calls, those nocturnal debauches of work cover up a deep disturb- 
ance? He never hides anything from me, but sometimes he keepr. 
certain worries temporarily to himself. And besides, I thought re- 
morsefully, tonight he again repeated to Paula, “V/c’rc at the cross- 
roads.” He said it often, and through cowardice I avoiderl givintr 
those .words their true weight. The crossroads. Therefore, in Rob- 
ert’s eyes, the world was in danger. And be,i.s the v/orld fo'- '-se. ' 
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was in danger! He spoke volubly as we were returning home, arm 
in arm, through the familiar darkness along the quays. But tonight 
his voice wasn't enough to reassure me. He was bursting with. what 
he had seen and heard, and he was very gay; when he has remained 
shut in for days and nights on end. the least occasion to go out be- 
comes an event. When he spoke of the party, it seemed to me ns if I 
had spent the evening with my eyes blindfolded and my ears stuffed 
with cotton. He had eyes all around his head and a dozen pairs 
of ears. I listened to him, but at the same time I continued question- 
ing myself. He was never going to complete that journal he had 
kept so conscientiously all during the war. Why not? Was that a 
symptom? Of what? 

“Poor, unhappy Paula! It’s a catastrophe for a woman to be loved 
by a writer,” Robert was saying. “She believed everything Perron 
told her about herself.” 

I tried to concentrate on Paula. “I’m afraid the liberation went 
to her head,” I said. “Last year she had practically wiped out all 
her illusions. And now she’s beginning to play at being madly in 
love again. But she’s only playing.” 

“She wanted absolutely to make me say that time doesn’t exist,” 
Robert said. “The best part of her life is behind her, and now that 
the war’s over she’s hoping to relive the past.” 

“Isn’t that what we were all hoping for?” I asked. I thought I 
had spoken the words lightly, but Robert’s hand tightened around 
my arm. 

“What’s ivrong?” he asked. 

•A “Not a thing; everything’s perfect,” I said flippantly. 

“Come now! I know what it means when you start speaking in 
your worldly woman’s voice,” Robert said. “I’m sure something’s 
churning in that little head of yours right now. How many glasses 
of punch did you have?” 

“Certainly less than you. And anyhow, the punch has nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Ah! You admit it!” Robert said triumphantly. “Something is the 
matter and the punch has nothing to do with it. What is it then?” 

“Scriassine,” 1 answered, laughing. “He explained to me why 
French intellectuals are done for.” 

“He’d like that!" 

“I know, but he frightened me anyhow.” 

“A great big girl like you who lets herself be frightened by the 
first prophet who comes along! I get a big kick out of Scriassine; 
he’s restless, he rambles on. boils up, makes you know he's there. 
But you shouldn’t take him seriously.” 

“He said that politics wall eat you up, that you’ll stop writing.” 

“And you believed him?” Robert said gaily. 

Well, it is true you're not showing any sign of finishing your 
memoirs,” I replied. 

Robert paused for a second and then said, ‘That’s a special 
case. 

“But why?” 

There are too many weapons in those memoirs that can be used 
agamst me." 
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“That’s precisely why the thing is wortli what it's worth," I sjtid 
spiritedly. “It’s so rare to find a man who dares to coarc out in the 
open! And when he docs accept the dare, he invariahly wins out 
in the end.” 

“Yes,” Robert said, “after he’s dead." Vie shrugged liia shoulders, 
“Now that I’m back in politics 1 have a lot of enemies. Do you real- 
ize how delighted they’d be the day those memoirs appeared in 
print?” 

“Your enemies will always find weapons to use against you, the 
ones m the ioumal or others,” I said. 

“Just imagine those memoirs in the hands of Lafaurie., or La- 
chaume, or young Lambert. Or in tlie hands of any jountnlisl, for 
that matter,” Robert said. 

Cut oil completely from politic.s, from Ibe future, from the pub- 
lic, not even knowing whether Ills journal would ever be pnblislied, 
Robert had rediscovered in its writing (lie adventure of llie ex- 
plorer venturing rntc an unnamed wilderness at random, without a 
trail to folIoWr wShout signs to warn him of il.s dangers, In my 
opinion, he had never v-ritten anything better. ”If you become in- 
volved in politics,” r sard impatiently, “then yon no longer have the 
right to write sincere hooks, h that it?” 

“No, you can wrns sincere books but not scandalous ones," Rob- 
ert replied. “And yen xr.fTf-' very v/cll that nowadays tliere are a 
thousand things a nr.nrr cnn'i speak about wjtliout causing a scan- 
" He smiled, “To t.eir toe truth, there isn’t much about any in- 
dividual that doesn’t ier(S 'nse'f to ‘candai.” 

We walked a few step'.' in silence and then I said, “You spent 
three years writing' those- r'lerofrs. Doesn’t it botlier you to leave 
them lying in the hotter.-,- ov^. -drav/er?” 

‘Tve stopped thinking sfw.rt t.hem. I have another book on my 
mmd now.” 

"What’s it afcou;?’’ 

I li tell you ail 5bo*n' it in' r. iie-.v davs.” 

I looked af -Koberf nMs.ckc'.O'.-'T.iy. *‘/md do you really believe 
you 11 find enornb 'irne-o';”'-'r.<'” 

”Of cour.ve;r " 

It doesn’t me. Right now vou don’t iave a 

nnnnie to yb.eriefo.-;' 

In p^ctiesr it"- roc-tkinirig that’s the hardest. Aftenvard you 

can uskeirener,.^ -; 

“And what if it doesn’t become 
politics or would J’ou 


,.y ’■ '•■■'’'Ou’tln't be a great tragedy if I stopptn 

answered with a smile. ‘I’ve sen '■ 


vn.-,-: 


T" Tpf-paper inmy life!” 

other dav you were, s-“> 

-■r j ; - i, '.rCt they can wait a while.” ' 

- f -T >:ear? Ten years?” J-usked - , < 

r ^ conciliatory -tone of vO' 
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sUuation at present is extremely stimulating; I hope you realize that. 
This is the first time the left has ever held its fate in its own hands, 
the first chance to try to organize a group independent of the Com- 
munists without running the risk of serving the cause of the nght. 
I’m not going to let this opportunity slip by! I’ve been waiting for 

it all my life.” . , ,, t -j 

“For my part, I think your books are more important, I said. 
“They bring people something unique and different. But when it 
comes to politics, you’re not the only one around who can become 


involved in it.” 

“But I’m the only one who can steer things in the dnection 1 
want them to take,” Robert said cheerfully. “You of all people 
ou^t to understand me. The vigilance committees and the Resist- 
ance were useful, all right, but they were negative things. Today, 
it’s a question of building, and that’s a whole lot more interesting.” 
“I understand you very well, but your writing interests me more.” 
“Haven’t we always agreed that one doesn't write just for the 
sake of writing?” Robert said. “At certain times, other forms of ac- 
tion become more urgent.” 

“Not for you,” I replied. “First and foremost, you’re a writer." 
“You know that’s not true,” Robert said reproachfully. “For me, 
the revolution comes first.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but you can best serve the revolution by writing 
your books.” 

Robert shook his head, “That depends on the circumstances. 
We’re at a critical moment of history right now; first we have to 
V. win the political battle.” 

'^5 “And what happens if we don’t win it?” I asked. “Do you really 
,■^1 believe there’s a chance of a new war?” 

' “I don’t believe a new war is going to start tomorrow,” Robert 
replied. “But what has to be avoided at all cost is the creation of a 
situation in the world which might easily lead to war. If that hap- 
pens. then we’U sooner or later come to blows again. And we also 
have to prevent this victory from being exploited by capitalism.” 
He .shrugged his shoulders. “There are a lot of things that have to 
be prevented before one can afford to amuse oneself writing books 
that no one might ever read.” 


I stopped dead in the middle of the street. “What? Do you be- 
lieve that too? That people will lose interest in literature?” 

“Believe me, they’ll have a lot of other things to keep themselves 
busy with,” Robert said in a voice that again seemed to me too re- 
assuring. 

“The prospect doesn't seem to bother you at all,” I said indig- 
nantly. "But a world without literature and art would be horribh 
sad.” 

“In any event, there are millions of men at this very moment tc 
whom literature means absolutely nothing,” Robert replied. 

"Yes, but you always expected that to change.” 

"I still expect it to. BTiat makes you think I don’t?” Robert asked 
“But that's precisely it,” he went on without waiting for me to an- 
swer. “If the world decides to change, there’s no doubt we'll gc 
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through a period in which literature will be almost completely out 
of the picture.” 

We went into the study and I sat down on the arm of one of the 
leather chairs. Yes, I had certainly drunk too much punch; the 
walls were spinning crazily. I looked at the table on which Robert 
had been writing night and day for .twenty years. He was sixty 
now, and if this period of political upheaval dragged on for very 
long he ran the risk of never seeing the end of it. He couldn’t pos- 
sibly be as indifferent to such a prospect as he tried to appear. 

.“Let’s look into this thing a tittle,” I said. “You believe your 
major works are stUl ahead of you and just five minutes ago you 
said you were going to begin a new book. That implies that you be- 
lieve there are people around who want to read what you’ve writ- 


ten ...” 

“Oh, I suppose that’s more than likely,” Robert said. “But the op- 
posite view can’t be rejected out of hand.” He sat down next to me 
in the chair. “It’s not really as horrible as you might think,” he 
added cheerfully. “Literature is created for men and not men for 
literature.” . • 

“It would be sad for you,” I said. “You wouldn’t be happy if you 
stopped writing.” 

“1 don’t know,” Robert replied with a grin. “I have no imagina- 
tion.” 

But he has. I remember how worried be was the night he said to 
me, “My major works are still ahead of me!” He’s determined that 
those works shall have weight, permanence. It’s useless for him to 
protest; above all else, he’s a writer. At first perhaps he had 
dreamed only of serving the revolution; literature was just a means. 
But it soon became an end; he loved it for itself and all his books 
prove it, especially those memoirs he doesn’t want published. He 
wrote them purely for the pleasure of writing. No, the truth is that 
he simply doesn’t want to talk about himself, and that reluctance 
isn’t a good sign. 

“As for me,” 1 said, “1 have plenty of imagination.” 

The walls were spinning, but I was thinking very lucidly, much 
more lucidly than I do in the morning before breakfast. In the 
morning before eating, you’re on the defensive, you manage some- 
how not to know thin^ you really do know. Suddenly I saw every- 
thing with perfect clarity. The war was ending and a new history in 
which nothing was guaranteed was beginning. And Robert’s future 
wasn’t guaranteedrit was perfectly possible for him to stop writing 
and even for all his published works to be swallowed up into noth- 
ingness. 

What do you really think?” I asked. “Do you think things will 
turn out good or bad?” 


Robert began to laugh. “I’m not a prophet! But one thing is cer- 
tain, he added. We’re holding a lot of trumps.” 

“But what are the chances of winning?” 

you?^'a 

I said- “I liave a right to 

ask a few questions from time to time.” ^ 
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“I ask myself a few, too, you know,” Robert said. 

Yes, he docs ask himself questions, and graver ones than i do. 

, I rarely act on my beliefs; that’s why I so easily bepme unhappy, 
realize I’m wrong being that way, but with Robert it costs so little 

0 be wrong. . , 

“But you only ask yourself those questions you re able to an- 

wer,” I said. . 

He laughed again. “Preferably, yes. The others don t serve mueb 
lurpose." 

“That’s no reason not to ask them,” I said. My voice was rising, 
mt I wasn’t angry with Robert. I was angry with myself, with my 
blindness during these past weeks. “I’d still like to have some idea 
af whatls going to happen to us,” I persisted. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather late?” Robert asked. “We’ve both 
had a lot of punch to drink, and our minds will be a lot clearer to- 
morrow morning.” 

Tomorrow morning the walls will stop spinning, the furniture and 
books will be in their proper places, always the same places. And 
my ideas, too, will fall back into place, and I’ll begin to live again 
from day to day, without turning my head, looking just so far and 
no further into the future. I’ll stop paying attention to that dis- 
cordant clatter in my heart. I’m tired of that diet. I looked at the 
cushion by the fireplace on which Diego used to sit. “A Nazi vic- 
tory doesn't enter into my plans,” be had said. And then they had 
killed him. 

“Ideas are always too definite!” I said. “The war is won. There’s 
a definite idea for you. Well, in my opinion we went to a very 
peculiar parly tonight, with all the dead who weren’t there.” 

“There’s quite a difference between saying that their deaths 

1 served some purpose and none at all,” Robert said. 

“Diego’s served no purpose at all,” I retorted. “And what if it 
had?” I added irritably. “It's fine for the living, this system by 
which everything leads to something else. But the dead stay dead 
and we're constantly betraying them; they don’t lead to anything.” 
“We don’t betray them by choice,” Robert protested. 

“We betray them when we forget them and when we use them,” I 
said. “Regret has to be useless or else it's not really regret.” 

Robert thought for a moment and then, with a perplexed look on 
his face, said, “I suppose I’ve no great talent for regretting. I don’t 
bother myself much with questions I can’t answer, things I can’t 
change.” He paused a moment and added, “I don’t say I’m right 
about tliat.” 

"And I don't say you're wrong. In any case, the dead are dead 
and we, we go on living. All the regretting in the world won’t 
change that.” 

Robert took my hand. “Don’t go looking for things to make you 
remorseful,” he said. “We’il also die. you know; that brings us very 
close to them, doesn't it?” 

I withdrew my hand; at that moment I was the enemy of all 
friendly feelings. I didn’t want to be consoled, not yet. 

“Your damned punch has really gone to my head,” I said. ‘Tm 
going to bed.” 
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“Yes go to bed now. And tomorrow we’ll ask each other all the 
questions you want, even those that serve no purpose, Robert said. 

“And you? Aren’t you coming to bed?” 

“No, I think I’ll take a shower and do some work. 

“There’s no doubt Robert is better armed than I against regrets, 

I thought, getting into bed. He works, acts; the future is more real 
tojiim than the past. And he writes. All the things that fall outside 
his normal. course of life— misfortune, defeat, death — he puts into 
his books and considers himself rid of them. But I, have no re- 
course; whatever 1 lose I can never regain, and there s nothing to 
redeem my infidelities. Suddenly I began to weep. These are my 
eyes that are weeping,” I thought. He sees everything, but not 
through my eyes.” I was weeping, and for the first time in twenty 
years I was alone, alone with my remorse, my fear. I fell asleep and 
dreamed I was dead. I woke up with a start, and the fear was still 
there. For an hour now, I’ve been struggling against it, but it’s still 
there. And death continues to prowl silently in the room. I switch 
on the lights, turn them off; if Robert sees the ray of light under 
my door, he’ll worry. It’s useless; tonight he can’t help me. When I 
wanted to talk to him about himself, he evaded my questions. He 
knows he’s in danger; I’m afraid for him. Up to now I've always 
had the fullest confidence in him; I’ve never tried to measure him. 
For me the measure of all things was Robert. I’ve lived with him as 
I’ve lived with myself, no distance separating us. But, suddenly. 
I’ve lost all confidence — in everything. No fixed stars, no mile- 
stones. Robert is a'man, a fallible, vulnerable man of sixty whom 
the past no longer protects and the future menaces. I lean back 
against the pillow, my eyes wide open. To see him better I’ve got to 
step backward, far enough back to blot out the view of those twenty 
years of unquestioning love I’ve given him. 

It’s not easy. There was a time I did see him from a distance, but 
I was too young, I looked at him from too far off. Friends had 
pointed him out to me at the Sorbonne; they spoke of him a great 
deal, with a mixture of admiration and disapproval. It was whis- 
pered that he drank and frequented brothels. If that had been true, 
I think it would have attracted rather than repelled me; I was still 
rebelling against my pious childhood. In my mind, sin was a touch- 
ing manifestation of the absence of God, and if someone had told 
me that Dubreuilh raped little girls I’d have taken him for a saint of 
sorts. But his vices were minor and his too-well-established fame 
irntated me. When I began taking his courses, I had already made 
up my mind that the “great man” was a phony. Of course, he was 
different from all the other professors. He would come rushing 

i^f four or five min- 

ev 'a survey us for a moment with his large, craftv 

^ in either a very arable or 

a \ery aggressive voice. There was something provwative in his 

: ■ 'i®’ .^oice> his bursts of laughter which sometimes 


ya mpossioie, tnerefore, to attribute to negligence 
jackets, his sweaters, his clumsy shoes. He 
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ccncy with such, an obvious lack of restraint that I thought it af- 
fected. I bad read his novels and didn’t like them at all; I expected 
them to bring me some inspiring message, and all they ever spoke to 
me of were' indifferent people, frivolous sentiments, ana a tot or 
other things that didn’t seem to me the least bit essential. As tor n« 
courses, they were interesting all right, but he never really said 
anything worthy of a genius. And he was always so cocksure oi 
being right that I had an irresistible desire to contradict him. On, 1 
was convinced, too, that the truth was to the left; ever since my 
childhood I had sniffed an odor of stupidity and lies in bourgeois 
thinking, a very foul-smelling odor. And then I had learned from 
the Gospel that all men are equal, are brothers; that’s one thing l 
continued to believe in with an unshakable faith. But spiritually, 
after I bad been for so long crammed full of absolutes, the void 
left in the heavens made a mockery of all the morality ! had been 
taught. But Dubreuilh believed there could be salvation here_ on 
earth. I let him know where I stood in my first essay. “Revolution, 
fine,” I said, “but what then?" When he gave me back my paper a 
week later as we were leaving the classroom, he ridiculed my efforts. 
According to him, my absolute was the abstract dream of a petty 
bourgeoise incapable of facing reality. Of course I couldn’t bold 
my own against him, and he won everj’ round. But that didn’t prove 
anything, and I told him as much. We resumed our discussion the 
following week and this time he tried to convince me, rather than 
overwhelm me. I had to admit that in private discussion he didn’t at 
all seem to feel that he was a great man. He began chatting with me 
rather often after classes, sometimes he walked home with me, oc- 
casionally taking a longer route than was necessary. And then we 
began going out together in the afternoons, the evenings. We 
stopped talldng about morality and politics and other lofty subjects. 
He told me about the people he knew and the things he did, and 
most of all he would take me for walks, show me streets, squares, 
quays, canals, cemeteries, suburbs, warehouses, vacant lots, little 
cafts, and a hundred comers of Paris that were completely new to 
me. And 1 began to realize that I had never really seen things I be- 
lieved I had always known; with him everything took on a thousand 
rncanings — faces, voices, people’s clothing, a tree poster, a neon 
sign, no matter what. I reread all his novels. And I soon realized 1 
had completely misunderstood them the first time. Dubreuilh gave 
the impression of writing capriciously, for his own pleasure, com- 
pletely without motivation. And yet on closing the book, you felt 
yourself overwhelmed with anger, disgust, revolt; you wanted 
things to change. To read certain passages from his works, you 
would take him for a pure esthete; he has a feel for words, and he’s 
interested in things for themselves, in rain and clear skies, in the 
games of love and chance, in everything. Only he doesn’t stop 
there; suddenly you find yourself thrown in among people, and all 
their problems become your concern. That's why Fm so deter- 
mined for him to continue writing; I know through my own ex- 
perience v/hat he can bring to his readers. There’s no gap between 
his political ideas and his poetic emotions. Because he himself 
loves life so much, he wants all men to be able to share it'abun- 
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dantly. And because he loves people, everything that’s part of their 
lives interests him deeply. 

I reread his books, listened to him, questioned him; I was so 
taken up with this new life of mine that I didn’t even think of ask- 
ing myself why, exactly, he enjoyed being with me. I was already so 
involved that I had no time to discover what was happening inside 
my own heart. When one night he took me in his arms in the mid- 
dle of the Jardins du Carrousel, I was offended. “I will only kiss a 
man I love,” I said coldly. “But you do love me!” he answered 
calmly. And when he said it, I knew it was true. I hadn’t been aware 
of it; it had all happened too fast. With Robert, everything happened 
so fast! In fact, that was precisely the quality in him that had cap- 
tivated me at first. Other people were so slow, life was so slow. He, 
he burned up time and pushed everything out of his way. From the 
moment I knew I loved him, I followed him eagerly from surprise 
to surprise. I learned that one could live without furniture and 
without schedules, skip lunches, not go to bed at night, sleep in the 
afternoon, make love in a w'ood as well as in bed. It seemed a 
simple and joyous thing to me to become a woman in his arms; 
when the pleasure was frightening, his smile would reassure me. A 
single shadow' lay over my heart — ^vacations were drawing near and 
the thought of being separated from him terrified me. Robert ob- 
viously realized that. Was that why he suggested we get married? 
The idea had never even crossed my mind; at nineteen, it seems 
as natural to be loved by the man with whom you’re in love as by 
doting parents or all-powerful God. 

“But I really did love you!” Robert told me much later. Coming 
from him, what precisely did those words mean? Would he have 
loved me a year earlier when he was still taken up body and soul 
in political battles? And the year I came to know him, couldn’t he 
have chosen someone else as consolation for his inactivity? That’s 
the kind of question that serves no purpose whatsoever. Let’s drop 
it. One thing was definitely certain; he was determined to make me 
happy, and he did not fail. Up to then I hadn’t been unhappy, but 
neither had I been happy. I was always in good health and occa- 
sionally I had moments which I enjoyed. But most of the time I was 
plainly and simply disconsolate. Foolishness, lies, injustice, suffer- 
ing; all around me a deep, black chaos. And how absurd it all was! 
Those days which repeated themselves from week to week, from 
century to century, without ever getting any place. Living was sim- 
ply a matter of waiting some forty or si.xty years for death to come, 
trudging along through emptiness. That was why I studied so 
avidly; only books and ideas xvere able to hold their own; they 
alone seemed real to me. , , 

Thanks to Robert, ideas were brought down to earth cmd me 
earth became coherent, like a book, a book that begins badly but 
will finish well. Humanity was going somewhere; history had mean- 
ing. and so did my own e.xistcnce. Oppression and miscrwr<^ntaincd, 
W'ithin themselves the promise of their disappearance;/ at 

ready been conquered, shame swept away. The sky , •. •, 

mv head and the old fears left me. Robert hadn’t f. ‘ 
theories; he simply showed me that to live was suffic. -'S 
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suade myself that m ^„q j ,,vas saying to Paula, 

was before. In ^ is what I am trying to 

■It's just like it used to be isn f is what i 
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S hem- hh destiny^aranteed that of the world, and vice versa. 
But with the horrifying past behind ns, how can anyone have any 
fflith in the future? Diego is dead, too many others ha\e died, 
Same hS returned to larth, the word “happiness" has lost al 
meaning. All around me, nothing but chaos again. Maybe the 
7o7i will pull out of it. But when? Two or three centunes are 
much too long; our own days are nunibered. If Robert s Me ends m 
defeat, in doubt, in despair, nothing will ever make up for it. 

I hear a slight movement in his study; he’s reading, thinking, plati- 
ning. Will he succeed? And if not, what then? No need to think 
of the worst; until now, no one has ever eaten us up. We just go on 
existing, following the whim of a story that isn’t ours at all. And 
Robert has been reduced to the role of a passive witness. What ivill 
he do with himself? I know how much the revolution means to him; 
it’s his absolute. The experiences of bis youth left an indelible mark 
upon him; during all those years he spent growing up among soot- 
colored houses and lives, socialism was his only hope. And it wasn't 
because of generosity or logic that he believed in it, but because 
of necessity. For him, becoming a man meant only one thing: be- 
coming a militant partisan, like hb father. It took quite a lot to 
make him withdraw from politics — the infuriating disillusionment 
of '14, his rupture with Cachin two years after Tours, his inability 
to awaken the old revolutionary flame in the Socialist Party. At the 
first opportunity, he leaped eagerly into tbe political arena again, 
and right now he’s more excited about it than ever. To reassure my- 
self I tell myself that he has all manner of resources at his com- 
mand. ^ter our marriage, during the years he spent away from ac- 
tive politics, he wrote a great deal and he was happy. But was he? 
I chose to believe it, and until tonight I never dared prj' into what 
really went on inside him. I no longer feel very certain about our 
past. If he WMted a child so soon, it was probably because I alone 
WMnt enough to justify his existence. Or perhaps he was trying to 
.rnf that future which he could no lonser con- 

trol Yes, tot desire of his to become a father seems rather sienifi- 
now that _1 look back upon it. And the sadnesfof our pS- 
f significant, too. We walked through the sicS^f 

I'-f w’ rae the school where his father had 

taugl the somber building in which, at the age of toe he £3 
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^aUdly, Nothing has changed. But I write novelsr'l wanted to 
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bis joy, his necessity; it’s he, himself. Renouncing writing would be 

suicide for him. . . , 

Well; all he would have to do is resign himself to writing to 
order. Others do it. Others, but not Robert. If I had to, I could- 
imagine him working actively for a cause halfheartedly. But writing 
is something else again; if he were no longer able to express him- 
self freely, the pen would fall from his hand. . _ 

Now I see the impasse. Robert believes completely in certain 
ideas, and before the war we were positive that one day they would 
be realized.- His whole life has been devoted to enriching them and 
preparing for their birth. But suppose they’re never bom? Suppose 
the revolution takes a different tack, turns against the humanism 
Robert has always defended? What can he do? If he helps build a 
future hostile to all the values in which he believes, his struggle be-, 
comes absurd. But if he stubbornly insists on maintaining values 
that will never come down to earth, he becomes one of those old 
dreamers whom, above all, he has always wanted not to emulate. 
No, between those alternatives, no choice is possible. In either 
case, it would mean defeat, impotence; and for Robert that would 
be a living death. That’s why he’s thrown himself so energetically 
into the fight. He tells me the present situation offers an opportu- 
nity he’s been waiting for all his life. All right. But it also carries 
with it a graver danger than any he has ever experienced, and he 
knows it. Yes, I’m sure he’s already told himself everything I’ve 
been thinking. He’s told himself that his future might be nothing 
but the grave, that he’ll be buried without leaving'any more trace 
of himself than Rosa and Diego. And it’s even worse; perhaps the 
men of tomorrow will look upon him as a dunderhead, a fool, a 
charlatan, a drone, a complete failure. It may even be that one day 
he 11 be tempted to look upon himself through their mean cruel 
eyes. In that case, he’ll live out the rest of his life in disillusion- 
ment. Robert disillusioned! That would be an even more intoler- 
able hoTOr than death itself. I can accept my death and his, but 
never his disillusionment. No. To think of waking up tomorrow 
and the next day, and all the days that follow, with that monstrous 
menace on the horizon! I won’t stand for it. No. But I can saTno 
rn 'i hundred times, and it won’t change a thing’ 

u!L ^ that menace tomorrow and all the days after 
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that long absence? It’s difficult, working from within, f<l 
to define himself, to set limits on himself. He wasn’t a jl 
natic, nor a literary esthete, nor a dedicated man in any! 
ther, he felt quite ordinary, and the feeling didn’t upset I 
least. A man like everyone else, who spoke sincerely q 
would speak in the name of everyone, for everyone. Cof 
cerity; that was the only distinctive thing he felt he hi 
for, the only restriction he would have to impose upon h' 
added another flower to the cluster. But it isn’t easy to I 
First of all, he had no intention of making an open d 
And secondly, whosoever says novel, says tie. Well, | 
think about that later. For the moment, be had above | 
keep himself from becoming burdened with too many 1 
Say anything, begin anywhere — beneath the moon in thy 
of El Oued. The paper was bare; he had to take advani 
“Did you start your light novel?’’ Paula asked. | 

“I don’t know.” ] 

“What do you mean, you don’t know? Don’t you kf 
you’re writing?” .. j 

“I’m planning to surprise myself,” he said with a laugh. 1 
Paula shrugged her shoulders. As a matter of fact, wh| 
was quite true; he really didn’t want to know. Without j 
blance of order, any basic plan, he jotted down odds anj 
his life, and it amused and pleased him, and he could askj 
ing more. j 

The evening he went to meet Nadine, he left his writh 
fully. He had told Paula he was going out w'ith Serial 
ing the last year he had learned to be more discreet. Tr 
Tm going out with Nadine” would have brought on so/' ; 
ions, so many misinterpretations, that he chose not to .* j 
yas really absurd to hide the fact that he was meet' 
yard girl whom he had always looked upon as a ' J 
it was even more absurd to have made the appointn , 
alace. He pushed open the door to the Bar Rouge r' : 

;o her table. She was sitting between Lachaur " ' 

“No fights tonight?” 



ordered the same things ^ 
proved of everything he said ^ 
seemed rather suspect to Henri, ice 
tening to him; she v/as estrng gresduj ' 

plate. He let the conversation lapse 
notice it. Having srvallQvred tee last 
with a broad gesture. 









“And now where do yon plan to ta.« css i _ 

“You don't like jazz and you don't Ete canceg-' 
“No.” 

. “Weil, we can try the Tropic cf Cancer.'’ 

“Can you have any fun ti:ere?~ 

"Why? Do you know some can have 

Tropic isn’t a bad place for a quiet ta'A:.' 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Sn'owny seats 


are a:. 


for talking.” Her face lit up. 


er g: zzzl mere 




’em tne 


places 1 do like — the ones where you see those naked. v;c 
“Really? That sort of thing amnses yan?' ^ 

“Oh, yes. Of coune, the Terkis’n ba±s are ‘cet 
cabarets aren’t bad.” 

"You wouldn’t by any chance be just a liule "cit cenetted, 
would you?" Henri asked, lau^ing- 
“It’s possible,” she said drSy. “Have you anything better to sug- 
gest?" 

It was impossible to imagine anything more Lt-ccngrccns than go- 


ing to see naked women with this tali, aw.Vnward ^ri who was 


neither a virgin nor yet a woman. But Kenri had taken it tgi-or. him- 
self to entertain her and he had no idea of bow to go about h 
They went to Chez Astarte and sat down at a table in fren* d 
a champagne bucket. The room was still empty; nt the 'car. he 
house girls v/ere chattering to eac'n. other. Nadine studied hen 
carefully, 

“If I were 'a man," she said, “Td take a dSerent womactete 
with me eVery night.” 

“If you had a different woman every night, they’d all sm tie 
same after a while,” . ' “ 

“You’re wrong. Take that little brunette over there, stJlie **5- 
head with those pretty falsies, for example. You wocYcr 
same thing at all under their dresses.” She rested t-r mr ^ Ce 
palm of her hand and looked steadily at Henri. “Arm i ; 
esled in women?” ^ 

“Not in that way.” 

“How then?” 


Well, ITike looking at them when they’re rmttr 


2 - 


you? I’m not pretty, i dance badly, an/ 

remember? y, 


fnr 


I OU Vi’SrS - 
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The blonde followed him unenthusiastically onto the danw 
floor. She was a silly, ordinary-looking thing; he couldn’t see why 
Nadine took such an interest in her; To tell the truth, Nadmes 
whims were beginning to get on his nerves. When he returned to 
the table, he noticed she had filled the two champagne glasses 
and was looking at them meditatively. 

“You’re nice,” she said, looking at him tenderly. Suddenly she 
smiled and asked, “Do ybu get funny when you’re drunk?” 

“When I’m drunk I always think Tm very funny.” 

“And other people, what do they think?” 

“When Tm drunk, I don’t worry much about what other people 
think.” 

She pointed to the bottle. “Let’s see you get drunk.” 

“Champagne isn’t what’ll do it.” 

“How many passes can you drink without getting drunk?” 

- “Quite a few.” 

“More than three?” 

“Of course.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. “That’s something I’d like to see! 
Do you mean to say you could gulp these two glasses down and it 
wouldn’t do anything to you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Let’s see you try.” 

“Why?” 

“People are always bragging; sometimes you have to call their 
bluff." 

“After that, I suppose you’ll ask me to stand on my head,” Henri 
said. 

“After that, you can go home and go to bed. Drink up; one after 
the other.” 

He swallowed the contents of one of the glasses and felt a sud- 
den shock in the pit ofTis stomach. 

“Now the second,” Nadine said, handing him the other glass. 

He drank it down. 

He woke up stretched out on a bed, naked, alongside a naked 
woman who was holding him by the hair and shaking his head. 

“Who are you?” he mumbled. 

“Nadine. Wake up, it’s late.” 

He opened his eyes; the lights, were on. He was in a strange 
room, a hotel room. Yes,, he remembered the desk clerk, the stair- 
way. Before that, he had been drinking champagne. His head' 
ached. 


“What happened? I don’t understand.” 

‘^at champagne you drank was spiked with brandy,” Nadine 
replied, laughing. 


“You spiked my champagne with brandy?” 

I did. It s a little trick I often play on the Americans when 
have to get them drunk. Anyhow,” she said, still smiling, “it wi 
the only way to have you.” 

“And did you have me?” 

“If you can call it that.” 


He carefully touched his head. “I don’t remember a thing.” 
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seS added, “Besides, 


slic’d Jinovi' 2:irC'iit xi . . 

^So jtist tc rer £ 2i:ile psin- you'd cepnve me of some- 
thlTg I vraa: -r??£ than arrdalns is the -srorld.” 

“Do yon really Tinnt to go that much?" 

“A cGimlrr Triere there’s son and plenty to eat? Fd sell my soul 


to CO.’’ 

"You Trere Imngzy cniing the ■vrar?” 

“Huagiy? And h'^r in mind that when it came to scroun^g for 
food, no cme coiili beat hf other. She d ride her bike fifty miles out 
into the country just to bring us back a couple of pounds of mush- 
rooms or a chunk of meaL But that still didn’t keep us from being 
hungry. I literally went craty over the first American, who plunked 
his rations in my arms.” 

"Is that what made you like Americans so much?” 

‘That, and at first they used to amuse me.” She shrugged 
her shoulders. “Now, they’re too well organized; it’s not fun any 
more. Paris has become sinister again.” She gave Henri an imploring 
look. ‘T ake m e ndth you.” 

He would have enjoyed giving her that pleasure; nothing could 
be more gratifying than to make someone truly happy. But how 
could he ever convince Paula to accept a thing like that? 

“You’ve bad affairs before,” Nadine said, “and Paula put up 
v/ith them.” 

“Who told you that?” 

Nadine smiled slyly. “When a woman talks about her love affairs 
to another woman, it gets around pretty fast.” 

Yes, Henri had admitted to a few infidelities, for which Paula 
had magnanimously forgiven him. But the difficulty now was that an 
explanation would inexorably lead him either to an entanglement 
of lies — and he wanted no more lies — or to abruptly demanding 
his freedom. And he h^ no stomach for that. 

“But going away together for a whole month,” he murmured, “is 
something else again.” 

“But we’JI leave each other as soon as wc get back. I don’t 
want to take you away from Paula,” Nadine said with an insolent 
laugh. “All 1 want to do is get away from here for a while.” 

Henri hesitated. To wander through strange streets and sit in 
outdoor cafes with a woman who laughed in your face, to find her 
warm, young body in a hotel room at night, yes, it was tempting. 
And since he had already decided to break off with Paula, what 
did he gain by waiting? Time would never patch things up; just the 
opposite. 


promise you anything. Just remember, 
this isn t a promise But Im going to try talking to Paula, and if it 
seems possible to take you, well ... I will.” u , onu n n 
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bind of the festive village but burned-out houses and heaps of 

hUle bodies. . . , , , 

A sudden gust of cold air made me shiver; Nadme had opened 


; the door. 

“Why didn’t you ask me to help youT’ 

“I thought you were getting dressed.” _ , 

“I finished dressing long ago,” she said. She knelt beside me and 
grabbed a newspaper. “Are you afraid I don't know how to do 
this? Don’t worry; it’s not beyond me.” 

The fact is that she really wasn’t very good at it; she wet the 
. paper too much, didn’t wad it enough. But nevertheless I should 
have asked her to help. 1 examined her critically. “Let me fix you 
up a little,” I said. 

“For whom? Lambert?” 

I took a shawl and an antique brooch from my dresser and put 
them on her. Then I handed her a pair of pumps with leather soles, 
a present from a patient who believed herself cured. 

Nadine hesitated. “But you’re going out tonight, too. What are 
you going to wear?” 

“No one ever looks at my feet,” I said, laughing. 

She took the shoes and grumbled, “Thanks.” I almost answered, 
“You’re welcome,” as one would to a stranger. My attentions, my 
generosity made her feel uncomfortable, for she i^asn’t really grate- 
ful and she reproached herself for not being so. I felt her waver- 
ing between gratitude and suspicion as she awkwardly crumpled 
the newspaper. And after all, she was right in distrusting me; my 
devotion, ray generosity were the most unfair of my wiles; 1 was 
seeking to escape remorse at the expense of making her feel guilty. 
Remorse because Diego was dead, because Nadine didn’t have any 
pretty dresses, because she didn’t know what it meant to laugh 
ligblheartedly, because sullcnness made her ugly; remorse because I 
didn’t know how to make her obey me and because I didn’t love her 
enough. It would have been more honest of me not to smother her 
with kindness. Perhaps I might have been able to comfort her if I 
simply took her in my arms and said, “My poor little daughter, for- 
give me for not loving you more.” If I had held.her in my arms, per- 
haps it would have protected me against those little bodies which 
had gone unburied. 

Nadine raised her head. “Have you spoken to Father again 
about that secretarial job?” 

“No, not since the day before yesterday,” I answered, hastily 
adding, ‘The magazine doesn’t come out until April. There’s stilt 
plenty of time.” 


“But_ I want to know , now,” Nadine said, throwing a ball of 
ap into the fire. “1 really don't understand why he’s Igainl 


, thinks you’d be wasting yonr time.” A iob adult 
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%,She 

grabbed a newspaper. “Are you afraid 1 dont know how to do 

this? Don’t worry; it’s not beyond me.” 

The fact is that she really wasnt very good at 
paper too much, didn’t wad it enough. But nevertheless I should 
teve asked her to help. 1 examined her critically. Let me fix you 
up a little," I said.’ 

“For whom? Lambert?” 

1 took a shawl and an antique brooch from my dresser and put 
them on her. Then I handed her a pair of pumps with leather soles, 
a present from a patient who believed herself cured. 

Nadine hesitated. “But you’re going out tonight, too. What are 
you going to^wear?” 

“No one ever looks at my feet," 1 said, laughing. 

She took the shoes and grumbled, “Thanks.” 1 almost answered, 
“You’re welcome,” as one would to a stranger. My attentions, my 
generosity made her feel uncomfortable, for she r^asn’t really grate- 
ful and she reproached herself for not being so. I felt her waver- 
ing between gratitude and suspicion as she awkwardly crumpled 
the newspaper. And after all, she was right in distrusting me; my 
devotion, my generosity were the most unfair of my wiles; I was 
seeking to escape remorse at the expense of making her feel guilty. 
Remorse because Diego was dead, because Nadine didn’t have any 
pretty dresses, because she didn’t know what it meant to laugh 
lightheartedly, because sullenness made her ugly; remorse because I 
didn’t know how to make her obey me and because I didn’t love her 
enough. It would have been more honest of me not to smother her 
with kindness. Perhaps I might have been able to comfort her if 1 
simply took her in my arms and said, “My poor little dauchter fnr 
give rne for not loving you more.” If 1 had held her in my arms’ ner- 

.b;«tot,'S,.Xb'r ' •“ >6* 

No, not since the d&y before vestertlav '' i j 

adding, “The magazine doesn’t come out until AnrT^f ’ 
plenty of time.” ' ■ , ^ April, There s still 

“But 1 svant to know, now” Nadine said • 

P^r to, to to. 

said, shrugging her shoulders. ™ casting time with that?'' she 


JO inc 


“No one’s forcing you to study chemistry.” . 

Nadine had chosen chemistry for the sole purpose of upselling 

us; she succeeded only in punishing herself. 

“It isn’t so much chemistry that bores the hell out of me, she 
said. “It’s just being a student: Father doesn’t seem to realize it, but 
I’m much older than you were when you were my age. I want to do 

something real.” . . , , „ ... 

“I agree with you,” I replied. “You know that. But just be pa- 
tient. If your father sees you’re not going to change your mind 
he’ll end up by saying yes.” 

“He may say yes, but you can bet he 11 say it gruogmgiy, 

Nadine replied sulkily. u t -pa i 

“We’ll convince him,” I said. “Do you know what Fd do if I 

were you? I’d learn to type right now.” ^ 

“I can’t start now,” Nadine replied. She paused, 
defiant look, and added, “Henri is taking me to Po^ugid wth him. 

I was taken by surprise. “Did you decide that yesterd. y 
asked in a voice which didn’t hide my disapproiml. Aom-es- 

“My decision was made a long time ago, Nadine smd. Aggr. 
sivcly she added, “Naturally, you disapprove, dont you? kou ois 
approve because of Paula. Isn’t that nsht?" , 

I rolled one of the moist paper balls betoeen the p^ms o y 
hands. “I think you’re going to make yourself very unhappy. 

“That’s my business.” 

“Yes.” I said. “I suppose it is.” - ., „ 

I tried to force myself to hold my torigue I e«, 

noyed her, but she provokes me when, m that 
chft entirne v^^rv n’rnlanntions she IS SO aUXlOUS tO • 


noyed ncr, ouc sne provoKcs uiv 

she spurns the very explanations she is so hiixi • 

■vants me to force her hand, but I do vom” I saii 

;amc. Nevertheless, I gave it a try'._"Henn doesn t love you, 1 

“He’s in no mood right now to fall in love. mstard to 

••But Lambert, Lambert would be a dumb-enough bastara 

marry me, is that it?” she said angrily. _ „ anwered. “But 

•Tve never tried to push you into marriage, 
the fact of the matter is that Lambert does love ^ jove 

••That’s not true,” she said, interrupting me. H 
me. Not only has he never asked me to sleep wth 
night at the party, when 1 practically came right out an 
he turned me down fiat.” ’ „ ■ 

“That’s because he wants other things from y°“- . -r un- 

“If I don't appeal to him, that’s his busmws. j „ girl 

derstand someone being difficult to please after ha •• 
like Rosa. Believe me when I tell you I try to 
that. Just don't keep telling me he's so completely g 
Nadine said, her voice rising. . - „„„ nlcase. 

"Do whatever you like!” I said. “You’re free to-do as you p 
What more can you ask for?” . , ' nerv- 

She cleared her thro.at, as she always did when s mattei 
ous. “.As far .as Henri and myself is concerned, it s o®*! *. 
of a little adventure. As soon as we get bacx, we stop se 8 
other.” 

“Honestlj», Nadine, do you belicTC that?” 
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“ ‘Sr. ™..: Agai; alocAj! “-'Sr' 


a iWA. '''-*• • u* 

•If you want to' know, I slept with him last night and 

'tSSSfeyes” way; I would rather have not known about it. 

“That doesn’t mean anything,” I said, ^ant to 

barrassment. ‘Tm sure that when you get back you wont wan 

leave him— and he’ll have other ideas about it. 

•That remains to be seen," she said. _ . , , R„t vou’re 

“Ah! So you admit if, you are hoping to hold him. But you re 
only^ecehing yourself, you know. All he wants right now is fais 
fre^oni.” , . . „ 

‘There’s a game to be played. I enjoy It. _ . 

“Calculating, maneuvering, watching, waiting— is that tne una 

of thing you enjoy? And you don’t even love him!” _ 

T may not love him,” she said, “but 1 rvant him. She threw a 
handful of paper balls into the fireplace. “With him, at least 1 11 live. 
Can't you understand that?” • 

‘To live, you need no one but yourself,” I said angnly. 

She looked around the room, “Do you call this living! Frankly, 
my poor mother, do you believe you ever lived? What an existencel 
talking to Father half the day and treating crackpots the other 
half.” She stood up and brushed off her knees. “I do foolish things 
sometimes,” she continued in an exasperated tone of voice, “1 don’t 
deny it. But Td rather end my days in a whorehouse than 
go through life wearing immaculate kid gloves like a good little 
bourgeoise. You never take off those ^oves of yours, do you? 
You spend your time giving people advice, but what do you know 
about men? And I’m damned certain you never look at yourself in 
the mirror and never have nightmares,” 

Attacking me was the tactic she always employed when she felt 
guilty or had doubts about herself. When she saw 1 didn’t intend 
to answer, she walked toward the , door, stopped, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then turned around and asked in a c^er voice “Will 
you come and have tea with us?” ' ’ 

“Just call me whenever you’re ready ” 

1 rfood up. I lit a cigarette. What could I do? I didn’t dare do 
anything When Nadine first began seeking and fleeing Dieeo 
m bed after bed, I tried to do something about it. But she had dis 
TOvered unhappiness too brutally; ft had left her too beSemd 
with revolt and despair for anyone to exercicp Qn« i 
her. men 1 tried to talk to she stS Lf L 
she ran away. She didn’t return to the 
morning. Robert, at my request, tried to rei^withS^That'’®^ 
nmg. she didn’t go out to meet her American canS‘„I^ I®''®; 
home alone in her room. But the next dav stayed 

a note which said, “l am leaS« SbTj '^^^appeared, leaving 
night, all the next day and Iw of 

home. The waiting was agonizing About four ^ at 

mg a bartender in one of th? ° hi the mom- 
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have beRun to hate me and would purposely have defied me Brt 
she knows I disapprove of her conduct md that I gave ^gamst 
mv will She knows and she holds it against me. And maybe 
no\ Shelv ^^ng Had I loved her more, our relationship might 
£rS’aES.¥.rhaps I woald teveta"™ L™ JS-tfi 
from leading a life of which I disapprove. For f whUe I stop 
them looking at the flames, repeating to myself, ‘I don t love her 

"TiL't wanted her; it w^ Robert who w"°Smy'ufc 
right away. I've always held.it agamst Nadine t r^n’t intcr- 

alone with Robert. I loved Robert ^ -f jjis features 

csted enough in myself to be moved feeling any 

or mine on the face of that httle f 71‘2°“Lr hah, her 
particular affection, I took notice of her b y » ^ g^are of 

nose. I scolded her as little as possible, b t _ gixl has ever 
my reticence; to her, I’ve always been susp father's 

fought more tenaciously °Vf '‘tp belonrinc to the same 

heart. And she’s never resigned hemelf o ®‘°"^ - menstruating 


I she’s never resigned nerseii m 

species as I. When I told her she would s attentively, but 

and explained the meaning of it to her, . yjojently threw 

with a fierce trapped look in her eyes. Then ®“® ''^r her first 
her favorite vase to the floor, shattmng it fo ‘hieed again for 
period, her anger was so powerful that she didnt bleed ag«u 

another eighteen months. , , ^ .{.g owned 

Diego had created a new climate between us, „ equal, 

a treasure which belonged to her alone. She j everything 

and a friendship was born between^ us._ But afte 
grew even worse. Right now, everything is worse. 

Nadine was calling me. As I walked down ^® her 

thought to myself, “If I stay too long, si?e 11 LgUilig^ th^.” 1 
friends; but if I leave too soon, she’ll thmk Im Vincent, 

opened the door. In the room were Lambert, Sezenac, 

Md Lachaume. There were no women; Nadine bad n 
They were silting around the electric heater, dnnking 
Nadine handed me a cup of the black, bitter water. . 

C^atiMl was killed,” she said abruptly. „nrlipr I 

1 hadnt known Chancel very well, but ten days e_ 
seen him laughing with the others around the 
Maybe Rcbcrt was right; the distance between - future 

dead really isn’t very great. And yet, like myself, ^“jued 

coipses who were drinking their <'offee in silence he 

to be so alive. Sezenac’s eyes were even more blank than ns 
loolgd like a Rimbaud without brains. 

How did It happen?” I asked. gay. 

. ‘Nobody knows,” Sdzenac replied. "His brother got a note W 
mg he died on the field of honor.” 

Do you think there’s any chance he did it on purpose?” 
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Sizenac shrugged bs shoulders. M > ^ said. 

-And maybe no one mateS our generals. 

“They’re far from ^oSs hn”v.” In his sallow face, 

They’re great and S^Tlil J two hashes- his mouth was a thin 

“»TS>'£ « « 

dmirne saii U »' a® “ P'®. ? ‘ ' 

membars oUhe EesUt- 
ance was a neat tricL But let’s face it. If they could be quietly 
liquidated, that’d suit the great lords even better, Vincent added, 

bs scar openbg mto a sort of smile. „ , , , . . 

"What are you trybg to insmuate? Lambert ashed setereiy, 
bohing Vbcent straight b the eyes. “De Gaulle ordered De Lattre 
) get rid of all the Communists? If that’s what you want to say, 
ay it. At least have that much courage.” 

“No need for any order,” Vmcent replied. “They understand each 
ilher well enou gh without exchanging words.” 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders. “You don’t believe that your- 
self.” 

"Maybe it’s true,” Nadine said aggressively. 

“Don’t be sUly. Of course it’s not true.” • 

“What’s there to prove it isn’t?" she asked. 

“Ah, ha! So you’ve finally picked up the technique!’’ Lambert 
said. “You make up a fact out of whole cloth, and then you ask 
someone to prove it’s false! Obviously I can't swear to the fact that 
Chancel wasn’t killed by a bullet in the bacL” 

Lachaume smiled. “That’s not what Vbcent said.” 

That was the way it always went. Sezenac would hold his 
tongue, Vincent and Lambert would engage b a squabble, and 
then at the tight moment Lachaume would intervene. Usually he 
would chide Vbcent for bs leftist views and Lambert for his w-tit- 
bourgeois prejudices. Nadine would side with one camp orthe 
other, depending upon her mood. 1 avoided netting entangled b 
Iheir argument; it was more vehement today then usLlly Sabb 

hcve that he had killed real mS wib a ""f t.e- 

to believe it. As for Lachaump 1 ip actually bnng myself 

did he hadn’t told anyone St hadSeft liaye killed, but Jl he 

>mbert turned to ward me” “Ymi^ ® ' 

fnends any more," he said.^Tt’s m ® talk with 

1 wonder if Chancel wasnV^- ^vay it 

, getting yourself shot uo. ht.f ~ wasn t ^ ■ 
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Robert placed his hand on mine. “Don’t worry about Nadine. 
First of all. I’d be very surprised if she became attached to Perron. 
But in any case, it won’t take her long to console herself if she 
does.’’ 

"I hope she isn’t going to spend her whole life consbline her- 
self!” I said. 

Robert laughed. “There you go again! You’re always shocked 
when you think of ybur daughter sleeping around, like a boy. I 
did e.xactly the same thing at her age.” 

Robert refused to face the fact that Nadine wasn’t a boy. "It’s 
different,” I said, “The reason Nadine grabs one man after .another 
is that she doesn’t feel she’s alive when she's alone. That’s what 
worries me.” 

“Listen, we know why she hates to be alone. She can still see 
Diego too clearly.” 

I shook my head. "It’s not only because of Diego.” 

“I know. You think it’s partially our fault,” he said skeptically. 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Don’t worry,” he said, “she’ll change; 
she has lots of time to change." 

“Let’s hope so.” I looked at Robert pleadingly. “It’s very im- 
portant to her to have something to do' that really intcresU her. 
Give her that secretarial job. She spoke to me about it again just 
now. She wants it badly.” 

“It’s not very exciting,” Robert said. “Typing envelopes and 
nhng all day long. It's a crime to waste her intelligence on a thing 
hke that." 

. she’ll feel she’s being useful; it will give her confidence,” I 

Said. 


much better! She should continue to study.” 
a eon'if"* what she needs is to do something. And she’d make 
ask ^ Pnused a moment and then added, “You niustn t 

Fo people.” 

°nly ^°bert’s demands h.ad always been a stimulant, but they 
rather discouraging Nadine. He gave her no orders; 

along with ^ I’^r, expected things of her, and she played 

too younc- I®® many heavy books when she was 

tions. And ^®° precociously part of adult conversa- 

first, she was a while, she tired of that severe routine. At 

ioy avengint; herself, and now she seemed to cn- 

He looked pern lv^.,‘*'==3PP®'"‘'ne Robert, 
note of reproach in always did whenever he detected a 

, you reallv h 

know best.'. ^ ‘’^''eve that’s what she wants . . . Well, you 


I do believe it ** t 

richf *' h ^ 

ne said, “r- 


He had given tn “‘^®osider it done ” 
ceeded only ,oo well °° Proved that Nadine had suc- 

f 'c himself withnni ".“'*“'PPomtinp him. When he can no longer 


without reso1^»^°‘"''"P him. When he can no longer 
..p,, wastes no time in Inc- something that means much to lum, . 
Of course', a job tLT aH interest in it 
Js would be even her completely independent of- 
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■TO that isn’t S.W ste 

Sy Sn'iSS toon W»8 on «>“> »™’" >■' ““ “ 

“'iS'S-. vacation.- , tepW. "Ato a,>" Uadj. n^ed| 

-hi has the liEht to enioy hmtself a httle. He ceriauiij 

'''’°H?did more than I did,” Robert said. “But that’s n(J q^J®’ 
tion.” He looked at me intently. ‘In order for the S.R.L. g 

going, we've got to have a newspaper. ’ „ 

“I know, ” I said. Then 1 added hesitantly, I wonder . . . 

*‘Wbst?’* ' -L, 

“It Henri will ever turn his paper over to you. It means so much 

“It isn’t a question of his turning it over to us,” Robert 
“But it is a question of his submitting to the orders of the b.R.l-. 
“He’s already a member. And it would certainly be to his ad- 
vantage to adopt a clearly defined program; a newspaper without 
a political program just doesn’t make sense.” 

“But that’s their idea.” 

“You call that an idea?” Robert smd, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘To perpetuate the spirit of the Resistance without taking sidesl 
That sort of jargon is fine for some idiot like Luc. The spirit of the 
Resistance! It makes me think of the spirit of Locarno. But I’m not 
, worried; Perron isn’t the kind to go in for spiritualism. He’ll end 
up by going along with us". But meanwhile we’re losing valuable 
lime.” 

I was afraid Robert was due for quite a surprise. Whea he’s 
deeply involved in a project, he thinks of people as mere tools. But 
Henri had given himself body and soul to that paper; it was his 
I^tsonal achievement and he wasn't going to be casual about let- 
ling anyone dictate policy to him. 

‘‘Why haven't you spoken to him about it yet?” I asked, 

“All Henri has on his mind these days is that trip of his.” 

Robert looked so unhappy that I suggested, ‘Try to’ make him 
stay.’ . • 

For Nadine’s sake, it would have made me happy to see him give 

“You know how he is,” Robert said. “When he’e ernwr,/,,.,, 
^®“^r wait until he gets back.” He 


^ t want to come?" 

sine^M^t h^ESrVJoVSuS*® Scrias- 

'Lct;shopeso,”Isaid. 


! in witVi 
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into the cold, into the dark, I was sorry that I had accepted Scrias- 
sine’s invitation. I understood perfectly well why I hadn’t declined: 
I knew my friends much too well and I was tired of always seeing 
the same faces. For four years we. had all lived side by side; it kept 
one warm. But now, our intimacy bad grown cold. It smelled mmty 
and it benefited no one. I had reacted to the appeal of something 
new. But what would we find to say to each other? Like Robert, 
I didn’t feel like talking politics. , _ , 

I stopped in the lobby of the Ritz and looked at myself in a mir- 
ror. What with clothes rationing, to be well dressed took a lot of 
doing. I had chosen not to bother myself about it at all. In my 
threadbare coat and wooden-soled shoes, I didn’t, look very exat- 
ing. My friends accepted me as I was, but Scriassine had just conie 
from America where the women always seem to be so well groomed. 
He would surely notice my shoes. “I shouldn’t have let myself go 
like this,” I thought. . 

Naturally, Scriassine’s smile' didn’t betray him. He kissed my 
hand, something I hate. A hand is even more naked than a face, 
it embarrasses me when someone looks at it too closely. 

“What will you have?” he asked. “A martini?” 


A martini will do.” : , ' j /t 

The bar was filled with American officers and well-dressed 
women. The heat, the smell of cigarettes, and the strong taste Ot 
the gin went to my head immediately, and I was glad to u® 
Scriassine had spent four years in America, the great hberating 
nation, the nation in which fountains spout streams of fruit juices 
and ice cream. I questioned him avidly and he^pab'ently answered 
all my questions. We had a second round of martinis and then w 
had dinner in a little restaurant where I gorged myself 
restraint on rare roast beef and cream puffs. Scriassine, in turn, 
interrogated me; it was difficult to answer his too-precise 
, ^ to recapture the taste of my daily existence— -the smen 

'o the curfew-barricaded house, the ache in my 
' '''h^uever Robert was late in returning from a clandesti 

sharply interrupt me. He was a very sood 
vmfr as if he were carefully weighing each ot 

wanted speak for him, not for yourself. H 

papers information; How did we go about making up fal- 

pafnt vast distributing it? And he also asked me to . 

we had What was the moral climate m which 

sucked verfJ “’y hest to satisfy him, but I’ni afraid I didnt 
able than he had been either worse or more bwr 

and yet the^y tragedies hadn’t happened to me, 

• death? 'fe. How could I speak to him of Diego s 

memory. I wouldn’^h^* "’y mouth, too dry for Diego 

anjdhing in the worfr ‘hose past four years for 

take on a LmLPtf, from a distance they seemed to 

bert was bored with ^ understand why Lam- 

Out giving us Peace which gave us back our lives wi®- 

taurant and stennL reasons for living. When we left the res- 

ho^Soudiy wfpfed fT I!;® Ph<=h-black cold, I remembered 

i' y wc used to face the nights. Now, I longed for light. 
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warmth; I, too, wanted something else. Without provocation, Scrias- 
sine plunged into a long diatribe; I wished he would change the 
subject. He was furiously upbraiding De Gaulle for his trip to 
Moscow. “The thing that’s really serious,” he said to me accus- 
ingly, “is that the whole country seems to approve of it. Look at 
Perron and Dubreuilh, honest men both, walking hand in hand 
with the Communists. It’s heartbreaking for someone who knows.” 

“But Robert isn’t with the Communists,” I said, attempting to 
calm him down. “He's trying to create an independent movement.” 

“Yes, I know; he spoke to me about it. But he made it perfectly 
clear that he doesn’t intend working against the Stalinists. Be- 
side them,' but not against them!” Scriassine said crushingly. 

“You really wouldn’t want him to be anti-Communist, would 
you?” I asked. 

Scriassine looked at me severely. “Did you read my book The 
Red Paradise?" 

“Of course.” 

“Then you must have some idea of what would happen tp us if 
we made Stalin a present of Europe.” 

“But there’s no question of giving Europe to Stalin,” I said. 

‘That’s precisely the question.” 

“Nonsense! The question is how to win the struggle against 
reaction. And if the left begins to split up, wc won’t have a ghost 
of a' chance.” 

. “The left!” Scriassine said ironically. “Let’s not talk politics,” 
he added with an abrupt gesture of finality, “I hate talking poli- 
tics with a woman.” 

“I didn’t start it,” I said, 

“You’fe absolutely right,” he replied with unexpected gravity. 
“Please excuse me.” 

We went back • to the Ritz bar and Scriassine ordered two 
whiskies. I liked the taste: it was something different. And as for 
Scriassine, he, too, had the advantage of being new to me. The 
whole evening had been unexpected, and it seemed to emit an an- 
cient fragrance of youth. Long ago there had been nights that 
were unlike the others; you would meet unknown people v/bo 
would say unexpected things. And, occasionally, something v/ould 
happen. So many things had happened in the last five years — to 
the world, to France, to Paris, to others. But not to me. Would noth- 
ing ever happen to me again? 

“It’s odd being here,” I said. 

‘‘Why?” 

“The heat, the whisky, the noise, all those uniforms . . 

Scriassine glanced around him. “I hate this place. They reqiii:.i- 
tioned a room for me here because I’m a reporter for a f-Vane-')- 
American magazine,” he explained, “Fortunately, it v/on’( he U/UK 
before it becomes too expensive for me. And then J’ll be foree^f to 
get out,’ he added with a smile. 

' leave without being forced?” ’ 

No. That’s why I find money such a corropling hiHawr,." /, 
burst of laughter brightened his face. “An <,oon ;j!, f vet BoW >4 
some, I can’t wait to get rid of it.” 
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A bald-headed little man with mild and gentle eyes stopped at 
our table. “Aren’t you Victor Scriassine?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Scriassine answered. I caught a mistrustful look in his 
eyes — and at the same time a gleam of hope. 

“Don’t you recognize me? Manes Goldman. Tve aged a lot since 
Vienna. I promised myself that if I ever met you again I would say 
thank you, thank you for your book.” 

“Manes Goldmanl Of course!” Scriassine said warmly. “Are you 
living in France now?” 

“Since ’33. I spent a year in the camp at'Gurs,’ but. I got out 
just in time . . .” His voice was even more gentle than his eyes, so 
gentle in fact that it seemed almost dead. “I don’t want to disturb 
you any longer; I just want to say I’m very happy to have shaken 
the hand of the man who wrote Vienna in Brown.” 

“Nice seeing you again,” Scriassine said. 

The little Austrian walked quietly away and went out the glass 
door behind an American officer. Scriassine followed him with his 
eyes. 

“Another defeat!” he said abruptly. 

“A defeat?” 

“I should have asked him to sit down, should have spoken to 
him. He wanted something and I don’t even know his address, 
didn’t think to give him mine,” Scriassine said, his voice choked 
with anger. 

"If he wants to see you again, he’ll surely come here.” 

“He wouldn't dare. It was up to me to make the first move, to 
make him sit down and question him. And- the thing that really 
hurts is that it would have been so easy! A year at Gurs! And I 
suppose he spent the other four hiding. He’s my age, and he looks 
s. A j man. He was hoping 1 could do something- for him. 

just let him walk away!” 

■ n seem disappointed. Maybe he did only want to thank 


excuse,” Scriassine said, emptying his glass. 
^Vou fhVii- so simple to ask him to sit down. God! when 

' doi All fu things you could do and yet somehow never 

just dtvcn’f °PP°’^*^nities you let slip by! The idea, the inspiration 
UD tieht enough. Instead of being open, you’re dosed . 

af if I vSen’t ® of omission.” He spoke 

“And dnrir... in an agonizing monologue of remorse, 

during those four years, I was in ^rica, warm, safe, well- 


couldn’t have stayed here ” I vaid 

into hidSoJ.’?'^- 

“When^my 

others were being slaughtered' ^ Vienna; when 

in Paris; and wiiln Paris ^ Vienna, I was 

York, VVffiat’s so damned occupied by the Nazis, I was in New 
question that needs staying alive? That’s the 

ashamed whenever we'^ tho '''°‘ce. We, too, felt 

nenever we thought of the deportees. No, we had 
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nothing to blame ourselves for; it was just that we hadn’t suffered 
enough. 

“The misfortunes you don’t actually share . . . well, it's as if 
you were to blame for them,” I said. “And it’s a horrible thing to 
feel guilty.” 

Suddenly Scriassine smiled at me with a look of secret conniv- 
ance. “That depends,” he said. 

For a moment I studied his crafty, tormented face. “Do you 
mean there are certain feelings of remorse that shield us from 
others?”' 

Scriassine studied me in turn. “You’re not so dumb, j'ou know. 
Generally, I dislike intelligent women, maybe because they’re not 
intelligent enough. They always want to prove to themselves, 
and to everyone else, how terribly smart they are. So all they do is 
talk and never understand anything. What struck me the first time 
I saw you was that way you have of keeping quiet.” 

I laughed. “I didn’t have much choice.” 

“All of us were doing a lot of talking — Dubreuilh, Perron, and 
myself. You just stood there calmly and listened.” 

“Listening is my job,” I said. 

“Yes, I know, but you have a certain way with you.” He nodded 
his head. “You must be an excellent psychiatrist. If I were ten years 
younger, I’d put myself in your hands.” 

“Are you tempted to have yourself analyzed?” 

“It’s too late now. A fully developed man is a man who's used his 
defects and blemishes to piece himself together. You can ruin him 
but you can’t cure him.” 

“That depends on the sickness.” 

“There’s only one sickness that really amounts to iiuylhlug 
being yourself, just you.” An almost Hnbearal)Ic sincerity middciilv 
softened his face, and I was deeply touched by Iho coiilldlu;! siicf' 
ness in his voice, 

“There are people a lot sicker than you,” I said btislly. 

“In what way?” 

“There are some people who make you wonder, vdicii you loot 
at them, how they can possibly live witli Iheiuscivcii, ilic/'ie 

complete idiots, they should horrify thcnuiclvc'i. You don’t ir/ui 
like that at all.” 

Scriassine’s face remained grave, “Do you ever liniiK'/ your 
self?” 


“No,” I said. “But I'm not very intionpccllvo," I added with n 
smile. 

“That’s why you’re so relaxing,” Sciiii'vJnr-, nald '"I hr. 

I met you I found you relaxing. Yoir gave, Ihr Itriprr ..aou of (.» ,(,i- 
a well-brought-up young girl who alv/ayc Ihirtr. r(i/Kf/y r/fid^ ihr. 
grownups are talking,” 

“I have an eightccn-ycar-old daughter, you hna// " 

“That doesn’t mean anything. Ucride':, 1 t,„d yo,„,,, „„„r 

fcrable. But a woman v/ho IfK/Jr-. like a yr.uu,, ,,i,l f f/„d 

charming!” He examined me vary f.lmrty. -if, . ,, 

women m the crowd you grr around will, na all (,h. (i,,( 
you— one wonders jf yov^rc ever deceived ymu /,nd. „(d ” 
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“Docciycd! Whnt a horrid word! Robert and I are compictely 
:rec to do ns we please; \vc hide nothing from each other." 

“But have you ever made use of that freedom?" 

"OccasionaHy,” I said. I finished my drink, trying to conceal my 
mibarrassmcnt. There really weren’t very many oceasions; in that 
■cspcct I was quite different from Robert. Picking up a good-look- 
ing girl in a bar and spending an hour with her seemed perfectly 
aonnal to him. As for me, I could never have accepted a man for a 
lover if 1 didn’t feel I could become friends with him — and my re- 
quirements for friendship are quite exacting. I had lived the last 
five years in chastity, with no regrets, and-I believed I would go 
an that way forever. It seemed natural to me for my life as a 
ivoman to be ended; there were so many things that had ended, 
forever ... 

Scriassine silently studied me for a moment and, then said, “In 
any case. I’ll bet there haven’t been many men in your life." 

“That’s true,” I replied. 

“Why not?’’ 

"I guess the right ones just didn’t come along.” 

“If the right ones didn’t come along, that’s simply because you 
never looked very hard.” 

“Everyone knows me as Dubreuilh’s wife, or as Doctor Anne Du- 
brcuilh. Both inspire nothing but tespcct.” . 

“Well, I for one don’t feel any special respect for you,” Senas- 
sino said, smiling. 

There was a brief silence and then I asked, “Why should a 
woman who’s free to do as she pleases sleep with everyone on 
earth?” 

He looked at me severely. ”If a man, a man for whom you might 
have a little liking, asked you straight out’ to spend the night 
with him, would you do it?” 

“That depends." 
j "On what?” 


u?” circumstances.” 

Let’s suppose that I asked you now. What then?” 

I don’t know.” 

I had seen it coming ever since we broached the subject, but 
nevertheless 1 was taken by surprise. 

^ t am asking you. Which is it — yes or no?” 

Y ou re going a little too fast,” 1 said. 

1 hate n lot of beating around the bush. Paying court to a 
woman is degrading for both oneself and for the woman. I don t 
. uppose you go for all that sentimental nonsense, either.” 

'0 think things over before I make a decision. 

Think It over then.” 

He ordered two more whiskies. No, I had no desire to sleep with 
nim, or with any other man. My body had too long been steeped m 
a sort of selfish torpor. What perverse turn of mind could have 
macie me want to disturb its repose? Besides, it seemed impos-siblc. 

ine that Nadine could give herself so easily lo 
my solitary flesh and the solitary man 
sealed be.sidc me drinking his whisky, not the slightest bond 
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existed. To think of myself naked in his naked arms was as incon- 
gruous as imagining him embracing my old mother. 

“Let’s wait and sec how the evening turns out,” I said. 

“That’s ridiculous,” he replied. “How can you expect us to talk 
politics or psychology with that question bothering us? You must 
know already what you’re going to decide. Tell me now.” 

His impatience seemed to assure me that, after all, I wasn’t my 
old mother. Since he desired me, I was forced to believe I was de- 
sirable, if onl^ for an hour, Nadine claimed she was as indifferent 
about getting into bed as sitting down at table. Maybe she had the 
right idea. She accused me of approaching life with white kid 
gloves. Was it true? What would happen if for once I took off my 
gloves? If I didn’t take them off tonight, would I ever? Reason said 
to me, “My life is over.” But against all reason, I still had a good 
many years to kill. 

“All right," I said abruptly, “the answer is yes.” 

"Ah! now there’s a good answer,” he said in the encouraging 
voice of a doctor or professor. He wanted to take my hand, but I 
dcch'ned that reward. 

“I’d like a cup of coffee. I’m afraid Fve had a little too much to 
drink.” 

“An American woman would ask for another whisky,” be said 
with a smile, “But you’re right; it’d be a damn shame if either of us 
were under the weather.” 

He ordered two coffees which we drank in embarrassed silence. 
I had said yes mainly because I had come to feel a certain affection 
for him, because of the precarious intimacy he had created between 
us. But now that yes was beginning to chill my affection. 

No sooner had we emptied our cups than he said, “Let’s go up 
to my room.” 

“Right away?” 

“Why not? It’s obvious we have nothing more to say to each 
other,” 

_ I could have wished for more time to get accustomed to my de- 
cision; I had hoped our pact would generate, little by little, a feel- 
ing of complicity. But as a matter of fact, I really didn’t have any- 
ffiing more to say. 

“Let’s go.” 

Suitcases were scattered everywhere about the room.^ There 
were (wo brass beds, one of which was covered with clothing and 
papers, and on a round coffee table stood several empty champagne 
bottles. He took me in his arms and I felt a hard yet gentle mouth 
pressing against my lips. Yes, it was possible, it was easy. Some- 
thing was happening to me, something different. I closed my eyes 
otid stepped into a dream as lifelike as reality itself, a dream from 
’'Wch I felt I would awaken at dawm, carefree and lighthearted 
And then I heard his voice: “The little girl seems frightened. B. , 
we won’t hurt the little girl; we’H deflower her, but patnless!| 
pose words, which hardly had anything to do with me, rude. 
brought me out of mv dream. I hadn’t come here to play at bei 
the ravished maiden, lior at any other game. I pushed myself free. 
“Wait a moment,” I said. ' 
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Chapter Three 

Nadine went to meet Henri several evenings in a row at the of- 
fices of the newspaper. One night, in fact, Sicy even took a room 
in a hotel again, but it didn’t amount to much. For Nadine, mak- 
ing love was clearly a tedious occupation and Henri, too, tired 
quickly of it. But he enjoyed going out with her, watching her 
cat, hearing her laugh, talking to her. She was blind to a great 
many things, but she reacted strongly to those she did sec — and 
without ever cheating. He was convinced she would make a 
pleasant traveling companion, was touched by her eagerness. Each 
time she saw him she would ask, “Did you talk to her about it yet?" 
And he would answer, “No, not yet.” She would lower her head 
in such utter desolation that it made him feel guilty, made him feel 
as if he were depriving her of all those thing she had for so 
long gone without: sun, plenty of food, a real trip. Since he had 
decided in any case to break off with Paula, why not let Nadine 
profit from it? Besides, it w'ould be a lot better for Paula’s sake if 
he cxpl.iined things to her before leaving, rather than let her- 
ruin herself with hope while he was gone. When he was away 
from her, he felt he w’as in the right; he had rarely acted falsely 
toward her and she was only lying to herself when she pretended 
to believe in the resurrection of a dead and buried past. But when 
he was with her, it often occurred to him that he, too, might be 
at fault. “Am I a bastard for not loving her any more?” he would 
ask himself, watching her come and go in the apartment. “Or was 
I wrong ever to love her in the first place?” 

He had been at the Dome svith Julicn and Louis, and seated at 
the nc.xt table, making a great show of reading The Accident, w.as 
tt woman of extraordinary beauty, dressed from head to foot in 
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mauve. She had placed her long violet gloves on the table and, as 
Henri arose to leave, he remarked, "What beautiful glovesl 
“Do you like them? Take them, they’re yours. ’ 

“And just what, may I ask, would I do with thcm?”_ 

“You can keep them as a souvenir of our first meeting. 

They exchanged a soft, lingering look. A few hours later be 
was holding her naked body in his arms and saying, “You’re too 
beautiful, much too beautiful.” No, he really couldn’t blame him- 
self. How could he have helped but be captivated by Paula’s 
beauty, by her voice, by the mystery of her words, by the distant 
wisdom in her smile? She was slightly older than he, knew many 
little things of which he was ignorant and which seemed at that 
time much more important to him than the bigger things. What he 
admired in her above all was her complete disdain for worldly 
' goods; she soared in some supernatural region, and he despaired of 
ever joining her there. He was amazed that she permitted herself to 
, become flesh in his arms. “Naturally, it went to my head a little," 
he admitted to himself. And she, for her part, had believed in his 
declarations of eternal love and in the miracle of being herself. 
Therein no doubt was where he had been guilty — by first exalting 
Paula immoderately and then too lucidly taking her true measure. 
Yes, they had both made mistakes. But that wasn’t the question; 
the question now was to break it olT. He turned over words in his 
mind. Did she have any suspicion of what was about to come? Gen- 
erally, when he remained silent for any length of time, she was 
quick to question him. 

“Why are you moving things around?" he asked. 

“Don't you think the room looks nicer this way?” 

“Would you mind sitting down for just a minute?” 

“Why? Am I annoying you?” 

"No, not .at ail. Out I'd like to h.avc a t.alk with you.” 

She let out a choked little laugh. “How solemn you look! You 
aren’t going to tell me you don’t love me any more, arc you?” 

“No.” 

Then anything else docs not matter.” She sat down, Ic.aning to- 
ward iiim with a patient, slightly mocking expression. "Go ahead, 
darling, I'm listening.” 

“Loving or not loving each other isn’t the only thing in the 
world,” he said. 

"To me, it's .all that matters.” 

“But not to me; I’m sure you know that. There arc other things 
that count, too.” 

Yes, I know ^your work, traveling. Pvc never tried to dissuade 
you from them.” 

‘There's another tiling that’s important to me, and I’ve told you 
this often— my freedom.” 

She smiled again. “Now don't tell me I haven't given you cnoiinh 
freedom!” * 

“As much ns living together permits. I .suppose. But for me, free- 
dom means first of all solitude. Do you remember when I first came 
Iicrc_ to stay? We agreed then it would only be till the end of the 
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“I didn’t think I was a burden on you,” she said, no longer smil- 
ing. 

“No one could be less of a burden than you. But I do think it 
was better when we lived apart.” 

Paula smiled. “You used to come here cvciy night. You used to 
say you couldn’t sleep without me.” 

True, he had told her that, but only during the first year, not 
after. He didn’t, however, contest the point, “All right,” he said, 
“but at least I used to work in my room at the hotel . . .” 

“That room was just one of your youthful whims,” she replied 
in an indulgent voice. “No promiscuity, no living together — ^>' 0 u 
must admit your code was rather abstract. I really can’t believe 
you still take it seriously.” 

“But it’s not at alt abstract. When two people live together, j'ou 
can’t avoid building up tensions on the one hand and becoming 
negligent on the other. I realize I’m often disagreeable and negli- 
gent, and I know it hurts you. It would be much better for us not 
to sec each other e.vcept when we really felt like it.” 

“But I always feel like seeing you,” she said reprovingly. 

“When I’m tired, or out of sorts, or when I’m working, I pre- 
fer being alone," Henri said coldly. 

Again Paula smiled. “You’re going to be alone now for a whole 
month. When you get back, we’ll sec whether or not you’ve changed 
your mind.” 

“No,” he said firmly, “it won’t change.” 

Suddenly, Paula’s smile vani.shed and a look ol fear appeared on 
her face. “Promise me one thing,” she murmured. 

“What?” 

‘That you’ll never live with another woman.” 

“What an idiotic notion! Don’t be a fool! Of course I promise.” 

“Tlien I suppose you can go back to your cherished old 
habit.s,” she said with resignation. 

He studied her curiously. "Why did you make me promise that?" 

Again a look of panic appeared in Paula’s eyes. She was silent 
for a moment. “Oh, I know that no other woman could ever take my 
place in your life,” she finally said. There was a false calmness in 
her voice. “But I cling to symbols, you know.” She started to get 
up, as if she dreaded hearing any more. He stopped her. 

“Wait,” he said. “I want to be completely frank with you. I’ll 
never live with another woman. Never. But I have an urge to do 
things, meet new people, have a few' little affairs. I guess it’s be- 
cause of these four years of austerity we’ve just gone through.” 

“But you arc h.iving an affair right now, aren’t you?” Paula said 
calmly. “With Nadine." 

“How do you know?” 

“You don’t lie very well.” 

At times she w.as so completely blind — and at times so clear- 
sighted! He was disconcerted. "1 w’as an idiot not to talk to you 
about it,” he said, embarrassed. *T was afraid of hurling you. But 
there’s absolutely no rc.ason for you to feci hurt; practically noth- 
ing has happened, and it won't hast long, in any case." , 

“Don’t let it upset you. I'm not one to be jealous of n o’ 
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pccially Nadine!” She v/alked over to Henri and sat down on the 
arm of Ws chair. “Christmas Eve I told you a man like you isnt 
subject to the same laws as other men. I still behove that. There s 
a commonplace form of faithfulness that I’ll never demand of ypu. 
Have a good time with Nadine, and anyone else you hkc. one 
ruffled Henri’s hair. “You see how much I respect your frecdoml 
“Yes,” he said. He was both relieved and disappointed-, ms too- 
casy victory led him nowhere. He felt he had to carry it at Ica^ to 
its conclusion. “As a matter of fact, Nadine doesn’t have a shadow 
of feeling for me. All she wants is for me to take her along. But 
it’s completely understood that we’ll stop seeing each other just as 
soon as we get back.” 

“Take her with you?” 

“Yes, she’s going to Portugal with roe.” 

“No!” Paula exclaimed. Suddenly, her serene mask, shattered into 
a thousand pieces and Henri saw before him a face of^flcsh .and 
bones, with trembling lips and eyes glistening with tears. “You said 
you couldn’t take me!" 

“You didn't seem anxious to go, so 1 didn’t try very hard. ’ 

“I wasn’t anxious! I’d have given an arm to go with you! Only I 
thought you wanted to be alone. I’m perfectly willing to sacrifice 
myself to your beloved solitude,” she cried out in revolt, “but not 
to Nadine! No!” » - 

“I guess it doesn’t make much difference whether I take Nadine 
or whether I go alone, since you say you’re not jealous of her,” 
he said bitingly. 

“It makes all the difference in the worldl” she replied, her voice 
breaking with emotion. “Alone, I would still he with you, in a wayj 
wc would still be together. The first trip since the war! You 
haven’t any right to take someone else.” 

. "Listen,” he said, “if you sec any sort of symbolism in this'trip, 
S', you're completely wrong. Nadine simply wants to sec something of 
'the world. She’s just an unhappy kid who’s never had a chance to 
-'I", anything, and it would make me feel good to give her this 
• pleasure. And that’s all there is to it.” 

“If that is really all there is to it," Paula said slowly, “then don’t 
lake her. She looked ut Henri pleadingly. “I ask it of you in the 
name of our love/* 

They looked at each other silently for a moment. Paula’s whole 
face was a longing plea. But suddenly Henri grew stubborn. He felt 
as If he were facing an armed torturer rather than a woman at her 
wits end. I ou just finished telling me you respected my freedom,” 

nc catCi* 

! fiercely. "But if you wanted to destrov your- 

love”** 

n-ords, I’m free to do as you please," he said ironically. 

she said, sobbing. “I’d take any- 
rting from you, anything! But I know inside me I mustn't take this 
No one but I should be going with you." 


‘Yhai's your opinion," he said. 
“But it’s obviousl” 
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“Not to me." 

“Bcrausc you’re blind, because you want to be blind. Listen,” 
she said, forcing her voice to be calm, “you’re not really interested 
in that girl, and you sec how much you’re hurting me. Please don’t 
take her.” 

Henri was silent for a moment. There wasn’t very much he could 
say in answer to that argument, and he resented it as much as if 
Paula had used physical force to stop him. 

“All right,” he said finally, "I won’t fake her!” He got up and 
walked toward the stairway. “Only don’t talk to me any more about 
freedom!” 

Paula followed him and put her hand on his shoulder. “Docs 
your freedom have to make me suffer?” 

He shook off her hand. “If you suffer when I do what I want to, 
then I’ll have to choose between you and my freedom.” 

He took a step away from Paula, and she cried out to him anx- 
iously. There was panic in her eyes. “Henri,” she pleaded, “what 
do you mean by that?” 

“Just what I said.” 

“You’re not going to destroy our love on purpose, arc you?” 

He turned and faced her. “All right!” he said. “Since you insist 
on it, let’s have it out once and for all!” He was irritated enough 
by now to want to get to the very heart of the matter. “Tlierc's a 
basic misunderstanding between us. We don't have the same con- 
ception of love ...” 

“There’s no misunderstanding.” Paula said quickly. “I know what 
you’re going to say — my love is my whole life and you want it to be 
only a part of yours, I know, and I agree.” 

“Yes, but with that as a st.art, there are other questions that have 
to be answered,” Henri said. 

"Oh, no,” Paula said. “It’s all .so stupid,” she added in an agitated 
voice. “You’re not going to question our love just because I’ve 
asked you not to take Nadine!” 

“I’m not t.aking her. That part is settled. But there’s something 
entirely diflcrent involved." 

“Listen,” Paula said abruptly, “let’s get it over with. If you ab- 
solutely must take her with you to prove you’re free, then take her 
with you. I don’t want you to think of me as a tyrant.” 

“I certainly will not take her if you’re going to eat your heart 
out the whole time I’m away.” 

“I’d cat my heart out even more if you chose to destroy our love 
out of spite." She shrugged her shoulders. “You’re capable of doing 
it too. Your least little whims arc so important to you!” 

She looked at him imploringly, hopefully waiting for him to s.aj', 
"I hold no grudge against you." She could wait a long time for him 
to say it. She sighed. "You love me,” she said, "but you're never 
willing to sacrifice anything for our love. It always h.is to be me 
who gives cvcrj'thing.” 

“Paula," he said amic.ably. “if I make that trip 
peal to you again that when we get back Fll sfo' ' "’P 
nothing will be changed between you and me." '' ^ 

Paula remained silent. “I’m blackmailing J 
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amounts to,” Henri thought. “It's rather disgraceful.” And the ug- 
liest part of it was that Paula was aware of it, and would play at. 
being the generous one, knowing all the time that she was accepting 
a rather sordid bargain. But what of it? You want what you want. 

And what he wanted was to take Nadine. 

“Do as you please,” Paula said with a sigh. I guess I give too 
much importance to symbols. Really, it makes hardly any difference 

whether the girl goes with you or not.” _ , 

• “It mnkes no difference whatsoever,*’ Henn said emphatically. 
■•'During the days that followed, Paula didn't mention the matter 
again. Except that with each of her gestures, with her every silencCj 
she was saying, “I’m defenseless, and you’re taking^ advantage of it. 

It was true she had no weapons to fight back ivith, not even the • 
most ineffectual. But her dcfcnselcssness was itself a trap; it left 
Henri no choice but to become either the hangman or the hanged. 
He had no desire to play the hanged, but the trouble was that nei- 
ther was he a hangman. 

The ni^t he met Nadine on one of the platforms of the Gare 
d’Austcrlitz, he had a gnawing, uneasy feeling inside him. 

‘ "You’re not early,” she grumbled. 

"I’m not late, cither.” 

“Let’s hurry and get on. If the train should leave . . 

“It won’t leave ahead of schedule.” 

“You can never toll.” 

They boarded the train and chose an empty compartment. With a 
perplexed look. on her face, Nadine stood motionless for a long mo- 
ment between the two seats. Then she sat down next to the ■win- 
dow, her back to the locomotive. Alter a moment, she opened her 
suitcase and began preparing for the night with the meticulous care 
of an old maid. She slipped on a bathrobe and slippers, wrapped a 
blanket around her legs, and propped a pillow under her head. 
rom_ a small basket that served her as a purse, she took a stick of 


ewing gum. Then she remembered that Henri was present and 
lilcd at him engagingly. 

“Did she gripe very much when she saw you were dead set on 
taking me?” 


Henri shrugged his shoulders. "Naturally, she wasn’t overjoyed.” 
_ Wh.it did she say?” ' 

“It’s none of your business,” he said drily. 

“But I’d really like to know.” 

“And I really don’t want to tell you about it.” 

samct-colorcd piece of knitting from her basket and 
“ together while chawing her gum. “She’s 




kissld''ii]m r. a apartment. Actually Paula had 

kissed him good-by without tears. “Have a nice trip,” she had ^aid 

But as this veiy’ moment, ho knew she would be weeping “ni write 
her .as soon as I get there,” he promised himself. ^ 

ParisL suburL""#/ and sped through the sad dusk of the 
opened a detective story and glanced 
quitkly at the sullen face opposite him. At the moment, he could do 
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nothing about Paula’s unhappiness, but there was no point in 
spoiling Nadine’s pleasure too. He made an effort and said chccr- 
fully, “Tomorrow at this time we’ll be passing through Spain.” 

“They’re not expecting me so soon in Lisbon. We’ll have two 
whole days all to ourselves.” 

Nadine did not answer. For a moment or so, she continued to 
knit diligently, and then she stretched herself out on the scat, 
stuffed a ball of wax in each car, tied a kerchief around her eyes 
and turned her back on Henri. “And I was hoping Nadine’s smiles 
would make up for Paula’s tears!" he said to himself. He closed the 
book and turned out the lights. The blue paint that had covered the 
train windows during the war had been scraped off, but the fields 
outside were completely black under the starless sky. Inside the 
compartment, it was cold. Why, he wondered, was he in this train, 
opposite that almost total stranger who was breathing heavily in her 
sleep? Suddenly, it seemed impossible that the past would really bo 
waiting for him in Lisbon. 

“She could at least be a little more agreeable!” he said to himself 
angrily the next morning as the train made its way toward the bor- 
der, When they bad changed trains at Hendnyc, where a light 
breeze and the warm sun played against their skins. Nadine hadn’t 
so much as smiled; instead, she yawned unrestrainedly while their 
passports were being checked. Now she was walking in front of 
him with her long, boyish strides as he struggled with their two 
heavy suitcases, growing hotter by the minute under the unaccus- 
tomed sun. He looked with distaste at her strong, rather hairy legs; 
her socks underlined their ungracious bareness. Behind them, a bar- 
rier closed; for the first time in six yeans he was walking on soil 
that wasn’t French. Another barrier rose before them and he heard 
Nadine cry out unbelievingly: “Oh!” It was an impassioned sound, 
a sound he had tried in vain to wring from her with his caresses. 

“Oh! Look!” 

Alongside the road next to a burned-out house was a stand cov- 
cred with oranges, bananas, chocolate. Nadine rushed over to it, 
grabbed two Oranges, and handed one to Henri. At the sight of this 
carefree joy, so completely cut off from France by only a little over 
a mile, he felt that hard black thing inside bis chest, that thing 
which for four years had taken the place of his heart, suddenly be- 
come soft wax. He had looked unflinchingly at pictures of Dutch 
children stan'ing to death: now, at the sight of that sudden burst of 
joy, he felt like sitting down at the edge of the road, his bead in his 
hands, and never moving again. 

Nadine’s good humor came back. She gorged herself on fruits and 
candies all across the Basque countr>-sidc and the Castilian desert, 
looked smilingly at the clear Spanish skies. They spent one more 
night stretched out on the dusty scal.s. In the morning, they fol- 
lowed the course of a pale blue stream which wound its way among 
countlc.ss olive groves. Gradually, the stream turned.-^' s.a river and 
finally a lake. And then the train stopped. Thej — 

“All those taxis!" Nadine exclaimed. 

A line of taxis was waiting in the driveway 
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cbeckei tbe suitcases in the baggage room, got into ® 

Nadine, and said to the chauffeur. Drive us around 
gripped his arm and cried out in terror as they pluinmeted do^ 
steep streets at a speed that seemed dizzying to them; they had for- 
gotten what it was like to ride in a car. Henn laughed along with 
Nadine and held her arm tightly. He turned his head rapidly from 
side to side, joyful and yet incredulous. The past was there to meet 
him- he recognized it. A southern city, a fresh, hot city with its 
ancient clankTng streetcars, and on the horizon the promise of salty 
winds and the sea beating against high walls. Yes, he recognized it, 
and yet it astonished him more than ever had Marseilles, Athens, 
Naples, Barcelona. Because now everything new, everything un- 
known, was a thing to be marveled at. It was beautiful, that capital, 
with Us quiet heart, its unruly hills, its houses with pastel-colored 
icing, its huge white ships. _ 

“Let us off somewhere in the center of town,” Henn said. The 
. taxi stopped at a large square surrounded by movie theaters and 
cafes. Seated at tables in front of the cafes were men in dark suits. 
No women sat there. The women were busily moving along the 
diop-lined street which led down to tbe estuary. Suddenly Henri 
and Nadine stopped dead simultaneously. 

“Will you please look at thatl” 

Leather! real, thick, supple leather! You could almost smell it 
through the shopwindow. Cowhide suitcases, pigskin gloves, tawny- 
colorcd tobacco pouches. And especially shoes, shoes with thick 
crepe soles, shoes you could walk in without squeaking, without 
getting your feet wet. Real silk, -real wool, flannel suits, poplin 
shirts! It suddenly occurred to Henri that he looked rather seedy 
in his suit of ersatz doth and his cmcked shoes with their up- 
turned tips. And alongside the women in their furs and their silk 
stockings and their handmade pumps, Nadine looked like a rag- 
picker. 

“Tomorrow we’re going to buy things,” he said. “A lot of things!” 

“It just doesn’t seem real!” Nadine exclaimed. “I wonder what 
everyone back in Paris would say if they saw all this!” 

"Exactly what we’re saying,” Henri replied, laughing. 

They stopped before a pastry shop, and this time it wasn’t a look 
of greed, but rather one of shock which appeared on Nadine’s 
face. Henri, too, stood there for a moment, frozen in unbelief. Then, 
“Let’s go in,” he said, nudging Nadine. 

Except for an old man and a little boy, there were only women 
seated^ around the tables, women with oily hair, weighed down with 
wrs. jewels, and fat, religiously performing their daily gorging. 
I wo little girls with black braided hair, wearing blue sashes across 
their chests and a lot of religious medallions around their necks 

casually sipping thick hot chocolate 
overflowing with whipped cream. 

“Do you want one?" Henri asked. 

minutes later, a waitress placed a cup of 
Nadine brought it to her lips the 
blood drained from her face. “I can’t,” she said. “My stomach just 
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isn’t used to it any more,” she added apologetically. But it wasn’t 
her stomach that had rebelled; she had suddenly thought of some- 
thing- — or someone. He did not question her. 

Crisp, fresh cretonne curtains hung in their hole! room; in the 
bathroom there was hot water, real soap, and soft, fluffy terry-cloth 
robes. All of Nadine’s gayness came back to her. She insisted upon 
rubbing Henri with a rough bath-glove, and when his skin was red 
and burning from head to foot she laughingly tumbled him onto the 
bed. And she made love with such high spirits that it seemed as if 
she actually enjoyed it. The next morning they went to the shop- 
ping district, and her eyes shone as she fingercd the rich silks and 
wools with her rough hands. 

“Were there ever such beautiful shops in Paris?” 

“Much more beautiful. Don’t you remember?” 

“I never went to the expensive shops. I was too young.” She 
looked hopefully at Henri. “Do you think we’ll have them again 
some day?” 

“Some day, maybe.” 

“But how are they so rich here? I thought Portugal was a poor 
country." 

“It’s a poor country, with some very rich people.” 

For themselves and for their friends back in Paris, they bought 
materials, stockings, underthings, shoes, sweaters. They lunched in 
a basement restaurant the walls of which were covered with colorful 
posters of mounted picadors defying furious bulls. "Meat or fish — 
even they have their shortages!” Nadine said laughingly, as they 
ate steaks the color of cinders. Afterward, in their supple, thick- 
soled, blatant yellow shoes, they wandered along cobblcstoncd 
streets which rose toward the working-class quarters. At one street 
corner barefoot children were solemnly watching a faded puppet 
show. The sidewalks became narrow, the fronts of the houses scaly. 

A shadow darkened Nadine’s face. “It’s disgusting, tliis street. 
Arc there many like this?” 

"There arc.” 

“It doesn’t seem to upset you.” 

He was in no mood for indignation. In fact, it even gave him a 
twinge of pleasure to sec again the multicolored wash drj'ing at sun- 
drenched windows above the streets’ shadowy crevasses. They 
walked down a passageway in silence. Suddenly, Nadine stopped in 
the middle of the greasy, stone stairway. "It’s disgusting!” she re- 
peated. “Let’s get out of here.” 

“Let’s go on just a little farther,” Henri said. 

In Mar.scillcs, Naples, Piraeus, in Chinatowns of many cities, he 
had spent hours wandering through these same squalid streets. Of 
course, then ns now, he wished that all this misery could be done 
away with. But the wish remained an abstract thing. He had never 
felt like running aw'ay, and the overpowering human odor of these 
streets went to his head. From the top of the hill to the bottom, the 
same sw-amiing multitudes, the same blue sky burning .above the 
roof tops. It seemed to Henri that from one moment to th' "-xt he 
would rediscover his old joy in all its intensity. TI 
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sole purpose of having them meet liim. It was impossible to refuse, 
AH of them were wearing dark suits, stiff collars, and derbies; they 
spoke ceremoniously but every now and then a look of hatred 
crossed their sensitive faces. They were mostly former cabinet 
members, former journalists, former professors who had been 
crashed because of their obstinate refusal to rally to the new re- 
gime. All of them were poor and trapped, many had relatives in 
France who had been deported. Those who stubbornly continued 
to take what action they could knew that the Island of Hell 
awaited them. A doctor who treated poverty-stricken people with- 
out remuneration, who tried to open a clinic or introduce a little 
hygiene into the hospitals, was immcdi.atcly suspect. Whosoever 
dared organize an evening course, whosoever made a generous 
gesture, or simply a charitable one. was branded enemy of both 
Church and State. And yet they doggedly persisted. They wanted 
to believe that the destruction of Nazism would somehow bring 
to an end this hypocritical fascism, and they dreamed constantly 
of overthrowing Salazar and creating a National Front like the 
one which had been formed in France. But they knew they were 
alone: the English capitalists had large interests in Portugal and 
the Americans were negotiating with the government for the pur- 
chase of air bases in the Azore.s. “France is our only hope," they 
repeated over and over. “Tell the people of France the truth," 
they begged. "They do not know; if they knew they would come 
to our rescue.” 

They imposed daily meetings on Henri, ovcnvhclmcd him with 
facts, figures, statistics, took him for walks through the starving 
villages surrounding Lisbon. It wasn’t exactly the kind of vacation 
he had dreamed of, but he had no choice. He promi.scd that he 
would wage a campaign in the press in order to get the facts to the 
people. Political tyranny, economic exploitation, police terror, 
the sy.stematic brutalization of the masses, the clergy’s shameful 
complicity — he would tell everything. “If Carmona knew that 
France was willing to support us, he would join our ranks," das 
Viernas said. Years ago he had known Bidault, and he was think- 
ing of suggesting to him a kind of secret treaty: in cxch.angc for 
France’s backing, the future Portuguese government would be able 
to offer advantageous trade concessions in connection with the 
African colonies. It would have been difficult to explain to him, 
without being brutal, how completely fantastic his project was! 

“I’ll sec Toumelle, his admini.strntivc assistant,” Henri prom- 
ised on the eve of his departure for Algarve. “He was a friend of 
mine in the Resistance." 

“I shall map out a precise plan and entrust it to you when you re- 
turn,” das V'icrnas said. 

Henri was glad to get out of Lisbon. For greater convenience in 
making his round of lectures, the French Consulate loaned him a 
car and told him to keep it as long as he wanted. At last he would 
have a real v.acation! Unfortunately, his new-found frie'''~"';crc 
counting on his spending his last week in Portugal con«-\ , .h 
them. While he was aw.ay. they were going to assenff''- 
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documentation and also arrange for meetings with certain ^m- 
munists from the Zamora dockyards. Turning them down was un- 

"That means we have exactly two weeks and no more to see the 

country,” hiadine said sulkily. , . . , 

They dined that night at a roadside inn on the opposite bank of 
the Tagus. A waitress served them slices of fried codfish OTd a bot- 
tle of cloudy pink wine. Through the window they could see the 
lights of Lisbon rising tier upon tier between the water and the 

skv • 

"With a car, you can cover an awful lot of ground in ^o 
wccksl” Henri said, "Do you realize what a stroke of luck that 


"^^“Bxactly. And it’s a shame we can’t take more advantage of it.” 

“Those men are all counting on me; I’d really be a louse to disap- 
point them, wouldn’t 1?” _ 

She shrugged her shoulders. "There’s nothing you can do for 
them.” j 

"I can speak for them. That’s my job. If I can’t at least do that, 
there’s no point in my being a newspaperman.” 

“Maybe there isn’t." 

"Don’t start thinking already about going back,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “Just think of the wonderful trip ahead of us. Look at those 
little lights along the water; they’re pretty, aren’t they?” 

“What’s so pretty about them?” Nadine asked. It was just the sort 
of irritating question she enjoyed asking. “No, seriously,” she 
added, “what makes you think they’re pretty?’ 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “They’re pretty, that’s all.” 

She pressed her forehead against the window. “They might be 
pretty if you didn't know what’s behind them. But once you know, 
it's . . . it's just another fraud,” she concluded bitterly. “I hate 
that filthy city.” 

It was a fraud, no doubt of it. And yet he was unable to keep 
from seeing a certain beauty in those lights. No longer did he fool 
himself about the hot stench of poverty, the colorfulness of rags 
and tatters, but those little fl.amcs twinkling along the edge of the 
dark waters moved him in spite of everything. Perhaps it was bo- 
Kiusc they made him recall a time when he was unaware of the real- 
ity hiding behind appearances, or perhaps it was nothing but the 
memory of an illusion that made him like them. He looked at Na- 
dine — eighteen years old and not a single illusion to remember! 
He at least had a past. "And a present, and a future,” he said to 
himself. “Fortunately, there arc still some things left in the world 
to like.” 


And there were, fortunately. What a joy to have a wheel in 
your hands again! And those roads stretching out before you as far 
as the eye can reach! The first day out, after all tho.se years of not 
h.aving driven, Henri felt unsure of himself. The car seemed en- 
dowed with a life of its own, and so much the more so since it was 
heavy, had bad spririgs, was noisy and rather erratic. And yet it 
^l^^^ying him as spontancou.sly ns his own hand. 

It s really got .speed! It's terrific!” Nadine exclaimed. 
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“You’ve driven in cars before, haven’t you?*' 

“In Paris, in jeeps. But I never went this fast.’’ 

That, too, was a He — the old illusion of freedom and power. But 
she gave into it without a qualm. She lowered all the windows and 
greedily drank in the wind and dust. If Henri had listened to her, 
they would never have gotten out of the car. The thing she seemed 
to enjoy most was driving as fa.st as they could toward the horizon. 
She took hardly any interest at all in the scenery’- And yet how- 
beautiful it was! Hillsides covered with golden mimosas; endless 
groves of round-topped orange trees which brought to mind calm, 
primitive paradises; the twisted, frenzied rocks of Battaglia, the 
majestic pair of stairways which rose crisscrossing to a white-and- 
black church, the streets of Bcja through which echoed the ancient 
cries of a lovesick nun. In the south, with its African atmosphere, 
little donkeys moved in endless circles to force a trickle of water 
from the arid ground. At distant intervals, half-hidden among blue 
century plants rising from the red earth, they came across the false 
freshness of smooth, milky white houses. Tlicy began driving back 
toward the north through country in which the stones and rocks 
seemed to have stolen their intense colors from the most brilliant 
flowers — reds, ochers, violets. And then, on the gentle hills of the 
Minho, the colors once more became flowers. Yes, a beautiful set- 
ting, a setting that flashed by so rapidly that there was no time to 
think of What lur’Kcd behind it. Along these granite shore.s, as on 
the burning roads of Algarve, the pc.asants they saw all went bare- 
footed. But they did not see many of them. 

The holiday ended at red Oporto, where even the filth was blood- 
colored. On the walls of hovels darker and danker than those of 
Lisbon and teeming w'ith naked children, notices had been pasted 
up, reading; “Unhealthy! It is forbidden to live in this house." 
Little girls of four or five, clad in tom sacks, were rummaging about 
in garbage pails. For lunch, Henri and Nadine sought refuge in a 
dark comer of a restaurant, but all through the meal they had the 
uneasy feeling that, outside, faces were glued to the windows. “I 
hate cities!" Nadine said furiously. She stayed in her room the 
whole day, and the following day on the road she hardly un- 
clenched her teeth enough to speak. Henri made no attempt to cheer 
her up. 

Tlie day they were to return to Lisbon, they stopped to cat in n 
little port town three hours from the city. They left the car in front 
of the inn and climbed one of the hills overlooking tlic sea. At the 
summit stood a white windmill with a roof shingled in green tiic. 
Small, narrow-necked, terra-cotta jars were attached to its vanes, 
and the wind sang through them. Henri and Nadine ran down the 
hill past leafy olive frce.s, past blossoming almond trees, and the 
childish mu.sic followed them. They dropped down on the sandy 
beach of the cove. Boats with rust-stained sails were moving lazily 
on the pale sea. 

“Let’s stay here a while; it’.s pleasant," Henri said. 

■‘AH right,’’ Nadine replied sullenly. “I’m dying oLh^nger,” she 
added. 

"Naitirally. You didn’t c.at a thing.” 
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“Yes,” he said. “When Vnt \x'ri5ins my life is full. In fact. I’m 
damned anxious to get back to 

“What made you want to bc-oonvi- n vtTi:cr?‘' 

“Oh, that goes way back.” Henri reriieJ. Yes. it went very far 
back into the past, but he couldn’t ce'Hdc how reliable his mem- 
ories of the beginning were. “W’nen 1 was .a jf-ang boy,’’ he said, “a 
book seemed like a magic thing to me." 

“But I like books, too,” Nadine said sririredly. “Only there are 
so many of them already! What good will it do to add one more?” 

“We all have different things to say. Every writer has his own 
life, his own way of seeing things, his own way of writing about 

them. ” 

“And it doesn’t upset you to realize that things have been writ- 
ten that arc way above anything you’ll ever pound out?” Nadine 
asked in a vaguely irritated voice. 

“At first, I didn’t think that w'as true,’’ Henri replied, smiling, 
“You’re mighty arrogant when you haven’t done anything. And 

then, once you get into it, you’re too interested in what you’re writ- 
ing to waste time comparing.” 

“Naturally,” she said sullenly. “You can always justify yourself.” 
She let herself fall back on the sand and stretched out lazily, at 
full length. 

He didn’t know how to ansv/er her. It’s hard to e.xplain the joys 
of wiling to someone who doesn’t enjoy it. Besides, was he ca- 
pable of explaining it even to himself? He didn’t for a moment 
imagine he would be read forever and yet, while he was w'riting, he 
felt ns if he were securely settled in eternity. Whatever ideas he 
was able to shape into words on paper seemed to him to be pre- 
served, fully rescued from oblivion. But how much truth was 
. there in that feeling? How much of that also was only an illusion? 
That was one of the things he should have figured out during his 
vacation, but as a matter of fact he bad figured out nothing at all. 
One thing was certain: he felt an almost agonizing pity for all 
who did not even attempt to express themselves — ^Paula, Anne, 
Nadine. Suddenly he remembered that this was the day on w'hich 
his book was to be published. It had been a long time since he had 
last faced the public and it frightened him a bit to think that at- 
that very moment people were reading his novel and talking aboa- 
jk _ 

“Everything all right?” he asked, bending over Nadine and 
: ing at her gently. 

Yes, it s nice here,” she said a little peevishly. 

, “It is. isn’t it?”' . 

> He l.ay back on the warm sand and laced his fingeas c{y, 

) Iktween the listless, sun-faded sea and the stark bine ” .k- 

i happiness hung lazily in the air; a single smile fro* ■. 

might have been able to grasp some of that hai^ 

; most pretty when she smiled, but now her 
' i maincd impassive. 

■q “Poor Nadine!" he said. 

!■ She bolted upright. "Whv noor?" 


4 The Mandarius 


Certainly, she was an object o{ pity, wasnt qu' 

^liy. “Because you’re dtsappointed tn the trip. , 

“Oh, I didn't really expect loo much out o{ it, yIiow.” 

"But you have to admit we had some ‘ of her 

“And there could be still mor<^" she said, the cam- 

;ycs growing warmer. "Why don’t you )ust foigc ■ niovc, 
irs? they’re not what w^ came here for. cu^ 

let’s enjoy ourselves while we enn, while we slill h* 

He shrugged his shoulders. “It’s not so easy to 
“Well, let’s try, anyhow. Let's dnvc through "lose 

Wouldn’t that be wonderful? You like driving so much. I 
meetings and investigations, all they ever do is bore you. 


“Yes, that's true." . , . 

“Well, why do you always have to be doing tilings tliai 
you? Thai’s no way to live." 

“Try to understand. Can I tell those poor old men that no - 
interested in their misfortunes, that Portugal is too small, tlia 
one gives a damn what happens to her?" Henri leaned over Nam e 
and smiled gently. “Can I?" 

"You could call them up and tcH them you’re sick, and then we 


could head for Evora.” _ , „ 

“It would break their hearts,” Henri replied. “No, 1 just can 1. 

“Say instead that you don’t w'ant to," Nadine rctorlcd bitterly. 

“Alt right," he answered impatiently. "1 don't want to.” 

“You’re even worse than my mother," she grumbled, turning her 
face to the s.and. 

Henri fell hack and stretched out alongside Nadine. “Let’s enjoy 
onrsclvcsl" Years ago, he had known how to enjoy himself; yes, he 
would unhesitatingly have sacrificed the dreams of those old con- 
spirators for the pleasures he had known then. He closed his eyes. 
He was lying on another beach beside a golden-skinned woman clad 
( in a flowered sarong — Paula, the loveliest of all women. Palm trees 
were swaying lacily ahorc their heads, and through the reeds he 
was watching three plump, laughing Jewish women inching their 
w.ny into the sea. encumbered by their dresses, veils, and jewels. 
Sometimes at night they would sit together on the beach and watch 
Arab women, wrapped in their long garments, \ontiiiing into the 


water. And afterward, in a tavern in an ancient Roman basement, 
they would sip siriipy cotTec, Or thc> would sit in the maikct place 
and Henri would smoke a naightlo while ch.itting with Amur 
Harsin. And then they would come back to their room and tumble 
happily on the bed. But what Henri remembeied most nostalgically 
now were tho.se mornings spent on the icirace of the hotel beneath 
the blue sky, amid the esciling fragrance of flowers. In the fresh- 
nc.ss of the newbom day, in the intense heat of noon, he would 
write; he would write, and under his feet the cement was burning 
hot. And then, dirzy from the sntt and from words, he tvould go 
down to the shaded patio and drink a tail, cool anisette. The sky, 
the pink laurel bushes. Djerba’s violent waters, the gay talk of idle 
nights, and especially the freshness and excitement of the mornings 
these were the things he had come here to recapture. Why hadn’t 
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he recaptured that burning, sweet taste his Jifc had once had? He 
had wanted so much, to take this trip; for days he had thought of 
nothing else, for days he had dreamed of lying on the sand under 
the sun. And now he was here, stretched out on a sandy beach, be- 
neath a hot sun. Only something was missing, missing from inside 
liimself. Happiness, pleasure — he was no longer quite sure what 
those old, familiar words really meant. We have only five senses, 
and they become satiated so quickly. Even now his eyes were grow- 
ing weary of looking out on that endless blue which never ceased 
being blue. He felt like ripping apart that smooth, satiny surface, 
felt like tearing Nadine’s tender skin. '' 

“It’s getting cool,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied. Suddenly she pressed her whole body tight 
against him, and through his shirt he could feci her naked young 
breasts against his chest. “Warm me,” she said. 

He gently pushed her away. “Get dressed. Let’s get back to the 
village.” 

“Afraid someone will sec us?” Nadine’s eyes were gleaming, her 
cheeks were slightly flushed. But he knew her mouth would still be 
cold. “What do you think they’d do to us? Do you think they’d 
stone us?” she asked, .as if the prospect appealed to her. 

“Get up. It’s time to start back now.” 

She pressed the whole weight of her body against him; he was 
barely able to resist the desire that was sweeping through him, 
numbing his arms and legs. He liked her young breasts, her limpid 
skin; if only she would let herself be gently lulled by pleasure in- 
stead of romping about in bed with determined shamelessness . . . 
She looked at him, her eyes half closed, and her hand crept down 
to his linen trousers. 

“Let me . . . won’t you let me?” 

Her mouth and hands were .adroit, but he hated that look of tri- 
umphant assurance he saw in her eyes every time he gave in to her. 
“No,” he said. “No, not here. Not like this.” 

He freed himself and stood up. Nadine’s blouse was lying on the 
sand; he threw it over her shoulders. 

“Why not?” she asked resentfully. “Maybe it would be a bit 
more fun out here in the open,” she added languidly. 

He dusted the sand off his clothes. “I wonder if you’ll ever grow 
up to be a woman," he murmured in a falsely indulgent voice. 

“I’ll bet there isn’t one woman in a hundred who enjoys getting 
laid. Most of them arc just putting on an act, trying to be sophisti- 
cated.” 

“Let’s go; let’s ^ot argue,” he s.aid, taking her arm. "Come on, 
we’ll buy you some cakes and chocolate to ert in the car.” 

“You’re treating me like a child," she said. 

“No. I know you're not a child. I understand you a lot belter 
than you think.” 

She looked at him suspiciously, and then a little smili* fn--^%on 
her lips. “You know, I don’t alw.ays hate you,” she said. 

He .squeezed her arm a liltic harder, and they w.alke 
gether toward the village. Tlic light of day was growin 
were returning to the port .and o.xcn were pulling then 
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“You see.” 

“Some day you’ll be happy, too." he said. , 

He should have held her tightly, should have told her: ‘Til make 
you happy, Nadine.” At that instant, he felt like saying it— a mo- 
mcntaiy desire to pledge her his whole life. But he said nothing. 
“The past doesn’t repeat itself; the past won’t repeat itself," he 
thought. 

“Vincent!” Nadine cried out, racing toward the exit. 

Clad in his war correspondent’s uniform, Vincent was waving his 
hand and smiling broadly. Nadine slipped on her crepe-soled 
shoes and caught herself by grabbing Vincent's arm. 

“Greetings!” she said. 

“Greetings to the travelers!” Vincent said cheerfully. He looked 
Nadine over and whistled admiringly. ‘That’s quite a get-up!” 

“A real lady, huh!” Nadine said, spinning around. She looked 
elegant and almost feminine in her fur coat, her nylon stockings, 
her soft leather shoes. 

“Here, let me take that,” Vincent offered, relieving Henri of a 
large duffel bag he was dragging behind him. “What’ve you got in 
here? A body?” 

“One hundred pounds of food!” Henri replied. “Nadine’s going 
to restock the family cupboard. The problem now is how to get it 
over to Quai Voltaire.” 

“No problem,” Vincent said triumphantly. 

“You stole a jeep?” Nadine asked. 

“I stole nothing,” he replied. He crossed the driveway and 
stopped in front of a small black car. ’‘She’s all right, isn’t she?” 

“She's ours?” Henri asked. 

“Ours,” Vincent said. “Luc finally managed to wangle a deal. 
What do you think of her?” 

“Very small,” Nadine said. 

“Well, it’s going to be damned useful to us,” Henri said, opening 
the door. They piled the baggage in the back as best they could. 

“Will you take me driving?” Nadine asked. 

“Arc you nuts?” Vincent said. “This car’s a working tool.” He 
sat down at the wheel, and the car started off with a painful sput- 
tering. “With all your cargo in here, it’s a little crowded,” he con- 
ceded. 

“Arc vou sure you know how to drive?” Nadine asked. 

“If you’d seen me the other night zipping along over mined roads 
in a jeep without headlights, you wouldn’t insult me so gratui- 
tously.” Vincent turned to Henri. “I’ll drop Nadine and take you 
to the paper,” he said. 

“Fine. How’s L'Espoir been doing? I didn’t get to sec a single 
copy in that blasted country. Arc we still using the postage-stamp 
formal?" 

“We arc. They just authorized two new dailies, but for us they 
can’t .seem to find enough paper. But Luc’ll fill you in a lot better 
than I c.an; I’ve just gotten back from the front.” 

’■Circulation hasn’t Lallcn off. h.as it?" 

”I don’t believe so.” 



? The Mandarins 

Henri was anxious to get back- to the paper. My Paula must 
imly have called the station, must know that the tram was on 
me. She would he silting there waiting, her eyes nveted to the 

lock, listening attentively to every sound. , . . 

After they had left Nadine in the elevator surrounded by her 
laggage, Henri said, “On second thought, I think 111 go home 
irst ** 

“But the boys are waiting for you,” Vincent protested. 

‘Tell them ril be over in an hour.” 

“All right. I’ll leave the Rolls to yon,” Vincent said. He stopped 
the car in front of the house. "Should I take the bags out?” he 
asked. 

"Just that small one, thanks. 

Unhappily, Henri pushed open the downstairs door, which 
banged noisily against a garbage paii; the concierge’s dog began 
barking. Before he even had a chance to knock, Paula had flung 
open the door to the apartment. 

“It’s you! It’s really youl” For a moment she remained motionless 
in his arms, and then she stepped back. “You look wonderful. 
You’re all sunbumedl Was the trip back tiring?” She smiled, but a 
little muscle in the comer of her mouth was quivering spasmodically. 

“Not at all,” be replied, setting the suitcase down on the couch. 
“Here are some things for you.” 

“How sweet of you!” 

"Open it." 

She opened the suitcase. Silk stockings, doeskin sandals and a 
handbag to match, lengths of material, scarfs, gloves. He had chosen 
every article with anxious care and be was a little disappointed 
when, moved and yet vaguely indulgent, she only looked down at 
them, without touching them, ivithout even bending over to examine 
them closely. 

“How really sweet of you!” she repeated. And then, suddenly 
turning toward him, she exclaimed, “Your suitcases! Where are 
they?” 

“Downstairs, in the car. Did you bear that L’Espoir got a car? 
Vincent picked me up in it,” he said animatedly. 

‘TJI call the concierge and have him bring them up,” Paula said. 
Don't bother,” Henri said, adding very quickly, “How did you 
spend the month? The weather wasn’t too bad, was it? Did you get 
out a hule?" o - 

}/tt!e,” she replied evasively, her face cold and exptession- 

‘‘mo did you see?- What did you do? Tell me all about it." 

. nothing wry interesting happened,” she replied. “Let’s not 
talk about me. _ Quickly, but in a listless voice, she added, “Your 
nook IS a sensation, you know." 

"I keard a thing yet. Do they really like'it?” 

Bin understand anything, of course. 

But even so, they scented a masterpiece in it.” 

3 reserved smile. He would 
flare liked to ask her a few questions, but he found Paula’s manner 
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of speaking insufferable. He changed the subject. “Did you see the 
Dubreuilhs? How are they?” 

“I saw Anne for a moment one day; she’s over her head in work.” 

She answered his questions reluctantly, tight-lipped. And he, he 
was burning with impatience to get back to his life! 

“Did you keep the back issues of L'EspoirT' he asked. 

“I didn’t read them.” 

“No?” 

‘There was nothing of yours in them. And I had other things to 
think about.” She sought his eyes and suddenly her face came to 
life, “I’ve been doing a lot of thinking this past month and Fve come 
to understand a great many things. I’m sorry about that scene I 
made before you left. I’m sincerely sorry.” 

“Oh, let’s not talk about that!” he said. "First of all, you didn't 
make a scene.” 

“Yes,” she insisted, “I did. And I repeat, I’m truly sorry. I’ve 
known for a long time that a woman can’t be everything to a man 
like you. Not even all the women in the world. But I never really 
accepted it; I’m prepared now to love you with complete generosity, 
to love you for what you are and not for what I want. You have 
your mission and that has to come above all else.” 

“What mission?” 

She forced a smile. “I’ve come to realize that often I must have 
been a burden to you; I can understand your wanting a little soli- 
tude. Well, you need not worry any more. I promise you your soli- 
tude, your freedom.” She looked intensely at Henri. “You’re free, 
my love, and I want you to know this and believe it. Besides, you've 
just finished proving it, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, adding feebly, “But as I explained to you . . 

“I remember,” she said. “But with the change that's taken place in 
me, I can assure you you no longer have any reason to move to a 
hotel. Listen, you want independence, adventures; but you want me, 
too, don't you?" 

“Of course.” 

“Then stay here. I swear you won’t have any reason to regret it. 
You’ll sec for yourself how much I’ve changed and how little I’ll 
get in your way from now on.” She stood up and reached for the 
telephone. “The concierge’s nephew will bring up your things.” 

Henri rose and walked toward the stairway leading to the bed- 
room. "Later,” he said to himself. He couldn’t, after all, begin tor- 
turing her again the moment he came back. “I’m going to clean up a 
little,” he said. "Dicy’rc w.aiting for me at the office. I just stopped 
oil here to give you a kiss.” 

"I understand perfectly,” she replied tenderly. 

“She’s going to bend backward to prove to me I’m free,” he 
thought unhappily as he got into the little black car. “But it won’t 
last. I won’t stay there indefinitely,*’ he said to himsdf bitterly. “I'll 
start taking care of that little matter tomorrow." But for tlie mo- 
ment, he no longer wanted to think about Paula; all he w.intcd w.aj 
to luxuriate in his happiness at being back in Patis. - “^^rccts 
were gray and the people had been cold and hungr ' \icr. 
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course, _ was the surest proof of bis success. L'Espoir wasn't merely 
a wartime adventure; it was a solid enterprise. Vincent’s articles 
on Holland were excellent, and Lambert’s on the concentration 
camps even more so. No question about it, they had hit precisely 
the right note — no nonsense, no lies, no humbug. Because of its 
scrupulous honesty, L'Epoir appealed to the intellectuals, and it 
attracted^ the masses because it was so alive. There was only one 
weak point: S^zenac’s articles were rather thin. 

“Can I come in?" Lambert asked, standing in the doorway and 
smiling timidly. 

“Of course! Where’ve you been hiding? You could at least 
have come to the station, you lazy bum.” 

“I didn’t think there’d be enough room for four," Lambert ex- 
plained. “And their little party . . he added with a grimace. “Am 
I disturbing you?" 

“Not at all. Pull up a chair.” 

“Was it a good trip?” Lambert asked. *T guess you've been asked 
that question twenty times already,” he added, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“Good and bad. A beautiful setting, and seven million people 
starving to death.” 

“They certainly have excellent cloth,” Lambert remarked, c.xamin- 
ing Henri approvingly. He smiled. “Is that the style there, orange 
shoes?” 

“Orange or lemon. But it’s good leather. There’s plenty of every- 
thing for the rich; that’s the lousiest part of it. I’ll fell you 
all about it later, but first fill me in on what’s been happening here. 
I’ve just finished reading some of your articles; they’re damned 
good, you know.” 

“I felt as if I were back in school writing a composition: De- 
scribe your impressions while visiting a concentration camp,” he 
said ironically. “I think there were more than twenty of us there 
writing on the same subject.” Suddenly his face brightened. "Do you 
want to know something that’s really good? Your book. I started it 
after driving a whole night and day without sleep, and bclic%-c me 
> I was really beat. But I read it straight through, couldn’t go to 
sleep until 1 finished it." 

"You make me happy," Henri said. 

Compliments always embarrassed him. Yet what Lambert said 
gave him real plc.asurc. It was precisely the way he had dreamed of 
being read — straight through in a single night by .an impatient 
young man. That alone made writing worth-while. Especially that. 

“I thought maybe you’d like to sec the reviews," Lambert said, 
tossing a thick yellow envelope on llic desk. "You’ll find my two 
cents’ worth in there, too." 

‘‘You’re damned right I’d like to sec them. Tlianks," Henri said._ 

I.ambcrt looked af him qucstioningly. “Did you do any writing 
tlicre?" 

“An article on how I found things.” 

“And now you'll be starting .another novcli 

“I’ll get to it as soon as 1 have the time.” 
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“Find the time!” Lambert said. “While you were away, I was 
thinking . . he began, lus face coloring. Tou have to defend 

^°“Apltnslwhomr’ Henri asked with a smile. 

T nmbert hesitated again. “It seems that Dubremlh has been wait- 
to got tack. DO.H let yoorself get involved 

^ “Fm* rwV more or less involved in them,” Henri said.^^ " . 

“Well if I were you, Fd get myself dismvolved, but fast! 

“No,”’ Henri replied, smiling. “It just isn’t possible nowadays to 

^L^bert’s face grew somber. ‘1 guess that means you disapprove 

of me, doesn’t it?” , 

“Not at all. What I mean is that it’s impossible for me. We re not 


the same age, you know.” 

“What’s age got to do with it?” Lambert asked. 

‘•‘You’ll find out. You change, you begin to understand a lot of 
things when you get older.” Henri smiled and added, “But I promise 
you I’ll find time enough to continue writing.” 

“You have to,” Lambert said. 

“I just remembered something, my sermoniring friend! What hap- 
pened to those short stories you were telling me about?” 

“They aren’t worth a damn,” Lambert replied. 

“Let me have them. And then we’ll have dinner together some 
evening and talk about them.” 

"Right,” Lambert said. He got up. “1 don’t suppose you’ll want to 
see her, but little Marie-Ange Bizet is dead set on interviewing 
you. She’s been waiting for tw'o hours. Wiat’ll I tell her?” 

“That I never give interviews and that I’m up to my ears in work.” 
Lambert closed the door behind him and Henri emptied the con- 
tents of the yellow envelope on his desk. On a bulging folder, his 
secretary had written: "Correspondence — Novel.” He hesitated a 
moment. He had written the novel during the war without ever hav- 
ing given any thought to what the future might hold for him; he 
hadn’t even been sure that the future would hold anything at all 
for him. And now the book had been published, people had already 
read it. All at once, Henri found himself judged, discussed, classified, 
as he himself had so often judged and discussed others. He spread 
out the clippings and began going through them one at a time. “A 
sensation,” Paula had said, and he had thought she was exaggerat- 
ing. But, as a matter of fact, the critics also used some mighty im- 
pressive words. Lambert, of course, was prejudiced; Lachaume, too. 
And all those young critics who had just come into their own had a 
natural predisposition for the writers of the Resistance. But it was 
the admiring letters sent by both friends and strangers that con- 
fimwd the verdict of the press. Really, without getting a swelled 
head about it, it was certainly enough to make any man happy. His 
pages, wntten with deep feeling, had actually stirred people! Henri 
stretched happily. In a way, it was sort of miraculous, what had 
ju^ hypened. Two years earlier, thick curtains had veiled blue- 
pamted windows; he had been completely shut off from the black 
city, from the whole earth; his pen would pause hesitantly over the 
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paper. Now those unformed sounds in his throat had become a liv- 
ing voice in the world; the secret stirrings in his heart had been 
transformed into truths for other hearts. “I should have tried ex- 
plaining it to Nadine," he said to himself. “K others don’t count, it’s 
meaningless to write. But if they do count, it’s wonderful to gain 
their friendship and their confidence with words; it’s magnificent to 
hear your own thoughts echoed in them.” He raised his eyes; some- 
one was opening the door. 

“I’ve been waiting for you for two hours,” said a_ plaintive voice. 
‘You could at least give me fifteen minutes.” Marie-Ange planted 
herself solidly in front of his desk. “It’s for Lendemain. A big 
front-page spread, with pictures.” 

“Look, I never give interviews.” 

“Exactly. That’s why mine will be worth its wei^t in gold.” 

Henri shook his head, and Marie-Ange said indignantly, “You 
wouldn’t ruin my whole career just because of a principle?” 

He smiled. Fifteen minutes meant so very much to her, and it 
would cost him so very little I To tell the truth, he even felt hte 
talking about himself. Among the people who liked his book, 
there were certainly some who wanted to know the author better. 
And he felt like telling them about himself, teUing them so that 
their approval would really be directed at him. 

“You win,” he said. “What do you want me to tell you?” 

“First of all, where do you come from?” 

“My father was a pharmacist in Tulle.” 

“And?” 

Henri hesitated. It isn’t easy to begin talking about yoniKlf out 
of a clear sky. 

"Go ahead,” Marie-Ange prodded. “Tell me a few things about 
your childhood.” 

Like everyone else, he had memories enough, only they diin’t 
seem very important to him. Except for that dmner, in the Hern H 
dining room, when he finally delivered himself of bh 

“All right, here’s one for you,” he said. “Actually, h’r notb'n?;, 
but for me it was the beginning of a great many things” 

Her pencil poised above her notebook, Maris-.A.rre gave L'.m an 
encouraging look. 


“The major subject of conversation between m- parent?,” he be- 
gan, “was the disasters that were menarius tie world— the red 
peril, the yellow^ peril, barbarism, decadeu:^ fcohbe- 

vism. And I imagined them all as horrible monstem rto were 
to swallow up all humanity. IVell, as cimer cne es'erdng, my f'dher 
usual prophesynsr — the revsiution was imminent, 
civtotion was foundering. And ~ mmber was noddiog sarcement, 
a look of terror on her face. And then snd'-r;:--.' I ihomM ‘lint no 
matter what happens, the wrnsn -nT be men ' Mnybc Iho-r 

h?rc on eSh ^ monsters. It wm nil 

**So, ever r--- - T r - * 4 

plied. ‘ fnonutcrn/’ he tf. 
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Marie-Ange looked perplexed. .'‘But your story?” she asked. 
How does it end?” 

“What story?” j . 1 , 

“The one you just began,” she replied impatiently. 

“It’s finished; there is no other ending,” Henri answered. 

“Oh” Marie-Ange said, disappointed. “I was hoping for some- 
hing picturesque," she added plaintively. 

“There was nothing picturesque about my childhood, Henn saio. 
The pharmacy bored me to death and living way out in the country 
svas annoying. Fortunately, I^had an uncle in Paris who managed 
to get me a job with Fcndrcdi.” 

He hesitated. There were a great many things he could say about 
his first years in Paris, but he didn’t know which ones to choose. 

"X'endrcdi was a leftist paper?” Marie-Ange said. “You had left- 
ist ideas even then?” 

“Let’s say I loathed all rightist ideas.” 


“Why?” 

Henri thought for a moment. “I was very ambitious when I was 
twenty, and that’s precisely why I was a democrat. I wanted to be 
the best — but the best among equals. If the race is fixed from the 
start, there’s no point betting.” 

Marie-Ange scribbled in her notebook. She didn’t look too in- 
telligent, and Henri tried to think of simple words with which to 
express himself. “Between a chimpanzee and the lowliest of men,” 
he thought to himself, “there’s an enormously greater difference 
th^ between that man and an Einstcinl A consciousness that gives 
evidence that it exists is one of the absolutes.” He was about to 
open his mouth, but Marie-Ange spoke first- 

‘Tcll me about your start.” 

' “What start?’’ 

“Your start in literature.” 

‘Tve always scribbled a bit.” 

“How old were you when The Accident was published?” 

‘Twenty-five.” 


“Dubreuilh was the one who gave you your start, wasn’t he?” 

‘Yes, he helped me a lot.” 

“How did you get to know him?" 

“They sent me over to interview him once, and he made me do the 
talking. He asked me to come back and see him again, and I 


“Give me more details,” Marie-Ange said plaintively. “You’re not 
very good at explaining things.” She looked at him. “What do 
you talk about when you’re together?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Everything and nothing, like every- 
one else.” 


‘‘Did he encourage you to write?” ' 

Yes. And when I finished The Accident, he got Mauvanes to 
read it, and Mauvanes accepted it at once.” 

“Was jt successful?” 

“Call it a swe^s d'estime. You know, it’s funny . . 
kes, tell me something funny!” she said eagerly, 
enri hesitated. “It’s funny how you begin by having big dreams 
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of glory. And then, with the first h'ttle success, you’re completely 
happy . . 

Maric-Ange sighed. “I already have the titles and dates of your 
other books. Were you in the service?” 

“In the infantrj’. Ordinarj' private. I never wanted to be an of- 
ficer. Wounded the ninth of May at Mont Dieu near Vouziers; 
evacuated to Montelimar; back in Paris in September.” 

“WTiat exactly did you do in the Resistance?” 

“Luc and I founded L’Espoir in 1941.” 

“You did other things, too, didn’t you?” 

“Nothing verj’ interesting. Skip it.” 

“Right, ^actly when did you write your last book?” 

“Between ’41 and ’43.” 

“Have you started a new one?” 

“No, but I’m going to.” 

“What’ll it be? A novel?” 

“A novel. But it’s still very vague.” 

“I’ve heard some talk about a magazine.” 

“That’s right. Dubreuilh and I are going to put out a monthly 
called Vigilance. It’ll be published by Mauvanes.” 

“W'hat’s this political party Dubreuilh’s founding?" 

“It’d take much too long to e.xplain.” 

“In a few words, then.” 

“Ask him.” 

“You can’t get near him.” Maric-Ange sighed. “You’re funny, 
you know. If I were famous, I’d be getting myself interviewed al: 
the time.” 

“Then you'd have no time left to do anything and you’d s:~ 
being famous. Now, you’re going to be a nice little girl and !-e: rue 
get back to my work.” 

"But I still have a lot of questions. \\'hat did you think cf Frrrr- 
gal?” 

Henri shrugeed his shoulders. “It stinks.” 

“What stinks?" 

“Everything.” 

“Make that a little clearer. I can’t just say to my rssrem: I: 
slinks.” 


“Well, tell them that Salazar’s paternalism is rrt.rr:r r-t a.r cr- 
speakablc dictatorship, and that the Americans enzir cu rid 
of him in a hurrj',” Henri said rapidly. “Urfermritery, rt'r.un't 
happen tomorrow; he’s going to sell them sir bases in its 

htaric-Angc frowned, and Henri added, “If that upsets you, lior/t 
use it. I'm going to break it soon in L'Espoir, anyhow." 

Of course 1 11 use it!” Marie-Arce sa/d trnphiXienWy, 
studied Henri seriously. “What inner motives mads you take that 
trip? 

Listen, you don’t have to ask idiotic questions to he a f,uv/:‘,‘: 
as a newspaper woman. And I repeat again that thul'n enouyh. ho 
a nice girl and leave quietly.” 

“I’d have liked a few anecdotes.” 

“I don’t have any." 

Marie-Angc minced out. Henri felt a sense of flh.ppohdnmh, 
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anyhow it was damned well pot. A couple of questions more, and 
he’d have sailed right into them.” 

They were all speaking at once, except for Scriassine, who was 
smiling and wearing a slightlj’ superior look. 

“I i^y did th^k Robert was going to start swinging,” Anne 
said. 

“He said: “We’re not a bunch of trained monkeys,’ ” Julien 
quoted, beaming broadly. 

“I’ve always considered my face my own personal propertj'^,” 
Dubreuilh remarked with dignity. 

“The trouble is," Aime said, “that for people like you nudit>- 
begins with the face. Just showing your nose and eyes is exhibi- 
tionism.” 

“They don’t take pictures of exhibitionists,” Dubreuilh replied. 
“That’s a shame,” said Juhen. 

“Drink up,” Henri said, handing Paula a glass of vodka. “Drink 
up; we’re way behind.” He emptied his glass and asked, “But how 
did they know you were here?” 

“Yes,” Julien said, looking at the others in surprise. “How did 
they know?” 

“I imagine the maitre tTholel telephoned," Scriassine said. 

“But he doesn’t know us,” Aime said. 

“He knows me,” Scriassine said. He bit his lower lip, looking like 
a woman caught in the act. “I wanted him to give you the kind of 
attention you deserve, so I told him who you were.” 

“Well- it looks as if you succeeded” Henri said. Scriassine's 
childish vanity never failed to astonish him. 

Dubreuilh burst out laughing. “So it was he who betrayed us! 
Now I’ve heard everything!” He turned abruptly toward Henri. 
“Well, what about that trip? Instead of playing, it would seem as 
if you spent your entire time attending conferences and conduct- 
ing investigations.” 

“Oh, I managed to get in a lot of sight-seeing, too,” Henri said. 
“Your articles make one want to do one’s sight-seeing some 
place else. It's a sad country!” 

“It was sad, but it was beautiful too,” Henri said cheerfully. “It’s 
primarily sad for the Portuguese.” 

“I don’t know whether you do it on purpose.” Dubreuilh said, 
“but w'hen you say that the sea is blue, blue somehow becomes a 
sinister color.” 

“And at times it was. But not always." Henri smiled. “You know 
how it is when you write.” 

“Yes,” said Julien, “you have to lie to avoid telling the truth.” 
“Anyhow, Tm happy to be back,” Henri said. 

“But you didn’t seem to be in much of a hurry to see vour friends 
again.” 

'You’re wrong; I was,” Henri reph'ed. “Every mo rnin g I’ve been 
telling myself that I’d drop over to your place. And then, aU of a 
sudden it was after midm’ghL” 

“Well, keep a sharper eye on your watch tomorrow,” Dubreuilh 
said grumpily. ‘There’s a pack of things I have to bring you up to 
date on.” He smiled. “I think we’re getting off to a good rtart.” 
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“You moved a great many people,” Anne continued. “All those 
who don’t want to forget,” she added with passion. 

He smiled at her gratefully. Tonight she was wearing, a Scotch- 
plaid dress which made her look years younger, and she hdd ap- 
plied her make-up with care. In one way, she looked much younger 
than Nadine. Nadine never blushed. 

Scriassine raised his voice, “That magazine could be a very pow- 
erful instrument of culture and action, but only on condition 'that it 
express more than the opinions of a tight little coterie. I maintain 
that a man like Louis Volange ought to be a member of your team.” 
“Out of the question,” Dubreuilh stated flatly. 

“An intellectual’s lapse isn’t that serious,” Scriassine said. 
“Name me the inteUectual who has never made a mistake.” Gravely, 
he added, “Should a man be made to bear the weight of his mistakes 
all his life?” 

“To have been a Party member in Russia in 1930 wasn’t a mis- 
take,” Dubreuilh said. 

“If you have no right to make a mistake, it was a crime.” 

“It’s not a question of right,” Dubreuilh replied. 

“How dare you set yourselves up as judges?” Scriassine said, 
without listening to him. “Do you know Volange’s reasons, his ex- 
planations? Are you sure that all the people you accept on your 
team are better men than he?” 

“We don’t judge,” Henri said. “We choose sides. There’s a big 
difference.” 

Volange had been clever enough not to compromise himself too 
seriously, but Henri had sworn that he would never shake hands 
with him again. When he read the articles Louis wrote in the Free 
French Zone, he hadn’t been the least bit surprised by what they 
said. From the moment they left college, their friendship had grad- 
ually become an almost open enmity. 

With a blase air, Scriassine shrugged his shoulders and mo- 
tioned to the mditre d’hdtel. “Another bottle!” Again, he stealthily 
studied the old emigre. “A striking head, isn’t it? The bags under 
the eyes, the droop of the mouth, ail the symptoms of decay. Before 
the war you could still And a trace of arrogance on his face. But 
the weakness, the dissoluteness of their caste gnaws at them. And 
their treachery . . .” He stared in fascination at the man. 

“Scriassine’s serf!” Henri thought. He, too, had fled his country, 
and back there they called him a traitor. That probably was the 
reason for his immense vanity; since he had no homeland, no one 
to stand up for him but himself, he needed always to reassure 
himself that somewhere in the world his name meant something. 

“Anne!” Paula exclaimed. “How horrible!” 

^ Anne was emptying her glass of vodka into her champagne glass. 
It livens it up,” she explained. “Why don’t you try it? It’s good.” 
Paula shook her head. 

“Why aren’t you drinking?” Anne asked. “Things are gaver 
when you drink.” ^ 

Drinking makes me drunk,” Paula answered. 

Julien began to laugh. “You make me think of that girl— a charm- 
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jng young thing I met on 
little hotel — ^who said to me 


the Rue Montparnasse in front of a 
, ‘As far as I’m concemed; living kills 


me.’ ” 

“She didn’t say that said Anne. 

“She could have said it.” _ ... . 

“Anyhow, she was right,” Anne said m a drtmks sententious 
voice. ’To live is to die a little.” 

“For God’s sake, shut up!” Scriassinc half shouted. If you don t 
want to listen, at least let me listen!” The orchestra had begun an 


enthusiastic attack on Dark Eyes. 

“Let him break his heart," Anne said. 

‘In the breaking surf a broken heart . . .” Julien murmured. 

“Will you please shut upl’i 

Everyone fell silent. Scriassine’s eyes were fixed on the_ violm- 
ists’ dancing fingers; a dazed look on his face, he was listening to _a 
memory of time long past. He thought it manful to impose his 
whims on others, but they gave in to him as they would to a neu- 
rotic woman. Their very docility should have made hirn suspicious, 
as it did. Henri smiled as he watched Dubreuilh tapping his fingers 
on the table; his courtesy seemed infinite — if you didn’t put it too 
long to the test. You then learned soon enough that it had its 
limits. Henri felt like having a quiet talk with him, but he was not 
impatient. He didn’t care for champagne, or gypsy music, or all this 
false luxury; nevertheless, simply to be sitting in a public place at 
two o’clock in the morning was cause for celebration. “We’re home 
. again,” he said to himself. “Anne, Paula, Julien, Scriassine, Du- 
breuilh — my friends!” The word crackled in his heart with all the 
joyfulness of a Christmas sparkler. 

While Scriassine was furiously applauding, Julien led Paula onto 
the dance floor. Dubreuilh turned toward Henri. “Ail those old 
codgers you met in Portugal, are they really hoping for a revolu- 
tion?” 


“They hope. Unfortunately Salazar won’t fall before Franco 
goes, and the Americans don’t seem to be in a hurry.” 

Scriassine shrugged his shoulders. “I can understand their not 
being anxious to create Communist bases in the Mediterranean.” 

"Do you mean to say that out of fe.ar of Communism you’d go 
so far as to endorse Franco?” Henri asked incredulously. 

“I’m afraid you don’t understand the situation,” Scriassine re- 
plied. 

“Don’t worry,” Dubreuilh said cheerfully. “We understand it 
very well.” Scriassine opened his mouth, but Dubreuilh cut him off 
with a laugh. “Yes, you’re farseeing all right, but you’re still no 
Nostradamus. Your crystal bail is no clearer than ours when it 
TOmes to predicting things that’ll happen fifty years from now. 
One thing is sure right now though, and that is that the Stalinist 
menace is_ purely an American invention.” 

Scriassine looked at Dubreuilh suspiciously. “You talk exactly 
like a Communist.” 

thmk a Communist would ever say aloud what I just 
said? Dubreuilh asked. “W'hen you attack America, they accuse 
you of playing into the hands of the fifth column.” 
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“The line’ll change soon enough,” Scriassine replied. “You’re 
just anticipating it by a few weeks, that’s all.” He knitted his brow. 
‘Tve often been asked in what ways you differ from the Com- 
munists. And I have to admit I’m always at a loss for an answer.” 
Dubreuilh laughed. “Well, don’t answer then.” 

“Hey!” Henri said. “I thought serious talk was out of order to- 

' With an irritated shrug of his shoulders, Scriassine indicated 
that it was frivolity that was now out of order. “Is that a way of 
getting out of it?” he asked, looking at Dubreuilh accusingly. 

"Now look” Dubreuilh answered. “I’m no Communist, and you 
know it.” 

“I’m not so sure of that.” Scriassine’s face underwent a sudden 
transfoVmation; he gave Dubreuilh his most charming smile. 
“Really, I’d like to learn more about your point of view.” 

“I believe the Communists are backing the wrong horse right 
now,” Dubreuilh said. “I know why they’re supporting Yalta; they 
want to give Russia enough time to get on her feet again. But as a 
result, the world is going to find itself divided into two camps with 
every reason to pounce on each other.” 

“Is that the only thing you have against them? An error of 
judgment?” Scriassine asked severely. 

“What I have against them is not being able to see farther than 
the end of their noses.” Dubreuilh shrugged his shoulders, “Re- 
construction is all very well and good, but not when it’s done 
without considering the means. They go on accepting American aid. 
but one of these days they’re going to be sorry. One thing utH 
lead to another, and eventually France will find herself completely 
under America’s thumb.” 

Scriassine emptied his glass and banged it do^vn on the tabie. 
“Now that’s what I call an optimistic prediction!” In a se-riras 
voice, he continued rapidly, “I don’t like America and I don': re- 
lieve in the Atlantic community. But I sincerely hope Amtf.zz rrs- 
dqminates, because the important question in this day and age is cae 
of abundance. And only America can give it to us.” 

“Abundance?” Dubreuilh said. “For whom? And at rrire' 
That would be a pretty picture, to be colonized bv AmericL" he 
added indignantly. ■ 

“Would you rather Russia annexed us?” Scrissrire aaksr. He 
stopped Dubreuilh with a sharp gesture. “I know. Ter 're drea=±;r 
of a united, autonomous, socialist Europe. Bur if ilZrCOf* 
the protection of the United States, shell inertuslv fai'rre rii" 
hands of Stalin.” 
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You’re constantly complaining that nothing’s been nationalized. 
And what do you do about it? Nothing. Now what would be in- 
teresting would be to tell who’s putting on the brakes, and why.” 

“I don’t want to take a stand fo;- or against any particular class,” 
Henri said. “Reforms will come about when public opinion de- 
mands them, and what I’m trying to do is arouse opinion. I can’t 
very well do that if I’m going to set half my readers against me, 
can I?” 

“You can’t possibly believe that the class struggle is outmoded, 
can you?” Dubreuilh asked suspiciously. 

“No.” 

“Then don’t come telling me about public opinion,” Dubreuilh 
said. “On one side, you have the proletariat which wants reforms, 
and on the other, the bourgeoisie which doesn’t. The middle classes 
are -treading water because they don’t know where their true in- 
terests lie any more. But don’t get the idea you can influence them; 
it’s the situation that will do the deciding.” 

Henri hesitated. No, the class struggle wasn’t outmoded. All 
right. But did that automatically doom any appeal to people’s good 
intentions, to their common sense? “Their interests are quite 
complex,” he replied. “I’m not at all convinced you can’t influence 
them.” ’ 

Dubreuilh was about to say something, but Henri cut him off. 
. “Another thing,” he said spiritedly. “The workers who read 
UEspoir read it because it gives them a change from L’Humanite; 
it gives them a breath of fresh air. If I take a class stand, TII either 
repeat what the Communist papers are saying, or I’ll take issue 
with them. And either way, the workers will drop me.” In a con- 
ciliatory voice, he added, “I reach a lot more people than you do, 
you know. That means I have to have a much broader platform.” 

“Yes, you do reach a lot of people,” Dubreuilh said. “But you 
yourself just gave the reason why. If your paper pleases every- 
body, it’s because it disturbs nobody. It attacks nothing, defends 
nothing, evades every real problem. It simply makes for pleasant 
reading, like a local sheet.” 

Dubreuilh’s outburst was followed by a brief silence. Paula had 
returned to the table and was sitting next to Anne; she seemed out- 
raged, and even Anne was quite embarrassed. Julien had disap- 
peared. Scriassine, awakened from his meditations, looked back and 
forth from Henri to Dubreuilh as if he were watching a tennis 
match. But it was a strictly one-sided match; Henri had been over- 
whelmed by the sudden violence of the attack. 

“What are you getting at?” he asked. 

“Stop shilly-shallying,” Dubreuilh answered. ‘Take the bit in 
and define your position in relation to the Communist 


suspiciously. It often happened that 
Dubreuilh would heatedly involve himself in the affairs of others 

‘^at he had in fact made 

S™ h‘'“sS.STte p"?oS: “ “■■■ ■ 

“Yes,” Dubreuilh replied. 
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‘That’s no reason to burden yovffself with new loads,” Paula 
said, her voice rising. “Dubreuilh did you a favor ten years ago; 
he can’t expect you to repay him for it for the rest of your life.” 

“But I’m not working with him simply to repay a favor, Paula. 
The thing interests me.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Don’t give me thatl” 

“I mean it,” he said. 

“Do you believe all that talk about a new war?” she asked with 
a worried look. 

“No,” Henri replied. ‘There may be a few firebrands m 
America; but they don’t like war over there. One thing you can be 
sure of — ^there’s going to be a radical change in the world, for bet- 
ter or for worse. What we’ve got to do is to try to make it a 
change for the better.” 

“The world is always changing. But before the war you let it 
change without getting yourself involved,” Paula said. 

Henri started up the stairway. “It isn’t before the war any 
more,” he replied, yawning. 

“But why can’t we go back to living like we did then?” 

“Circumstances are different — and so am I.” He yawned again. 


“I’m tired.”. 

Yes, he was tired, but when he lay down in bed beside Paula 
he couldn’t sleep. The champagne, the vodka, Dubreuilh, dl 
conspired to keep him awake. No, he wouldn’t give him L’Espoir. 
That was so clear to him that it needed no justifying. Nevertheless, 
he wished he could find a few good reasons for his stand. Was 
he really an idealist? And exactly what did that mean? Naturally, 
and to a certain extent, he believed in people’s freedom, in their 
basic good will, in the power of ideas. You can’t possibly believe 
that the class struggle is outmoded, can you? No, he couldn’t be- 
lieve it, but what, after all, did that mean? He turned over on hk 
back. He felt like lighting a cigarette, but he was afraid of awak- 
ening Paula, who would have been only too happy to distract him 
in his sleeplessness. He didn’t move. “My God!” he said to him- 
self with a sharp feeling of anxiety. “How ignorant we really are!” 
He read a great deal, but he had little real knowledge except- 
ing in the field of literature. And even in literature . . . Until 
now it hadn’t bothered him — ^no need for any specialized knowl- 
edge to fight in the Resistance or to found a clandestine news- 


paper. He had believed that that was the way it would continue to 
be. Obviously he had been wrong. What is an opinion? UTiat is 
an idea? What power do words have? On whom? And under what 
circumstances? If you publish a newspaper, you have to be able to 
answer those questions. And, what with one thing leadine to an- 
other, you eventually question everything. ‘You have to decide in 
J^orance,” Henri said to himself. "Even Dubreuilh often acts 
blmdly— Dubreuilh, with aU his learning.” Henri siehed; he wts 
unable to resign hirnself to this defeat. There are degrees of ir- 
norMce, Md the simple fact was that he was paiticcl^lr iH- 
for the political life. “Well, I’ll just hare to stan worldnc 
if ie really wanted to extend hi 
knowledge, it would require years of study. Economics, histerr 
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philosophy — he would never be done with it! '^at a job! Md dl 
that just to come to terms with ^^arxism! Writing wodd be wm- 
pletely out of the question, and he wanted to wnte. 
ever happened, one thing was sure; he wasnt going to let Lppoir 
fail simply because he wasn’t an expert on all the fine points ot 
historical materialism. He closed his eyes. There was something un- 
fair in this whole thing. He felt obligated, like everyone else, to 
take an active interest in politics. That being the case, it shouldnt 
require a specialized apprenticeship; if politics was a field re- 
served for technicians, then they shouldn’t be asking him to get 


mixed up in it. , j * 

“What I need is time!” Henri thought as he awakened the next 
morning. “The only problem is finding enough time.” The living-- 
room door opened and closed again. Paula had already gone out; 
now, back again, she was tiptoeing about the' room. He threw hack 
the covers. “If I lived alone, I’d save hours.” No more idle conver- 
sations, no more formal meals. While drinking his coffee in the little 
Cafe Biard on the comer, he would read the morning papers, would 
work right up to the moment when he would have to leave for the 
office, a sandwich would do for lunch, and his day’s work over, 
he would have a quick dinner and read late into the night. That 
way, he would be able to keep everything going at once — L’Espoir, 
his novel, his reading. “I’ll speak to Paula this morning,” he told 
himself firmly. 

“Did you sleep well?” Paula asked cheerfully. 

“Very well.” 

She was arranging flowers in a vase on one of the tables and 
humming cheerfully to herself. Ever since Henri’s return, she 
made a point of being always cheerful, ostentatiously cheerful. “I 
. made you some real coffee. And we still have a little fresh butter 
left.” 


He sat down and spread a piece of toasf: with butter. “Did you 
eat?” 

“I’m not hungry.” 

"You’re never hungry." 

“Oh, don’t worry about me. I cat; in fact I eat quite well.” 

He bit into the toast. What could he do if she didn’t want to 
cat? After all, he couldn’t very well force-feed her. “You were up 
very early this morning,” he said. 

“Yes, I couldn’t sleep.” She placed a thick album with gilt-edged 
pages on the table. “I’ve been putting irr the pictures you took in 
Portugal.” He opened the album and pointed to the stairway of 
Braga. Nadine, smiling, was sitting on one of the steps. “You see, 
I m not trying to escape the truth,” she said. 

“Yes. I know.” 

No, she wasn’t escaping the truth but, much more disconcerting, 
she saw through it. She turned back several pages. “Even in these 
old snapshots of you as a child you had that same distrustful sort 
of smile. How little you’ve changed!” Before, he had enjoyed help- 
yig. her- collect and arrange his souvenirs; today, it all seemed so 
futile. He was annoyed by Paula’s stubborn detemiination to ex- 
hume and embalm him. 




“Here you are when I first met youl” , 

“I don’t look very bright, do I?” he said, pushing away the al- 

were young; you were very demanding," she said. She 
stood in front of Henri and, in a sudden hurst of anger, asked, 
“Why did you give an interview to Lendemain? 

“Oh! Is the new issue out?” ■ t tu 

“Yes, I just bought a copy.” She went to get the magarine at the 
other end of the livmg room, brought it back, and threw it on 
the table. “I thou^t we’d decided you’d never grant any inter- 


views.” „ 

“If you stick to all the decisions you make ... 

“But this was an important one. You used to say that when you 
start smiling at reporters, you’re ripe for the Acadenue Fran- 


gaise.” 

“I used to say a lot of things.” 

“It really pained me when 1 saw pictures of you spread all over 
the cover,” she said, , . „ 

“But you’re always so delighted when you see my name m prmt 
“First of ^1, I’m not delighted. And secondly, that’s quite dif- 


Paula was not one to stop at a contradiction, but this par- 
ticular one irritated Henri. She wanted him to be the “most glori- 
ous of all men,” and yet she affected a disdain for glory. She in- 
sisted upon dreaming of herself as long ago he had dreamed of her 
— ^proud, sublime. But all the while, of course, she was living on 
earth, like eveiyone else. “It’s not a very good life she has,” he 
thou^t with a twinge of pity. “It’s only natural for her to need 
some sort of compensation.” 

“I wanted to help the kid out,” he said in a conciliatoiy voice. 
“She’s just getting started and doesn’t know her way around yet.” 

Paula sn^ed at him tenderly. “And you don’t know how to say 
no.” 


There was no double meaning hidden behind her smile. He 
smiled. “You’re right I don’t know how to say no.” 

^ He placed the weekly on the table. On ie front pace, his p:> 
^ ture smiled back at him. “Interview with Henri Perron.” He 
> the slightest bit interested in what Marie-Ange thought of Mm, Yet 
j reading those prmted words, he felt a h’ttle of the naive fzth c: z 

[ peasant reading the Bible, It was as if he had succeeded at lisr M 

i discovering himself through -words he himself had fathered. me 
I shadows of the pharmacy in Tulle, the magic of red and cbe jmr 

I ... But the quiet child hated the medicinal smelh, the resmfrasf 

j life, the shabby streets of his birthplace ... As he grew mr ibi 

! call of the big city became more and more pressins . . . He rrcre 

{ to raise Itself above the bleak grayness of mediocrir.*; M a scrcrn; 

, comer of his heart, he even hoped some day to rise' irrmsr 
: an omers . , . A providential meeting with Robetx 

i Vr' ' disconcerted, tom between admiration a-c 

j Henn Perron trades his adolescent dreams for the ^ — - 

d begins to work furiously ... At rw- — •, 

' [ small book is enough to brag glory into bis life. --i— ~ I 
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manding eyes, a serious mouth,' direct, open, and yet secret . . . 

He tossed the paper aside. Marie-Ange was no idiot; she h® 
pretty well. And yet to titillate the working girls, she had made 

him into a small-time opportunist. . , „ . ,„„nrtPr<: 

‘•Yotfre right,” he said. “There s no sense in talking to reporters. 
All a life means to them is a career; work is nothing but the path 
to success. And what they mean by success is making a big spiasn 
and piling up a lot of money. You just can’t get them to thmk any 

other way.” . 

Paula smiled indulgently. “Did you notice the mce things sne 
said about your book? Only she’s like all the others — they admire 
but don’t understand.” 

“As a matter of fact, they don’t admire as much as all that, you 
know. It’s the first novel published since the liberation; they’re 
practically forced to praise it.” 

In the long run, the symphony of eulogies became annoying. 
It amply demonstrated the timeliness of his novel, but in no way 
said anything about its merits. Henri finally even came to the con- 
clusion that the book owed its success simply to misunderstandings. 
Lambert believed he had meant to exalt individualism through col- 
lective action, and Lachaume, on the other hand, believed it 
preached the sacrifice of the individual to collectivism. Everyone 
emphasized the book’s moral character. And yet Henri had set the 
story in the Resistance almost by pure chance. He had thought of, 
a man and of a situation, of a certain relationship between that 
man’s past life and the crisis through which he was passing, and 
of a great many other things which none of the critics mentioned. 
Was it his fault or the readers’? The public, Henri was forced to' 
conclude, had liked a completely different book from the one he 
believed he was offering them. 

“What are you planning to do today?” he asked affectionately. 
“Nothing special.” 

“But what?” 

Paula considered. “Well, I think I’ll call up my dressmaker and 
have her take a look at those beautiful materials you brounht back.” 
“And after that?” 

“Oh, I always manage to find something to do,” she said gaily. 

“By that you mean you have nothing at alt to do,” Henri said. 
He looked at Paula severely. “I’ve been doing a lot of thinking 
about you during the last month. I think it’s a crime for you to 
spend your days vegetating inside these four walls.” 

You call this vegetating!” Paula said. She smiled gently, the 
way she used to long ago, and there was all the wisdom of the 
world in that smile. “When you love someone, you’re not vecetat- 
mg. 

“But loving isn’t a vocation.” 

She interrupted him. “You’re wrong. For me, it is a vocation.” 
l ve been thinking over what I said to you Christmas Eve,” he 
said’ and Im sure I was right. You’ve got to take up singing 

“For years I’ve been living exactly the same way I do now.” 
Paula said. Why are you suddenly so concerned?” 
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“During the war it was possible to be satisfied to just 1^1 time. 
But the war is over now. Listen to me,” he said authoritatively, 
“j'ou’ie going to tell old man Grepin that you want to go back to 
work. I’ll help you choose your songs; Til even try to write a few 
for you, and I’ll ask the boys if they’d care to try their hand at it, 
too. Come to think of it, that would be right up Julien’s alley! I’m 
sure he’d be able to write a few charming ballads for you, 
and Brugere could put them to music. Just wait and see the reper- 
toire well put together! Whenever you’re ready, . Sabririo’U 
^ve you an audition, and I guarantee he’ll get you star booking 
at the 45 Club. After that, you’re made!” 

He realized he had spoken too volubly, with too much enthusi- 
asm. Paula gave litm a look of startled reproach. “And then what?” 
she said. “Will I mean any more to you if you see my name 
on posters?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Don’t be foolish! Of course not. 
But it’s better to be doing something than to do nothing. I try to 
write, and you ought to sing, because you’ve got a real ^ for it” 
‘Tm alive and I love you. To me, that’s not nothing.” 

“You’re playing with words,” he said impatiently. “Why don’t 
you want to ^ve it a try? Have you become that lazy? Or are 
you afraid? Or what?” 

“Listen,” she said in a voice suddenly grown hard, “even if all 
those vanities — ^success, fame — ^still meant something to me, I 
wouldn’t start out on a second-rate career at the ripe age of 
thirty-seven. When I sacrificed that tour in Brazil for you, it was 
a final retirement. I have no regrets. Let’s just forget the whole 
thing.” 

Henri opened his mouth to protest. Without consulting him, she 
had only too willingly decided to make that sacrifice, and now she 
seemed to be holding him responsible for it! He held his tongue and 
gave Paula a perplexed look. He had never been able to decide 
whether she really scorned fame or whether she was afraid of not 
being able to attain it. 

“Y^our voice is as beautiful as ever,” he said. “And so are you.” 
“Not quite,” she replied impatiently, shrugging her shoulders. “I 
know e.xactly how it would turn out. To make you happy, a hand- 
ful of intellectuals would proclaim my genius for a few months. And 
then — good-by. I might have been a Damia or a Piaf, but I missed 
my chance. Well, it’s too badl Let’s drop it right there.” 

She could never become a great star now, no doubt about that. 
But it would take only some small success to make her lower her 
sights. In any event, her life would certainly be less wretched if 
only she took an active interest in something. “And it would be 
ideal for me! ’ he said to himself. He knew only too well that the 
problem concerned his own life even more than Paula’s. 

world by storm, it would still be 
worth it, he said. “You have your voice, your special talent. Don’t 
you think it would be interesting to try to get all you can out of 
™ certam you’d find life a lot more satisfying.” 

“But I find it satisfying enough as it is,” she replied, a look of 
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saltation brightening her face. ‘You don’t seem to understand 
rhat mv love for you means to me." . . >. 

“I do understand! But,” he continued cuttingly, -Vou won t do, 

or love of me, what I ash you to do.” , . „ , •• i., 

“If you had good reasons for asking. I’d do it, she said gravely. 
“Actually, of course, you prefer your reasons to mine. ’ 

“Yes ” she said calmly. “Because they’re better. You ve been ©v- 
ng me' a purely supeihcial point of view, worldly reasons that 

iren’t really your own.” ... , , 

“Well, as for your point of view, I honestly don t see what it is! 
ac said peevishly. He stood up; it was useless to continue the dis- 
lussion. He would tiy instead to confront her with a_ fait accompli 

^bring her songs, make appointments for her. “All right, let’s drop 

it. But I’m telling you, you’re wrong.” 

She hesitated a moment, smiled, and then asked, “Are you going 
to go to work now?” 

“Yes.” 

“On your novel?” 


•Yes.” 

“Good,” she said. 

He climbed the stairs. He was anxious to get back to his writing, 
and he was happy at the thought that this novel, at least, wasn’t 
going to be the slightest bit edifying. He still had no exact idea of 
what he was going to do; the only assignment be had set himself 
was to enjoy himself fully in being sincere. He spread his notes in 
front of him — almost a hundred pages. It was good to have put 
them away for a month; now he would be able to reread them 
with a fresh eye. He plunged into them joyfully, happy to redis- 
cover memories and impressions formed into careful and smooth- 
flowing sentences. But after a while he began to worry. What was 
he going to do with all this stu5? These scribblings had neither 
head nor tail, even though they did have something in common — a 
certain feeling, a climate, the climate of the prewar era. And that 
suddenly bothered him. He had thought vaguely, “I shall try to give 
the flavor of my life.” As if such a thing were a perfume, labeled, 
trade-mark-registered, always the sanie, year after year. But the 
things he had to say about traveling, for example, were all in terms 
of a young m.an of twenty-five, the young man he had been in 1935; 
they had nothing at ail to do with what he had experienced in 
Portugal. The story of his affair with Paula was equally dated; 
neither Lambert, nor Vincent, nor any of the boys he knew would 
have any similar reactions today. And besides, with five years of 
living under the German occupation behind her, a young woman 
of twenty-seven would be very different from Paula. There was one 
solution; deliberately to place the book around 1935. But he had 
no desire to write a “period” novel, re-creating a world that 
no longer was. On the contrary, what he had hoped for in jotting 
down those lines was to throw himself live and whole onto paper. 
Well then, he would have to write the story in the present, trans- 
posing the characters and events. “Transpose — what an annoying 
word! what a stupid word!" he said to himself. “It’s preposterous, 
the liberties one takes with the characters in a novel. Thev’re 
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“You’re dead wrong on one point, though. My man will never be- 
come a Communist.” 

“What else do you expect him to become?” • _ 

Henri laughed. “Just what I’ve becomer he said. 

Lachaume laughed in turn. “Precisely!” He looked Henri in the 
eyes. “In less than s'lx months, the S.lLL. will no longer e:^ and 
you’ll have realized that individualism doesn’t pay. You’ll join the 
Communist Party.” 

Henri shook his head. “But I do more for you as I am. You re de- 
lighted I brought the Spanish thing out in the open instead of your 
having to do it. And what good would it do if L’Espoir rehashed 
the same stuff L’Humaniti prints? I’m doing much more useful 
work trying to make people think, asking questions that you don t 
ask, telling certain truths that you don’t tell.” 

“But you ought to be doing that work as a Communist,” La- 
chaume said. 

‘They wouldn’t let me!” 

“Of course they would. It’s true there’s too much factionalism 
in the Party right now, but that’s because of circumstances. It won’t 
last forever.” Lachaume paused a moment and then said, “Don’t 
repeat this, but some of my friends and I are hoping to start a maga- 
zine of our own pretty soon, a magazine with a little scope, in 
wWch everything mil be discussed with complete freedom.” 

“First of all, a magazine isn’t a daily,” Henri said. “And as for 
being free, I’d have to see it to believe it.” He gave Lachaume a 
friendly look. “Anyhow, it would be a good thing if you could have 
a magazine of your own. Do you think it’ll go through?” 

“There’s a good chance of it.” 

Vincent leaned forward and looked at Lachaume defiantly. “If 
you get your sheet I hope you’ll make sure that you’ll explain to the 
comrades what a lousy stinking thing it is to open your arms wide 
to all those so-called ‘repentant’ sons-of-bitches.” 

“We? Accepting collaborators with open arms? Tell that to the 
readers of Figaro. It’ll cheer them up a little.” 

“Don’t tell me you’re not quietly clearing a lot of those lousy 
bastards.” . 


“Don’t confuse the issue,” Lachaume said. “When we decide to 
clear one of them, it means we think he can be regenerated.” 

“Well, if that’s the way you look at it, how do you know the 
guys we shot down couldn’t be regenerated?” 

“At the time it was out of the question; they had to be shot ” 
“At the time! But I’ve killed them all my life!” Vincent smiled 
maliciously. “Let me tell you something. They’re all nothing but 
shits— all of them, without any exceptions. And what we ought to 
do now IS to get rid of all those we missed.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Nadine asked. 


I meM we ought to organize,” Vincent replied, his eyes trying 
to catch Henri’s attention. ^ uymg 


“Orgam-ze what? Punitive expeditions?” Henri said, laughing. 

jmow that m Marseilles they’re throwing evervone 
who belonged to the Maquis in jail, just as if they were a hi,nrff”f 
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rommon criminals?” Vincent said. “Are we going to let them get 
away with it?” 

“Terrorism is no solution,” Lachaume said. 

“No,” Henri said. He looked at Vincent. ‘Tve heMd talk about 
gangs who enjoyed playing at being judges. Now if it’s a question 
of settling a personal account, I can’ understand. But guys who 
think they’re saving France by killing a few collaborators here and 
there are either sick men or stupid bastards.” 

“Yes, I know. The sound thing is to join the Communist Party or 
the S.R.L.!” Vincent said. He shook his head. “You won’t get me._ 
“I guess we’U just have to do without you!” Henri replied ami- 
ably. 

He got up; Nadine followed his example. ‘Til go with you,” she 
said. 

She seemed to enjoy trying to look like a woman; she had even 
made an attempt to use make-up. But her eyelashes looked like a sea 
urchin’s spiny bristles and there were black smudges under her eyes. 
As soon as they got outside she asked, “Are you having lunch 
with me?” 

“No, I have some work to do at the paper.” 

"At this time of day?” 

“At all times of the day,” 

"Well, let’s have dinner together then.” 

“No again. I plan to work very late. And afterward. Pm going 
to see your father.” 

“Oh! That paper! Can’t you ever talk about anything else? After 
all, you know, it’s not the center of the world!” 

“I never said it was.” 

‘.‘No, but that’s what you think.” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“Well, when will we see each other?” 

He hesitated. “Honestly, Nadine, I haven’t a minute to spare 
these days.” 

“You do sit down at a table and eat occasionally, don’t you? I 
really don’t see why I can’t sit down opposite you.” She looked 
Henri squarely in the face. “Unless I give you a pain in the ass.” 

“Of course you don’t,” 

‘^Well?” 

.“All right. Meet me at the office tomorrow between nine and 
ten." 

‘Til be there.” 

He was quite fond of Nadine and seeing her didn’t, as she pul 
it, give him a pain in the ass. But that wasn’t the point. The thing 
was that he had to organize his life as efficiently as possible. And 
there was simply no place in it for Nadine. 

“Why were you so hard on Vincent?" Nadine asked. “You really 
shouldn’t have been.” 

“I’m afraid he’ll do something foolish.” 

“Someffiing foolish! Whenever anyone wants to do something, 
you call it foolishness. Don’t you think writing books is the most 
goddamned foolish thing of all? Everyone applauds you and for a 
while you’re all puffed up. But afterward they all stick your book 
in a corner and no one gives it another thought.” 
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“That’s my profession,” he said. 

“It’s a funny profession’.” -a 

They 'continued walking in silence. When they arrived at the 
door to the newspaper Nadme said drily, ‘Tm going home. See you 
tomorrow,” 

**So lODS ** 

Hesitantly, she turned back and stood before him. “Between 
nine and ten— that’s rather late, isn’t it? "VVe won’t have much 
time to do anything. Can’t we begin the evening a little earlier. 

“I won’t be free before then.” _ , 

She shrugged her shoulders, “All right then, at nine-thirty. But 
what’s the use of being famous and everything if you don’t take 
any time out to live?” , , , j j 

‘To live!” he thought as she turned on her heels .and walked 
briskly away. ‘To them that always means only one thing: to 
spend your time with them. But there’s more than one way of 

•living!” , . , 

He liked that familiar smell of stale dust and fresh ink that 
greeted him as he entered the building. The offices were still empty, 
the basement silent. But soon a whole world would rise from this 
stillness, a world which was his creation. “No one will ever lay 
his hands on L’Espoir,” he repeated to himself. He sat down at 
his desk and stretched out his legs. There was, he told himself, no 
sense in getting upset. He would not give up the paper; somehow 
you always manage to find time for things you want to do; and 
•after a good night’s sleep his work would move along much more 
smoothly. 

He went through his mail quickly and looked at his watch. He 
had an appointment with Preston in half an hour, which left him 
ample time to have it out with Sezenac. “Ask Sezenac to come to 
my office,” he said to his secretary. He went back to his desk and 
sat down. It’s all well and good to have confidence in people, but 
there were a lot of guys who would jump at the chance of t^ing 
Sezenac’s place and who deserved it more than he did, Wien you 
stubbornly decide to give one man a chance, you arbitrarily deny 
it to another one. And that was not right. “Too bad!” Henri said 
to himself. He recalled how promising Sezenac had seemed when 
Chancel had first brought them together. For a year he had been 
the most zealous of the liaison agents; maybe he needed extra- 
ordinary circumstances to bring out his best. But now, pale, puffy, 
j glassy-eyed, he constantly trailed in Vincent’s wake and he was no 
j longer able to write a coherent sentence. 

“^! There you are! Sit down.” 

'• • without saying a word. Henri suddenly real- 

; izea that he had been working with him a whole year and that he 
I ffim not at all. He was more or less familiar with the lives of 

, the others, their tastes, their ideas. But Sezenac kept things to him- 


When are you going to start 'turning in something better than 
Sezenac shrugged his shoulders helolesslv. 


more 
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“What’s -wrong?” Henri asked. “Not getting laid enough? Got 

yourself in a Jam?” . , , , -u- -l. 

Sezenac sat quietly, rolling a handkerchief between his hands 
and staring stubbornly at the floor. It was really difficult to get 
through to him. 

“What’s wrong?” Henri repeated. “I’m -willing to give you an- 
other chance.” „ 

“No,” Sezenac said. “Journalism just isn’t my dish. 

“At first you were doing all right.” 

Sezenac smiled vaguely. “Chancel helped me a little. 

“He didn’t write your articles for you, did he?” • 

“No," Sezenac repflied without assurance. He shook his head. 
“No use in pressing the matter. It’s not the kind of work I like.’ 

“You could have told me sooner,” Henri said with a trace of an- 
noyance. Again there was a brief silence, and then Henri asked, 
“What would you like to do?” 

“Don’t worry about me. I’ll get along.” 

“How?” 

“I’m giving English lessons. And I’ve been promised some transla- 
tions.” He stood up. “It’s really been swell of you to keep me on 


so long.” 

“If you ever feel like sending us something ...” 

“If 1 get around to it.” 

“Can I do anything for you?? 

“You can lend me a thousand francs,” Sezenac said. 

“Here’s two thousand," Henri said. “But that’s no solution.” 

Sezenac shoved his handkerchief and the money into his pocket 
and then, for the first time, he smiled. “It’s a temporary solution; 
they're the surest.” He opened the door. “Thanks.” 

“Good luck,” Henri called after him. He was disturbed. It seemed 
almost as if all Sezenac had been waiting for was a chance to es- 
cape. "I’ll get news of him through Vincent,” he thought in order 
to reassure himself. But it bothered him a little not to have teen 
able to make him talk. 

He look out his fountain pen and placed a sheet of writing paper 
in front of him. Preston would be along in fifteen minutes. He didn’t 
want to think too much about the magazine before he was sure, 
but his tead was full of plans. The weeklies that were being pub- 
lished since the end of the Occupation were all rather pitiful; that 
would make it all the more fun to put out something really good. 

Henri’s secretary poked her head in the door. “Mr. Preston is 
here.” 

"Ask him to come in.” 


In his civilian clothes, Preston didn’t loot at all like an Ameri- 
can. The very perfection of his French, however, made him some- 
what suspect. He came to the point almost immediately. 

“Your friend Luc must have fold you that we saw each other 
several times during your absence,” he said. “Both of us deplored 
the state of the French press; it’s really sad. It would be a very 
great pleasure for me to help your paper by furnishing you with 
additional newsprint.” 

“Yes, that would fix ns up fine!” Henri said, "Of course, we 
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coTildn’t think of cfesrs&is err fennst,” hs added. “The agreement 
with the other papers ir silH ti effect. Bnt there s nothing to stop 
us from bringiiig oct a Sarday magazme supplement, and that 
would open up a whole new area. • * • — 

Prestra smiled reassnrrndy- “As far as the newsprint is con- 
cerned,” he said, “feere’s no problem. You could have it tomorrow. 
He slowly lit a daarette with his black enameled lighter. “I have 
to ask you a very blunt question. L’Espoii^s political line is not 
going to changs, is rt?” 

“No,” Henri replied. ‘■'Why?” . , 

‘To mv v?av of thinking, VEspoir represents precisely the guide 
your country needs,” Preston said. “That’s why my friends and I 
want to help it. We admire your independent mind, your courage, 
your lucidity ...” 

He stopped speaking, but his voice hung in the air. 

“Well?” Henri said. 

"I followed the beginning of your series on Portugal \rith great 
interest. But this morning, I was a bit surprised to read in an inter- 
view you recently gave that you intend — in regard to the Salarar 
rc^e — to criticize American policy in the Mediterranean area.” 

“As a matter of fact, I do find this pobey unfortunate,” Eezri 
said rather sharply. “Both Franco and Salazar should have been 
booted out a long time ago.” 

“Things aren’t that simple, as you know verj’ wen.” 
said., “It goes without saying that we have every intentica c: a£a- 
ing the Spanish and Portuguese to regain their demorrari: free- 
doms — but at the right moment.” 

• “The right moment is immediately,” Henri said. are aerali 
in Madrid’s prisons who have been sentenced to -deai. i— 
counts.” 

“That’s my opinion, too,” Preston said. “And Pm csaaaa ±a; ±e 
State Department will take the same posifion.” He t— 

why it seems to me especially inopportune to tana Eaeaaff 

against us now.” 

Henri smiled in turn. “Politicians axe never iz a : 


thing right now, it seems to me, is to back theaa — — 
“Don't fool yourself,” Preston said amiahw =v-:r’- 
thought of in American political circles. 5aa' 
flucnce Washington.” "" 

“I. don’t expect to,” Henri said. ‘7 ssr wfa: : --- 

he added heatedly, “.You were inst crv~^ — : — ■“ — - — 

pendence ...” ' 

, “And it’s exactly that indetKa-'-v- 

jeopardize,” Preston said. He loaisf ^ wl 
opemng that campaign, you pkr 
j j picture ns as inre-^-=— - w 

added, “You take a faumani!fc^~ 
but one which is not po!ia?=C-^ ^ ^ w 
republic will be re-establisbaf w r— 
able condition^” 

I have no intention pf r -^~~ , - 
Want to do is point oat cer:'— ^ 
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“But those facts will be.used against us,” Preston sMd._ 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “That’s not my business. Im a 


journalist. My job is to tell the truth. .t, , 

Preston looked Henri firmly in the eyes. If you knew that pnnt- 
ing certain truths would have unfortunate consequences, would 


you print them?” „ . < 1 , „ t 

“If I were absolutely certain that truth would be harrnful, then 1 
could see only one solution: I’d resign; I’d give up journalism. 
Preston sinUed engagmgly. “Isn’t that a rather rigid ethical 


concept?” , 

“I have Communist friends who’ve asked me exactly the same 
question,” Henri replied. “But it’s not so much the truth I respect; 
it’s my readers. I admit that under certain conditions telling the 
truth can be a' luxury. That may well be the case in Russia,’ he 
said, smiling. “But in France, today, I don’t recognize anyone s 
right to suppress the truth. Maybe it isn’t so simple for a politiciOT, 
but I’m not on the side of those who are doing the maneuvering; I’m 
with the ones they are trying to .maneuver. They count on me_ to 
keep them informed of what’s happening as well as I can, and if I 
remain silent or if I lie I’d be betraying them.” 

He stopped, a little embarrassed by his lengthy speech. He 
hadn’t addressed it only to Preston; he had a vague feeling of 
being cornered and he was striking out haphazardly against every- 
one. 

Preston shook his head. “We come back to the same basic mis- 
understanding; you say you simply want to keep them infotimed, 
but 1 call that a form of action. I’m afraid you’re a victim of French 
intellectualism. As for me. I’m a pragmatist. Do you know the works 
of John Dewey?” 

“No.” 


‘That’s a pity. We pragmatists aren’t very well known in 
France. Dewey is a very great philosopher.” Preston paused a mo- 
ment, and then continued, “Mark you, we have no objections at 
all to being criticized. No one is more open to constructive criticism 
than an American. Explain to us how to keep the affection of the 
French apd we’ll listen to you with rapt attention. But France is 
in no position to judge our Mediterranean policies.” 

“I speak in my name only,” Henri said irritably. “Whether you’re 
in a good position or a bad one, you still have the right to speak 
your mind.” 

There was a brief silence, and then Preston said, “You under- 
stand of course that if L’Espoir takes a position against America I 
can no longer continue to sympathize with it.” 

“I understand,” Henri said sharply. “And I imagine that you, 
for your part, can easily understand how unthinkable it would 
be for me to subject L’Espoir to your censorship.” 

“But who said anything about censorshipl” Preston replied in 
shocked surprise. “All I want is for you to remain faithful to 
your guiding principle. I mean your neutrality.” 

“Exactly. I have every intention of remaining faithful to it,” 
Henn said with a sudden flash of anger. “L’Espoir can’t be bought 
for a few pounds of newsprint.” 
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“Well, if that’s the way you’re going to take it . . Prekon 
said. He got up. “Believe me, I’m sorry,” be said. 

“Well, I’m not,” Henri replied. ■ i 

. All day long he had felt vaguely angry. But he had certainly 
chosen a fine time to blow up. He had been a fool to imagine that 
Preston would play Santa Claus. He was, after all, an agent of 
the State Department and Henri had been inexcusably naive 
in talking to him as a friend. He stood up and walked toward the 
editorial room. 

“Luc, old boy, it looks like we’re going to have to do without a 
magazine supplement,” he said, sitting down on the edge of the con- 
fcrcncc tnblc 

“No!” Luc said. “Why?” His face looked puffy and old, like a 
dwarfs. When his plans were thwarted, he seemed to be on the 
verge of tears. 

“Because that Yank wants to keep us from opening our mouths 
about America. He practically offered me a deal.” 

“That’s hard to believe. He seemed to be such a good guy!” 

“In a way, it’s flattering,” Henri said. “We’re really being 
courted. Do you know what Dubreuilh suggested last nigbt? That 
L’Espoir become the oflicial organ of the S.R.L.” 

Luc looked dismayed. “Did you refuse?” 

“Of course.” 

“All those parties that are coming to life again, the factions, 
the movements — we have to stay clear of all those things,” Luc 
said pleadingly. 

Luc’s convictions were so strong that even when you agreed 
with them you were sometimes tempted to harry him a little. “But 
it is true that the unity of the Resistance is nothing more than 
words now,” Henri said. “And we are going to have to state our 
position clearly one of these days.” 

“They’re the ones who’re sabotaging unity!” Luc said with a 
sudden burst of emotion. “They call the S.R.L. a ‘regrouping,’ but 
all they’re doing is to create a new schism,” 

“No, it’s the bourgeoisie who are creating the schism. And when 
you try to place .yourself above the class struggle, you run the 
risk of playing right into their hands.” 

“Listen,” Luc said, “as far as the paper’s political position goes, 
you’re the one who makes the decisions; you’ve got more brains 
than 1. But hooking up with the S.R.L. is another story. I’m ab- 
solutely opposed to that.” His face hardened. “I’ve spared you 
the details of our troubles — ^financial matters and such — but I did 
warn you that .things weren’t going too well. If we get hooked up 
with a movement that means damned little to damned near every- 
one, that’s not going to help things.” 

“Do you think we’d lose more readers?” Henri asked. 

“Obviously! And then we’re done for.” 

“Yes,” Henri said. “I suppose you’re right.” 

Circulation had dropped appreciably, for as long as people were 
forced to buy mmuscule tabloids the non-Parisians preferred their 
ocal papers to the Parisian dailies. But even if they could go 
back to the regular-sized format, he wasn’t at all sure that L’Espoir 
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would recain its readers. In any case, he couldn’t ^ord the luxury 
of a crisis. “I guess I am just an idealist!” Henri thought. In arm- 
ing with Dubreuilh, he had raised the issues of confidence, in- 
fluence, roles to be played. And all the while the real answer was 
plainly mitten in figures; they would go broke. It was one of th^e 
solid arguments that neither sophisms nor ethics could alter. He 
was anxious to use it. ' , 

Henri arrived at Dubreuilh’s apartment on the Quai Voltane at 
ten o’clock, but the launching of his planned attack was delayed 
for a- while. As usual Anne produced a light supper: Portuguese 
sausages, ham, a rice salad, and, to celebrate Henri’s return, a 
bottle of Meursault. They exchanged stories about their traveling 
experiences and shared the latest Paris gossip. To tell the truth, 
Henri did not feel very aggressive. He was happy to be back once 
more in Dubreuilh’s study, among those well-worn books, inost of 
them inscribed by their authors, among the unpurchaspd paintings 
signed with well-known names, among the exotic curios acquired 
over the years in many travels. As an observer from the outside 
Henri could truly appreciate the value of that whole discreetly 
privileged life, and at the same time he felt those rooms were his 
real home. In the most intimate reaches of his own life, he was 
warm and comfortable there. 

“It's really cozy here,” he said to Anne. 

“Isn’t it? iiVhenever I go out, I feel lost,” she said cheerfully. 

“I must say Scriassine picked a weird place to take us,” Du- 
breuHh said. 

“VVhat a dive I But all in all, it turned out to be a pretty good 
evening,” Henri said. “Except for the end,” he added with a smile. 

‘The end? No, not the end. The moment I found particularly dif- 
’• ficult was when they played Dark Eyes," Dubreuilh said svith an 
innocent air. 

Henri hesitated. Perhaps Dubreuilh had decided against bring- 
ing it up again so soon. It certainly would be a shame' to spoil this 
moment; why not profit from his discretion? But Henri was im- 
patient to confirm his secret victory. 

“You certainly did a good job of dragging L'Espoir through the 
mud,” he said lightly. 

“Not at all," Dubreuilh replied with a smile. 

“Anne is my witness! Anyhow, I’ll admit thatnot all of what you 
had to say was wrong,” Henri conceded. “And I do want to say 
that I’ve been thinking seriously about your proposition to ' tie 
L'Espoir in \rith the S.R.L.; in fact, I even spoke to Luc about 
it. But it’s completely out of the question.” 

Dubreuilh’s smile vanished. "1 hope that isn’t your last word,” 
he said. “Because without a paper, the S.R.L. will never amount to 
tmything. And don’t go telling me there are other papers; none of 
them really share our ideas completely. If you refuse, who’ll ac- 
cept?" 

i i>'^o'y>”_Henri said. “But let me tell you something: right now 
E Espoir IS in a financial crisis, like most of the other papers. I 
believe we 11 come out of it all right, but for a good long while 
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Henri shrugged his shoulders. “Don’t count on that too much. 
Do you remember how at the Christmas party we were sajing we 
shouldn’t allow L’Espoir to become regimented? Well, that’s a whole 
lot easier said than done.” 

“It’s just a question of speaking as our consciences dictatcl” 
Lambert said. 

“Did you ever stop to think what that means?” Henri asked. 
.“Ever}' morning I teU a hundred thoasand people how they ought 
to think. And what do X guide myself by? The voice of my con- 
science!” He poured himself a glass of wine. “It’s a gigantic 
swindle!” 

Lambert smiled. “Show me a journalist who’s more scrupulous 
than you,” he said affectionately. “You personally open every tele- 
gram, you keep your eyes on everything.” 
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himself to vacuity, and thereby helped to lull people back to sleep. 
What to do then? As he walked over to the Scribe where Lam- 
bert was awaiting him for dinner, he kept turning the question over 
in his mind. Whatever he decided he’d be letting himself be swayed 
by a mood rather than by any concrete evidence. Despite^ all his 
resolve, he was still back where he started from; he didn’t know 
enough, he didn’t know anything. “It would certainly be more logi- 
cal to learn first, and to talk afterward,’’ he said to himself. But 
that’s not the way things happen. First, you’ve got to speak, be- 
cause the matter is urgent; afterward, events prove you right or 
wrong. “And that’s precisely what’s known as bluffing,” he said to 
himself unhappily. “Yes, even 1 bluff my readers.” He had promised 
himself to speak the truth, to tell his readers things that would en- 
lighten them, that would help them think. And now he was bluffing 
them. What to do? He couldn’t shut down the newspaper, fire 
everyone, lock himself up in a room for a year with his books. The 
paper had to live, and to keep it alive Henri was .forced to give 
himself to it completely, day after day. He stopped in front of the 
Scribe. He was glad to be dining with Lambert, but it disturbed 
him a little to have to speak to him about his short stories. He 
hoped Lambert didn’t take them too seriously. He pushed through 
the revolving door; once inside, it seemed to him as if he had sud- 
denly been transported to another continent. It was warm hens, 
the men and the women wore American uniforms, the air smelled of 
mild tobacco, luxurious trinkets were on display in glass show- 
cases. Lambert, smiling and dressed in a lieutenant’s uniform, came 
to meet him. In the dining room, reserved for the use of war cor- 
respondents, butter and very white bread were on every table. 

'i “You know, you can get French wine in this drugstore,” Lam- 
bert said cheerfully. “Tonight we’ll eat as well as a German 
prisoner-of-war.” 

“Do you resent the fact that the Yanks feed their prisoners 
well?” 

_ “No, not especially. But as for the average Frenchman who’s 
living on air — it makes him sick. It’s just that the whole thing 
stinks — the way they handle the Fritzes, including the Naris, 
with such consideration, and the way they treat the concentration 
camp prisoners.” 

“I’d like to know if it’s true that they’re keeping the French Red 
Cross from going into the camps,” Henri said. 

‘^al’s the first thing I intend to look into.” Lambert replied. 

“We’re not veiy hot for America these days,” Henri said as he 
filled his plate with Spam and noodles. 

there’s no good reason to be!” Lambert knitted his brow, 
‘It s just too bad it makes Lachaumc so damned happy.” 

“I was thinking about that as I was walking over here,” Henri 
said. ‘You say a word against the Communist Party, and you’re 
playing into the hands of the reactionaries! You criticize Wash- 
m^on, and you re a Communist. Unless they suspect you of being 
a fifth columnist,” 

Fortunately, two truths balance each other out,” Lambert said. 
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Henri shrugged his shoulders. “Don’t count on that too much. 

' Do you remember how at the Christmas party we were saying we 
shouldn’t allow L’Espoir to become regimented? Well, that’s a whole 

lot easier said than done.’’ . * i« 

“It’s just a question of speaking as our consciences dictate! 

Lambert said. - , j 

, “Did you ever stop to think what that means? Henn asked. 
.“Every morning I tell a hundred thousand people how they ought 
to think. And what do J guide myself by? The voice of my con- 
science!” He poured himself a glass of wine. ‘Tt’s a gigantic 
swindle !’’ 

Lambert smDed. “Show me a journalist who’s more scrupulous 
than you,” he said affectionately. “You personally open every tele- 
gram, you keep your eyes on everything.” 

“I always try to be honest,” Henri said. “But that’s the trouble; 
it doesn’t give me the time to really study the things I talk about.” 

“Nonsense! Your readers are more than happy with what you 
give them,” Lambert said. “I know a heU of a lot of students who 
swear by L’Espoir." 

“That only makes me feel more guilty!” Henri replied, _ 

Lambert gave him a worried’ look. “You’re not going to start 
studymg statistics all day long, I hope.” 

“That’s just what I ought to do.” There was a brief silence and 
then suddenly Henri decided the moment had come to unburden 
himself. “I brought back your stories,” he said. He smiled at Lam- 
bert. “It’s funny, you’ve had lots of interesting experiences, you’ve 
lived them hard, and I’ve often been fascinated hearing you tell 
about them. Your articles are always full of meat. And yet in these 
stories nothing seems to happen. I’ve been wondering why.” 

“You don’t think they’re any good, do you?” Lambert said. He 
shrugged his shoulders.'“Well, I warned you.” 

‘The trouble is you haven’t put anything of yourself into them,” 
Henri said. 

Lambert hesitated. “The things that really affect me wouldn’t be 
interesting to anyone else.” 

Henri smiled. “But it’s all too obvious that the ones you do talk 
about don’t affect you at all. You get the feeling that you wrote 
these stories as if you were writing a hundred lines for punish- 
ment.” 


“1 never really did believe I had any talent,” Lambert.said. 

The forced smile which Lambert somehow managed only con- 
firmed Henri’s feeling that these stories were actually very impor- 
tant to hm. “Who’s talented and who isn’t?” he said. “It’s hard to 
say what that really means. No, you simply made a mistake in pick- 
ing subjects that mean so little to you. That’s all. Next time try put- 
tmg more of yourself into your writing.” 

“I wouldn’t Imow how,” Lambert said. He laughed. “I’m the per- 
fect example of the poor little intellectual who’s utterly incapable 
of ever bemg creative.” 


thw mi f Pravc a 
_ thing. It s natural to miss the target the first time.” 
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Lambert shook his head. “I know myself. I’ll never accomplish 
anything worth-while. And an intellectual who accomplishes noth- 
ing is pretty pitiful.” . , . ^ - j 

“You’ll do something if you’re really determined to. And besides, 


being an intellectual is no disgracer 

“It’s nothing much to be proud 6f either,” Lambert replied. 

“Well, I’m one, and you seem to have’ a pretty high opinion of 


XilC. 

“With you, it’s different,” Lambert said. 

“Not at all. I’m an intellectual, period. And it annoys hell out of 
me when they make that word an insult. People seem to think that 
if you keep your head empty you automatically fill your balls.” 

He sought Lambert’s eyes, but Lambert was looking obstinately 
at his plate. “I wonder what I’ll do when the war’s over,” he said. 

“You don’t want to stay in journalism?” 

“Being a war correspondent is more or less defensible. But a 
•peace’ correspondent — I can’t see it,” Lambert pid, adding spirit- 
edly, “Yes, it’s well worth it, being the kind'of journalist you arc; 
it’s a real adventure. But Ijeing an editor, even with L’Espoir, 
wouldn’t mean anything to me unless I had to earn my living by it. 
On the other hand, living off my income would give me a bad con- 
science.” He hesitated and then continued, “My mother left me too 
damned much money; no matter what. I’ll have a bad conscience.” 

“And so does everyone else,” Henri said. 

“But everything you have, you earn. There’s no question about 
that.” 

“No one ever has a perfectly clear conscience,” Henri said. “For 
example, it’s utterly childish for me to be eating here when I refuse 
to go to black-market restaurants. All of us have our little tricks. 
Dubreuilh pretends to look upon money as a natural element. He 
has a hell of a lot of it, but he does nothing to earn it, never re- 
fuses anyone a loan, and leaves it up to Anne to manage it. And 
as for Anne, she puts her mind at rest by not considering it as her 
own; she tells herself she’s spending it for her husband and her 
daughter, making a comfortable life for them which she, by chance, 
happens to profit from. The thing that helps me is that I have a 
devil of a time balancing my budget; it gives me the feeling that 
1 don’t have anything to spare. But that’s just another way of 
cheating, too.” 

“Still there’s a difference.” 

Henri shook his head. “WTien conditions are unfair, you can’t 
very well_ live a blameless life. And that’s the real reason for going 
into politics — to tiy to change conditions.” 

I sometimes wonder if I shouldn’t give away that money,” Lam- 
bert said. But what good would that do?” He hesitated. “Besides, 
I have to admit that the prospect of being poor frightens me.” 

‘Why don’t you trj’ to use it effectively?” 

•‘That’s just itl How? What can I do with it?” 

•There must be some things that interest you?” 

•‘I wonder . . .” Lambert replied. 

•‘There are things you enjoy, aren’t there? Don’t tell me there 
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isn’t anything in the world you enjoyr’ Hemi. 


“Yes, I enjoy having friends, but ever since tut lirerE-inn ^ 
nothing but argue. Women'? Either they’re idiots cr tce-yie 
able. Books? I’ve got so many now I don't kno « wnai to^do wr.n 
them. And as for traveling, the world is tM sad, ^n-.. tn-n.^rsr 
some time now. I’ve not been able to dislingaisn gccd &tnn evil, 


concluded. 

“What do you mean by that?” _ _ _ . 

“A year ago, everything seemed as simple as a inds co.onng 
book. But now you begin to realize that the Amenoans are ceasK 
as racist as the Nazis, and that they don't give a good geedamn ir 
people go on dying in concentration camps. And speaking ot cot- 
centration camps, it seems as if they’ve got a few in Russia tfca>. 
aren’t very pretty, either. Here they sho(rt some of the collab- 
orators. And some of the other bastards, who were just as bad, get 


garlanded with flowers.” 

“If you can get an^, that means that you still do believe in cer- 
tain things.’? ■ ' 

“No, frankly, when you begin aslnng yourself questions, noth- 
ing stands up. There are a lot of values you’re supposed to take as 
fundamental facts. In the name of what? V/hen you get right down 
to it, why freedom? Why equality? Does justice have any mean'mg? 
Why pve a damn about other people? A man v/bo wants nothing 
else but to enjoy life, like my father, is he so wrong?” Lambert gave 
Henri a worried look. “Ainl shocking you?” 

“Not at all. Sometimes you have to ask yourself questions.” 

“More than that, there has to be someone to answer them,” Lam- 
bert said, his voice growing heated. “They heat us over the head 
with politics, but why side with one party rather than another? 
First of all, we need a set of principles, an approach to life.” With 
a trace of defiance in his eyes, Lambert looked steadily at Henri. 
‘That’s what you ought to give us; it would be a damned sight more 
worth-while than helping Duhreuilh write manifestoes.” 

“A set of principles necessarily includes a political attitude,” 
Henri said. “And on the other hand, politics is itself a livinR 
thing.” 

“I don’t think so,” Lambert replied. “In politics, all you’re con- 
cerned with are abstract things that don’t exist— the future, masses 
of people. But what is really concrete is the actual present moment, 
and people as separate and single individnals.” 
saiT*^^ individual is affected by collective history,” Henri 


Henri looked at CTrio'us^^To^exTm"SK 
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tards not fit to spit upon. No problem, right? But now, when you 
look at one of them all by himself, close up, it isn t at all the same 

any more.” . 

“You're thinking of your father?” Henn asked. 

“Yes. I’ve been wanting to ask your advice about that for some 
time now. Should I really continue to turn my back on him so stub- 
bornly?” . , , . , . i,> 

“But my God! The way you were talking about him last year! 

Henri said, surprised. 

“Because at that time, I thought he had denounced Rosa. But he 
convinced me he had no part in it; everybody knew she was Jewish. 
No, my father was involved in ‘economic’ collaboration, which is 
bad enough. But after all, he*s getting old, and they’re going to 
make him stand trial, and it’s almost certain he’ll be convicted . . 
“You’ve seen him again?” 

“Once, And since then he’s sent me several letters, letters that 
rather upset me, I must admit.” 

“If you feel like making up with him, you’re perfectly- free to do 
so,” Henri said. “But 1 always thought you got along so -badly?” he 
added; 

“W'hen I first met you, yes.” Lambert paused a moment and then 
continued with some effort, “He raised me, you know. I believe that 
in his own way he liked me a lot; only you could never disobey 
him.” 

“Before you got to know Rosa, you’d never disobeyed him?” 
Henri asked. 

“No. That’s what made him. furious; it was the first time I ever 
went against him,” Lambert said. He shrugged his shoulders. “I 
guess it suited me to believe he denounced her; that way, there 
, wasn’t any problem. I’d have killed him with my own hands at the 
time.” 

“But what made you suspect him?” 

“Some friends of mine put the idea in my head — Vincent among 
others. But I talked to Vincent about it again; he has absolutely 
no proof, not a shred. My father swore on the grave of my mother 
that it was a lie. Now that I’ve cooled off and can look at things 
objectively again I’m convinced he could never have done a thing 
like that. Never.” 

“It would have been a ghastly thing to do,” Henri said. He hesi- 
tated for a moment. Now Lambert hoped that his father was inno- 
cent, just as two years earlier, without any proof, he had hoped he 
was guilty. And Acre was probably no way of ever knowing the 
truth. “Vincent likes to think of himself as a cloak-and-dagger 
character,” Henri said. “Listen, if you no longer have any reason 
to suspect your father, if personally you don’t tear him any grudge, 
u s not for you to act as his judge. Go see him, do as you sec fit, 
and don't worry about what anyone else has to say.” 

"Do you really think I can?” Lambert asked. 

“Who’s to stop you?” 

“Don’t you think it would be a sign of infantilism?” 

Henri gave Lambert a surprised look. “Infantilism?” 

Lambert blushed. “I guess I mean cowardice.” 
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“Not in the least. It’s not cowardly to live as you see fit.” 

“Yes,” Lambert said, “you’re right. I’ll write to him.” Gratefully, 
he added, “I’m glad I talked to you about it.” He dipped his spoon ^ 
into the small saucer of pink, shimmering gelatin. “You could really 
help us so much,” he murmured. “Not only myself, but a lot of other 
young people who are in the same boat.” 

“Help you in what way?” Henri asked. 

“You have a sense of what is real. You ought to teach us how to 
live for the moment.” 

Henri smiled. "Formulating a set of principles, an approach to 
life, doesn’t exactly enter into my plans.” 

, His eyes shining, Lambert looked up at Henri. “Ob, I stated 
that badly. I wasn’t thinking of a theoretical treatise. But there are 
things that you consider important, there are values you believe in. 
You ought to show us the pleasant things on earth. And you could 
also make it a little more livable by writing beautiful books. It seems 
to me that that is what literature should do.” 

Lambert delivered his little speech in a single breath. It seemed 
to Henri that he had prepared it in advance and that for days he 
had been waiting for the right moment to get it off his chest. 
“Literature isn’t necessarily pleasant,” he said. 

“But it is!” Lambert said. “Even things that are sad become 
pleasant when they’re done artistically.” He hesitated. “Maybe 
pleasant isn’t exactly the right word, but it’ll do.” He paused 
again and blushed. “I’m not trying to dictate to you what you 
should write. Only you mustn’t forget that you are first and fore- 
most a writer, an artist.” 

“I never do forget it,” Henri said. 

“I know, but . . .” Once more Lambert paused, seemed embar- 
rassed. “For example, your series on Portugal is very good, but I 
remember those pages you once wrote on Sicily. It makes you feel a 
little sad not to find anything like them in what you’re writing 
now.” 

“If you ever go to Portugal, you won’t feel very much like de- 
scribing pomegranates in bloom,” Henri said. 

“I wish you’d feel that way again,” Lambert said urgently. “Why 
not? You certainly have the right to stroll along the seaside with- 
out worrying about the price of sardines.” 

“But the fact is that I couldn’t,” Henri replied. 

“^er all,” Lambert continued vehemently, “we fought in the 
Resistance to defend the individual, to defend his right to be him- 
self and to be happy. It’s time now to reap what we sowed.” 

‘The trouble is that there are several hundred million individuals 
for whom that right still doesn’t exist,” Henri said, shrugging his 
shoulders, “I think it’s precisely because we began to take notice 
of them that we can no longer stop.” 

everybody has to wait for the whole world to be happy 
before trying to be happy?” Lambert said. “And art and literature 
must be put off until that golden age? It’s now, right now, that we 
need them!” 

“I don’t say one has to stop writing,” Henri replied. He paused; 
Lamberts reproach had touched a sore spot. Yes, there were a 
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great many other things to be said about Portugal, and it was with 
no little regret that he had pushed them aside. An artist,, a writer— 
that’s what he wanted to be, that’s what he had to keep in mmd at 
all times. Long ago he had made great promises to himself; now wm 
the time to keep them. Precocious triumphs, a too-opportune book, 
too highly praised — he wanted something else, something more than 
that. “As a matter of fact,’’ he resumed, “I’ve just gotten started on 
the kind of novel you’ll like. Just a story, in which I’ll write what 
I please for my own pleasure.” 

“Really?” Lambert said, his face brightening. “Have you done 
very much? Is it going well?” . . 

“Beginnings, you know, are always thankless. But it’s coming 
along!” Henri replied. . 

“You don’t know how happy I am to hear that!' Lambert said. It 
would be a damned shame if you let yourself be eaten upl” 

“I won’t let myself be eaten up,” Henri said. 

“How's your light novel coming along?” Paula asked. 

“It’s coming,” Henri replied. 

She stretched herself out on the bed behind him, and he felt her 
eyes studying the back of his neck. She made him feel uneasy, but 
it would have been unkind of him to chase her out. After all eyes 
make no noise. He tried to concentrate on the novel. During the 
past month, he had made several decisions and had finally resigned 
. himself to setting the story in 1935. Perhaps it was a mistake — ^for 
days now, sentences had been withering at the tip of his pen. 

“Yes, it is a mistake,” he said to himself decisively. He had 
wanted to write about himself. Well, he had nothing in common with 
the person he had been in 1935. His political indifference, his 
curiosity, his ambition, all that stubborn insistence on individualism 
i — how quickly it passed, how foolish it was! It presupposed a fu- 
ture without obstacles, with guaranteed progress, the immediate 
brotherhood of man, and peace everlasting. Above all it presup- 
posed selfishness and thoughtlessness. Oh, he would no doubt have 
been able to find excuses enough. But he was writing this book in 
order to try to tell the truth about his life, not to explain away its 
faults. “It has to be written in the present,” he decided. He reread 
the last few pages. It was a pity to think that the past was going 
to be finally buried — ^his arrival in Paris, his first meetings with 
Dubrcuilh, the trip to Djerba. ’Tve lived them; that should be 
enough,”^ he said to himself. But if you take that position then the 
present is also enough, life itself is enough. And it obviously 
wasn t, for he had to write to feel himself completely alive. Too 
bad then. In any case you can’t salvage everything. The question 
was to know what to say about himself, about himself today. “How 
■ far have I come? What do I want?” It was funny — if you’re so set 
on e.xpressing yourself, it’s because you feel you’re unique. .And ho 
■was not even able to say in what way he thought he wasl “Who 
am I?” He did not ask himself that question in the past; then it had 
mways been the others who were defined, had limits. But not he. 
His books and lik were still ahead of him. It enabled him to dis- 
miss all adverse criticism, and from the heights of his future works 
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to look on everyone, even Dubreuilh, with a little condescension. 
But DOW, he had to admit to himself that he was a mature man: 
young people treated him as an elder, adults as one of them, and 
some even treated him with respect. Mature, bounded, finite, himself 
and no one else, nothing but himself. But who was he? In a way, 
his books would ultimately decide; but on the other hand, he had to 
know the truth about himself in order to write them. At first sight, 
the meaning of those months he had just lived through was quite 
clear, but if you looked more closely everything^ became hazy. Help-' 
ing people to think straight, to live better lives — ^was his heart 
really set on it, or was it only a humanitarian daydream? Was he 
really interested in what happened to others, or only in soothing 
his own conscience? And literature? What meaning did it now 
hold for him? There’s nothing more abstract than wanting to write 
when you have nothing urgent to say. His pen hung motionless 
above the paper and he thought irritably that Paula was there be- 
hind him, watching him not write. 

He, turned around. “Are you going to see Grepin tomorrow 
morning?” he asked. 

Paula laughed. “God! When you get an idea in your head!” 

“Listen. That song fits you like a glove, you’ve told me you like 
it, Bergere’s music is delightful, and Sabririo will give you an au- 
dition whenever you want. You could at least do a little something 
about it. Instead of dozing there on that bed, you’d be a lot better 
off doing something with your voice.” 

“I’m not dozing.” 

“Anyhow, now that I’ve made that appointment for you, are you 
going to keep it?” 

. “I’d be very happy to have Grepin teach me to sing your song,” 
she replied. 

“But you refuse to have an audition. Is that what you mean?” 

She smiled. “Something like that.” 

“You discourage me!” 

“But you have to admit that I never encouraged you.” She smiled 
again. “Don’t worry about me,” she said tenderly. 

He would have prefeired worrying about her once and for all 
and then never agam feeling her there behind him like that, spying 
on him. But perhaps she realized his motive. He had spoken to 
Sabririo, had written two songs, had set up a whole repertoire, 
and had made an appointment with Grepin. He had done every- 
thing he could for her. She was willing enough to sing for him, 
indeed rather too often to suit his taste, but she remained stub- 
bornly opposed to an audition. Cheerlessly, he went back to mar- 
shaling dead sentences. 

For two hours he had been sticking doggedly to his task when 
suddenly he heard a brisk knocb'ng at the door. He looked at 
ms watch; it was ten minutes past midnight. 

“Someone knocked.’’ 


Paula was dozing on the bed; she sat up. “Shall I open?” 

« 4 ^ ^ knocking and they heard a cheerful voice call 

out, It s Dubreuilh. Ami disturbing you?” 
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Together they went downstairs and Paula opened the door. “Did 

something happen?” , 

■ “To whom?” Dubreuilh asked with a smile. I saw the lights on 
and I thought you wouldn’t mind .if I came up. It’s only a little 
after twelve. Were you going to bed?*’ He had already taken his 
customary place in the leather armchair. j • i in 

“As a matter of fact, I was just in the mood to have a drinkl 
Henri said. “And I didn’t feel like drinking alone. It must have been 
my bad angel who brought you over.” 

“Cognac?” Paula asked, opening a cabinet. . 

“With pleasure.” Dubreuilh turned a beaming face toward Henn. 
“I have some news that ought to be of great interest to you. It’s hot 


off the fire.” 

“What is it?” 

“Because of the financial crisis that would probably have re- 
sulted, we more or less gave up the idea of making L’Espoir the or- 
gan of the S.R.L. Right?” 

“Correct,” Henri replied. He took the glass of cognac Paula 
handed him and, vaguely worried, drank a little. 

“Well, I’ve just been with a guy who’s filthy with money and 
who’s willing to back us if we need him. Did you ever hear of a 
certain Trarieux? A big shoe dealer who did a little fighting in the 
Resistance.” 

“Sounds vaguely familiar." 

“He’s up to his ears in millions and he has a limitless admiration 
for Samazelle, a happy combination that’s already brought some 
very substantial help to the S.R.L. Samazelle took me over to his 
place tonight. He’s ready to finance the June meeting, and he’ll 
supply all the necessary capital if L’Espoir becomes the move- 
ment’s newspaper.” 

“Samazelle seems to have some pretty good connections,” Henri 
said, emptying his glass. Dubreuilh’s much too communicative 
cheerfulness irritated him a little. 

‘‘Samazelle is the ‘dining-out’ type,” Dubreuilh said, laughing. 
‘‘It’s about the last thing in the world you ,or 1 could ever be forced 
into doing. I, personally, would rather beg in the streets. But he 
likes it, and, what’s more important, he’s liked. Well, so much the 
better; he’s raking it in for us. From a financial standpoint, I hon- 
estly don’t know where we’d be without him. He got to know Tra- 
rieux during the Occupation and he’s been cultivating him ever 
since.” 


“Does he belong to the S.R.L., your millionaire shoemaker?” 

“Why? Is that so surprising?” 

Paula had sat down opposite Dubreuilh. She was smoking a cig- 
arette and staring^ at him hostilely. She was about to open her 
mouth, but Henn anticipated the indignation in her voice and 
quickly said, “I can’t say I’m .very enthused by your proposition.” 

Dubreuilh shrugged his shoulders. “Every paper, you know, w'ill 
sooner or later be forced to accept private subsidies. The free press 
— that’s another whopping lie!” , 

"L’Espoir is back on its feet now,” Henri said. “If We stay what 
we are, we can keep on going for a long time.” 
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“You can keep on going! And then what?” Dubreuilh said 
heatedly. “Yes, I understand — you created L’Espoir all by your- 
self and you want to stick it out on your own terms. I understand,” 
he repeated. “But think of the role you could play! You’ve come to 
understand during the past month how much the S.R.L. needs a 
paper, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” Henri replied. 

“And you agree as to the importance of what we’re trying to ac- 
complish. Well then?” 

. “If that guy does finance L’Espoir, he’ll want to stick his nose 
into it,” Henri said. 

“Completely out of the question!” Dubreuilh replied. “He will 
positively not intervene in the management of the paper. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you’d be much more independent with a silent partner 
like him. After all, you are tied down to a certain extent by the 
fear of losing your readers.” 

“Your shoemaker seems to be a funny kind of philanthropist.” 

“If you met the man, you’d understand right off,” Dubreuilh 
said. 

“Nevertheless, I can’t bring myself to believe he won’t impose any 
conditions,” Henri persisted. 

“Absolutely none. I guarantee it. That’s one thing you can be 
certain of.” 

“You’re sure it’s not just a lot of talk?” 

“Listen, why don’t you talk to him yourself?” Dubreuilh said. 
“Just pick up the phone and call him. He’s ready to sign tomor- 
row.” 

Dubreuilh had been speaking with such vivacity that Henri was 
forcedio smile. .“Slow down! First of aU, I have to talk to Luc. And 
then, even if we decide to declare ourselves for the S.R.L., we 
might try to do it alone. Fd much prefer it that way.” 

“Personally, I’m convinced that L’Espoir won’t lose its readers,” 
Dubreuilh said. “I’m in complete agreement with giving it a try 
without Trarieux.” He paused a moment. “But anyhow, I think it 
might be a good idea for you to have a talk with him,” 

“He won’t tell me any more than he’s told you,” Henri said. “And 
as long as I can hold off by myself, I don’t want him offering me any 
of his loot.” 

“As you like.” Dubreuilh gave Henri a troubled look. “But 
please, try to dedde soon. We’ve already lost so much time!” 

“It’s a serious* thing, you know, that you’re asking of me,” Henri 
said. “I’m not the only one who’s affected. Try to be a little patient 
on your part.” 

“I don’t have much of a choice, do I?” Dubreuilh said v 
sigh. He stood up and smiled broadly at Paula. “How about ' 
a little walk with me?” 

“Where to?” Paula asked. 

“Anj^vhere. It’s a lovely m'ght, a real summer night.” 

“No, I’m sleepy,” Paula said, not very politely. 

“So am I,” Henri said. 

“Too bad. Pll walk alone then,” Dubreuilh said, going towr 
the door. “See you Saturday.” 
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S^’locked the door. When he turned around, Paula 'vas 
standing In front of him, her face twisted with rage. It s insane. He 
wants to steal your paper!” . He 

“Listen, it has nothing to do with stealing, 
yawned exaggeratedly; it was in just such cases, ^^n she agreed 
with him, that he was least able to tolerate talking to her. H , . 

was upset. It was a strange sort of hocus-pocus— Dubreuilh had 

had only to ask for the paper to build up a sense of obligation m 
him. “He doesn’t give a damn about my personal, likes or disiiKcs, 
friendship counts for nothing once he’s decided to use you. 

■ “You should have sent him packing,” Paula said, mu neiei 
take you seriously; you’U forever be the boy to whom he gave a 
start in literature and who owes everything to him.” „ 

“After all, he’s not really asking for anything extraordinary, 
enri said. “I’m a member of the S.R.L. and I run L Espoir, 


Henri 

rather natural for the two things to merge.” ■ , 

“You won’t be your own master any more; youUrbe 
take their orders.” Paula’s voice was trembling ivith indignation. 
“And then you’U be in politics right up to your neck; yo“ 
have a minute to yourself. Even now you complain about not na • 
ing enough time for your novel ...” -jam " 

“Don’t get yourself all worked up; nothing’s been^decided yeh 
Henri said. “I very definitely did not say that I’d agree,” ; 

Henri’s bitterness slowly dissipated as he listened to Pamas 
protests; their very vehemence made clear the frivolous motives 
which lay behind them. And they were the very same objections 
Henri himself had been turning over in his mind. “I’m rebeUmg be- 
cause I’m afraid of being eaten up by politics, because I dread tne 
thought of taking on new responsibilities, because I’d^ like some 
leisure, and especially because I want to stay master in my on^ 
house.” All quite trifling reasons. On his way to the paper the neid 
day, he hoped from the bottom of his heart that Luc would fumisr 
, better ones. 

_ But Luc was overwhelmed by the recent turn of events. No ques- 
lion about it, Lachaume had rendered L’Espoir a disservice; it wai 
whispered about that Henri was under Communist orders 
which wM all the more annoying since at that very moment he dis 
approved of many of their tactics: the way they were trying tc 
1 en uy the Resistance with the Party, their chauvinism, the dema 
P election propaganda, their barefaced indulgence 
and arbitrary seventies in regard to collaborators. But the rightis 
pai^rs were eagerly exploiting the doubt and many of L’Espoir : 

complain. Most of the men on the pape 
W^uneasy, and Lambert insisted on steps being taken to set thing 


fpf >” he said after Henri had presente, 
he situation, it would be a lot better to represent the S.R:L. tha: 
to be taken for Communists ” 


*he general opinion. 


AS tor me, I don t believe in the S.R.L. and I don’t believe i 


the Communist Parjy. It all amounts to the same thing,” Vincent 

*^'"ihey aU agree,” Henri concluded when he was alone 
Ms o£5ce. “They see no reason to refuse.” His heart sank, ho he 
would be forced to accept: the S.R.L. needed a newspaper^ and it 
stood for something he had to help. The world was wayenng be- 
tu’een war and peace, the future depended perhaps on an imponder- 
able; it would be a crime not to try anything and ever^hmg to 
sway the balance in favor of peace. Henri looked at his desk, his 
chair, the walls; he listened to the purring of the presses; and sim- 
deniy it seemed to him as if he had 3ust awakened from » to- 
tile dream. Up to now, he had considered L’Espoir a sort of toy, a 
complete set of equipment for the little junior editor— life-size. A 
magnificent plaything! But it was in fact an instrument, a weapon; 
people had the right to hold him to account for the way he used 
it. He walked over to the window. Ob, he was e.xaggerating a h'ttle, 
of course; it hadn’t been as futile as all that. The September eu- 
phoria had long since been dissipated. He had been quite emo- 
tional about tlm paper, but nevertheless he had always believed 
there was no one to account to but himself. He couldn’t have been 
more wrong. “It's funny,” he said to himself, “but whenever yon do 
the decent thing, instead of it giving you certain rights it only 
CTeates more obligations.” He had founded L’Espoir, and now that 
act was forcing him to throw himself body and soul into the political 
arena. Even now he could imagine SamazelJe’s intrusions, his ha- 
rangues, Dubreuilh’s phone calls, the conversations, the confer- 
ences, the arguments, the deals. 1 won’t Jet myself be eaten up, he 
had promised himself. Well, the die was cast; he was going to be 
eaten up. He left his office and went down the stairs. Wrapped in 
fog and darkness, the city seemed to him like a huge station. Teen 
was a time when he had liked fogs, stations, but now he liked t:-±- 
ing; already he had let himself be eaten up. Yes, that was strj ie 
found so little to say when he tried to write about himself 27n-e 
are things you value; tell us which. Which? He loved nednr 
Paula nor Nadine, and traveling hardly tempted him; fee 
tened to music any more, never took walks, never read [orfitesne. 

He no longer did anything at all for pleasure alone, m 
stopped on street corners to look about idly, no /oarer txi ttn 
to savor an old memory. People to see, things to da; fee tmk'de; 
like an engineer in a mechanical world. No mnderbebsd become 
as dry as a stone. He quickened his pace. It tetriSed him, that dry- 
ness, Christmas Eve he had promised bimssIfsoSmlythat he would 
Md hnuself again. And he had found oatktg. In the (largain, fie 
uneasy, constantly on the defensm, tarn kritubk, 
too well be was acqvittini! limoH jsvrh' 
drudgeries he Micted uponhmelf: they hnwyh! Idwi 
f J^®raorse, “j don’t know enough, don 1 .-isv cs ctv , 

timfl ” rf* hghtly; I haven’t enough tihe. T'. :vh- .V'v 

ImiHar W i C'''* 

worse than before, inMtely ' 
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clean to his very bones. Writing would be out of the question, for 
writing is a way of life and he was about to choose another; he 
would no longer have anything to communicate to anyone. “That’s 
not what I want; I don’t want it,’’ he said to himself with revulsion. 
No, his repugnance wasn’t frivolous; on the contrary, with only a 
little pathos, he could have told himself that the thing was a matter 
of life or death, his life or his death as' a writer. He had to assert 
himself. “After all, the S.R.L. doesn’t hold the fate of humanity m 
its hands,” he thought. “Nor do I hold the fate of the S.R.L. in 
mine.” People take themselves too seriously, he had often said to 
himself. “When you get right dorvn to it, our acts don’t count for 
much, this world doesn’t count for. much — it’s fibrous, porous, lacks 
body.” Passers-by were hurn'ing through the fog as if it were im- 
portant that they arrive a little sooner here or there. “In the end, 
they’ll all die, and so will I.” How that thought eases the strain of 
life! Nothing can be done against death; ergo, nothing can really 
be done for anyone, nothing is owed to anyone; it’s useless to 
make a drudgery of existence. “Well, then, why shouldn’t 1 do only 
what I’m best capable of doing, want most to do? Drop L’Espoir 
and the S.R.L., leave Paris, settle down in a quiet comer of the 
Midi. And write, do nothing but write.” “Reap what you've sown," 
Lambert had said.' Tty to be happy without waiting for everyone 
else in the world to achieve happiness. Why not? Henri imagined 
a solita^ country home, pine trees, the smell of the scrab. “But 
what will I write?” He continued walking, bis head empty. “The 
trap is well laid,” he said to himself. “Just when you think you’re 
escaping,. it slams down on you.” To recapture the' past and pre- 
serve the present with words is all very fine. But it can be done 
only if there is someone to read them; there’s no sense to it except 
■ if the past, if the present, if life counts for, somcthing.Tf this world 
has no importance, if other men mean nothing, what point would 
there be to wTiting? There would be nothing left to do but yawn 
in boredom. Life can't be bought piecemeal; it has to be purchased 
in^ bulk — all or nothing. Only there isn’t time enough for every- 
thing, that’s the tragedy of it. Once more the refrain began repeat- 
ing itself insistently in Henri’s bead. He was strongly attached to 
that paper, and his concerns about war, peace, and justice weren’t 
just idle nonsense; throwing aU that overboard was out of the 
question. And yet he was a writer, he wanted to write. Up to now 
he had managed^ more or less to reconcile everything, rather less 
than more. But if he gave in to Dubrcuilh, he’d never be able to 
extricate himself. What then was he to do? Give in? Not give in? 
Get involved in politics? Write? 

He went home to bed. 

days went by and Henri felt no less hesitant. “Yes or 
no? It ended by putting him in a bad humor, that obsession. He 
realized the extent of his temper when he looked up at Lachaume’s 
smiling face in the doorway. “Can you give me five minutes?** 

Lachaumc often came to the paper to see Vincent, and whenever 
M stopped off in Henri’s office he was welcome. But this time, 
Henn said too sharply, “Tomorrow, if you don’t mind. I have to 
finish an article.” 
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“But I’d like to talk to you today,” Lachaume replied, uncon- 
:emed. He sat down firtnly- 

“About what?” . , * tr- 

Lachaume looked at Henri seriously. “According to what Vm- 
cent says, it seems -that L’Espoir might hook up with the S.R.L. 
Anything to it?” - ... ^ , 

“Vincent’s just shooting his mouth off,” Henn said. The whole 
thing is still up in the air,” 

“Ah! That’s what I wanted to hear!" Lachaume said. 

“Why? What’s it got to do with you?” Henri asked somewhat ag- 
gressively. 

“It’d be a serious mistake,” Lachaume replied. 

“What’s so serious about it?” Henri asked. 

“I figured you didn’t know,” Lachaume answered. “That’s why I 
wanted to warn you.” His voice hardened. “In the Party, we be- 
lieve the S.R.L. is becoming an anti-Communist movement.” 

Henri burst out laughing. “You’re so right! Td really never have 
known!” 

“It’s nothing to laugh about!” Lachaume said. 

“Then it must take a hell of a lot to make you laugh!” Henri 
said. He gave Lachaume an ironic look. “You throw bouquets at 
L’Espoir, in fact too many of them to suit me. But Dubreuilh, who 
says exactly what I do, is against you! What’s going on?” he asked. 
“Lafaurie couldn’t have been more friendly last week.” 

“A movement like the S.R.L. is very equivocal,” Lachaume said 
in his sober voice. “It appeals to people on the left; there’s no ar- 
gument with that. But the moment it annexes a newspaper, the mo- 
ment it organizes a mass meeting, then the only conclusion to draw 
is that-they mean to undermine us. In the beginning, the Communist 
Party wanted an alliance. But when they come out against us, we 
have no other choice but to fight back.” 

“What you mean to say is that if the S.R.L. continues to be a 
silent, humble little group, working meekly in your shadow, you’d 
tolerate it, even encourage it! But if we decide to exist in our own 
right, the sacred union is no longer in force. Is that what you have 
in mind?” 

“I repeat: they’re trying to split us up,” Lachaume said. “And 
that being the case, there can no longer be any sacred imion.” 

“Yes, that’s the way you people always reason!” Henri said. 
“Well, one bit of advice calls for another: don’t start attacking the 
S.R.L. You’ll never convince anyone that it’s an anti-Communist 
movement, and you’ll give justification to all those who believe the 
National Front is a hoax. It looks to me like it’s true that you can’t 
stMd the existence of a leftist movement outside of your own!” 

question for the moment of openly attacking the 
11 ‘‘We’re just keeping an eye on it, that’s 

ail. With a deadly serious expression on his face, he gave Henri 
a penetrating look. “The day it has a newspaper to work with, the 
will become dangerous. Don’t give them L’Espoir.” 

sounds to me very much like blackmail,” Henri 
said. If It gives up the idea of having a newspaper, the S.R.L can 
go on living modestly and peacefully, is that it?” 
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"Hlackmullt" Ltichuumo said reprovingly. "If the S.R.L. stay.s In 
Its place, we remain friends. If not, we don’t. It's only logical. ' 

Henri slmigl’-cd hia shonlders. "When Scriassinc told me that no 
one can work with the Comnuinisls, 1 didn’t w.ant to believe him. 
Well, ho was right. Whoever works with you has to be at your 
beck and call, that’s the whole .story." 

"You just don’t want to iinderstniuH’’ Imehanme .said. “Why don t 
you stay indciKiident? That w.as your .slrcnglh,” he added car- 

ncslly. .... 

"If I RO along with the S.R.L., I’ll continue saying exactly the 
same thinRs ns before," Henri replied. "Things you approve of." 

“Blit you’ll be speaking in the name of a certain faction and 
therefore your words will take on another meaning." 

"While up to now it was just dandy to let everyone believe I 
agreed with the Communist Party riglit down the line. That suited 
you pretty damned well, didn’t it?” 

"But it is tnie that you agree with us," Lachaumc said ardently. 
“If you’re tired of playing tlic lone wolf, why don’t you join 'tip 
with us? In any case, the kR.L. has no future; it’ll never win over 
the proletariat. In the Communist Party, if you spoke out, at least 
Iherc’d be jiooplc who’d listen to you. You could really accomplish 
sometliing.’’ 

"Ycs.'but something I wouldn’t especially care for,” Henri said. 

Irritably, lie thought, "It looks ns if everyone in tiie world is 
takinp, a lien on me." Lachaumc continued exhorting him. He 
should have realised that that kind of approach didn't make it 
likely that Henri would want to work more closely with them. Had 
he come as a friend to warn him, or simply to maneuver him'? Both 
motives no doubt were in operation; that was tlie nastiest part of 
,, it. 

” "We’re wasting our time,” Henri said brusquely, "and I liavc to 
finish my article." 

J-achaumo got up. “Just don’t forget one thing: it's in Du- 
brcuilh’s interest to have L’Espoir, but not in yours." 

"Don’t worr>', you can count on mo to protect my own inter- 
ests,” Henri said. 

Tlioy sliook hands ratiicr coldly. 

Dubrcuilli had been made aware of tlic Communist Party’s sud- 
den cliangc of heart. Lafnuric had politely ordered him to give 
up the idea of a mass incctinR. "They’re afraid we might become 
loo important,” Dubreuilh said. ’They’re trying to intimidate us. 
Blit if we don’t hack down, they wouldn’t dare attack us, not all 
out, in any ease." Ho had firmly decided not to b.ack down and 
Henri agreed wholcbcarlcdly. But nevertheless, the issue liad to 
be raised before the Committee, a matter of mere form, since the 
Committee always ended by siding with Dubrcuilli. "Wliat a waste 
of liiuel" Henri thought ns ho listened to the uproar of excited 
voices. Through tlio window, he looked at the clear blue .sky, "I’d . 
do a lot better for myself taking a walkl" ho thought. The first 
day of spring, the first peacetime spring, and he lindn't found a 
mimitc to take advantage of id In the morning, there had been a 
conference with the American war corrcspomicnls, and after- 
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aised his eyes toward the blue sty* It was useless to try solving 
bat problem now, for it couldn’t even be correctly posed; if the 
ttitude of the Communist Party changed, the whole perspective 
^^ould change. “The one thing sure is that we mustn t let our- 
elves be intimidated.” But everyone agreed to that and the whole* 
iebate was therefore rather futile. “WhUe we’re sitting ^ia here 
alking a lot of nonsense, there are men out fishing, _ Henn 
bought. He didn't like fishing very much, but fishermen did. They 

were very ludky. . , . , , 

After the Committee finally decided unanimously m favor of the 
neeting, Samazelle came over to Henri. “The meeting must be a suc- 
Kss!” he said. There was a vague tone of reproof in his voice. 

“Yes,” Henri replied. ■ . 

“And to be successful, the pace of recruitment has to be stepped 
up considerably,’’ Samazelle said. 

“That is desirable.” 

“Do you realize that if we had a paper, we’d be assured of a 
much larger audience?" 

“I know,” Henri said. __ _ . r 

Cheerlessly, he studied the solid face with its beaming smile. "If 
I go along, rU be dealing with him at least as 'much as with Du- 
breuilh,” he thought. Samazelle was indefatigable. 

“It’s hecotning urgent now for us to know your answer,” 
Samazelle said. 

“I told Dubreuilh I’d need a few days to think it over.” 

“Yes, that was a few days ago,” Samazelle shot back. 

"I definitely do not like him,” Henri said to himself. But re- 
provingly, he quickly added, “Now there’s a perfect example of an 
individualist’s reaction!” An ally didn’t necessarily have to be a 
friend. “Besides, what really constitutes a friend?” he asked him- 
self as he shook DubreuiUi’s band. “Friends, but up to what 
point? And at what price? If I refuse to give in, what will be- 
come of that friendship?” 

“Don’t forget, there’s a stack of manuscripts waiting for you at 
Vigilance" Dubreuilh said. 

“I’m going there right now,” Henri said. 

He would have willingly taken more interest in the magazine, 
for he enjoyed helping Dubreuilh gather articles and make selec- 
tions. But it was always the same refrain: he needed time to go 
through the manuscripts, to write to the authors, to talk things 
oyer with them. And that was out of the question; he had to limit 
himself to skimming hastily through anonymous writings. “I skimp 
everything,” he thought, sitting down behind the wheel of the 
little black car. “I can’t even take time out to do Justice to a 
beautiful day like this. In the end I’ll just hurry through my whole 
life.” 

_ “Did you come for your mail?” Nadine asked. With a look of 
importance, she handed him a thick yellow envelope; she took her 
secretarial job very seriously. “We just got some stuff in from the 
clipping service. VVould you like to take a look at it?” 

‘Some other time,” Henri replied. He looked pityingly at the 
sheaves of paper piled hip.h on the desk — ^blnck. red. and ereen 
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news item in Fraiice-Soir reported that at dawn Dr. Baumal, sus- 
pected of having worked with the Gestapo and whose case had 
just been dismissed, had been found murdered in his house at At- 
tichy. Henri studied Vincent again. The whole thing smelt of a 
cheap thrhler. And Vincent, in the flesh, was sitting there before 
him, smiling, as large as life. Henri stood up. But at Attic^ 
there was a very real corpse, and somewhere there were flesh-and- 


blood murderers. . . 

“I think we can talk better out on the terrace,” Henri said. 

“Yes, it’s a beautiful day,” Vincent remarked, walking towabd 
the railing beyond which could be seen an excellent view of the 
glistening roofs of Paris. 

“Where were you last night?” Henri asked. 

“Are you absolutely determined to find out?” Vincent said, smil- 
ing at some hidden thought. 

“You were at Attichy,” Henri said abruptly. 

Vincent’s smile vanished. He looked at his hands; they remained 
steady. He quickly raised his eyes to Henri’s. “What makes you 
say that?” 

“It’s only too clear,” Henri replied. 

As a matter of fact, he had tossed out words without really be- 
lieving in them. But suddenly it was true. Vincent belonged to 
one of those gangs of murderers. He had been at Attichy last 
night. 

‘Is it as clear as all that?” Vincent asked, his voice sounding 
vexed. He was annoyed at having let himself be found out so 
easily, and he seemed perfectly indifferent to everything else. 

Henri grabbed him by the shoulders. “You don’t seem to realize 
what you’ve done. It’s rotten, that kind of business, absolutely 
rotten.” 

“Dr. Baumal?” Vincent said calmly. “Isn’t he the one they used 
to call over to the Rue de la Pompe to take care of the guys who 
passed out? He’d bring them to, and then the Nazis would start 
twisting their toes again. Seems he did it for two years running.” 

Henri tightened his grip on Vincent’s bony shoulders. “Yes, he 
was a lousy bastard. So what? What good do you think it does, 
having one less bastard on earth? Killing collaborators in ’43, 
that was all right. But now there’s no point to it. There’s prac- 
tically no risk involved, it’s not action, it’s not work, it’s not even 
sport. It s just an unhealthy little game, and there are many better 
things to do.” 


“You can’t deny that the way they’re ‘purging’ the coliabora- 
tors IS nothing but a dismal farce,” Vincent said. 

^ Henri said. 

^ I ‘ something?” he added sharply. “It’s 

breaking your heart to think that all the adventure is ov^ you’re 
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need it damned badly. Just last week I ran into Lambert walldn 
with his father. That’s carrying things just a little too fai 


wouldn’t you say?” _ . . , 

“I advised him to see him, if he felt like,” Henri said. That 
his business and his business only. Refreshing people’s meir 
ories!” he went on vvith a shrug of his shoulders. “You’d have t 
be out of your mind to think that would change anything.’’ 

“Would you mind telling me who is changing anything?” 'V^ir 
cent asked ironically. “And if so, what?” 

“You know why we’re stalled?” Henri said angrily. “Becaus 
there aren’t enough of us. It’s your fault, and the fault of your pal 
and all the other jokers who are horsing around with murder an 


other crap instead of really working.” 

“I suppose, you want me to join the S.R.L.?” Vincent said sai 


castically. 

“It would be a damned sight better idea,” Henri said. “Figur 
it out for yourself. What’s the good of shooting up insignificar 
bastards no one gives a damn about anyhow? You can bet th 


rightists aren’t going to be any the worse for it.” 

Vincent cut him off. “Lachaume says the S.R.L. serves the caus 


of reaction, and Dubreuilh tells us that the Communist Party is be 
traying the proletariat. Try to figure it out!” Deliberately h 
walked toward the French door. “Forget the whole business. Yo 
have ray promise 1 won’t use the car any more,” he added with 


smile. 


“I don't give a damn about the car,” Henri said emphatically. 

Vincent cat him short. “Don’t worry about the rest.” 

They went through the bar together and Vincent asked, “Ar 
you going over to Marconi’s later?" 

“No, I’ve got too much work to do.” 

“Too bad! If only once we could all enjoy the same thing tc 
gether! We’ll miss not having you with us!” 

“And I'll miss not being there.” 

They went down the stairs in silence. Henri would have like 
to add something, a clinching argument, but he found nothing ti 
say. He felt very depressed. Vincent had a dozen corpses behini 
him; continuing to kill was his way of trying to forget them. Am 
in between murders, he drank a great deal; tonight at Marconi’ 
he was sure to get a good load on. Henri couldn’t let him go 01 
like that. But how was he to put a stop to it? 'There’s somethin] 
rotten somewhere.” Henri said to himself. “So many things t< 
do! And yet so many guys who don’t know what to do with them 
selves! It should have worked out, but it hasn’t. I’ll send him of 
somewhere far away to do a long assignment,” he decided. Bu 
that would be only a temporary solution. What he needed wa: 
something solid to offer Vincent. If the S.R.L. were coming aloni 
better, if it really represented a hope, Henri could have said to him 
“We need you.” But for the moment, they still had a good way t( 
go. 

When, two hours later, Henri drove over to the Quai d'Orsay 
he was in a morose mood. He had only too well foreseen Tour 
nelle’s friendly greeting, his circumspect smile. 
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"Tell vour friend das Viernas that his letter will be studied, but 
adv2 him lo be patient,” Toumelle said. ‘TU see to it that your 
letter- goes out in the pouch,” he added. “Just leave it with my 
secretary. But be very careful about -^^at you say m it, anyhow. 

"Of course. They’re already suspicious enough of the poor old 
man!” Henri looked at Toumelle reproachfully. “They re 
ers, they have no idea of whaVs going on in But 

nevertheless, they’re completely right in wanting to kacK Salazar 


°%f course, they’re right!” Toumelle said. There was a trace of 
bitterness in his voice; Henri looked at him more attentively. 

“Well, then, don’t you think we ought to try and help them 
somehow or otherl” he asked, 

"How?” 

“Frankly, I have no idea; that’s your department.” 

Toumelle shrugged his shoulders. “You kno-w the situation as 
well as I. How do you expect France to do anything for Portugal, 
or for anyone else for that matter, when she can’t do anything for 
herself!” 

Uneasily, Henri studied the angry face before him. Toumelle 
had been one of the first organizers of the Resistance; he had never 
had any doubts about the ultimate victory. It wasn’t at all like him, 
this admission of defeat. 

“We’re not in such bad shape as alUhat,” Henri said. 

"You think so? Are you one of those people who feel proud be^ 
cause France has been invited to San Francisco? Well, don’t de- 
ceive yourself. The simple truth is that we just don’t count any 
more." 

“Granted, we don’t carry much weight,” Henri said. “But at 
least we can speak out, defend our views, exert pressures . , .” 

“How well I remember!” Toumelle said bitterly. “We wanted to 
save the honor of France so that she could speak to her allies with 
her head high. And there were guys who got themselves slaugh- 
tered for that! A lot of blood spilled for nothing!” 

“You’re not going to tell me we shouldn’t have resisted,” Henri 
said. 


“I don’t know. All 1 can say is that it didn’t do us a hell of a lot 
of good!" Toumelle put his hand on Henri’s shoulder, “Don’t re- 
peat what I’ve said,” 

“Of course not!” Henri said. 


ups. 




A worldly smile reappeared on Toumelle’; 
have had the opportunity to see you again!” 

“So am I,” Henri said. 

Walking rapidly, he went through the corridors and crossed the 

men. _ In his mind s eye, he saw their stiff collars their 
that righteous anger in their eyes. “France is our nn)v tirLf 
had said. But nowhere was there anTSprS moi Tprlnl 
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moribund capital of a very small country. The Seine was • 
in its bed; the Madeleine, the Chambre des E>4put& were in' 
places, the Obelisk, loo. One could easily have been led to 
that the war had miraculously spared Paris. “That’s what" 
wanted to believe," Henri thou;^t, turning the car into,; 
Boulevard St. Germain where the chestnut trees were fait' ■ 
blossoming. They had all let themselves be complacently fc 
by those houses, those trees, those benches which so ■ ' 

aped the past. But actually the once proud capital of the 
had been utterly destroyed. Henri was nothing but an > 
citizen of a fifth-rate power, and VEspoir was a local sheet on- 
same level as a village weekly. Mournfully, he climbed the 
to his office. France can't do anything for herself. Giving inf> 
tion to people who can do nothing, exciting their interest, — • 
ing their indignation — what good could it do? He had . 
that series on Portugal with loving care, as if it could stir up 
lie opinion from pole to pole. And Washington didn’t give a -t 
and the Quai d’Orsay was in no position to help. He sat ” 
his desk and reread the begmtning of his article. What was j- 
use? People would read it, nod their heads, throw the f” 
into a wastebasket, and that was it! What difference did it - 
VEspoir remained independent or not, if it bad more or 
readers, or even if it went bankrupt? “It isn’t even wort 
trouble to be stubborn over it!” Henri thought suddenly. .Dn' 
and Samazelle believed they could make good use, 
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“You think so?” 

He suddenly remembered she was only eighteen and had some 
very painful memories. Ashamed, he turned his head away. 

“Did you order something?” he asked. 

“Yes, they have steak tonight.” With a conciliatory smile, she 
added, “You did well not coming over to Marconi’s; it wasn’t any 
fun." 


“Did Vincent get drunk?” 

“How did you know?” 

“He always gets drunk. You ought to try converting him.” 

“Oh, Vincent! He can do anything he wants,” Nadine* said 
dreamily. “He’s so different from the others — a sort ... a sort 
of demigod.” 

She looked Henri in the eyes. “Well? Did you see Toumelle?” 

“Yes. He says there’s nothing he can do,” 

“I knew you were just breaking your ass for nothing,” Nadine 
said. 

“Don’t you think I knew it too?” he replied. 

. “Then it really wasn't worth the trouble!” Nadine said, pouting 
again. She handed the black notebook to Henri. “I brought you 
the manuscript.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“He's got some very amusing things to' say about Indo- 
China,” Nadine replied in a noncommittal voice. 

“Do you think we can put a few passages in the magazine?” 

“Oh, . definitely. I’d even put the whole thing in.” She gave 
the manuscript a somewhat spiteful look. “You have to be com- 
pletely without shame to dare talk about yourself the way he 
does. I’d never be able to.” 

Henri smiled at heri “You never feel like writing?” 

“Never,” Nadine said emphatically. “First of all, I don’t see 
how anyone without genius can write.’! 

“You know, sometimes I think that writing might help you,” 
Henri said. 

Nadine’s face hardened. “Might help me? In what way?" 

“To get along better in life.” 

“I get along quite well, .thank you,” she said, attacking her 
steak. “You’re fimny, you are,” she added. “Worse than a dope 
addict.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Dope addicts, want to get everyone else to take dope; you want 
everyone to start writing.” 

Henri opened the manuscript and again, as he read, the type- 
written sentences tinkled with a clear, sharp, happy sound, like a 
downpour of tiny pebbles. 

“For a youngster of twenty-two, it’s really good,” he said. 

"Yes, it is good,” she agreed. "But,” she added with a shrug of 
her shoulders, “how can you get excited about a guy you don’t 
even know?” 

“I’m not getting excited; I simply claim he has talent.” 

“So what? Aren’t there enough talented writers in the wo-' 
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Vould you mind explaining to me," she said with a stubborn 
aok, “why you — you and Father — feel such a need to discover 
nasferpicces in embryo?” ; 

"If you write, it means you believe in literature,” Henri replied. 
'And it makes you happy to enrich it with a fine book." 

"You mean it reflects on your own activities and sort of justifies 
hem. Is that right?” 

“Yes, in a way." 

“That's what I thought,” she said in a satisfied voice. “When you 
>et right down to it, the interest you take in novices is simply a 
brm of selfishness.” 

“Come now, that’s rather cheap cynicism!” 

“Don't people always do things out of selfishness?” 

“Well, let’s say that there are ways of being selfish that arc 
nore or less helpful to others.” ~ 

Above all, he did not want to argue with Nadine. He watched 
her picking her teeth with a matchstick and the sight set him on 
edge. She dropped the match to the floor. 

“I guess you, too, think I was wrong to take that secretarial job, 
don’t you?” 

“Why do you ask me that? You seem to be doing fine.” 

“Tm not talking about whether I’m good for the job, but whether 
the job is good for me. Was 1 right or wrong to take it?” 

To tell the truth, he hadn’t given the matter any thought. De- 
spite all her cynicism, Nadine would have been astonished had she 
known just how indifferent he was to her problems. 

“Of course, you could have gone on with your studies,” he said 
without enthusiasm. 

"I wanted to be independent.” 

' Working for her father’s magazine was a strange kind of inde- 
pendence. The truth was that although she worked hard at scorn- 
ing her parents, almost hating them in fact, she couldn’t have 
tolerated it if their life had not been her own. She had to defy 
them at close range. 

“You’re the best judge,” he said weakly. 

“Tlicn you think I was right?” 

"What’s right for you is right.” He answered reluctantly, for he 
knew that although Nadine loved to talk about herself any judg- 
ment passed on her, even a favorable one, always hurt her. As a 
matter of fact, there was nothing he felt like talking about just 
then; all he wanted was to get in bed with her. 

“You know what you’d do if you were nice?” 

“NVhat?” 

“You’d go across the street with me.” 

Nadine’s face darkened. “That’s all you ever want to see me for,” 
she said resentfully. 

“I’m sorry, 1 didn’t mean to insult you.” 

‘ I thought we'd have a little chat together,” she said plaintively. 

“Well, let’s chat! Do you want a cognac?” 

“You know I don’t.” 

“Still as sober as a choirgirl! No cigarettes cither?” 

“No.” 
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He ordered a cognac and lit a cigarette. “What did you want to 
talk about?” 

His. voice jvas not very friendly, but Nadine didn’t allow her- 
self to be put out by it. “I feel like joining the Communist Party,” 
she said. 

“Join.” 

“But what do you think of the idea?” 

“There’s nothing for me to think about,” he said sharply. “It’s up 
to you to know what you want.” 

“But I’m not sure; it’s not so simple. That’s why I wanted to talk 
to you about it.” 

“Discussions never convince anyone of anything.” 

“You discuss things with other people,” Nadine said with a sud- 
den bitterness in her voice. “But with me, you never want to. I sup- 
pose it’s because I’m a woman, and women are only good for 
getting laid.” 

“I spend my days jabbering,” he said. “If you only knew how 
fed up you can get . . .” 

The fact was that with Lambert or Vincent he would not have 
tried to avoid the issue. Nadine needed help as much as they, but 
he had learned the hard way that coming to the aid of a woman 
always meant giving her a hold on him. They would somehow 
transform the least little token into an undying promise. He kept 
himself on the defensive. 

“I’ll tell you what I think: if you do join the Party you won’t 
stay in it very long,” he said with an effort. 

“Well, let me tell you something: it isn’t the scruples of you in- 
tellectuals that are holding me back. One thing is sure,” she said 
with feeling, “if I’d been a member of the Party, I wouldn’t have 
felt so guilty when we saw those starving kids in Portugal.” 

Henri remained silent. Yes, getting rid of one’s guilt feelings 
once and for all is certainly tempting. But to join the Party only 
for that is surely to miss the mark. 

“What arc you thinking about?” Nadine asked. 

“I was thinking you ought to join if you really want to.” 

“But you, you’d rather stay in the S.R.L. than go over to the 
Communists, wouldn’t you?” 

“What reason would I have to change my mind?” Henri asked. 
‘Then you think that being a Communist is good for me but 
not for you?” 

‘There are a lot of Communist notions I can’t buy; if you can, 
go right ahead.” 

“You see, you don’t want to discuss it!” she said. 

“But I am discussing it.” 

“Halfheartedly. You act as if you’re bored to death with me!” 
she added reproachfully. 

“I’m not bored with you, believe me. But I’m really beat to- 
night.” 

“You’re always beat when you see me.” 

“Because I see you at night. You know it’s the only free time I 
have.” 
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new activities — didn’t seem so veiy ambitious. He had believed he 
could manage L’Espoir and work for the S.R.L. and still have time 
for writing and pleasure. He had been wrong. But why? It wasn’t 
a question of time; if he had really wanted to, he would somehow 
have managed to take a walk that afternoon or to go to Marconi’s. 
And even now, he still had time to work. He could ask the waiter 
to bring him some writing paper. But the very idea made him feel 
ill. “Funny kind of job!’’ Nadine had said. She was right. The 
Russians were sacking Berlin, the war was ending, or another one 
was beginning — ^how could one find pleasure in telling stories that 
never actually happened? He shrugged his shoulders. That was 
typical of the excuses you used when your work wasn’t going well. 
Only a few years ago, the danger of war had hung menacingly 
over the world, the war itself had broken out, and stUl he 
had found pleasure in telling stories. Why not now? He left the 
cafe. He recalled another night, a m'ght of fog and darkness'when 
he had foreseen that politics would devour him. And now it had 
happened; he was devoured. But why hadn’t he been able to de- 
fend himself better? What brought it on, that inner dryness, that 
paralyzing dryness? Why was that youngster, whose manuscript 
he was holding in his hand, able to find Ibungs to say, and not he? 
When he had been twenty-two and had had things to say he had 
walked these very streets dreaming of his book — the book. He 
slackened his pace. They weren’t the same streets. Then, they glit- 
tered with lights, they brightly streaked the capital of the world; 
today, the street lights shone far apart, and in their occasional 
light you noticed how narrow the streets were, how decrepit the 
houses. The City of Light had gone dark. If one day it should glit- 
ter again, the splendor of Paris would be that of other fallen world 
capitals — ^Venice, Prague, long-dead Bruges. Not the same sheets, 
not the same city, not the same world. Christmas Eve Henri had 
promised himself to put into words the sweetness of peace: but 
this peace was without sweetness. TTie streets were cheerless, 
Nadine’s flesh grim; the springtime had nothing to offer him — 
the blue sky, the budding flowers obeying the season’s routine, held 
no promise. Tell about the flavor of my life. But it no longer had 
any flavor because things no longer made sense. Yes, and that 
was why writing no longer made sense. Nadine was right about 
that, too. Those httle lights along the Tagus — ^you can’t enjoy de- 
scribing them when you know they light a city dying of hunger. 
And starving people shouldn’t serve as an excuse for writing. The 
past had been nothing but a mirage; the mirage vam’shed, what 
was left? Wretchedness, dangers, uncertain tasks, chaos. Henri 
had lost the world, had received nothing in return for it. He was 
nowhere, had nothing, was nothing; there was nothing he could 
speak about. “Then I just have to shut up,’’ he thought. “If I reallj’ 
resign myself to the inevitable, maybe I’ll stop tearing myself to 
pkces, maybe I’ll be able to bear with a lighter heart the drudgeries 
I’m forced to do.’’ He stopped in front of the Bar Rouge; through 
the window, he saw Julien sitting alone at the bar. He openccMhe 
door and heard his name whispered about the room. Only >’ \ 

day this would have excited him; but as he made his way t 
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the crush of habitues, he grew steadily more angry with himself 
for having let himself be duped by a shabby mirage. Being a great 
writer in Guatemala or Honduras — what a laughable triumph! He 
had believed that he lived in a very special part of the world 
from which every word echoed across the entire planet. But he 
knew now that all his words died at his feet. 

“Too late!” Julicn said. 

“Why loo late?’’ 

‘The skull-busting. You missed it. Oh, it wasn't much,” he 
added. "People don't even know how to bust skulls properly any 
more.” 

“What was it all about?” 

"Some guy called Petain ‘the Marshal,"’ Julicn said in tin un- 
steady voice. He pulled a flat flask from his pocket. “Care for a 
real Scotch?” 

“Pour it out.” 

“Mademoiselle, another glass and another bottle of soda, 
please.” Julicn said. He filled Henri’s gl.ass half full. 

“Wonderful!" Henri .said. He swallowed deeply. “Just wiint I 
needed! 1 had such a full day I don't know whether J'ni coming or 
going. Did you ever notice how empty you feel after a full day?” 

“Days arc always full; not a single hour is ever missing. But 
with bottles . . . with bottic.s, unfortunately, it’s not the same.” 

Julicn pointed to the notebook which Henri had dropped on the 
bar. “What’.s that? Secret documents?” 

"A novel by .some young fellow.” 

“Well, tell your young fellow to use it for cutting out paper doiis 
for his little sister. Let him become a librarian, like me; it’s 
- a charming profession, and a whole lot hcuitliicr than writing. 
Have you noticed? If you sold butler or cannons to the Krauts, 
they pardon you, kiss you on both cltccks, decorate you. But if 
you wrote a word too much here or there, llicn: Rcadyl Aim! 

' * 'ml ‘ ought to write yourself a little article about that." 

“ VC been thinking about it.” 

You think of everything, don’t you?” Julicn emptied tlic fla.sk 
ot tscoich into the two gla.sscs. “You can fill column after column 
ticmamhnp the nationalization of industrj'l Work and justice! You 
‘ '1 , 'i.. ,, nationalization of pricks, when’s that 

‘■•■'■‘icd liis gln,ss. “To the Berlin m.assncrcsl” 

I he massacres?" 


**''"*• '^'oy’rc doing in Berlin tonight, tho.se fine 
■ V- » fucking mess! Well, that’s 
victory, my friend. Oi/r victory. Don’t you feel proud?” 

vi' yuu going to turn my stomach with politics loo?” 
•■If politics, I s.ay,” Julicn answered. 

agree with you'" 

fhe'^mnl c 

women! Not ! but reviving France. And the 

hTrhimc , ‘O 'he whole district; nothing 

s^^ool “Hmv nhLf brcast-bcatcrs.” Julicn got off his 

stool. How about going over to Montparnasse with me? At least 
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you can find charming young girls over there. Maybe they’re not 
real, honest-to-God nice girls, but they’re obliging. And you won’t 
find a breast-beater among them.” 

Henri shook his head. “I’m going home to sleep.” ' 

“You’re no fun, either,” Julien said with disgust. “No, for a post- 
war era, it isn’t turning out very well!” 

“It isn’t turning out v/ell!” Henri repeated to himself. With his 
eyes, he followed Julien, who was walking with dignity toward the 
door. Neither was he fun; in fact, he was turning rather sour. But 
all in all, why should the postwar era be fun? Yes, under the Oc- 
cupation, there was a reason for living. But that was ancient his- 
tory now. The song of the tomorrows had been sung enough; to- 
morrow had become today, and there was nothing to sing about. 
Paris had been destroyed, really destroyed, and everj'one had died 
in the war. “So did I,” Henri said to himself. “And what of it?” It’s 
no trouble being dead, if you give up pretending to be alive. Writ- 
ing finished, living finished. A single command: act, act as a team, 
without worrying about yourself; sow, sow again, and never reap. 
Act, unite, serve, obey Dubreuilh, smile at SamazeUe. He’d phone 
and tell them, “Tire paper is yours.” Serve, unite, act- He ordered 
a double cognac. 




Chapter t our 

Sur.t.izs ctk'i "Ht, Vrvmg on the other side of it like a fip« 
tzioz, tV’jSE after all. You no lonijcr expect an> 

thing: 35 ’ii:c^sr fer anything, and every hour is JiJx a memorj 
Thet's T-i-it 5 •iisec'/ergd during Nadine’s absence. What a resl 
The dotvi tis apa.'t.'nent no longer slammed, I could chal witl 
PvC^r: fjettrating anyone and stay awake late into th 

nign: ■sr-^'"x .tr.ir.snne knocking at my door, I look advantage o 
it, I rjcgptn.-ing the past in the depths of each instant 

I Eiiisi cnTy » fcrief moment of sleeplessness; a cluster of star 
seen tircs-ii; tie c^xn window, and all the v/inters of my life, d 
Ike friEic fsrci, sll the Christmases v/crc brought to life again 
th: z-zrji cf dsiteri-ng garbage cans made me relive every mom- 
inT cf Fzrk waking J had knov/n since my childhood. There ws 
stSi tie ss-e eld silence in Robert’s study as be v/rote, bis ere; 
red, ds-f tC' the world, unav/arc of everything around him. 
her,' .?s.— iiar wa.r the murmuring of those excited voices! 
had ciw noy/ called I.cnoir, SamazcIIc; but the 

carr tobacco, the violent disputes, the conciliatory iaugh^ 
wsU 1 ri.T, ember them! Evenings, I listened to Robert, 
about the room at our unaltcring bric-a-brac, .our ^ 

paintings, and I wouid say to myself that death was psrbzf^ ir- - 
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of dead betrayed by our lives. And in my office I saw survivors 
appear, survivors who could not find rest in the past. “If I could 
only sleep a whole night through without remembering,’’ pleaded 
that tall girl whose cheeks were still fresh, but whose hair was 
completely white. Ordinarily, I knew how to protect myself. I 
gave only professional care to all those neurotics who had hidden 
their aberrations .during the war and who now released their com- 
plexes in a spirit of frantic vengeance. But before those returning 
ghosts I was ashamed, ashamed of not having suffered cnougli, of 
being undamaged and able to give counsel from the heights of 
my good health. How vain those questions I had been asking my- 
self now seemed! >VIiatcvcr the future of the world, I had to help 
these men and women to forget, to be cured. The only problem 
was that, although 1 worked far into the nights, my days were 
much too short. 

. And so much more so with Nadine back in Paris. She dragged 
in a large duffel bag filled with rust-colored sausages, hams, sugar, 
coffee, chocolate; from her suitcase she brought forth cakes sticky 
with sugar and eggs, stockings, shoes, scarfs, lengths of cloth, 
liquors. “You’ve got to admit I didn’t do badly for, myself !’’ she 
said proudly. She was wearing a Scotch-plaid skirt, a well-cut red 
blouse, a fluffy fur coat, and crepe-soled shoes. “Get your- 
self a dress made quickly,’’ she said. “Afy poor mother, you really 
arc a moss!" She draped a piece of velvety cloth, rich with autum- 
nal colors, over my shoulders. For two whole days she vivaciously 
described Portugal to us. She was a poor teller of tales, and she 
used broad gestures to fill out sentences when the words wouldn't 
come. And there was a worried intensity in her voice, as if she 
had to dazzle us in order to enjoy remembering. 

With an air of importance, she inspected the house. ‘The win- 
. dows! The floors! How can you even think of doing cvciything all 
by yourself! No, now that more and more patients arc coming 

ack you’ve got to have someone to help out." 

Robert also insisted on it, but I w’as a little repelled by the idea 
of being waited on. Nadine, however, said that those were petit- 
bourgeois scruples and the very nc.\t day she found me a neat, 
aalous, young charwoman named Marie. As things turned out, 
I almost fired her the first week. Robert had gone out, abruptly, as 
he often did these days, and had left his papers scattered on his 
■dcskj hearing a noise in his study, I opened the door and saw 
Marie bending over a manuscript. 

“What arc you up to?" 

“I’m putting things in order,” Marie calmly replied, ‘.‘^\'hile 
Monsieur isn’t hero . . .” 

“I told you never to touch his papers. And you weren’t putting 
tilings in order, you were reading!” 

"1 can’t read Monsieur’s writing,” she said regretfully. .She 
looked up at nic and smiled, but the smile failed to brighten her 
expr«sionIess little face. “It’s funny to sec Monsieur writing all 
day long. Docs all that come out of his head? I just wanted to loiow 
what it looked like on paper; I didn’t upset anything.” ■ 
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• I wavered, but in the end I didn’t have the heart. To spend one s 
days cleaning and making order — ^what a bore! Despite her 
sleepy look, she didn’t seem stupid; ! realized she v.'as simply try- 
ing to find a few moments of distraction. 

“All right,” I said, “but don’t do it again.” I smiled and asked, 
“Do you like to read?” 

“1 never have enough time for it,” Marie replied. 

“Why? Do you have other work to do after lea\’ing here?” 

“There’s six children at home and F m the oldest.” 

“It’s a shame she can’t learn a real trade,” I said to myselL I 
thought vaguely of speaking to her about it, but I hardly ever saw 
her and she was quite reserved. 

“Lambert hasn’t phoned,” Nadine said to me a few days after 
her return. “And he knows perfectly well that Henri is back, and 
that I am, too.” 

“You told him twenty times before leaving that you’d be the one 
to get in touch with him. I suppose he’s afraid of bothering you.” 

“Listen, if he wants to sulk, that’s his business. But you do see 
now how easily he can get along without me.” 

I remained silent and she added aggressively, ‘Tve been mean- 
ing to tell you: you were all wet,about Henri. Fall in Icrv'e with a 
guy like him? Not me! He’s so cocksure of himself! And besides, 
he’s boring,” she concluded peevishly. 

Certainly, she harbored no tender feelings for him. And yet' the 
days she was to meet him, she applied her make-up with special 
care, and when she got home at night she would be more surly 
than usual. But to tell the truth, Nadine would use any pretext to 
get angry. One morning, she charged into Robert’s study venge- 
fully waving a newspaper. 

“Look at that!” 


On the front page of Lendemcdn, Scriassine was smiling at 
Robert, who was staring straight ahead with an infuriated expres- 
sion. 

"Ah! They got me anyhow!” Robert said, grabbing the weekly. 
“It happened the other night at the Isba,” he said to Nadine, “I 
told them to get the hell out, but they got me anyhow!” 

“And they took you with that louse!” she said, her voice 
choking with anger. “They did it on purpose.” 

“Scriassine isn’t a louse ” Robert said. 

“Everybody knows he’s sold out to America. It’s disgusting- 
what are^you going to do about it?” . 

Robert shrugged his shoulders. “What do you want me to do?” 

don’Avamthemo ^ 

trembling; she bad always thought it loath- 
^ well-knowm person. Whenever a new- 
professor would ask. Are you Robert Dubreuilh’s daughter?”: she 
nniv surliness. And yet she was proud of him; 

“■ Sown ^ '^'ished he could somehow be famous without it; bpmn 

“A trial would make too much noise,” Robert said. “No, ’ 
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a thing like that wc’rc totally unarmed.” He threw the paper aside 
and turned toward me. “You said something very true the other 
day: that for us, nudity begins with the face.” 

I was always astonished by the preciseness with which he re- 
called words I had completely forgotten. Usually he gave them 
more meaning than I myself had intended; he was always gener- 
ous to everyone. 

“Nudity begins with the face, and obscenity wnth the word,” 
he continued. “Tlicy decree that we are statues or ghosts, and 
then when they catch us existing in the flesh they accuse us of 
being impostors. That’s why the slightest gesture so easily be- 
comes scandalous. Laughing, talking, eating — ^just so many flagrant 
offenses.” 

“Well, arrange things so that you won’t be caught," Nadine 
said in an exasperated voice, 

“Listen,” I said, “it's not as tragic as all that.” 

“Oh, you! Of course! If they step on your toe, you pretend that 
they’ve stepped on a toe that just happens by chance to be yours.” 

As a matter of fact, I was none too happy myself about all the 
fuss they were making over Robert. Although he hadn’t published 
anything since ’39 — except for .. articles in L’Espoir — they w'erc 
making much more of him now than before the war. They bad 
pleaded with him to seek membership in the Academie and to ask 
for the Legion of Honor. Reporters followed him eveiywhcrc and 
a lot of lies were constantly being printed about him. “France likes 
to advertise its regional specialties — culture and Imtite couture," 
he would say to me. He, too, was annoyed by all that inane gossip 
surrounding him. But what could be done about it? I tried in vain 
to explain to Nadine that we were powerless; each time she read 
a bit of gossip about Robert or saw a picture of him in the 
papers, she would fly into a tantrum. 

Once again doors began to slam, furniture to dance, books 
to fall noisily to the floor. And to make matters worse, the racket 
alw.ays began early in the morning; Nadine slept little. She be- 
lieved sleeping was a waste of lime, even though she did not know 
what to do with her time. Each occupation seemed meaningless 
to lier when she considered all the others she was sacrificing 
tor It; she couldn’t make up her mind to stick to anything. One 
evening, when I saw her sitting beforo her typewriter, looking 
4 yoti making any progress?” 

hetterto study my chemistry; I’m going to flunk.” 

*‘n 1 ^ "'“y don't you study your chemistry?” 

But a secretary has to know how to type.” She shrugged her 
shoulders.. And it’s so absurd to fill your head tvith formulas, 
have they got to do with real life?” 

, 1 V drop chemistry if you’re so fed up with it.” 

You ve told me a hundred times that one mustn’t behave like 
a weather vane.” 

She was adept at turning against me all the advice with which 
I bad weaned her childhood. 

“Tlierc arc limes when it’s stupid to be stubborn.” 
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“Don’t get exdtedl I’m not as stupid as you think; I’ll pass 
that exam.” 

One afternoon she knocked at the door to my room. ‘Xambert’s 
come to see us,” she said. - 

“To see you,” I said. 

“He’s leaving for Germany tomorrow and he’d like to say 
good-by to you.” With a whining vivacity, she added, “Please 
come; it wouldn’t be nice of you not to come.” 

I followed her into the living room, but I knew that actually 
Lambert liked me hardly at all. No doubt — and not 'without rea- 
son — ^he held me responsible for all those things in Nadine that 
pained him: her aggressiveness, her insincerity, her stubborn- 
ness. I thought, too, that he was only too inclined to seek a mother 
in a woman older than he, and that he fought that infantile temp- 
tation. His face, with its upturned nose and soft cheeks, betrayed 
a heart and flesh haunted by dreams of submission. 

“You can’t imagine what Lambert just told me,” Nadine said 
excitedl3'. “The Americans haven’t repatriated one deportee in 
ten; they’re letting them rot where they are.” 

“The first few days, half of them croaked because they stuffed 
' them with sausages and canned foods,” Lambert said. “Now they 
give them soup in the morning and coffee and a large hunk of 
bread in the evening. And they’re dropping like flies from 
typhus.” 

“That should be known,” I said. “We should protest.” 

“Perron’s going to do it. But he wants unimpeachable facts, and 
it’s difficult to get them because they’re not letting the French Red 
Cross into the camps. That’s why I’m going back.” 

“Take me with you,’.’ Nadine said. 

Lambert smiled, “l^ere’s nothing Td h'ke more.” 

“Did I say something funny?” Nadine asked angrily. 

“You know very well it’s impossible,” Lambert replied. “They’re 
not letting anybody through but war correspondents.” 

‘There are women war correspondents.” 

“But you’re not one of them. And it’s too late now; they’re not 
accrediting any more. Anyhow, it’s nothing to be sorry about," he 
added. “It isn’t the kind of job I’d suggest for you.” 

He was speaking primarily for himself, but Nadine believed she 
had detected a protective tone in his voice. “Why not? I can do 
what you’ve done, can’t I?” 

“Do you want to see some pictures I brought back?” 

“Yes, let’s see them,” she said eagerly. 

He threw the pictures on the table. I’d have preferred not look- 
ing at them, but I had no choice. The pictures of the charnel 
houses were at least bearable — the numbers were too large for 
the imagination to grasp, and then how can you feel sorry for piles 
of bones? But there is no out for us when we’re faced with the pic- 
tures of the living All those eyes . . . 

“I’ve seen worse,” Nadine said. 

Lambert took back the pictures without answering and said en- 
couragingly, "You know, if you really feel like becoming a rc- 
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porter, it wouldn’t be very difficult. All you have to do, is talk it 
over with Perron. Right here in France there arc a lot of things 
which could be investigated.” 

Nadine interrupted him. “What I want is to see the world as it 
is. Arranging words afterward on paper wouldn’t interest me." . 

“I’m sure you’d do all right,” Lambert said warmly. “You’ve got 
a lot of guts, you know how to make people talk, you’re clever, 
and you’d get through everywhere. As for putting it down on 
paper, that’s something you learn pretty fast.” 

“No,” she said stubbomly.^’When you write, you never tell the 
truth. Perron’s series on Portugal — ^it’s full of gaps and holes. And 
I’m sure yours is the same. I don’t believe it; that’s why I want to 
see things with my own eyes. But I wouldn’t try to dress them up 
and then go peddle them.” 

Lambert’s face darkened. Quickly, I said, “For my part,’ I find 
Lambert’s articles only too convincing. The Dachau hospital — 
you get the impression of having visited it yourself.” 

“Your impressions!” Nadine said impatiently. “What do they 
prove?" There was a brief silence and then she asked, “What Jhe 
hell! Is Marie ever going to bring that tea or isn’t she?” Authorita- 
tively, she called out, “Marie!” 

Marie appeared in the doorway in her blue uniform; Lambert 
stood up and smiled broadly. “Marie-Angc! What in the world 
are you doing here?" 

She blushed fiercely and turned on her heel. I stopped her. 
“You might answer, you know.” 

Staring straight at Lambert, she said, “Pm the maid.” 

Lambert, too, was blushing, and Nadine looked at him sus- 
piciously. “Marie-Ange? You know her? Marie-Ange who?” 

There was an embarrassed silence and then she said brusquely, 
“Marie-Angc Bizet.” 

I felt a sudden flush of anger rise to my cheeks. ’The re- 
porter?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Yes,” she answered. ‘Tm leaving, 
I’m leaving immediately. You needn’t bother to fire me.” 

“You came here to spy on us in our own home? I’ve never 
■heard of such a dirty trick!” 

“I didn’t know you knew any reporters,” she said, looking at 
Lambert. 

“Why don’t you slap her! What arc you waiting for!” Nadine 
shouted. “She’s listened to all our conversations, snooped every- 
where, read our letters. She’ll tell everything, to everyone . , .” 

“Oh, you and your big mouth, you don’t frighten me,” Marie- 
Angc said. 

I prabbcd'_ Nadine by the wrists just in time to keep her from 
striking Marie-Ange; she probably would have knocked her dowm. 
But she lacked the nerve to pull herself free from my restraint. 

Marie-Angc w.alked to the door, and I followed her. In the hall 
she calmly asked me, “Don’t you want me to finish doing the win- 
dows?” 

“No. What I want is to know which paper sent you.” 
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“None. I came on my own. I thought I’d be able to write a nice 
little article which would be easy to sell. You know, what they 
call a profile,” she said in a professional voice. 

“Yes . . . Well, I’m going to let all the papers know about this, 
and the one that buys your piece will pay dearly for it.” 

“Oh, I won’t even try to sell it now; it’s all spoiled.” She re- 
moved the blue uniform and slipped on her coat. “That means my 
weeks of housework were all for nothing. And how I hate house- 
work!” she added dejectedly. 

I remained silent, but no doubt she felt my anger wavering, 
for she chanced a tiny smile. “You know, I never intended to 
write anything • inconsiderate,” she said in a little girl’s voice. “I 
was only trying to get the atmosphere.” 

“Is that why you were going through our papers?” 

“Oh, that! Believe me, I was reading them only for my own 
pleasure.” In a sulky voice, she added, “Of course, it’s easy for 
you to bawl me out; I’m clearly in the wrong . . . But do you 
think it’s simple to get a start? You, you’re the wife of a famous 
man — it’s all set up for you. But I have to make my own way. 
Listen,” she said, “give me a chance. I’ll bring you the article to- 
morrow and you can blue-pencil whatever you don’t like.” 

"And then you’ll go right ahead and sell it without cuts!” 

“No, I swear I won’t. If you want, I can give you a weapon to 
use against me — a complete confession, signed and sealed. You’ll 
have me cold. Come on! Say yes. After all. I’ve washed stacks of 
dishes for you, and you’ve got to admit I had plenty of nerve.” 

“And you still have plenty.” 

I hesitated. If I had been told all this, I could imagine myself 
grabbing the shameless creature who had violated our privacy 
by the hair and throwing her down the stairs. But there she was, 
a swarthy, scrawny little girl, without any beauty and with an 
ovenvhelming desire to get a start. 

Finally, I said, “My husband never grants interviews. He won't 
permit it.” 

“Ask him. After all, the work’s already done . , , I’ll call you 
up tomorrow morning,” she added quickly. “I hope you won’t 
hold jt against me, will you? I hate it when someone holds a 
grudge against me.” She let out an embarrassed little laugh. “I can 
never hold a grudge against anyone.” 

“Neither can I,” I said. 

‘That beats everything!” Nadine shouted, charging dov/n the 
corridor with Lambert. “You’d let her publish her article! You 
stand there smiling at her! At that . . . at that informer!” 
Marie-Ange opened the door and slammed it hard behind lier, 
I “She promised to let me sec the article first,” I said, 

; ‘That informer!” Nadine repeated in a shrill voice. “.SIkj rr.dd 

my diary, she read Diego’s letters, she . . .” Her voice broke; ftlm 
was shaken by a blazing anger, like those of her childhood, “And 
, instead of beating her, you’re going to reward her!” 

‘‘I felt sorry for her.” 

“Sony for her! You’re always sorry for cvcryonel 
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right?” She looked at me with a kind of hate. “Basically, it’s 
nothing but contempt; you’ve never in your life had any real 
feeling for people.” 

“Calm down. It’s not as serious as all that.” 

“Oh, I know; I’m wrong. Naturally! You never excuse me. And 
you’re perfectly right! I don’t want any of your pity!” 

“She’s not a bad sort, you know,” Lambert said. “A little too 
ambitious, but nice.” 

“Well, why don’t you go congratulate her, too. Go ahead, run 
after her.” 

Abruptly, Nadine ran to her room and loudly slammed the 
door. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” Lambert said. 

“Oh, it’s not your fault.” . _ . 

“Reporters these days have the morals of stool pigeons. I can 
understand Nadine getting angry; in her place Fd see red, too.” 

He didn’t have to defend her to me, but at least his intentions 
were good. “Yes, I understand, too,” I said. 

“Well, 1 guess I’ll be going,” Lambert said. 

“Have a nice trip,” I said. “You ought to come see Nadine 
more often,” I added. “She’s very fond of you, you know.” 

He gave me an embarrassed smile. “You can hardly' tell it by 
the way she acts!” 

“She was very disappointed about not hearing from you sooner. 
That’s why she wasn’t very friendly.” 

“But she specifically told me not to call her first." 

“It would have made her happy if you’d have called anyhow. 
She h.ns to be very sure of a friendship to give herself -'wholeheart- 
edly to it.” 

“She has no reason to doubt mine,” Lambert said. Abruptly, he 
added, “I’m extremely fond of Nadine.” 

“Then make sure she realizes it.” 

“I’ve been doing my best.” He hesitated and then held out his 
hand to me. “In any case. I’ll drop over as soon as I get back,” 
he said. 

I went back to my room without daring to knock at Nadine’s 
door. How unfair she was! It’s true that I willingly seek excuses 
for others and that indulgence docs wither the heart, but if I’m 
demanding in regard to Nadine it’s only because she isn’t just an- 
other case stretched out on the couch. For her, I do feel some- 
thing — that gnawing feeling, that worried sound in my breast. 

_ She grumbled on principle when little Bizet’s insignificant ar- 
ticle appeared. But her humor improved considerably when the 
ofiices of Vigilance finally opened; given specific duties, she 
showed herself to be an excellent secretary, and it made her 
quite proud. The first issue of the magazine was a success; 
Robert and Henri were overjoyed and excitedly began preparing 
the next one. From the day he convinced Henri to unite the 
destiny of L’Espoir with that of the S.R.L., Robert overflowed 
with affection for him, and I, too, rViOs happy because Henri was 
in fact his only true friend. Julicn, Lenoir, the Pelletiers, the 
Canges — we’d spent some pleasant moments with them, but it 
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didn’t EO much further than that. Among his old Sochdist^ com- 
rades some had been collaborators and others had died in the 
Sneentration camps; Charlier was taking a rest cure in Switacr- 
and those who remained faithful to the Party berated 
5erL who in turn berated them no less. He had disappmntcd 
hSe by founding the S.R.L. instead of rallying to Com- 
SisS their relationship lacked warmth. Robert had lost prnc- 
5ly all contact with men of his mvn age. But he preferred it 
thatU': he held his whole generation responsible for that war 
they hadn’t known how to prevent, and he felt he had retained 
only too many links with his past. He pu^osely wanted to work 
wUh young men, for today politics and action had a new face and 
new methods to which ■he. felt he had to adapt himself. He be- 
lieved that even his ideas heeded revising; thats why he kept re- 
peating so insistently that his maior work was stiU before him. In 
the essay he was now writing,’ he was seeking to reach n synthesis 
of his old ideas and a new perspective of the world. His goals, 
however, were the same as always;- above and beyond its imme- 
diate objectives, the task of the S.R.t,. was to maintain the hope of 
a revolution which would fulfdl its humanist intentions. But 
' Robert was now convinced that the revolution could not come 
• about 'without major sacrifices; the man of tomorrow would not 
be the one Jaurb had so optimistic^y defined. What meaning, 
then, what chance of remaining valid, did the old values have — 
truth, freedom, individual morality, literature, thought? To 
save them meant having to reshape them. And that's precisely 
what Robert was attempting; it interested him profoundly and 1 
told myself with satisfaction that he’d once again found a happy 
balance between writing and action. Of course, he was very busy, 
but he enjoyed that. And my own life, too, bad been Ml. Robert, 
Nadine, my patients, my book — there was no room in my days 
for. a single regret, a single desire. The white-haired young 
woman was now sleeping without nightmares; she had joined the ’ 
Communist Party, had taken lovers, too many lovers, and had be- 
gun drinking immoderately. True, it wasn’t a miracle of adjust- 
ment, but at least she was able to sleep. And I was happy that 
afternoon, because little Fernand had drawn a bouse with win- 
dovvs ai^ doors; for the first time, no iron fence. I had 
just finished calling bis mother when the concierge brought the 
mail. Robert^ and Nadine were both at the magazine — was the 
day he received callers—and I was alone in the apartment. I 
letter and a sudden fear swept over me, as if 

efesSas Xe M A psychoanalytical con- 

' Sd ^ held w New York in January, and I was 

land ChiMGO^ ^ lectures in New Eng- 

Sel and ^ ^ ‘he letter on 

of a few IXe ^ the exc' 

If I’d been offered a R ^pught I was finished with f 

been witWn the iwlm would sti: 
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a provincial dining room; hours so full and so empty, so delici- 
ously justified, so stupidly lost. 

“No, it isn’t funny!” Nadine stood up impatiently; there was no 
longer any trace of gaiety on her face. “Well, shall we shove off?” 

“Five more minutes,” Robert replied. 

“Hurry up; it stinks of literature in here.” 

“How does literature smell?” 

“Like an. old man who neglects himself.” 

It wasn’t really an odor, but for three hours the air had been 
saturated with hope, fear, resentment, and through the silence one 
breathed in that vague sadness that follows a debilitating sick- 
ness. Nadine pulled a piece of garnet-colored knitting from her 
drawer and began clicldng the needles together rapidly. Ordinar- 
ily, she was quite wasteful of her time, but as soon as you asked 
her to be a little patient she hastened to prove that not a single 
one of her moments was to be wasted. My eyes lingered on her 
desk. There was something provocative about that black cover on 
which the words "Selected Poems: Rene Douce" were written in 
large red letters. I opened the notebook. 

"Les prds sont veneneux mats jolts cn automne . ■. 

I turned the page. "Pai heiirtd, savez-voiis, d’incroyable 
Florides . . 

“Nadine!" 

“What?” 

“Someone who sends in selected poems by Apollinaire, Rim- 
baud, Baudelaire, and signs it all with his own name ... He 
can’t really believe they won't be recognized! ’ 

“Oh, I know what that’s all about,” Nadine said indifferently. 
“The poor bastard gave Sczenac twenty thousand francs to write 
some poems for him. And can you imagine Sezcnac wasting his 
time turning out original stuff for him!” 

“But when he comes around, he’ll have to be told the truth,” 

I said. 

“That doesn’t matter. Sczenac’s already pocketed the money ' 
and I’d be very surprised if his customer dared to protest. First of 
all, he has no recourse, and secondly, he’d be much too 
ashamed.” ; 

“Sczenac does things like that?” I asked in astonishment. 

“How do you think he gets along?” Nadine said, throwing her 
knitting into the drawer. “Sometimes the things he cooks up 
arc pretty funny.” 

“Paying someone twenty thousand francs to sign poems yo 
haven’t written — I find tiiat pretty hard to believe,” Robert said. 

“\Vhv9 Tf vnii*r,» /tptnrmint'd fo spp vnnr In nr-nf . 
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the round marble tables, she said gaily, “You’ve got to admit, 
pretty good at protecting you! 

Slfe^gave her father a worried look. “Aren’t you satisfied with 
“^Tor myself. I’m delighted. It’s you I’m worried about. This 


won’t get you anywhere.’ , _ , 

‘‘No iob docs,” Nadine said, stiffemng suddenly. 


NO lOb does, iNaOiliC 

“That depends. The other day you told me that '“S' 

gested that you become a reporter.^ It seems to me that that kind 

of thing would be a lot more interesting. 

“Oh^if I w'ere a man, I wouldn’t say no,_ Nadine replied. Bit 
a woman reporter doesn’t have a chance m a 
rcedine ” With, a gesture, she cut off our protestations. No 
w£ f’eau sncLding,” she said • loftily. “Women are always 
vegetating.” 

All right, you get along, you have patients. But you 11 never m al 
^°She ha^ never outgrown the childish habit of spitefully attack- 

n.,bto"i sbid, "tore »= . 

great many intermediate steps.” 

“I’m doing something; I’m a secretary. the 

“If you’re satisfied with that,” Robert said hastily, tbats the 
main thing, after all.” 

I was sorry he hadn’t held his tongue to begm with; ‘ 
needlessly spoiled Nadine’s evening. I’d warned hm otten . 
that, but he couldn’t make up bis mind to forget the ambit 
had nourished for her. ' , tn, 

“Anyhow,” she said aggressively, “the fate of a si g 
dividual is so unimportant today.” ' . 

“Your fate is important to me,” Robert said with a smile. 

“But it depends on neither you nor me. That s why tney 
make me laugh, those little jokers who want so desperately 
- someone.” She cleared her throat and without looking at us sa , 
“The day I have the courage to take up somethmg ditncuu, 
go into politics.” r the 

“What are you waiting for? Why not start working tor 
S.R.L. right now?” Robert asked. , ,, 

She drained her glass of mineral water. “No, I doii t agree 
the S.R.L. And besides, you’re against the Communists.’ , . 

Robert shrugged his shoulders'. “Do you think Lafaune wou 
be so friendly if he believed I was working against them?”_ 

Nadine .smiled thinlv. “Tt seems that Lafauric is goir 


c so rricnaiy ii ne oeiievco i was worxmg againsi lucm , _ . 

Nadine smiled thinly. ‘Tt seems that Lafauric is gomg to 
you not to hold your meeting,” she said. 

“Who told you that?” Robert asked. u- v ih 

“Lachaume, yesterday. They’re not at all happy; they thinK in 
S.R.L. is off on a wrong track.” 

Robert shrugged his shoulders. “It may be that Lachaume an 
his little band of leftists aren’t happy, but they’re wrong to thin 
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that they are the Central Committee.- It so happens, I just saw 
Lafaurie last week.” 

“Lachaume saw him the day before yesterday,” Nadine said. 
“I assure you,” she added, “it’s serious. They held a big council 
of war and decided that measures have to be taken. Lafaurie is 
coming to talk to you.” 

Robert remained silent a moment. “If that’s true, then every- 
thing’s hopeless!” he said. 

“It is true,” Nadine said. “They say that instead of working in 
harmony with them, your S.R.L. is preaching a policy contrary 
to theirs, that your meeting is an open declaration of war, that 
you are splitting the left, and that they’re going to be forced to 
start a campaign against you.” Nadine’s voice sounded complacent; 
no doubt she had not weighed the seriousness of what she was 
saying. When we’re in real trouble, it upsets her terribly, but our 
little setbacks merely divert her. 

“Forced!” Robert said. “That’s really something! And to say 
that I’m splitting the left! They haven’t changed,” he added 
angrily. ‘They’ll never change! What they’d have liked is for the 
S.R.L. to obey them blindly. At the first sign of independence, 
they charge us with being hostilel” 

“Obviously, if you don’t agree with them, they consider you 
wrong,” Nadine said in a reasonable voice. “And you do ex- 
actly the same thing.” 

“You can have different opinions and still maintain a unity 
of action,” Robert said. “After all, that was the idea of the National 
Front.” 

“They consider you dangerous,” Nadine said. “They say you 
preach a politics of doom, that you want to sabotage the recon- 
struction.” 

“Listen,” Robert replied, “either take an interest in politics or 
don’t take an interest in politics, but in any case don’t be a par- 
rot. If you used your own brains, you’d understand that it’s their 
policies that are catastrophic.” 

“They can’t act otherwise,” Nadine said. “If they attempted to 
take power, America would intervene immediately.” 

‘They have to gain time, granted. But they could certainly go 
about it differently,” Robert said. He shrugged his shoulders. “I’m 
perfectly willing to admit that their position is difficult; they’re 
more or less trapped. Ever since the death of the S.F.I.O., they’ve 
been forced to take a number of positions simultaneously: 
they’re left of left and right of left in turn. But that’s precisely 
why they ought to welcome the existence of another leftist party." 

“Well,” Nadine said, “they don’t welcome it.” 

Abruptly she got up; she was satisfied with having created her 
litllc sensation and she wasn't at all anxious to let herself be 
•dragged into a discussion in which she obviously would not have 
come out on top. “I’m going for a walk." 

Robert and I left the cafe and walked home along the q 

“I’m going to call Lafaurie right now!” Robert s: 

“Wien you think how important it is for us to worl 
side by side! And they know it! But they’ll never * 
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independent leftist riiovcmcnt. TTie Socialists arc nothing any 
more; that kind of a National Front, of course, they don’t mind at 
all. Hut a vigorous young movement that lools like it’s getting oft 
to a good start, that’s something else again . . 

He continued talking angrily, and as I listened I thought, “1 
don’t want to leave him.” In the old days, it never bothered me 
to be away from him for a while: our love, like our life, extended 
through eternity. But I now had come to realize that we have 
only one life, a life alre:idy seriously encroached upon, and threat- 
ened, by the future. Robert wasn’t invulnerable. And suddcnly,_hc 
seemed even- fragile. He had committed a grave error in counting 
on the benevolence of the Communists; faced with their hostility, 
serious problems would arise. “That’s it; that’s the impasse,” I 
said to myself. He could neither give up his program nor main- 
tain it against Communist opposition, and there were no inter- 
mediate solutions. Maybe things would work out if the Communists 
decided to tolerate tlie meeting. Robert’s fate wasn’t in his own 
hands but in theirs. The thought horrified me. With a single word, 
they could destroy the beautiful balance he had established. No, 
this wasn't the moment to leave him. 

When we entered the study, I said ironically, “Look at what I 
got tin’s aftcrnoonl” 

I handed Robert Romieux’s letter and his face was suddenly 
transformed; I saw in it that joy that ought to have been mine. 
‘This is wonderful! Why didn't you tell me before?” 

“I’m not going to go away for three months,” I said. 

“Why not?” He looked at me in surprise. “It would be a won- 
derful trip.” 

‘Tve got too much to do here,” I murmured, 

“What are j'ou talking about? You’ve got plenty of time be- 
tween now and January to wrap things up. Nadine’s big enough 
now to get along without you — and so am I,” he added with a 
.smile. 

"Anicrica is very far away,” I said. 

, ’.‘"'•'at's got into you!” he said, examining me critically. 

“,'l do you a lot of good to get around a bit." 

We’re going to take a bicycle trip this summer.” 

really getting tiround,” Robert said. He smiled. 

I ni sure of one thing. If someone came and told you that the 
wlunc thing had fallen through, you’d be damned disappointed.” 

Possibly.” 

He was right; even now I was anxious to take the trip. And 
Hint w.xs precisely one of the things that disturbed me. All those 
• memories, .all those desires that were awakening — what a nui- 
.sancc. \\ hy had they suddenly come to upset my quiet little mori- 
mind life/ That evening, Robert and Henri vented their indigna- 
tion on Lafaune and encouraged each other to hold out. If the 
b.K.L. hecanie a real force, the Communists would have to reckon 
twth them and the union would be rccst.ablishcd. I listened and I 
tyas interested in what they were saying; and yet at the same 
time, a jumble of crazy pictures raced through my head. It wasn’t 
any better the next d.iy. Seated at my desk, I spent a solid hour 
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asking myself, “Shall I accept? Or shall I refuse?” I ended by 
picking up the phone and calling Paula; it was useless to pretend 
to work, and since I had promised Paula I would stop over and 
sec her one day this seemed as good a time as any. Naturally, she 
was home, alone; I started ont on foot for her house. I’m really 
quite fond of Paula, but at the same time she frightens me a bit. 
Often, in the morning, I feel a suffocating shadow spread over me, 
the shadow of all the misfortunes that are awakening, and my first 
thought is of her. I open my eyes, and I’m awake; she opens hers, 
and immediately it’s night within her. I say to myself; “If I were 
in her place. I’d never be able to stand that life.” But I’m not in 
her place; she is, and for her it’s certainly more bearable than 
it would be for me. Paula can stay shut in for days and weeks, 
doing nothing, seeing no one, without becoming bored. And she 
is still able not to admit to herself that Henri no longer loves her 
at all. But one of these days the truth will explode in her. And 
(hen what will happen? What advice could we give her then? 
Sing? But that would never be enough to console her. 

I approached her house and felt a wrench at my heart. It was 
just like her to live in that village full of unfortunate people! I 
don’t know where they had hidden themselves during the Occupa- 
tion, but this springtime seemed to have brought them all back 
to life, with their goiters, their scars, their ragged clothes, I^rce 
of them were sitting next to a marble plaque covered with a 
wreath of faded flowers, their backs against the iron fence sur- 
rounding the square. Their faces red with wine and anger, a man 
and a woman were fighting over a black oilcloth sack. They were 
hatefully hurling insults at each other, but their hands, clenched 
tightly on the shopping bag, hardly budged. The third was cheer- 
fully watching them. I turned off into a little street. Faded wooden 
doors barricaded storerooms where ragpickers came each morn- 
ing to unload their paper and scrap metal. Other doors, with win- 
dows in them, opened onto waiting rooms in which -women were 
sitting with dogs on their knees, I had read in a prospectus that 
in these dispensaries “bird and little animals” were cared for and 
done away with without pain. I stopped in front of a sign, “Fur- 
nished Room To Let,” and I rang. The same huge garbage can 
-still stood at the bottom of the stair\vny, and no sooner did I begin 
walking up the stairs than a black dog began barking savagely. 
Paula, who had a taste for stage settings, achieved an easy 
theatrical efTcct whenever she opened the door of her apartment 
to a new visitor. I myself was always astonished by that sudden 
splendor — and by her exaggerated get-up. She preferred her own 
fancies to the conventional, and she always seemed to overdo 
things just a little. When she opened the door for me, she was 
wearing a long, full, mauve-colored taffeta dressing gown and 
sandal-like shoes with very high heels and lacing which criss- 
crossed her legs. Her collection of shoes would have made a 
fetishist turn green with envy. 

“Come in and get warm,” she .said, leading me over to 
place in which heavy logs were crackling. 

“It’s not cold out” 
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She glanced at the tightly closed windows. “Yes, that’s what 
they say.” She sat down, and leaned toward me with grave solici- 
tude. “How are you?" 

“All right. But I’m up to my cars in work. People don’t have 
their daily ration of horror any more, so they're beginning to tor- 
ture themselves again.” 

“And your book?” 

“Progressing.” 

She questioned me out of politeness and I replied for the same 
reason; I was well aware she had never been concerned with my 
work. 

"Does it really interest you?” she asked. 

“It fascinates me.” 

"You’re verj' lucky!” Paula said. 

*To do work that interests me?” 

‘To hold your fate in your own hands.” 

That was hardly thc'wny I looked at it, but I hadn't cotne here 
to talk about myself. 1 said warmly, “Do you know what I've been 
thinking ever since 1 heard you sing again at the Christmas party? 
That you really ought to do something with your voice. It’s all 
well and good to devote yourself to Henri, but after all, you count 
for something too . . .” 

“Isn't that a coincidence! I just had a long discussion with 
Henri about that very same thing,” she said indifferently. She 
paused and shook her head. "No, I shall never sing again in pub- 
lic.” 

“Why not? I'm sure you’d bo a big hit.” 

“And what do you suppose that would mean to me?” she said 
with a smile. “My name on posters, my picture in the papers — 
really, it doesn't interest me. 1 could have had all that a long time 
ago, but 1 wanted no part of it. I'm afraid you misunderstood me,” 
she added. ‘Tm not interested in personal glory. A great love, it 
seems to me, is so much more important than a career. The only 
thing I regret is that its success doesn’t depend on me alone.” 

“But you don’t have to choose between the two,” I said. “You 
can continue to love Henri and sing.” 

She looked at me gravely. “A great love doesn't leave a woman 
free for anything else. I know the understanding that exists be- 
tween you and Robert,” she added. “But it isn’t what I would call 
a great love." 

I had no desire to discuss cither her definitions or my life. “All 
the days you spend here, alone . . . you would have time to 
work.” 

“It isn’t a question of time.” Slic smiled at me reproachfully. 
“Why do you think I gave up singing ten -years ago? Because I 
rc.alizcd that Henri required all of me." 

"You say he himself advised you to go back to work.” 

“But if I took him at his word, he’d be .shocked and dismayed!” 
she said cheerfully. “He’d never be able to tolerate a single one of 
my thoughts not belonging to him.” 

“What selfishness!” 

“It isn’t selfish to love.” Gently, she smoothed her silken skirt.. 
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“Oh, he asks nothing of me; he’s never asked anything of me. 
But I know my sacrifice is necessary, not only for his happiness, 
but for his work, his mission. And now more than ever.” 

“Why is his success so important to you, and not yours?” 

“Oh, I don’t care in the least if he’s famous or not,” she said 
vehemently, “Something entirely different is at stake.” 

“And what would that be?” 

Abruptly, she stood up. “I made some mulled wine. Would you . 
care for some?” 

‘Td love some.” 

I listened to her moving about in the kitchen, and I asked my- 
self uneasily, “What does she think — really think?” She claimed 
to scorn glory, and yet it was precisely at the time when Henri’s 
name had begun to take on importance, _ when they had honored 
him as a hero of the Resistance and proclaimed him the hope of 
the new. literature, that Paula had once again wrapped herself in 
her mantle of love. I remembered how mournful and disillusioned 
she had been a year earlier. How exactly did she feel about that 
love? Why did she refuse to escape in work? How did she see the 
world around her? I was shut in with her between those red 
walls; we were watching the fire, exchanging words, but I had no 
idea of what was going on inside her head. I got up, walked over 
to the window, and pulled the curtain aside. Evening was falling, 
a man in a ragged coat was walking a magnificent Great Dane at 
the end of a leash, and under the mysterious inscription “Spe- 
cialty: Rare and Saxon Birds” a monkey chained to the bars of a 
window seemed also to be perplexedly questioning the dusk. I let 
the curtain fall back in place. What had I been hoping for? To see 
that familiar setting for a fleeting moment through Paul’s eyes? 
To know from that setting the flavor of her days? No, the little 
monkey will never see with the eyes of man. And I will never 
slip into the skin of another. 

Paula returned from the kitchen solemnly bearing a silver 
tray on which two bowls were steaming. "You like it sweet, 
don’t you?” 

I inhaled the red lava’s burning aroma. "It smells delicious.” 

Calm and collected, she slowly sipped the wine as if she were 
taking a truth potion. “Poor Henri!” she murmured. 

“Why poor?” 

“He’s going through a difficult crisis, and I’m afraid he’ll suffer 
a great deal before he comes out of it.” 

“What crisis? He seems to be in fine shape and his recent ar- 
ticles arc among the best he’s ever written.” 

“Articles!” She looked at me with a kind of anger*. 
was a time when he had nothing but contempt for journalise:: 
looked upon it merely as a way of earning his livelihood- Hr * 
himself apart from politics, wanted to he an individual.” 

“But circumstances have changed, Paula,” 

“\\fliat do circumstances matter!” she said with 
important thing is that he mustn’t change. .Dur* -rrcli 

risked his life; that was noble. But today, the r 
be to turn his back on the world.” 
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“What makes you say that?” I asked. ; . 

She shrugged her shoulders without answering. With a trace of 
annoyance, I added, “He surely must have explained to. you 
why he’s become involved in politics. As for me, I approve ab- 
solutely. Don’t you think you ought to trust his judgment?” 

“He’s turned off onto a road that isn’t his,” she said categori- 
cally. “I know, and I can even prove it to you.” 

“That would surprise me,” I said. 

“The proof,” she said emphatically, “is that he’s become in- 
capable of writing.” 

“Perhaps he’s not writing right now,” I said, “but that doesn’t 
mean he’ll never write again.” 

“I don’t pretend to be infallible,” Paula said. “But remember 
this: it was I who made Henri. I created him as he creates char- 
acters in his books, and I know him as he knows them. He’s be- 
traying his mission; it’s up to me to lead him back to it. And there 
you have the reason why I can’t start thinking about myself.” 

“You know, the only mission a person has is the one he assigns 
himself.” 

“Henri isn’t just another writer.” 

“Of course,” I said, “none of them are.” 

She shook her head. “If he were just a writer, I wouldn’t be 
interested. There arc so many writers! When I took him, at 
twenty-five, he thought only of literature. But I knew at once I 
could make him rise much higher than that. Wliat I have taught 
him is that his life and his work should become a unit so com- 
pletely realized, so pure, so absolute that it would serve as an ex- 
ample to all the world.” 

I thought anxiously that if she spoke that way to Henri he 
must be wearied beyond all measure. 

“What you mean is that a man should be as careful with his 
life as he is with his books,” I said. “But that doesn’t prevent him 
from changing,” 

“On condition that the change is in harmony with himself. I’ve 
evolved a great deal myself, but Tve always stayed on my own 
path.” 

“No one has a path laid out in advance,” I said. “The world 
isn't the same any more, and no one can do anything about it. 
You have to try to adapt yourself to the way it is.” I smiled at her. 
“For a few weeks, I, too, was under the illusion that everything 
would once again be the same as before the war. But that was just 
plain nonsense.” 

Stubbornly, Paula stared at the fire. “Time itself is an illusion,” 
she said. She turned abruptly toward me. “For example, think of 
Rimbaud. What do you see?” 

“Wliat do I see?” 

“Yes, what image of him?” 

“A picture of him as a young man.” 

“You see! There’s a Rimbaud, a Baudelaire, a Stendhal, They 
were older, younger, but their whole lives are contained in a 
single picture. There’s only one Henri, and I shall always be I. 
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Time is powerless to change it; it’s we who betray ourselves, not 
time.” 

“You’re confusing things,” I said. “When you’re seventy you’ll 
still be you, but you’ll have a different relationship with people, 
with things.” I paused briefly and added, “With your mirror.” 

“I’ve never looked at myself much in mirrors.” She gave me a 
slightly suspicious look. “What are you trying to prove?” 

I remained silent for a moment. Negating time — everyone no 
doubt is tempted at one time or another. I often was. I vaguely . 
envied Paula her obstinate assurance. 

“All I’m saying is that we live on earth and have to resign our- 
selves to it. You ought to let Henri do as he likes and pay a little 
attention to yourself.” 

“You speak as if Henri and I were two distinct beings,” she re- 
plied dreamily. “Perhaps it’s a kind of experience that’s simply 
incommunicable.” 

I had lost all hope of convincing her. Besides, I no Ibnger even 
knew of what. Nevertheless, I said, “But you are distinct, and the 
proof is that you criticbe him.” 

“Yes, there’s a superficial part of him against which I fight 
sometimes and which separates us,” she replied. “But fundamen- 
tally, we’re one single being. I used to feel it often; in fact, I 
clearly remember my first awareness of it. I was almost terrified; 
it’s strange, you know, to lose yourself absolutely in another. 
But how rewarding it is when you find the other in yourselfl” 
With an inspired look, she gazed at the ceiling. “You can be sure 
of one thing: my hour will come again. Henri will be returned 
to me as he truly is, as I will have returned him to himself.” 

There was an almost desperate violence in her voice, and I gave 
up discussing the matter with her any further. Spiritedly, I said, 
“Anyhow, it would do you good to see people, to get out a little. 
Wouldn’t you like to come to Claudie’s with me next Thursday?” 

Paula’s eyes came back to earth again; she looked as if she had 
achieved some inner orgasm and that she now found herself re- 
leased, lighter than air. She smiled at me. "Oh, no! No, thanks,” 
she said. ' “Claudie came to see me last week and I think I’ve 
had enough of her to last me for months. Did you know that Scrias- 
sine was living with her? I wonder how he could ever have done 
that . . .” 

“I suppose he was broke.” 

“Talk about a harem!” Paula said. 

She let out a hearty laugh which made her look ten years 
younger; that’s how she always used to be with me. In Henri’s 
presence, she would become stiff and unnatural, and nowadays 
she gave the impression that she always felt he was watching 
her. Perhaps if she had had the courage to live for herself she 
might have rediscovered her old cheerfulness. “I didn’t know how 
to approach her; 1 was clumsy,” I said to myself reproachfully ns 
1 left the house. The existence she was leading wasn’t normal, and 
at times .she was quite clearly irrational. But with things ns they 
arc now, I would hardly have been capable of serio”'*'' 
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ing to set her straight. A normal existence — what could be more 
irrational? It’s fantastic the number of things . you’re forced not 
to think about in order to go from one end of the day to the other 
without jumping the track! And the number of memories that 
have to be driven from your mind, the truths that have to be 
evaded! ‘That’s why I’m afraid to leave," I said to myself. In, 
Paris, near Robert, I manage without too much difficulty to avoid 
the traps; I carefully mark them, and there arc alarm bells to 
warn me of dangers. But alone, under an unknown sky, what 
would happen to me? What truths would come suddenly to 
blind me? What chasms would 'open before me? Oh, yes, chasms 
close, truths fade out — ^that’s sure and certain; I’ve seen it hap- 
pen often enough before. We‘rc like those earthworms one vainly 
cuts in two, or those lobsters whose legs grow back again. But 
the moment of false agony, the moment you’d rather die than 
mend yourself still another time — ^when I think of it, 1 lose heart. 
I try to reason with myself; ‘‘Why should anything happen to 
me? But why shouldn’t anything happen to mo?’’ It’s never safe 
to go off the beaten path. It’s true, I feel a little stifled here, but 
you get used to being stifled. And a habit b never bad, despite 
what they say. 

“What’s wrong with you?” Nadine asked me suspiciously a few 
days later. She was in my room, lying on my couch, wrapped in 
my dressing gown. That’s how I usually found her when I came 
home; only the clothing, the furniture, the lives of others had any 
value in her eyes. 

“Why? Do I look as if something’s WTong with me?” I asked. 

I hadn’t spoken to her of Romieux’s letter, but although she 
had no real understanding of me, she always noticed niy slightest 
change of mood. 

“You look like you’re walking in your sleep,” she said. 

It Was true that I usually questioned her in detail about her 
days and th.at this evening I had taken off my coat and combed 
my h.air in silence. 

“I spent the afternoon at St. Anne's. I guess I’m a little tired,” 
I explained. “And you? What did you do?” 

“Are you really interested?” she asked grudgingly. 

“Of course.” 

Nadine’s face suddenly brightened; she gave up restraining 
her pleasure any longer. “I’ve just met the man of my lifcl" she 
said aggressively. 

‘The real one?” I asked with a smile. 

“Yes, the real one,” she replied seriously. "He’s a friend of La- 
chaume’s, a really great guy — not a scribbler like the others. He’s 
a militant, an honest-to-God militant. His name’s Joly.” 

She had broken with Henri a short time before; her reactions 
were so predictable that it astonished me how easily she could be 
taken in by them. “Well, 1 suppose you’ll be joining the Party 
now, won’t you?” I said. 

“He was shocked when I told him I wasn’t already a member. 
He doesn’t split hair.s, you know, not him. He plows riglit through 
everything. That’s what 1 call a manl” 
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‘Tve thought for a long time that you ought to have your ex- 
periment with the Party, once and for all.” 

“Because, of course, for you it’s just an experiment,” she said 
nastily. “I join, I quit. Youth must have its fling. Is that it?” 

“No, you misunderstand me. I didn’t say anything like that.” 

“Oh, I know what you’re thinking. But July’s power, you under- 
stand, is that he believes in truths; he doesn’t amuse himself with 
experiments. He acts!” 

For days on end I listened unflinchingly to the aggressive 
eulogies she showered on Joly. On her desk, Das Kapital lay open 
next to her chemistry book and her eyes wandered sadly from one 
volume to the other. She soon began examining all my acts and 
words in the light of historical materialism, Tnere were quite a 
few beggars in the streets at the beginning of this cold spring- 
time, and if I gave them a few sous she v»-ould say sneeringly, “If 
you imagine that by giving that poor outcast a handout you’ll 
change the face of the world . . 

“Oh, I’m not ainting that high. If it makes him happy, it’s 
enough.’- 

“And you ease your conscience. Everybody wins.” She always 
attributed shabby motives to me. “You think that by refusing to 
go out in the world and by being rude to people you’re escaping 
your class. But you’re just a shabbily dressed bourgeoise, that’s 
all.” 


I really didn’t enjoy going to Qaudie's. During the war, she bad 
sent me quite a few packages from her Burgundy chateau, and 
now she imperiously summoned me to her Thursday gatherings. I 
couldn’t, after all, refuse, but it was v.idi great reluctance that I 
mounted my bicycle that snowy I.fay evening. Winter had capri- 
ciously returned in the middle of spri-g; heavy flakes, warm to the 
eye, cold to the skin, were slowly chtLir.z to earth from the white, 
silent sky, and I felt like riding straight a.head of me, far away, on 
one of those soft, fleece-cove;^ roads. Social obligations seemed 
more dreadful to me now than they ever did before. Despite all 
Robert’s efforts to hide, to run from reporters, decorations, 
academics, salons, first nights, they were nevertheless malting fchn 
into a sort of public monentent. And being his wife, even I was 
becoming public. I slowly ciimbed the stately stairway. I cate 
that moment when all faces tu.'n toward me and w’heii, wfcn - 
single rapid glance, the;- idzaify and dismember me. 
that occurs, 1 take stock cf mjnelf and I alv/ays wind up wc-, ~ 
guilty conscience. 

, ^^bat a miracle to see yea acain!” Laura Marva 
Yon rc so busj- days! V/e don’t even dare inwis r" 

mon' ” 


Me had declined a; least three of her invitation 
, it f^^ognizaj fa ULot rnofc, there v/ere very 
felt obligated. 77;-r,'hehe7e.d as to be haught.v, 
poseurs. Tnt !_ea that we simply didn't en/oy Jgjf* 
jcly 1 don t sv^^c<s ever dawned on those 
c.-ime here to bore themselves. Boredom was 
terrorized me ever since my childhood, and... 
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escape it that I had wanted to grow up; I had in fact built my 
whole life around that avoidance. But perhaps those whose hands 
I was now shaking were so used to boredom that they didn’t even 
feel it; perhaps they didn’t even know that the very atmosphere 
could have a difFerent tang. 

“Couldn’t Robert come with you?” Claudie asked. “Tell him I 
think his article in Vigilance is marvelous! I know it .by heart, I 
recite it at table, in my bath, in bed. I sleep with it; it’s my cur- 
rent lover.” 

“I’ll tell him,” I said. 

She looked at me intensely and I felt ill at ease. Naturally, I 
don’t like to hear people speak ill of Robert, but when diey 
smother him with eulogies it embarrasses me; I feel an idiotic 
smile forming on my lips. If I say nothing, it seems to me an af- 
fectation; if I speak even a word, 1 feel garrulous. 

“The publication of that magazine is an event of considerable 
importance,” said the painter Perlene, who was in fact Claudie’s 
current lover. 

Guite Ventadour joined us. She had written several well-contrived 
novels and felt herself to be the most notable personality of that 
salon. Her dress, her manner indicated that she Wiis conscious of 
no longer being young, but also that she remembered a little too 
well having been beautiful. She spoke somewhat breathlessly. “The 
extraordinary thing about Dubreuilh,” she said, “is that with 
such a profound concern for pure art he can still take a passion- 
ate interest in the world of today. To love both words and men 
at the same time is very rare.” 

“Do you keep a diary of his life?” Claudie asked me. “What a 
document you could offer to the world!” 

“I haven’t the time,” I replied. “And besides, I don’t believe 
he’d like that.” 

“The thing that astonishes me,” said Huguettc Volange, “is that 
you can maintain a profession of your own while living with a 
rnan who has such an overpowering personality. As for me, 1 
simply couldn’t do it; my dear husband devours all my time. And 
besides, I think that’s only natural.” 

I quickly rejected all the nasty answers that came to my lips 
and said as innocuously as possible, “It’s simply a question of 
organization.” 

“But I am well organized.” She sounded annoyed. “No, it’s 
rather a question of intellectual environment . . .” 

They pierced me with their looks, demanded an accounting. It's 
always like that; they surround me and slyly question me, as if 
I were already a widow. But Robert is very much alive and I 
shan’t^ help thern embalm him. They collect his autographs, vie 
for his manuscripts, set his complete works, decorated with in- 
scriptions, between wooden shelves. I myself have only two or 
three of his books; no doubt I’ve purposely failed to demand the 
return of all those that were borrowed from me. And purposely, 
Tve never sorted and filed his letters, many of which I know I’ve 
mislaid; they were intended only for me, arc not a repository of 
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information to be opened one day to those prying eyes. I’m not 
Robert’s heir nor am I his witness: I’m his wife. 

Guite must have detected my uneasiness. With the assurance 
of a sovereign who feels at home everywhere, she placed her 
small, soft hand on my wrist. “But nobody’s offered you anything! 
Let me fake you to the buffet.’’ As she led me through the room, 
she gave me a conspiratorial smile, “I’d like so much to have a 
little chat with you one day; it’s so rare to meet an intelligent 
woman.’’ She made it seem as if she had just discovered the one 
person in the gathering who was capable of understanding her. 
“Do you know what would be nice?’’ she said. “If you and Du- 
breuilh could come over to my little place for dinner one evening.” 

That’s one of the most painful moments of the entire ordeal: 
when, in an offhand or superior way, they suggest an ap- 
pointment. When I answer with the ritualistic “Robert is so ter- 
ribly busy these days” I feel their severe, accusing eyes on me. 
And I finish by admitting my guilt to myself: I’m his wife, yes; 
but first of all, by what right? And then that isn’t any reason to 
monopolize him; a public monument, after all, belongs to every- 
one. 

“Oh, I know what it is to be harried by one’s work,” Guite said. 
“I never go out either. It’s quite by chance that you see me here!” 
Her lau^ insinuated that I was pleasantly deluded, that in 
truth she wasn’t there at all. “But this would be different — ^just a 
simple little dinner . . . And I’d invite only men,” she added in 
a confidential tone. ‘1 don’t care for the company of women; 

I feel completely lost with them. Don’t you?” 

“No, I get along very well with women.” 

She gave me a look of dismayed reproof. “Curious, very curi- 
ous ... It must be I who’s abnormal.” 

In her books she willingly proclaimed the inferiority of her 
sex. But she herself, she imagined, escaped it by the virility of 
her talent. And she believed she was. even superior to men, 
since, gifted with the same qualifies as they, she had in addition 
the singular and charming merit of being a woman. That trick 
irritated me; In a professional tone, I said, “You’re not at alt 
abnormal. Almost all women prefer men.” 

Her face froze solidly, and not too pointedly but deliberately 
she turned toward Huguettc Volange. Poor Guite! She was tom 
between the. desire to sec justice rendered to her merits and to 
evade any reproach of narcissism. She therefore attempted to 
dictate to others what she wanted them to say about her. But if 
they didn’t say it? Would she have to resign herself to being mis- 
understood? It was a painful dilemma, 

Claudic noticed I was alone and, good hostess that she was, 
threw someone into my arms. “Anne, 1 don’t believe you’ve ever 
met Lucie Belhommc. She used to be very friendly with Paula,” 
she said, hurrying off to greet a latecomer. 

“You know Paula?” I asked the tali, dark woman who was 
wearing a black ottoman drc.ss and diamonds. 

She gave me a forced smile. “Yes, I used to know '■" 
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well,” she said in an amused voice. “When I first opened Maisos 
Amaryllis and she was opening at Valcourt’s, I used to dress her 
gratis. For publicity reasons, you know. She was beautiful, but 
she didn’t know how to wear clothes at all.” Lucie Belhomme gave 
me one of her icy smiles. “I must say her taste wasn’t very sound, 
and she refused to accept any advice. Poor Valcourt and I, how 
we suffered!” 

“Paula has a style of her own,” I said. 

“But at that time she still hadn’t found it; she admired herself 
far too much to really know herself. And it hurt her in 
her work, too. She had a nice voice, but she didn’t know what to 
do with it; she was completely incapable of putting anything of 
herself into her singing. No, I'm afraid Paula would never have 
made the grade.” 

“1 never heard her sing then, but I’ve been told she was quite 
successful. She was once booked for Rio, wasn't she?” 

Lucie Belhomme laughed. “Yes, she had a brief success because 
she was so beautiful, but it wasn’t long before she faded out. Sing- 
ing is like anything else; it takes work, and work wasn’t e.xactly 
what she craved. Brazil — I remember that story; I was supposed 
to make her dresses for her. But it wasn’t the tour that interested 
the fellow who made the arrangements, and she knew it very 
■well. She wasn’t as crazy as she wanted to make people believe. 
She pretended to think-' she was a diva, but at bottom all 
she wanted was to find some solid citizen to look after her, and 
when she found him she let everything else drop. And after all, 
you can’t blame her; she’d never have made a successful career 
of singing. How is she, by the way?” Lucie asked in a suddenly 
benevolent voice. “I was told her great man is gi'ving her the gate. 
Is that true?” 

“Absolutely not. They adore each other,” I replied definitely. 

“Oh . . . ? I’m glad to hear that,” she said, completely uncon- 
vinced. “She waited long enough for him, poor kid.” 

I was disconcerted. Lucie Belhomme hated Paula; I wasn’t go- 
ing to accept that picture of her she had painted for me: an arro- 
gant, _ lazy little whore who used her singing to find a protector. 
But it occurred to' me that Paula had never actually told me any- 
thing about her first years in Paris, nor about her youth or her 
childhood. Why not? 

“Do you mind if 1 say hello to you? You don’t hate me any 
more, do you?” Marie-Ange svas smiling at me with an air of simu- 
lated confusion. 

“You well deserve it!” I replied, smiling back at her. "You 
really took me in!” 

“I was forced to,” she said. 

"Tell me, you don’t really have six brothers and sisters, do 
you?’’ 

“It's tnie I’m the oldest,” she replied sincerely. “But all I have 
is one brother, and he’s in Morocco.” Her eyes greedily questioned 
me. “By the way, what was the great 'Ventadour telline you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Oh, you can tell me,” Marie-Ange said. “Anyone can tell me 
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anything. It goes in here and comes out here,” she said, point- 
ing first to her ears and then to her mouth. 

“That’s what I’m afraid of. Tell me rather what you know 
about that one over there,” I said, indicating Lucie with a slight 
nod. 

“Oh, she’s a terrific woman!” Marie-Ange reph’ed. 

. "In what way?” 

“At her age, she still has all the men she wants, and she 
manages to mix the useful ones and the pleasant ones. Right now 
she has three, and they all want to marry her.” 

“And each believes he’s the only one?” 

“No, Each believes he’s the only one to know there are two 
others.” 

“And yet she isn’t exactly what you might call a Venus.” 

“It seems she was even uglier at twenty, but she managed to 
fix herself up so that you could hardly tell. You find a few like 
that — ugly women who get places with their thighs,” Marie-Ange 
said knowingly. “Only they really have to work at it. Lucie 
couldn’t have been less than forty when she opened Maison 
Amaryllis with old man Brottcaux’ money. She began raking it in 
heavily during the war, and now it’s really skyrocketing. But in 
the beginning, she had a hard time of it,” Marie-Ange said sym- 
pathetically. “That’s why she’s so mean,” she added. 

“I see.” I examined Marie-Ange. “What did you come looking 
for here? Scandalous little tidbits?” 

“No, I came for pleasure. I adore going to cocktail parties. 
Don’t you?” 

“I really don’t see what’s so amusing about them. Explain it to 
me,” 

“Well, you see a lot of people you don’t fee! like seeing.” 

'That’s crystal clear!” 

“And then, you’ve got to be seen around.” 

“Why?” 

“If you want to be noticed.” 

“And you want to be noticed?” 

“Oh, yes. What I like especially is having my picture taken.” 
Slie bit her nails. “Is that normal? Do you think I ought to get 
myself psychoanalyzed?” 

“I understand. Tilings are really buzzing in that little head of 
yours.” 

“What? Complexes?” 

“Something like that.” 

“But what will be left if they take them away from me?” she 
asked plaintively. 

“Come over here,” said Claudic. “Now that the bores have all 
left we can have a little fun.” 

There w.as always a moment at Claudie’s when she announced 
that the bores had left, although the order of departure varied 
from one time to the next. 

“I’m terribly sorry',” I said, “but I’m afraid I have to leave with 
them.” 

"Wliat! But you must stay for supper,” Claudie 
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joing to set up small tables; it’ll be very nice. And I want you to 
meet some people who are coming later.” She took me aside. ‘Tyc- 
decided to take you under my wing," she said eagerly. “It’s ridic- 
ulous to live like a savage; no one knows you — mean in the 
milieu whore there’s money to pick up. Let me launch you. Ill' 
take you to the best dressmakers, I’ll show you off, and in a 
year you’ll have the plushiest practice in Paris.” 

“I’ve got more patients than I can handle right now.” 

“Half of whom pay poorly, and the other half not at all.” 

“That isn’t the question.” 

“It is the question. With a patient who pays ten times as much, 
you can work ten times less. You’ll have time to go out, to dress 
up.” 

“We’ll talk about it again.” 

I was astonished at how little she understood me, but as a mat- 
ter of fact I didn’t understand her very well either. She believed 
that, for us, work was nothing but a means of achieving for- 
tune and success, and I was vaguely convinced that all those, 
snobs would have gladly traded their social position for in- 
tellectual talents and accomplishments. When I was a child, a 
teacher seemed to me a much greater person than a duchess or a 
millionaire, and through the years that hierarchy had not changed 
appreciably. Claudie, however, believed that the supreme re- 
ward for an Einstein would be to be received in her salon. We 
could hardly reach any real understanding. 

“Sit down here. We’re going to play Truth.’ ” Claudie said. 

I detest that game; I never tell anything but lies and it pains 
me to see the other players, anxious to e.xhibit .their inner secrets 
and yet not reveal too much, questioning each other scrupulously 
and cunningly. 

"What is your favorite flower?” Huguette asked Guile. 

‘The black iris,” she answered amid a religious silence. 

All of them had a favorite- flower, a favorite season, their 
bedside book, their regular couturier, 

Huguette looked at Claudie. “How many lovers have you had?” 

"I’ve lost count Twenty-five or twenty-six. Wait a second; I’ll 
take a look at the list in the bathroom.” She returned and cried 
out triumphantly, “Twenty-sevenI” 

“What are you thinking of at this verj' moment?” Huguette 
asked me. 

For me as well, the truth suddenly became irresistible. “That 
Td like to be somewhere else.” I stood up. “Seriously, I have some 
urgent work to do,” I said to Claudie. “No, please don’t get up.” 

1 left the salon .and Marie-Ange, who had been sitting listlessly 
on a couch, followed behind me. 

“It isn’t really true, is it, that you have a crowded practice?” 

“I always have work to do.” 

“Can I invite you out to dinner?” she asked, giving me a plead- 
ing and promising look which she immediately suppressed. 

‘|No, really, I haven’t the lime.” 

“Well, another time then. Couldn’t we sec each other occasion- 
ally?” 
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‘Tm terribly busy!” 

She held out the tips of her fingers to me unhappily. I mounted 
my bicycle and set off straight ahead. 1 would have enjoyed dining 
svith her, but I knew only too well how it would have turned 
out; she feared men, played at being the little girl; she would 
have lost no time in offering me her heart and her frail little 
body. If 1 turned down her invitation, it wasn’t that the situa- 
tion frightened me, but rather that I foresaw its inevitable out- 
come too clearly to be able to enjoy it There was a great deal of 
truth in Nadine’s reproach to me one day. “You never get in- 
volved in things,” she had said. I looked at people through a doc- 
tor’s eyes and it made it difficult for me to have any human con- 
tact with them. Anger, bitterness — I’m rarely capable of those 
emotions. And the nobler sentiments people show toward me 
touch me hardly at all; it's my job to evoke them. I have to sub- 
mit patiently to the consequences of the transfers I generate, and 
I must cut them off at the proper moment. Even in my private 
life, I maintain that attitude: after cracking the subject’s outer 
shell, I immediately diagnose his infantile troubles, see myself as 
I appear in his fantasies — mother, grandmother, sister, child, 
idol. I don't care much for the rites to which they abandon them- 
selves before the idol they create, but there’s, nothing I can do but 
resign myself to it. And I suppose that if a normal individual 
ever became struck with the whim to attach himself to me. I’d 
unhesitatingly ask myself, “Whom does he see in me? What frus- 
trated desires is he seeking to gratify?” And I’d be incapable of 
the least ardor. 

I must have gone beyond the limits of Paris; I was riding along- 
side the Seine, on a naaow street bordered on the left by a railing 
and on the right by crooked little houses on which, at long inter- 
vals, ancient street lights cast a feeble glow. The cobblestone street 
wa,s covered w'itfa slush, but a white coat of snow still lay on the 
sidewalk. I smiled at the somber sky. In fleeing Claudie’s salon, I 
had gained this hour for myself, owed it to no one; that no doubt 
was w’hy the cold air seemed so cheerful. I remembered how I u^cd 
to breathe in the pureness of the night, how it would go to my 
head, fill my whole being with joy, and I would say to myself that 
if such moments didn't c.xist living would hardly be worth the 
effort Would they ever be reborn? I bad been offered a chance to 
cross the ocean, to discover a continent, and all I could 
w’as, I m afraid.” Of what was I afraid? I never used to 
hearted. In the woods of Palolivc or in the forest of 
would place my knapsack under my head, roll myself in = 
and sleep alone under the stars as peacefully as if I 
bed. It seemed perfectly natural to me to climb his* 
moumains, slippery with patches of snow, without a CrV-,- i 
^ ®t:omed all suggestions of prudence, ■"■ou-'- ^ 
the dives of Le Havre and Marseilles, stroll r'— ' 
vdlagcs ... 

Abruptly,^ I swung my bicycle around • >" 
less pretending to ride toward the end of ff* 
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foot on the last step a surge ripped me away from Robert. 

I found mj'self alone with Henri, facing away from the Champs 
Elj-stfes where we had originally planned' to go. Instead, the stream 
carried us toward the Tuileries. 

“Don’t fight it," Henri said. “We’U all get together again over at 
your place in a little while. The only thing to do right' now is fol- 
low the current.” 

Amid songs and laughter, we drifted to the Place de I’Opera, 
brilliant with lights and red draperies. It was a little frightening, 
for if you tripped and fell, you'd be trampled under foot But it 
was stirring, too: nothing had really been settled, the past would 
not be reborn and the future was uncertain; but the present \ras 
triumphant and you had only to let yourself be carried away by it, 
head empty, mouth dry. heart pounding. 

“How about a drink?” Henri proposed. 

“If it's possfole.” 

Slowly and with much dodging, we managed to break out of the 
mob and found ourselves hi the middle of a street which rose to- 
ward Montmartre. We went into a cabaret teeming with .-kmericans 
in imiform who were singing at the top of their voices. Henri or- 
dered a bottle of champagne. My throat was diy from thirst, fa- 
tigue, and emotion, and I emptied two glasses, one after the other. 

“Well, it is a celebration, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Of course.” 

We e.xchanged a friendly look. It’s rare for me to feel com- 
pletely at ease with Henri: there are too many people between us 
— Robert Nadine, Paula. But that night he seemed \zrv dose to 
me. and the champagne gave me courage. 

“But you don’t see'm veiy happy this ewening.” 

“Of course I am.” He handed me a cigarette. The fact is that he 
definitely did not seem happy. “But I wonder who’s spreading the 
rumor that L’Esreir is in trouble. It sounds to me like that might 
s'eta' well be Samazelle's doing.” 

“You don’t like him?” 1 said. “Neither do I. They’re tiresome, 
those people who never forget the parts they’re playing.” 

“But Dubreuilh is making a big fuss ower him," Henri said. 

“Robert? He finds him useful, but he doesn’t care much for 
him.” 

“Is there a citTercnce?” Henri asked. 

His intonation seemed as strange to me as his question. “W'hat 
do you mean?” 

“Right now, Dubreuilh is so totally invoh’ed in what he’s doing 
that his liking for people is measured solely by their usefulness, 
neither more nor less.” 

“But that isn’t true at all," I protested indignantly. 

He looked at me ironically. “I really wonder how friendly he’d 
still be to me if I hadn’t put L'Esro:'- at the disposal of the S.Ki.” 

“Of course, he’d have been disappointed.” I replied. "But he’d 
have been disappointed precisely for those reasons which finaliy 
made you accept.’’ 

“Yes, I suppose so. That kind of hypothesis is rather stupid, 
isn’t it?" he said with loo much rivacitj’. 
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I wondered if Robert had javen him the impression of puttins 
things on an all-or-nothing basis; he can be very rough when he 
wants, at any price, to achieve his ends. It would have pained me 
if he had wounded Henri. And he was alone enough as it was, was 
Robert; he shouldn’t, above all, lose this friendship. 

"The more Robert likes a person, the more he demands of him,” 
I said. “I’ve noticed that with Nadine, for e.xamplc. The moment 
he stopped expecting so much of her, he became a little indiffer- 
ent.” 

“Ah! But to be demanding in the interest of someone else is 
quite different from being demanding in one’s own interest. In the 
fct case, yes, it’s a proof of affection ...” 

“But with Robert, the two are ine.xtricably mingled,” I said. 

Ordinarily, 1 disliked talking about Robert, but I wanted ab- 
solutely to dispel the bitterness I felt in Henri. “The joining of 
VEspoir and the S.R.L. was a necessity in his eyes; therefore, 
the way Robert’s mind works, you should have recognized that 
fact, too.” I questioned Henri with my eyes. “You believe he was 
simply making use of you, but actually it shows he thinks highly of 
you.” 

“I know,” Henri said with a smile. “He confidently believes that 
whatever is evident to him is evident to evcrj'onc else. You have to 
admit that that’s a rather imperialistic form of esteem.” 

“After all, he wasn’t so wrong, since you finally did agree,” I 
said. “I really don't see what you can have against him.” 

“Did 1 say I had anything against him?” 

“No, but that's the feeling I get.” 

Henri hesitated. “Oh, it’s just a question of nuances,” be said, 
shrugging his shoulders. ’Td have been verj' grateful to Dubreuilh 
if he would have just put himself in my place for a minute.” He 
gave me a completely winning smile. “I’m sure you’d have done it.” 

’Tm not a woman of action,” I said. “Yes,” I added, “from time 
to time Robert purposely puts on blinders. But that doesn’t stop 
him, generally, from having a genuine concern for others, and dis- 
interested feelings. You’re unfair to him.” 

“Maybe,” Henri said cheerfully. “You know, when you agree to 
do something against your will, you’re bound to hold a small 
gradge against the person who pushed you into it. I admit it isn’t 
verj’ fair,” 

1 looked at Henri almost remorsefully. “It weighs heavily on 
you, doesn't it, this new relationship between VEspoir and the 
S.R.L.?” 

“Oh, there’s no longer any question about it now,” he said. “I 
took the plunge.” 

“But you didn’t want to take it, did you?” 

He smiled. “No, not madly.” 

He had often stated that politics bored him to death, and now 
he was in it up to his neck. I sighed. “Anyhow, there’s some truth 
in what Scriassine says: Never has politics been so all-devouring as 
today;” 

“That monster Dubreuilh isn’t letting himself be devoured,” 
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Henri said with a trace of envy. "He’s doing as much writing now 
as ever." 

“As much ...” I hesitated, but 1 felt a strong need to confide 
in Henri and continued: “He writes as much, but less freely. That 
journal of his — you read a few passages from it — well, he’s de- 
cided not to have it published; he claims they’d find too many 
weapons in it to use against him. It’s sad. isn’t it, to think that if 
you become a public figure you can no longer be completely sin- 
cere as a writer?” 

Henri remained silent a second. “Yes, there’s a certain freedom 
of e.xpression which disappears, of course," he said. “Everything 
Dubreuilh publishes nowadays is read with an eye on its political 
implication, and he has to take that into account. But I don’t really 
think that lessens his sincerity.” 

“The fact that those memoirs won’t appear in print makes me 
very sad,” I said. 

“You’re wrong,” he said amiably. “The work of a man who con- 
fesses openly and completely, but without responsibility, would be 
neither more true nor more complete than that of a man who as- 
sumes full responsibility for everything he says.” 

“Do you think so?” I asked. “Have you had to face that ques- 
tion, too?” 

“No,” he replied. “Not in that way.” 

“But there have been questions?” 

“It never stops raining questions, does it?” he said evasively. 

But I insisted. “How’s your light novel coming along?” 

“That’s just it; I’m not writing it any more.” 

“It turned sad? I warned you that would happen.” 

“I’m not writing,” Henri said with an apologetic smile. “Not at 
all.” 

“Don’t tell me that!” 

"Articles, yes; they’re finished right then and there. But a real 
book ... I just can’t any more.” 

He could no longer twite; there was some truth then in Paula’s 
ramblings. How had it happened to him, who loved writing so 
much? 

“But why?” I asked. 

“It’s natural not to write, you know. It’s the contrary that’s ab- 
normal.” 

“Not for you,” I said. “You couldn't conceive of living without 
ttlriting.” 

I looked at him uneasily. I had said to Paula, “People change”; 
but even though you know they change, you stubbornly look upon 
them as if they were, in many w.i)s. immutable. Now here was 
another fi.xed star that had begun dancing in my sky. 

“Do you think writing is futile noNsadays?” 

“Not. at all,” Henri replied. "If there are people for whom writ- 
ing has meaning, so much the better for them. PersonaUy. I 
don’t feel like writing any more, that’s all." He smiled. ' v-cp 
to confc.ss all to you: I don't have anything more to St 
what I have to say seems too insignificant to me.” . 
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“It’s just a passing mood,” I said. 

“I don’t think so,” 

My heart was heavy; it must have been horribly sad for him to 
give up as he had. With both reproof and remorse, I said, “We see 
each other so often, and you never even spoke to us about it!” 

“The opportunity never arose.” 

“Yes, it’s true you’ve been talking nothing but politics with Rob- 
ert.” I had a sudden inspiration. “Do you know what would be a 
good idea? Robert and I are going on a bicycle trip this summer; 
come along with us for a couple of weeks.” 

“That could be nice,” he said hesitantly. 

“It would be.” I hesitated in turn. “Only Paula doesn’t ride a 
bicycle.” 

“Oh, in any case I’m not going to spend my whole vacation with 
her,” he said quickly. “She’s going to Tours to stay with her sister.” 

There was a brief silence. “Why,” I asked abruptly, "doesn’t 
Paula want to take up singing again?" 

“If you could only tell me! I don’t know what she has in her 
head these days,” he said in a discouraged voice. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Maybe she’s afraid that if she makes a life of her own, 
I’ll take advantage of it to do something about our relationship.” 

“.'Vnd that’s really what you’re hoping for, isn't it?" I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied quickly. “After all,” he added, "I haven't loved 
her for a long time. And besides, she’s ver>’ well aware of it, even 
though she stubbornly insists that nothing’s changed.” 

“I get the impression that she’s living on two different planes at 
once.” I said. “Shc’.s perfectly lucid, and at the same time she tells 
herself that you’re m.idly in love with her and that she could have 
been the greatest singer of the century. I think that her lucidity 
will win out in the end. But what’s going to become of her then?” 

"Ah' Tliat 1 don't know!” Henri replied. ”1 don’t want to be a 
bastard, but I'm not made to be a martyr, cither. Sometimes the 
situation seems simple to me: when you’re not in love any more, 
you're pist not in love any more. But at other times, it seems un- 
fair to have slopped loving her; after all, she’s the same Paula.” 

"Loving, too, is unfair," I said. 

"Granted. But what can I do about it?” he said. 

He seemed truly tormented. Once more I thought to my.sclf how 
fortunate I was to be a woman — because it’s men with whom I 
have to de.al, and that poses many fewer problems. 

“Paula has to give a little, too.” I said. “If she doesn’t, you’re 
really (rapped. You can't live with a bad conscience, but neither 
can you live a lie.” 

“Well, maybe you have to learn to live a lie,” he said with an 
obviously false nonchalance. 

“No, I’rn positive you don't!" I protested. “If you’re not happy 
with your life, I don’t see what else can justify it.” 

“Are you happy with yours?" 

Tlie question caught me off guard. I had spoken in the name of 
an old conviction, but how much did I myself still conform to it? 
1 iva.sn’i quite sure any more. Embarrassed, I said, ‘Tm not un- 
happy.” 
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He studied me for a moment. “And is not being unhappy enough 
for you?” 

“It’s not so bad.” 

“You’ve changed,’’ he said tenderly. ‘There was a time when 
you were satisfied with your lot in an almost defiant way.” 

, “Why should I be the only one not to have changed?” I asked. 

But he was no less insistent than I. “It sometimes seems to me 
your profession interests you less now than it used to.” 

“It still interests me,” I replied. “But don’t you think that in 
these times it’s just a little futile to be treating states of mind?” 

“Well, it’s certainly important for those whom yoii cure,” he 
said. “lust as important today as it ever was. What’s the differ- 
ence?” 

I hesitated. “The thing is that I used to believe in happiness,” I 
said. “I mean, I thought that people were meant to-be happy. To 
cure a patient was to make a real person of him, a person capable 
of giving a meaning to his life.” I shrugged my shoulders. “But 
you have to have a lot of faith in the future to believe that every 
life can have meaning.” 

Henri smiled; his eyes questioned me. “The future isn’t as black 
as ail that,” he said. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Maybe I used to think of it as too rosy, 
and its grayness frightens me now.” I smiled. “It’s in that respect 
that I’ve changed most; I’m afraid of everything.” 

“That surprises me)” he said. 

“I mean it For example, several weeks have gone by since I 
was invited to attend a psychiatric congress in America in January. 
And I can’t make up my mind to go.” 

“But why not?” he said, sounding shocked. 

“I don’t know. It tempts me, but at the same time I’m afraid. 
Wouldn’t you be afraid? Would you go if you were in my place?” 

“Of course!” he replied. “What in the world do you think might 
happen to you?” 

“Nothing special.” I hesitated. “It would be strange to see one- 
self and the people to whom one is attached from another world.” 

“It would be very interesting.” He gave me an encouraging 
smile. “You’re bound to make a few little discoveries, but I’d be 
very much surprised if they upset your whole life. The things that 
happen to us or the things we do, they’re never really so important 
in the end.” 

I bowed my head. “It’s true,” I thought. ‘Things always turn out 
to be less important than I thought they’d be. I’ll leave. I’ll re- 
turn; everything comes to an end and nothing ever happens.” And 
my little tete-a-tete with Henri had already come to an end; it was 
time now to return to the house for supper. We could have pro- 
longed the intimacy of that hour until dawn, perhaps even beyond 
the dawn, but for a thousand reasons it was better not to try. Was 
it better? In any case, we didn’t try. 

“I think we’ll have to be getting back to the others n 

“Yes,” Henri agreed. “It’s getting late.” 

, We walked in silence to the subway and. went to join 

Robert’s talk with Lafaurie was courteously stormy 
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them raised his voice, but each treated the other as if he were 
war criminal. In a saddened voice, Lafaurie concluded, “We’ll t 
forced to attack.” That, however, didn’t stop Robert from mal 
ing active preparations for the June meeting. But one cvenini 
after a long meeting with Samazellc and Henri, he asked me poini 
blank, “Am I right or wrong to go on with that meeting?” 

I was stunned. "What makes you ask me that?” 

He smiled. “To get an answer out of you!” 

“You certainly know better than I do.” 

“You never can tell." 

I continued e.xamining him. “To give up the meeting would 
mean to give up the S.R.L, wouldn’t it?” 

“Naturally.” 

“After your dispute with Lafaurie, you explained to me in detail 
why it was out of the question to give in to him. Has something 
new come up?” 

"No, nothing new has come up,” Robert replied. 

“Weil? Why have you changed your mind, then? Have you 
stopped believing that it’s possible to force the Communists’ 
hand?” 

“No. If we’re successful, the chances arc that they won’t bum 
any bridges,” Robert’s voice remained doubtful; hesitantly, he con- 
tinued, "It's just that I’m questioning myself about die whole 
thing.” 

“You mean the movement itself?” 

“Yes. A socialist Europe — there are times when I wonder if it 
isn't just a utopian dream. But then every unrealized idea seems 
like a utopian dream. You’d never do anything if you thought that 
nothing was possible, c.xcept what already exists.” He spoke as if 
he were defending himself against some invisible questioner, and I 
wondered where lliosc doubts had suddenly come from. He sighed. 
“It isn’t easy to distinguish between a real possibility and a dream.” 
“Wasn't it Lenin who used to say, ‘Dreams arc necessary’?” 

"Yes, but only on the condition that you believe seriously in 
your dream. That’s the' whole question: Do I believe in it seri- 
ously enough?” 

I looked at him in astonishment. “What do you mean?” 

“Do you think my stubbornness might be due to pride, defiance, 
or a .sense of self-satisfaction?” 

“It’s strange that you have doubts of that kind,” I said. “You’re 
not in the habit of suspecting your oivn motives.” 

“I'm even suspicious of my habit-s,” Robert replied. 

‘‘Well, start suspecting tliat suspicion. Maybe you’re tempted to 
ipvc in out of fc.ar of failure or because there might be a lot of 
implications.” 

“Maybe,” Robert said. 

“I suppose you’re not very happy at the thought that the Com- 
nunists will start a campaign against you?” 

“No, I’m not happy about it,” Robert replied. “You take so 
inch trouble to make yourself understood! And then deliberately 
ley will create worse misunderstandings. Yes,” he added, “maybe 
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it’s the writer in me who faintheartedly, counsels the political man 
to submit quietly.” 

_ “You see,” I said. “If you begin examining your motives, you’ll 
never finish with it. As Scriassine would say, stay on objective 
ground.” 

“Unfortunately, even that ground shifts about quite a bit!” Rob- . 
ert replied. “Especially when yon have only incomplete informa- 
tion. Yes, I believe in the possibility of a European left. But isn’t it 
because I’m convinced it’s needed?” 

It upset me to hear Robert put the question that way. He had 
bitterly reproached himself for having too naively believed in the 
Communists’ good will, but it shouldn’t have made him doubt him- 
self to that extent. It was the first time in my life I had ever seen 
him tempted by an easy way out 

“Since when have you been thinking about letting the S.R.L. 
drop?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’m not thinking about it in a positive way,” Robert replied. 
“I’m simply questioning myself.” 

“How long have you been questioning yourself like that?” 

“About two or three days,” Robert answered. 

“And without any particular reason?” 

He smiled. “Without any particular reason.” 

1- studied him for a moment. “Don’t you think it might simply 
. be that you’re tired?” I said. “You look tired.” 

“It’s true,” he said. “I am tired.” 

, Suddenly, it was plain as day: he looked worn out. His eyes 
were bloodshot, his skin gray, his face puffy. “After all, he isn’t 
young any more,” I thought amtiousiy. Oh, he still wasn’t old, but 
nevertheless he couldn’t allow himself his former excesses. The 
fact of the matter was, however, that be did work excessively, and 
indeed even more so than before, perhaps to prove to himself that 
he was still young. In addition to the S.R.L., Vigilance, and his 
book, there were the callers, the letters, the phone calls. They all 
had urgent things to tell him: encouragements, criticisms, sug- 
gestions, problems. And if you didn’t give them a hearing, didn’t 
publish what they told you, you star\'ed them, condemned them to 
misery, madness, death, suicide. Robert worked and listened far 
into the nights; he slept hardly at all. 

“You’re working much too hard!” I said. “If you go on like 
this, you’ll kill yourself. One of these days you’ll have a heart 
attack and I . . . Til be in a pretty fix, won’t I?” 

“Just one more month to go, that’s all,” he said. 

“And do you think a three or four week vacation will be enough 
to, put you on your feet again?” I thought for a moment. “We 
ou^t to try finding a house in the suburbs,” I said. “You’d go to 
Paris once or twice a week; and the rest of the time, no visits, 
no phone calls — just peace and quiet.” 

“And will you find the house?” Robert asked mockingly. 

Running from one agency to another, looking at tK-mcps — if did 
not appeal to me, and besides I had not the time 
was heartbreaking to see Robert driving himself. 1 
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hat the meeting would be held, but he continued to w’orry: the 
Communists would be intimidated only if the, meeting were a 
luge success. But if it wasn't and they decided to bum the bridges, 
hen what would happen to the S.R.L.? For me, too,, this was a 
Jesperately serious matter. I am even more concerned with the 
ndividual than is Robert, and with all the richness of the inner 
ifo — feelings, culture, happiness, I need to believe that in the class- 
ess society himianity will fulfill itself without giving up an)'thing 
3f itself. 

Thank heavens, Nadine bad stopped throwing up to her father 
he reproaches of her Communist comrades. She no longer 
pounded us with diatribes against American imperialism, had de- 
finitively closed Das Kapiial. I wasn’t surprised when one evening 
the abruptly said to me, “When you come right down to it, the 
Communists are no different from the bourgeoisie.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

I was getting ready for bed, and she was sifting on the edge of 
my couch; if was often at that moment that she spoke to me of 
things that concerned her deeply. 

‘They’re not revolutionaries. They’re for order, work, the fam- 
ily, reason. Their justice is somewhere off in the future, and in the 
meanwhile they manage to live with injustice like all the others. 
And then their social system . , . W'cll, it'll just be another social 
system,” 

“Obviously." 

"If you have to wait five hundred years to find out that the 
world hasn’t changed, I’m not interested.” 

“You don’t imagine that the world can be remade in a single 
season, do you?” 

“It’s funny, you talk just like Joly. Mind you, I know what 
they're doing. But I can’t see why I should join the C.P.; it’s just a 
party like any other.” 

“Another venture gone wrong,” I thought regretfully as I fin- 
ished removing my make-up. And she needed one successful under- 
taking so badly! 

“nic best thing is to be completely independent, like Vincent,” 
she said. “He’s pure — a real angel.” 

An angel — the word she used to employ when speaking of 
Diego. She had probably rediscovered in Vincent that generosity 
and that extravagance which had once touched her heart. Only 
Diego put his madness into his writings, while there was reason to 
fear that Vincent let his take possession of his life. Was he sleep- 
ing with Nadine? 1 didn’t suppose so, but they were seeing each 
otlier very often lately. I was in fact rather pleased about it, for 
although Nadine was restless she seemed quite gay. 

It was without apprehension that I heard the doorbell ring at 
five o’clock one'' morning. Nadine hadn’t come home yet and I 
imagined she had simply forgotten her key. But when I opened the 
door, I saw Vincent standing in front of me. 

“Now don’t get upset!" he said. 

Which, of course, immediately upset me. “Something’s happened 
to Nadine!” 1 said. 
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“No, no,” he replied. “She’s perfectly all right. Everything's go- 
ing to be all right.” He strode firmly toward the living room. 
“Even Nadine’s a woman!” he said disgustedly. From a pocket of 
his jacket he pulled out a map which he spread on the table. “In a 
word, she’s waiting for you at this crossroads,” he said, pointing 
to the intersection of two small roads northwest of Chantilly. 
“You’ll have to get yourself a car and go pick her up immediately; 
I’m. sure Perron will lend you the buggy. But don’t explain any- 
thing to him; just ask for the car and that’s alt. And above all, 
don't mention me.” 

He had spoken his piece in a single breath, in a calm, hard voice 
which failed to set my mind at ease. I was convinced that he was 
frightened. “What’s she doing there? Did she have an accident?” 

“I told you, no. Her feet hurt, that’s all; she doesn’t know how 
to walk. But you’ll get there in plenty of time to pick her up. 
You’re sure you know where it is, now? I’ll mark it with a cross to 
make certain. All you have to do is to blow the horn or call her; 
she’s in the little woods to the right of the road.” 

“What’s this aU about? What happened? I want to know,” I 
insisted. 

‘‘Professional secret,” Vincent replied. “You’d better caipperron 
right away,” he added. 

I despised his sallow face, his bloodshot eyes, his finely chiseled 
profile. But it was an impotent fury. I dialed Henri’s number and 
heard his surprised voice saying, “Hello! Who’s calling?” 

“Anne Dubreuilh. Yes, it’s 1. 1 have a favor to ask you; it’s quite 
urgent. And please, don’t ask me any questions. I need a car right 
away — ^with enough gas for two hundred kilometers.” 

There was a very brief silence. “It’s lucky we filled her up yes- 
terday,” he said in a very natural voice. ‘The car will be at your 
door in half an hour, the time to get it and bring it over.” 

“Take it to the Place St. Andre des Arts,” I said. “Thank you.” 

“Perfect!” Vincent said with a broad smile, “I knew you could 
count on Perron. There’s nothing at all to worry about,” he added. 
“Nadine is in no danger — especially if you get there fast. Not a 
word to anyone, eh? She swore to me that we could depend on 
you.” 

“You can,” I said, following him to the door. “But tell me what 
it’s alt about?” 

“Believe me, it’s nothing serious,” he replied. 

I felt like slamming the door violently behind him, but I closed 
it quietly so as not to awaken Robert. Happily, he must have been 
sleeping very soundly; I had heard him going to bed scarcely two 
hours before. I got dressed quickly. I remembered the two nights 
I had waited for Nadine while Robert was combing Paris for her. 
That horrible wait! This time it was even worse. I was sure they, 
had done something very serious; Vincent was afraid. It must have 
been a burglary or a holdup, or God only knows what. And after- 
ward, Nadine couldn't make it by foot to the station, and I had to 
get there before the thing was discovered, before Nadir~-'’!as dis- 
covered, Nadine who was waiting for me for -hours,/ \ 
darkness, in the cold, in fear. It was a beautiful si 
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tlie air smelled of far and leaves. In a few hours it would be ven 
hot, but now, in the freshness and silence of the deserted quays 
birds were singing. A cheerful, pleasant morning charged will 
anguish, like the morning of the flight from Paris. 

Henri reached the square a few minutes after I did, 

“Vour carriage, Madame,” he said cheerfully. He rcmaincc 
seated at the wheel. “Wouldn’t you like me to go along witli you?' 

“No, thanks.” 

“Arc you sure?" 

“Yes.” 

“You haven’t driven for a long time.” 

“I’m positive I’ll know how.” 

He got out and I took his place behind the wheel. “Does if have 
something to do with Nadine?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

"Ah! They’re using her to force our handl” be said indignantly 

“Do you know what it’s alt about?” 

“More or less.” 

“Tell me . . .” 

He hesitated. “It’s just supposition. Listen, I’ll stay home al 
morning; if there’s any way 1 can be of help, just call me.” 

“Above all, I mustn’t have an accident,” I said to myself as ' 
drove toward the Porte de la Chapclle. I forced myself to be carC' 
ful and tried to reassure myself. Henri had seemed to imply thal 
Vincent was lying. Maybe there were many people waiting for me 
maybe Nadine wasn’t even with them. How 1 wished that wen 
true! I vastly preferred thinking of myself as their prey than imag' 
ining Nadine numbed with cold, fear, and resentment all through t 
long night. 

The main road was de.scrtcd; I took a smaller road to the right 
- and then another. The crossroads, too, was deserted. I sounded the 
,, j horn several times and studied the map. 1 had not mistaken the 
I't place, but supposing Vincent had made a mistake? No, he had beer 
very precise; no possible error there. I blew the horn again; ant 
then I turned off the motor, got out of tlie car, went into the 
little woods on the right, and called out, “Nadine!” At first I callec 
softly, and then louder and louder. Silence. Deathly silence — ! 
finally understood the mc.aning of those words, “Nadine!” No an' 
swer. Exactly as if I had called out “Diego.” She, loo, had van- 
ished into thin air; she should have been there, precisely at thai 
place, and she wasn’t. I turned in circles, crushed dead twigs, frcsl 
moss; 1 even stopped calling out her name. ’’They’ve arrestee 
her!” I thought witit terror. 1 went back to the car. Perhaps she’d 
grown tired of waiting — she wasn’t the patient sort — and had 
found the courage to walk to a near-by station. I had to catch ug 
with her, I had to; they would too easily notice her at this time ol 
day on a deserted platform. At Chantilly, she would have gone un' 
noticed; but Chantilly was quite far, and I w’oiild have met her or 
the road. She must have chosen Clermont; I stared at the map as il 
• it were possible to force an answer from it. Tlicrc were two roads 
to Clermont; she had probably taken the shorter one. I turned the 
key, tried the starter, and my heart began beating desperately: the 
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motor wouldn’t start. Finally it made up its mind, and the car be- 
gan moving along the road fitfully. My damp hands slipped on the 
wet steering wheel. Around me, the stubborn silence continued, , 
but daylight was taking over; in the villages, doors would soon be- 
gin opening. ‘They’re going to arrest her.” The silence, the ab- 
sence of people — this peacefulness was horrible. Nadine wasn’t on 
the road, nor in the streets of Clermont, nor in the station. She 
didn’t know the district, probably had no map. She was wandering 
haphazardly around the countryside, and they would find her first. 

I turned around, deci ^ed to go back to the intersection by way of 
the other road. And then 1 would go up and down each and every 
road until the gas tank was empty. And then? No questions now; 
just follow every road. This one rose between ^een fields to a 
long flat stretch. And suddenly I saw Nadine coming toward me, a 
smile on her lips, as if we had agreed on this rendezvous a long 
time ago. I slammed on the brakes and, rmhurried, she walked 
over to the car. 

In a completely natural voice, she asked, “Did you come to get 
me?” 

“No, Tm just taking a ride for the fun of it.” I opened the door. 
“Get in.^’ She sat down beside me; her hair was combed, her face 
powdered; she seemed rested. My foot pressed the accelerator into 
the floorboard, and my hands gripped the steering wheel too 
tightly. 

With a half-mocking, half-indulgent smile, Nadine asked, “Are 
you furious?” 

Those two bitter tears which came to my eyes were indeed tears 
of anger. The car slddded slightly; my hands, I suppose, were 
trembling. 1 slowed down, tried to relax my grip and control my 
voice. 

“Why didn’t you stay in the woods?” 

“I was getting bored.” She took off her shoes and pushed them 
under the seat. “I didn’t think you’d come,” she added. 

“Are you a complete idiot? Obviously I’d come.” 

“I wasn’t sure. I wanted to take the train at .Clermont; I’d have 
gotten there sooner or later.” Bending forward, she was massaging 
her feet. “Oh, my poor feet!” 

“What did you do?” 

Nadine didn’t answer. 

“All right, keep your secrets,” I said, “It will all be in the papers 
tonight.” 

“In the papers!” Nadine straightened up, her face convulsed. “Do 
you think the concierge noticed that I didn’t come home last 
night?” 

“She can’t prove it, and if necessary I’ll swear to the contrary. 
But I want to know what you did.” 

‘Well, since you’ll find out anyhow . . . There’s a woman in 
began in a dejected voice. “She denounced two 
Jewish kids who were living on a near-by farm. The kids are 
dead Everyone knows it’s her fault, but with a lot of wiggling and 
squirming she somehow managed to keep herself out of trouble 
Another rotten deal! Vincent and his pals decided to punish her’ 
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I’ve knovvn for a long time what they’ve been up to and they knew 
I wanted to help them. They needed a girl for this job and I went 
along. The woman runs a tavern; we waited until the last custom- 
ers had left and, just when she was closing up, I pleaded with her 
to let me in for a minute to have a drink and rest up. While she 
was serving me, the others came in and jumped her; tliey took her 
down to the cellar.” 

Nadine stopped speaking, and I asked, “They didn’t . . 

“No,” she quickly replied. “They shaved her head ... I didn’t 
do my part too badly," she added in a suddenly proud voice. "I 
closed the door and turned out the lights. Only the time seemed 
to be passing slowly and I drank a brandy while I was waiting for 
them to come up again. Naturally, I’m not used to it and it hit me 
hard. We’d already walked God knows how many kilometers 
coming from Clermont and they wanted to leave from Chantilly. 
I just couldn’t move. They carried me over to the little woods and 
told me to wait for you. After a little while, I began feeling better 
and . . .” 

I interrupted her. “You’re going to give me your word to break 
with that gang or you’re leaving Paris today.’’ 

“Anyhow, they wouldn’t want anything more to do with me," 
she said bitterly. 

“That’s not good enough for me; I want your word or I swear to 
you that tomorrow you’ll be a long way away.” 

I hadn’t spoken to her in that tone of voice for years. She 
looked up at me with a submissive, imploring expression. 

“Promise me something, too: don’t tell Father anything.” 

I had almost never kept Nadine’s stupidities from Robert, but 
this time I felt that he really didn’t need any new worries. “A 
promise for a promise,” 1 said. 

’’I’ll promise anything you want,” she replied sadly. 

“Then I won’t say anything.” An.xiously, I asked, “Arc you sure 
you didn’t leave any traces?” 

“Vincent said he checked everything. What would happen if 
they arrested me?” she asked fearfully. 

“They won’t arrest you. And you’re only an accomplice. And 
you’re vciy’ young. But Vincent could be in real trouble, and if 
he ends his life behind bars it wotild sene him right,” 1 said furi- 
ously. ’The whole thing is rotten. It’s stupid and rotten.” 

N.ndinc said nothing. After a brief silence, she asked, “Did 
Henri lend you the car without any questions?" 

“I think he knows all about what’s going on.” 

“Vincent talks too much,” Nadine said. “With Henri or you it 
doesn’t matter. But a guy like Sczcnac could be dangerous.” 

“Don't tell me Sczcnac was with you! That would be sheer mad- 
ne.ssl” 

“No, he wasn’t in on it. Vincent knows you have to be careful 
about a drug addict. Only they’re great pals; they’re always to- 
gether.” 

“Someone h.as to talk to Vincent, convince him to give it 

up . , 
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‘You’ll never convince him,” Nadine said. “Neither you nor I 
nor anyone else,” 

Nadine went to bed and I told Robert that I had gone out for a 
v/alk. He was so preoccupied these days that he suspected nothing. 
I called Henri and in a few vague sentences set his mind at ease. 
Taking an interest in my patients that day was quite a trial. I 
studied the evening papers; there was no mention of it. Neverthe- 
less, I hardly slept at aU that night “Going to America is out of 
the question now,” I said to myself. Nadine was in danger; she had 
promised me to break off with that gang, but God only knows 
what else she would think upl And I thought sadly that even if I 
stayed near her I wouldn’t be able to protect her. Being happy, 
feeling loved, was no doubt all she needed to make her stop de- 
stroying herself. But I could give her neither love nor happiness. 
How useless I was to her! The others, the strangers, I make them 
talk, untangle their complexes, rewind the strands of their mem- 
ories, and when they leave I hand them neat little skeins which 
they stow away in their drawers. And sometimes it helps them. 
Nadine I can read without any effort, and yet I can do nothing for 
her. Long ago, I used to say to myself, “How can you breathe 
easily when you feel that the people you love are gambling with 
their eternal lives?” But the believer can pray, can try to make 
deals with God. For me, there no longer exists any communion of 
saints, and I say to myself, “This life is her only chance; there’ll 
be no other truth but the one she’ll have known, no other world 
but the one she’ll have believed in.” 

The next morning, Nadine had deep circles under her eyes, and 
I continued eating my heart out. She spent the day with her nose 
in a chemistry book, and that evening, while I was removing my 
make-up, she said to me wearily, “This chemistry is a nightmare! 
I’m sure to flunk.” 

“You’ve always passed your exams ...” 

“Not this time. Besides, pass or fail, it’s all the same. I’ll never 
make a career of chemistry.” She reflected a moment. “I can’t 
make a career of anything. I’m not an intellectual, and when it 
comes to action I just collapse. I’m worthless.” 

‘You’ve been doing wonderfully at Vigilance, and you caught 
on right away.” 

‘That’s nothing to be proud of; Father’s perfectly right.” 

“When you find something that interests you, Tm sure you’ll do 
wall at it. And you’ll find something.” 

She shook her head. “When you get down to it, I guess I’m made 
to have a husband and children, like all other women. I’ll scrub my 
I)Ots and have a little brat every year.” 

If you get married just for the sake of marrying, you svon t s 
happy either.” 

“Oh, don’t worry yourself about that! No man would 
enough to many me. Sure, they like to sleep with me^ 
that its Good night!’ I’m not the kind that grow's nn.vM- 

} tbe way she had of saying, the 

things about herself in a perfectly offhand vpi 
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onchalance she could disarm and by-pass the bitter truth. XJn- 
ortunatcly, truth remained truth. 

"You don’t want to be,” I said. "And if someone despite this is 
tubbom cnoueh to like you, you refuse to believe it." 

"If you’re going to start telling me again that Lambert likes 
ae ...” 

“For a whole year now, you’re the only prl he’s ever gone out 
«th; you told me that yourself.” 

“Naturally. He’s a homosexual.” 

“You’re crazy.” 

"He goes out only with boys. And it’s obvious he’s in love with 
lenri,” 

"You’re forgetting Rosa.” 

"Oh, Rosa was so beautiful,” Nadine said nostalgically. “Even a 
lomo could fall in love with Rosa. You don’t understand," she 
idded impatiently. "Lambert is fond of me, yes, but in the same 
vay hc.’d be fond of a man. Besides, that’s all right with me. I 
lave no desire to be a substitute.” She sighed. "Men have all the 
uck! He’s going to travel all over France and do a big scries on the 
cconstruction of the devastated areas and all that. And he just 
jought himself a motorcycle; you ought to sec him! He’s T. E. 
l.awrcnce chugging along on that hunk of scrap metal,” she said 
pitefully. 

Her voice was so full of envy that it gave me an idea. I went 
)ver to L'Espoir the next afternoon and asked to sec Lambert. 

“You’d like to speak to me?" he asked courteously, 

“Yes, if you have a minute.” 

"Would you like to go up to the bar?” 

“Perfect.” 

No sooner bad the bartender placed a glass of grapefruit juice 
jcfore me than I attacked. "It seems you're going to make an c.x- 
icnsive tour of Fr.ancc?” 

“Yes, by motorcycle. I’m leaving next week.” 

“Would it be possible to take Nadine rvith you?” 

He looked at me reproachfully. “Docs Nadine want to come 
along?” 

“She’s dying to go. But she’d never be the one to ask.” 

“Well, I haven't asked her because I’d have been very surprised 
if she accepted," he said stiffly. “She very rarely agrees to the 
things I suggest. And besides, 1 haven’t seen much of her these 
days . . ." 

"I know," I said. "She’s been going around with Vincent and 
Sdzcnac; I don't think they’re very good companions for her." I 
hesitated and then added very quickly, “They might even be dan- 
gerous companions; that’s why I came to sec you. If you care for 
her at all, you'll take her away from that gang," 

Abruptly, Lambert’s face was transformed; he suddenly seemed 
very young and totally defenseless. “You don’t mean that Nadine is 
faking dope?” 

That suspicion suited me perfectly. Reticently, I replied, “I don’t 
know; I don t think so. But with Nadine, anything can happen. 
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She’s passing through a critical period right now. And frankly, 

Lambert was silent for a moment; he seemed moved. Id be 
very happy if Nadine came with me, ’ he said. ^ 

‘Try it then. And don’t get discouraged. I imagme she II say no 
at first; that’s how she is. But be insistent; you might be saving her 


Three days later, Nadine said to me casually, “Can you imagine! 
Poor Lambert wants to take me with him!’’ 

“On that trip through France? It would be pretty rugged, I 


“Oh, I don’t give a damn about that. But I cant leave the maga- 
jdne for two whole weeks.’’ 

“You’re entitled to a vacation; that’s no problem. But u you 


don’t feel like it ..." . 

“Oh, I’m sure it would be very interesting,’’ Nadme said. But 
two weeks with Lambert, that’s a high price to pay!” 

I had above all to keep her from thinking I was pusiung her into 
taking that trip. “Is he really so boring?’’ I asked naively. 

“He’s not boring at all,’’ she said irritably. “Only he’s so careful, 
so formal; everything shocks him. If I walk into a caf6 with a 
hole in my stocking, he gives me a dirty look. A real gentleman, 
that one!” She paused and then said, “And do yoii know he made 
up with his father? He’s got absolutely no backbone!” 

“My God! How quick you are to condemn people!” I said. 
"After all, what do you know about that story? What do you know 
about Lambert’s father or their relationship?” 

I had spoken so heatedly that for a moment Nadine remained 
nonplused. ’W^en I myself was really convinced of something, I 
knew how to convince her. During her childhood, that was how I 
managed to exert my authority, but after giving in to me she was 
usually so bitter that I refrained as much as possible from using 
that tactic. Now, however, it exasperated me to see her so ob- 
stinately contrary. 

Hesitantly, she said, “Lambert can’t get along without his dear 
little papa. It’s infantilism, pure and simple. If you want to know, 
that’s just what annoys me about him: he’ll never be a man.” 

“He’s twenty-five and he’s had a strange adolescence. Yon know 
very well yourself that it isn’t easy to begin standing on your own 
two feet.” 


“Oh, you can’t make comparisons. Pm a woman,” 

“What of it? Being a man isn’t any easier. Tbey ask so much of 
a man these days, and you not the least. They’re still wet behind 
the ears and they have to play at being heroes. It’s depressing. No, 
you^have no rigfat to be so hard on Lambert. Say simply that you 
don t get along with him, that you wouldn’t enjoy the trip: that’s 
something else again.” 

“Oh, in a way, I always enjoy traveling.” 

. Nadine said to me half-furious, half-flattered. 

He s really something, that guy! Now he’s trying to blackmail me! 

® correspondent gives him a pain and 
that If I don t go with him he’ll give the whole thing up.” 
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^each other. They applauded him for a long time. Mericaud gave a 
languid little speech, and then it was Robert’s turn. What an oya- 
tion! As soon as he stood up, they began clapping their hands, 
stamping their feet, shouting. He waited patiently and I wondered 
if , he was moved. I certainly was. Day after day I saw him bent 
over his desk, his eyes bloodshot, his back bent, alone and doubt- 
' ing himself. And it was this same man whom five thousand peo- 
ple were now acclaiming. What exactly did he stand for to them? 
He was both a great writer and a man who was part of the vigi- 
lance committees, the antifascist meetings; an intellectu^ dedicated, 
to the revolution without repudiating himself as an intdlectual. 
For the old, he stood for the pre-war era; for the young, the pres- 
ent and its promises. He effected the unity of the past and of the 
future. And no doubt he was a thousand other things to them be- 
sides; each loved him in his own way. They continued applauding 
and the noise grew within me, became immense. Fame, glory — 
ordinarily they leave me cold. This evening they seemed enviable. 
"Happy is he,” I said to myself, “who can look the- truth of his life 
full in the face and rejoice in it; happy is he who can read it on 
friendly faces.” At last they were silent. As soon as Robert opened 
his month, my hands became damp and ray forehead was covered 
with beads of perspiration; even though I knew that words came 
easily to him, I v/as frightened. Fortunately I was soon completely 
occupied with his speech. Robert spoke without affectation, with a 
logic so shaip that it seemed almost violent. He offered no pro- 
gram; rather, he dictated tasks to us. And they were so urgent 
that you couldn’t fail to carry them out: victory was assured by its 
very necessity. Around me, people were smiling, tbeir eyes shone, 
each recognized his own assurance on the faces of his neighbors. 

, No, that war will not have been in vain; mankind now knows only 
too well the price of resignation and selfishness. They’ll take their 
fate in their own hands, assure the triumph of peace, and they’ll 
win freedom and happiness everywhere on earth. It was clear, it 
was certain, it was simple common sense: humanity cannot want 
anything but peace, freedom, and happiness, and what is there to 
prevent it from achieving what it wants? Humanity alone reigns 
on earth; Behind everything Robert said was that crystal-dear 
principle. It dazzled us. When he finished, we applauded for a long 
time, and it was the truth we were applauding. I wiped my hands 
with my handkerchief. Peace was assured, the future was guaran- 
teed, &e near and the distant were one, indivisible. I didn’t listen 
to Saleve; he was as boring as Mericaud. But it didn’t matter; the 
game had been won, not just the meeting, but everything it stood 


SaiMzellc spoke last. Immediately he began to scold, to thunder 
a side-show barker. And I found myself back in my seat, amid 
powerless ^ I, which was stupidly getting drunk on 
wo^. They were neither promises nor predictions — just words, 

Pleyel I had seen the same light on 
w^d V Warsaw, Bnehsn- 
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with Charlier could reawaken his remorse; usually he reacts to a 

whole picture, not to a detail. _ . . , „ „ 

“In. any case, even if the S.R.L. is a mistake, I ra sure that no 

great disasters will result from it,” I said. i, “Vn,i 

“Little disasters count, too,” Robert replied. He hesitated. You 
have to be younger than I,” he said, “to believe that the future wi 1 
save everything. I feel that my responsibilities are more limited 
than before, but they are also heavier, clearer.” 

“What do you mean by that?” , j 

“Well, I’m beginning to think a little like you — that the death 
or unhappiness of an individual can’t be ignored. Oh, I know I m 
going against the stream,” he added. “The young of today ^ are 
much harder than we ever were; they’re even downright cynical. 
And I’m becoming sentimental.” 

“Don’t you think one might say rather that you’re becommg 
' more concrete than you used to be?” 

“I’m not sure. What does concrete mean?” Robert said. 

Yes, .he was certainly more vulnerable than he had been before. 
Fortunately, the meeting bore fruit; each day new members were 
added to the rolls. And in the'bargain, the Communists hadn’t de- 
clared war on the S.R.L; they merely spoke of it with a restrained 
ill will. There was hope that the movement would develop into 
something truly significant. The only dark cloud was that JJEspoir 
had nevertheless lost many of its readers and would soon be forced 
to call on Trarieux’s money. 

“Are you sure he’ll come through?” I asked, examining myself 
disapprovingly in the mirror. 

“Absolutely,” Robert replied. 

‘Then why are you going to this dinner?- Why are you dragging 
-me along?”* 

“Well, it can’t do any harm to keep him in a good mood,” Rob- 
ert said, sadly knotting his tie. ’“When you’re about to unburden a 
guy of eight million francs, you have to humor him a little.” 

“Eight million!” , 

“That’s right!” Robert said. "They’re as bad off as all that! It’s 
Luc’s fault, of course. What stubbornness! And there’s no other 
way out; they’ll be forced to take Trarieux’s money. Samazelle 
made a little investigation of his own and he claims they can’t 
hold out much longer.” 

Well, I said, “then I’m resigned to it. L’Espoir is well worth a 
boring dinner.” 

We were ^1 smiles as we entered the huge study. Samazelle 
sporting a h^t gray flannel suit which emphasized his corpulence’ 
was already there, together with his wife. Trarieux, too, was all 
smiles; he had no visible wife, but with him was a tall girl with 
lusterless hair who reminded me of my pious college clSsmates 
In a dining room with a black-and-white tiled floor we were 

thrcoffL^Ta" and prepared with meticulous care. With 

the coffee, Traneux offered liqueurs but no cigars- 'samnwUp -n/niiM 
certainly have appreciated a cigar; nevertheless he delighted openly 
m sayonng an old cognac. It bad been a long time since I last^ 
^ foot m the home of a real bourgeois and theVxSnc^w^ com- 
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foriins. Sometimes I think that all the intellectuals I know ha 
something suspect about them, but whenever I meet a bourgee 
my belief that they arc no less suspect is promptly reaflirmed. 
Nadine and the life I permit her to lend arc certainly strange, but 
that dried-up virgin who was pouring cotTce witli an oppressed air 
seemed much more dreadful. If 1 stretched her out on my couch, 
I’m sure she'd have a few things to tell me. And Trarieux! To me, 
his elaborate simplicity was extremely suspect. His ill-conccnicd 
vanity clashed violently with his too-cntluisiastic admiration for 
Samazelle. For a short while they exchanged reminiscences about 
Ite ■Resistance; then thc.y congratulated each other on the success 
of the meeting, and Samazcllc declared, ‘The thing that augurs ex- 
ceptionally well is that we’re making progress in the provinces, A 
year from now we’ll have two hundred thousand members, or we'll 
have lost the game." 

"We won’t lose it!” Trarieux said. He turned toward Robert, 
who until now had been quieter than he should have been. "Our 
movement had the great good fortune of being created precisely at 
the opportune moment. The proletariat is beginning to understand 
that the Communist Party is actually betraying its true interests. 
And a large number of clear-headed bourgeois realize, as I do, 
that they will have to accept the liquidation of their class.” 

"Which stiil won’t give us two hundred thousand members one 
year from now. And the game won’t be lost for all that,” Robert 
said acidly, "nicrc's no point in our lying to each other.” 

"My experience has taught me tliat if you're satisfied with a 
little, you won't get very much,” Trarieux said. ‘There’s no point, 
cither, in limiliug our ambitions!" 

"What matters is that we not limit our efforts,” Robert said. 

"Ah, permit me to say that we’ve a long way to go to fully ex- 
ploit all our possibilities,” Trarieux proclaimed authoritatively. 
“It’s distressing that the organ of the S.R.L. is so terribly unequal 
to its task; L'Espairs circulation is ridiculously low.” 

“nut it's gone down because of its affiliation with the S.R.L.,” I 
said. 

Trarieux gave me an annoyed look, and I thought that if he had 
had a wife she wouldn't speak very often without being spoken to. 

■’No,” ho said .almost rudely. “It's lack of vitality.” 

"Tltc fact is that I.'Espoir used to have a large audience,” Rob- 
ert said stifily. 

_ Softly, Samazcllc said, “It took advantage of the surge of enthu- 
siasm that followed the liberation.” 

“We have to look things in the face," Trarieux said. "We all ad- 
imre Perron enough to have the right to talk about him in com- 
plctc. fr.anknc.ss, He’.s a marvelous writer, but he has no iicad for 
]pu)tics and he's not a businessman. And having Luc at his side 
doesn’t help things much.” 

J knew that Robert more or less shared those opinions, but ho 
shook his head. "In aligning himself with the S.R.L., Perron al- 
ienated lioth the right and the Communists. And his finances arc 
too limited to fight an uphill battle," 

I'm absolutely convinced,” Trarieux said, cnunciatinc each svl- 
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lable clearly, “that if a man like Samazelle were running VEspoir 

circulation would double in a very fe\y weeks. „ v 

Robert’s eyes lingered for an instant on Samazelle s fa . 

Crisply, he said, “But he isn’t.’ . - t 

Trarieux waited a moment, and then ventured, ^ Supposing 1 
made Perron an offer to buy the paper for Samazelle, letting him 
pick his own price?” 

Robert shrugged his shoulders. Try it, he said. 

“You don’t think he’d accept?” 

“Put yourself in his place.” , t . i. o 

“Very well, then. And if I asked to buy only Lucs share? Or, 
if necessary, a third of each of their shares?” _ 

“It’s their paper, you understand,” Robert replied. “They created 
it, and they’re determined to be their own masters. - 
“That’s too bad,” Trarieux said. ■ 

“Perhaps. But no one can do anything about it.” 

Trarieux began pacing quietly before us. “I’m not the tj'pe who 
gives up easily,” he said with a smile. “When someone tells me 
something is impossible, I immediately want to prove the op- 
posite. Let me say this too — the interests of the S.R.L. seem much 
more important to me than any personal feelings, even the most 
honorable,” he added gravely. 

Samazelle looked disturbed. “If you’re thinking about that plan 
you mentioned to me the other day,” he said, “I’tc already told 
you that I can’t go along with it.” 

“And I replied that I understood your scruples,” Trarieux said, 
smiling briefly. He gave Robert a somewhat defiant lock. “1 hay 
up all of L'Espoir's debts and then let Perron make his chedee; 
cither he takes on Samazelle or I put him out of business.” 

“Perron would choose bankruptcy rather than gh'e in tc- hlsch- 
mail,” Robert said scornfully. 

“All right. He goes bankrupt and I start another racer whh 
Samazelle at its head.” 

“No,” Samazelle groaned. 

“I hope you understand,” said Robert “that the SJL£_ 
have absolutely nothing to do with such a parer. Arc such in- 
duct on your part would lead to your e.tcin 5 r~ ha; 

movement.” 

Trarieux studied Robert as if to gauge the srenr± cf hr ex- 
position. He must have been quickly szihesL f-~ he haernen r 
beat a retreat. “I never actually thonsh: cf rmrer th'^ 1-r.- 

effcct, he said cheerfully, ‘i merelv thonrin c' err* - r? 

Perron’s hand. But the success of f 

rnatter of ^ave concern to you,” he addsi re— cacdh 
the circulation and you double vonr 

I know,” Robert replied. “Em I -eesa: — 

only mistake Perron and Luc -jn; 
working with far too little monev. Trs iSr iher 
the Mpital which you so generoasiTpn: ac'ihe- 
the difference.” - .r- at 
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Robert's face hardened. “Exctisc me.” he said. "In April you tc 
me you were rc.idy to back UEspoir without any conditions.” 

I studied Samazclle from the comer of my eye; he didn’t seem 
nil emb.arras.scd. His wife, however, looked tortured, but she alwr 
looked that way. 

"I didn’t say that.” Trarieux replied. "I said that politically t 
policies of the paper would, of course, be decided by the leaders 
the S.R.L., and that I wouldn’t interfere. There was no question 
anything else.” 

“Because there didn't seem to be anything else to be qui 
tioned,” Robert said indignantly. “I promised Perron his comph 
independence, and it was on the strength of that promise that 
took the enormous risk of aftiliating L'Espoir with the S.R.L.” 

"You will admit that 1 don’t have to consider myself bound 
your promises,” Trarieux said amiably. “Besides, I don’t see \y' 
Perron should refuse. After all, Samar.cllc is his friend.” 

“That isn’t tlic point. If he had any idea that we had plott 
behind his back to force his hand, he’d become all the more stii 
born. And 1 would understand it,” Robert said vehemently. 

He seemed extremely annoyed and so was I, especially since 
knew Henri’s feelings in regard to Samazclle. 

“I can be stubborn, too,” Trarieux replied. 

“.Samazcllc’s position would be pretty ticklish if he join 
L'Espoir against Pcrron’.s will," Robert said. 

“I agree completelyl” Samazclle said. “Under different circui 
.stances I’d feel that tb'mc to breathe new life into a paper in iro 
We would be right in my line. But I’d never let myself be forced i 
Perron against his will.” 

"You’ll excuse me if I look on ibis deal as something that is 
a sen.cc my own personal problem,” Trarieux said ironically, 
U.avc no intention of making any money out of it, but 1 absolute 
i refuse to squander millions for nothing. I want results. If Pern 
refuses to work with you, or you witli him,” he said to Samazcll 
*TH <Irop the whole thing. I never get involved in a venture if 
feel it's bound to fail. That .seems to me a sound point of view, 
any case," he concluded drily, “noticing can make me change n 
mind." 

“It seems useless to me to argue about this until you’ve spoki 
to Perron," S.smazelle said. 'Tm convinced he’ll be co-operafiv 
After .all, we're all interested in the stune thing — the success of tl 
movement.” 

"Yes, Perron will ccrt.ainly undcrsi.and the .advisability of a fe 
concessions, csiseci.ally if jou try to make him understand,” Tn 
rieux s.aid to Rol>cri. 

Robert shrugged liis shoulders. “Don’t count on me," he rcplici 

The conversation dragged on for a little while longer. When v 
found ourselves at the foot of the sfainvay half .an hour later, 
said, ‘Tire whole tiling stinks. Ex.acily what did Trarieux say t 
you in .^pril?" 

"We spoke only of the political aspects of the matter,” Robci 
replied. 


•■And you promfed Heun “ "if 1 
■Mayte," Robert lephed Hid been tl» B 

wouldn’t have convinced him. t 

far’ otherwise you’d never accomplish anything. t,**)” t acVpil 

“Why St you put it squarely to Traneux tonight? I asked 

“EiSS Ui Ms prornises without imposing condiuons, or 

you break with him, you throw him out of the S-K-h. 

^ “What then?” 'Robert said. “Suppose he chooses the break? The 
davSri needs cash, what wUl he do?” We continued walking m 
S ^nd Men Robert said abropUy,;‘If Henri loses the paper 

because of me, Vll never forgive myself. ^ a u *• « 

I thought of Henri’s smile the night of the victory celebration. 

I had asked him, “You didn’t want to get into the swim? Md he 
had answered, “Not madly.” Subjecting L’Espoir to the dommation 
of the S.R.L. had been painful to him; he loved that paper, he 
loved his freedom, and he had no love at all for Samazelle. What 
was happening to him was downri^t shameful. But Robert looked 
so glum that I kept my thoughts to myself. I said only, “1 cant 
nderstand why you put so much faith in Trarieux; I don’t take to 
lim at all.” . 

“I was wrong/' Robert replied curtly. He thought for a moment. 
I’m going to ask Mauvanes for the money-’t 
“Mauvanes won’t give it to you,” I said. 

“I’ll ask others. There are plenty of guys with money. I’m 
Dound to dig up one who’ll go along with us.” 

“It seems to me that to go along with you a man would have to 
be both a millionaire and a member of the S.R-L.,” I said. “And 
that’s a rather unusual combination.” 

“I’ll keep looking,” Robert said. “And at the same time Hi work 
on Trarieux through Samazelie. Samazelle can’t 1st hirncelf ce 
foisted on somebody.” 

“It didn’t seem to bother him too much,” I said. I shnizgs-d 
shoulders. “Wellj you can always try,” * 

Robert saw Mauvanes the next day; Mauvanes vras fceresred. 
but naturally he didn’t promise anything. Robert saw otter 
who weren’t interested at all. As for me, I was cuhe worried; dg 
whole matter lay heavy on my heart. Hovrever, f didn't speai tc 
Robert about it, because I try as much as pos';:.b!s rxt tc be one cf 
those women who doubles a man’s worries by sbarinz ilsr- h " I 
thought of it constantly. “Robert shouldn't have ds-e d'a' " f 
would say to myself. And then I said, “He wc-''i^ 
it before,” An odd thought that! And what ezicriv did fc 
He said that his responsibilities seemed heavier ard 
than they used to because he could no longer roe the fcxre ar 
, . ; he v/as in more of a hurry to a.cf.ieve hit 

to 


jjc v/as m more oi a f.urrv 

which made him less scrupulous. I V,y 

one IS as close to a person as I am to Report, fo lO 

betray him, ' ■■ 

Nadine and Lambert got back a few,- dav-; jzr 
return was a happy diversion; thev were tar-ed 

embarrassed as a young married 
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■ “Nadine would make a first-class reporter,” .Lambert Siud. 
“When it comes to getting in any place and 'making anybody talk, 
she’s terrific.” 

“Sometimes this business can be lots of fun,” Nadine granted 
cockily. 

But the thing in which she took the greatest pride was her dis- 
covery during the trip of the country house I had been futileiy 
dreaming about for weeks. And only thirty kilometers from Paris! 
I was enchanted at first sight by the yellow fajade with its blue 
shutters, the rank lawn, the small caretaker’s cottage, the wild 
roses. Robert, too, was delighted by it, and we signed the lease at 
once. The interior was ramshackle, the paths Ml of nettles, but 
Nadine announced that she would take charge of putting every- 
thing in good shape. Suddenly, she lost interest in her secretarial 
job, left it for a while longer to her substitute, and together with 
Lambert set up quarters in the little cottage. They divided their 
time between planning their book, gardening, and painting walls. 
With his bronzed skin, his hands callused from gripping the handle 
bars of his motorcycle, and his hair which Nadine systematically 
rumpled, Lambert looked a little less like a dandy. Nevertheless, 
he hardly gave the impression of being a manual laborer. But I 
had no other choice than to put ray faith in them. 

Nadine returned to Paris from time to time, but it wasn’t until 
the eve of our departure for Auvergne that she permitted us to 
come to St Martin. She called us up and ceremoniously invited us 
to dinner. 

“TeU Father we’re going to have mayonnaise; it’s Lambert’s spe- 
cialty.’’ 

But Robert declined the invitation. “Whenever Lambert secs me, 
he always feels he’s got to attack me. Then Tm forced to answer 
him, which annoys everyone, and me most of all,” he said regret- 
fully. 

As a matter of fact, Lambert always was aggressive in Robert’s 
presence. It was quite rare to find people who didn’t feel obliged 
to invent an attitude when they were with Robert. “When you 
come right down to it, how alone he is!” I thought. It was never to 
him that they spoke, but to some distant, stiff, artificial person 
who had nothing in common with him but the name. He who so 
much used to enjoy being in the 'thick of the crowd was now un- 
able to prevent his name from creating a barrier betw'cen himself 
Md others; eteryone constantly, mercilessly made him remember 
it. And no one bothered about the man of flesh and blood Robert 
really was, with his laughter, his tenderness, his fits of anger, his 
insomnia. Just before leaving the house to take the bus, I asked 
him once more to come with me. 

“It would be an unpleasant evening," he said. "Mind you, I don’t 
dislike Lambert. But . . .” 

"He’s been very good for Nadine,” I said. “This is the first time 
she’s ever agreed to work with anybody.” 

Robert smiled. “And was she proud to sec her name in print! 
That one who had nothing but scorn for literaturct" 
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“So much the better!” I said. “It’II^ encourage her to continue,’ 
[t’s just the kind of work that suits her. _ 

Robert put his hand on my shoulder. ‘Your mmds a little easier 
about your daughter’s future now, isn’t itT ^ 

‘‘Yes.” ' 

“Then why are you putting off writing to Romieux?” Robert 
asked sharply. ‘‘You haven’t the slightest reason to hesitate any 

“A lot of things can happen between now and January,” I said 

^''Rotdeux was clamoring loudly for an answer, .but the thought 
of giving him a final yes or no panicked me. 

“Listen,” Robert said. “It’s obvious that Nadine can get along 
perfectly well without you. Besides — and you yourself have said 
this often — ^nothing would do her more good than learning to do 


without us.” 

“That’s true,” I said without enthusiasm. 

Robert looked perplexed, “You do want to take that trip, don’t 
you?” he asked. 

"Of course!” 1 .replied, and immediately a feeling of panic over- 
whelmed me. ‘-‘But I don’t want to leave Paris. I don’t want to 
leave you.” 

“How silly you are, my little silly,” he said tenderly. “When you 
leave me, you always come back to find me exactly the same. And 
you’ve even admitted that you don’t miss me when you’re away,” 
he added with a laugh. 

“That was before,” I said. “But now, with all the problems 
you’ve taken on yourself, 1 worry.” 

Robert studied me seriously. “You Worry too much. Yesterday 
it was Nadine, today it’s me. Don’t you think it’s becoming a 
mania?” 

“Perhaps,” I replied. 

“No question about it,” he said. “You’re developing a little 
peacetime neurosis, like the others. You never used to be like 
that!” , 


Robert’s smile was tender,, but the idea that my absence might 
upset him seemed to him the invention of a sick mind. He could do 
perfectly well without me for three months, for at least three 
months. I could only share, not eliminate, that loneliness to which 
his name, his age, and people’s attitudes condemned him. And if 
I didn’t share it, it would weigh upon him neither more nor less 
heavily. 


'Forget all those doubts!” Robert said. “Hurry up and write 
that letter, or that trip will slip right out from under your nose.” 

“I’ll write him as soon as 1 get back from St. Martin— -if everv- 
*hing IS really all right,” 1 said. ^ 

‘^Eyen if everything isn’t all right,” Robert insisted. 

^ are things going with Mauvanes?” 

1 told you— he s taking a vacation and he’ll give me a definite 
mswer m October. But he practically promised me the moS ” 
ilobcrt smiled. He, too, wants to stay on the left.” 
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■ “Nadine would make a first-class reporter,” Lambert sail 
“When it comes to getting in any place and making smybody tail 
she’s terrific." 

“Sometimes this business can be lots of fun,” Nadine grante 
cockily. 

But the thing in which she took the greatest pride was her di 
covery during the trip of the country house I had been futile! 
dreaming about for weeks. And only thirty kilometers from Pari; 
I was enchanted at first sight by the yellow fagade with its blu 
shutters, the rank lawn, the small caretaker’s cottage, the wil 
roses. Robert, too, was delighted by it, and we signed the lease i 
once. The interior was ramshackle, the paths full of nettles, bi 
Nadine announced that she would take charge of putting evert 
thing in pod shape. Suddenly, she lost interest in her secretari: 
job, left it for a while longer to her substitute, and together wit 
Lambert set up quarters in the little cottage. They divided thei 
time between planning their book, gardening, and painting wall: 
With his bronzed skin, his hands c^lused from gripping the handl 
bars of his motorcycle, and his hair which Nadine systematical! 
rumpled, Lambert looked a little less like a dandy. Neverthelesi 
he hardly gave the impression of being a manual laborer. But 
had no other choice than to put my faith in them. 

Nadine returned to Paris from time to lime, but it wasn’t unti 
the eve of our departure for Auvergne that she permitted us t* 
come to St. Martin. She called us up and ceremoniously invited u 
to dinner. 

“Tell Father we’re going to have mayonnaise; -it’s Lambert’s spe 
cialty.” 

But Robert declined the invitation. “Wlicnevcr Lambert secs me 
he always feels he’s got to attack me. Then I’m forced to answe 
him, which annoys eveo'one, and me most of all,” he said regret 
fully. 

As a matter of fact, Lambert always was aggressive in Robert’ 
I presence. It was quite rare to find people who didn’t feel obligee 
^ to invent an attitude when they were with Robert. “When yoi 
come right down to it, how alone he is!’’ I thought It was never 1( 
him that they spoke, but to some distant, stiff, artificial persoi 
who had nothing in common with him but the name. He who si 
much used to enjoy being in the 'thick of the crowd was nov/ un 
able to prevent his name from creating a bauier between himsel 
and others; everyone constantly, mercilessly made him remembe 
it. And no one bothered about the man of flesh and blood Rober 
really was, with his laughter, his tenderness, his fits of anger, hi 
msomnia. Just before leaving the house to take the bus, I askee 
him once more to come with me. 

It would be an unpleasant evening,” he said. “Mind you, I don’ 
dislike Lambert. But . . .” 

“He’s been very good for Nadine,” I said. “This is the first timi 
she’s ever agreed to work with anybody.” 

Robert smiled. “And was she proud to see her name in print 
That one who had nothing but scorn for literature!” 
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henelf obeyed, she stopped questioning herself. She thoroughly 
enjoyed playing the mistress of the house, and it had been a long 
time^ sincS I had seen her so cheerful. Between the salad bowls ^d 
platters of cold cuts, Lambert placed a large bowl of firm, sinooth 
mayonnaise, and, with Nadine not participating, we emptied a 
bottle of white wine. Enthusiastically, they told me of^tneir plans; 
first Belgium, Holland, Denmark— all the occupied countnes; and 


then the rest of Europe. „ 

“And to think I’d made up my mind to drop newspaper work, 
Lambert said. “Without Nadine, I’d surely have given it up. And' 
let me tell you something: she’s much better at it than I. Pretty 
soon she won’t be wanting me to go along with her any more.” 

“That’s why you don’t want to let me drive your lousy motor- 
cycle,” she sighed. “And it’s so easy! I know it is!” 

“Easy to break your neck, you little nut.” 

He smiled at her froiri the depths of his soul; in his eyes she was 
dowed with qualities which completely escaped me. I could 
:ver see her except from one point of view — as my daughter. For 
c, she had only two dimensions; she was flat. Lambert uncorked 
second bottle of wine. He didn’t know how to drink; his eyes 
ere already glassy, his cheeks red, and beads of sweat were form- 
ig on his brow. ' 

“Don’t drink too much,” Nadine said. 

“Don’t start playing mother,” he said. “You know what hap- 
ens when you start playing mother?” 

Nadine’s face hardened. “Don’t talk nonsense,” she said. 

Lambert took off his jacket. “I’m hot,” 

“You’re going to catch cold.” 

“I never catch cold.” He turned toward me and said, “Nadine 
loesn’t want to believe it, but I’m pretty rugged. I may not be a 
)ig bruiser, but there are some things I can take better than a pro- 
Bssional athlete.” 

“VVe’ll see about that when we cross the Sahara by motorcycle!” 
Madine said cheerfully. 

“And we will cross it!” Lambert said. “You can go anywhere on 
1 motorcycle!” He looked at me and asked, “Don’t you believe we 
can do it?” 


“I have no idea," I replied, 

“In any case, we’re going to try,” he said decisively. “You have 
to give everything a try! Just because a man’s an intellectual it 
doesn t mean he has to spend his life in slippers.” 

Agreed,” Na^e said, laughing. “We’ll cross the Sahara, and 
the plateaus of Tibet, and we’ll e.xplore the jungles of the Ama- 


Lambert reached for the bottle; Nadine grabbed his wrist “N 
you’ve had too much already.” ^ 

“Not at all.” He got up and walked a few steps “Am I sta 
genng? A miracle of balance!” ^ ^ 

s see you juggle," Nadine said. 

One of my specialties," Lambert said to me He teev 
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“He really promised?” 

“Yes. And when Mauvanes makes a promise, he keeps it,” 

“That takes a weight off my heart,” I said. Mauvanes was solid; 
I felt reassured. “You still don’t intend to talk it over with Henri?” 
I asked. 

“What for? What could he do? I got him into this mess; it’s up 
to me to get him out of it.” Robert' shrugged his shoulders. “And 
then there’s the chance he’ll blow up and throw everything out the 
window. No, I’ll talk to him when I have the money.” 

“You’re right,” I said. I got up. 

Robert got up, too, and smiled at me. “Stop worrying — and have 
a nice evening.” 

“I'll do my best.” 

Robert was, of course, right; that vague sense of worry, I felt 
through my whole being dated from the liberation. Like so many 
others, I was having trouble readapting myself. The evening at St, 
Martin would teach me nothing new. It was neither because of 
Nadine nor because of Robert that I hesitated answering Romieux; 
my worry involved only me. All during the bus ride", I kept asking 
myself whether or not I would ever be able to shake it off. I pushed 
open the garden gate. A table was set under the linden tree and I 
could hear voices coming from inside the house;- 1 went directly 
into the kitchen. Nadine was standing beside Lambert who, a nap- 
kin tied around his neck, was furiously beating a thin sauce. 

“You’ve come at the height of the tragedy!” she said to me 
cheerfully. ‘The mayonnaise is ruined!” 

“Hello,” Lambert said somberly. “Yes, it’s ruined. And I never 
ruin it!” 

“I tell you it can still be saved,” Nadine said. “Keep going!” 

“No, it’s done for!” 

“You’re beating it too hard.” 

“I tell you it’s done for,” Lambert repeated angrily, 

“Let me show you how to save a mayonnaise that hasn’t come 
off,” 1 said. 

1 poured the thin sauce down the drain and held out two new 
eggs to Lambert. “See what you can do with these.” 

Nadine smiled. “Sometimes you come up with a good idea,” she 
said impartially. She took me by the arm. “How's Father?” 

“Oh, he needs a good long vacation!” 

“When you get back from your bicycle trip, the house will be 
ready and waiting,” Nadine said. “Come and see what we've done 
with it already!” 

Crowded with ladders and buckets of paint, the living-room-to- 
be still bad the sad feeling of all unfinished construction. But the 
walls of my bedroom had been patched and were finished in a 
rough coat of dusty pink; Robert’s room was done in pale ocher. 
They had done a good job. 

"It’s marvelous! Who did it? He or you?” 

“Both of us. I give the orders, he carries them out. He’s been 
working like a horse, and he’s very obedient,” she said, beaming. 

1 laughed. “You worked that out well!” 

Nadine needed to give orders to be sure of herself; busy making 
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herself obeyed, she stopped questioning herset 
enjoyed playing the mistress of the house, and it nad cieen^ -ezg 
time since I had seen her so cheerful. Between me sslad cowiS mm 
platters of cold cuts, Lambert placed a la^e bowl of man, smccm 
mayonnaise, and, with Nadine not pnrticipZi^z, we 2 

bottle of white wine. Enthusiastically, they tola me oijrear rmnst 
first Belgium, Holland, Denmark— all the occupied ccnmiies; and 
then the rest of Europe. 

“And to think I’d made up my mind to drop newspaper wcri,’ 
Lambert said. “Without Nadine, I’d surely have it np^.-md 

let me tell you something: she’s much ’certer at t. man L 
soon she won’t be wanting me to go along with her any rmre."' 

“That’s why you don’t want to let me dirre yam Zcnay rncmr- 
cycle,” she sighed. “And it’s so easy! I know it ial” 

“Easy to break your neck, you littie nut.” 

He smiled at her from the depths of his soul; in his sys ahs wa-a 
endowed with qualities which completaiy escaped are. I cau.'d 
never see her e.xcept from one point of view — as aoy danghrer. Far 
me, she had only two dimensions; she was fan Lamcerr mxuried 
a second bottle of wine. He didn’t know how tc hi; eye; 

were already glassy, his cheeks red, and bead; of oweaa r/ere 
ing on his brow. • 

“Don’t drink too much,’’ Nadine said. 

"Don’t start playing mother,” he said. “Ycti v/hai hap- 

pens when you start playing mother?” 

Nadine’s face hardened. “Don't talk nonaenoe," ;.hs laiL 

Lambert took off his jacket “I’m hot” 

“You’re going to catch cold.” 

“I never catch cold.” He turned toovard me and vaid, “'.''•'a.dho'S 
doesn’t want to believe it but I'm pretty rugged, / .v.ay .V/> .ie a 
big bruiser, but there are some thing; I ca.n take hett-sr thar: a prr^ 
Sessional athlete.” 

"We’ll see about that when we cro;; ea.hara 07 
'ladine said cheerfully. 

“And we will cross it!” Lambert .said. “Yot; oa.'; g,'/ {/;, 

i motorcycle!” He looked at me and a;ked, ‘'Ly.v’j: />/.;. ivi.Zj/-; >/'; 
:an do it?” 


“I have no idea,” I replied, 

“In any case, we’re going to try,” he aaid '"'A/-; h;, /'; 

.0 give everything a try! Just bscauve a r.'.an'.i an U 

doesn’t mean he has to spend hh life In 
“Agreed,” Nadine said, laughmg, ‘'V/s'i! a.m/.;; ,‘,vy 
the plateaus of Tibet, and v/e’Jl exp.V.rs th.> 'd 

zon.” 

Lambert reached for the bottle; ,* la/Jh’,/; 'nir //// 'L ' 

you’ve had too much already.” ' , , , , , 

“Not at all.” He got up and a ;.'/// 

gcring? A miracle of balanoe!” 

“Let’s see you juggle,” Nadine sauL <1 

“One of my specialtie,;.'' Land":;/* ■ , 

oranges, threw them in the iuft ti, 
the lawn. Nadine let out om of in 
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"Idiot!” she said tenderly. With a comer of her apron, she wiped 
Lambert’s dripping brow; he happily abandoned himself to her 
care. “He really does have social talents,” she said. “He knows 
such funny songs! Would you like to hear him sing one?” 

“I’ll sing Heart of a Pig," Lambert said decisively. 

Nadine laughed so hard while he was singing that tears came to 
her eyes. As for me, I found in Lambert’s gaiety an awkwardness 
that was alrhost pathetic; it almost seemed as if be were trying to 
slough off his skin by acting the part of a clumsy clown. But it 
stuck obstinately to his body. His grimaces, his comical voice, 
the sweat which streamed down his cheeks, the troubled fever in' 
his eyes made me feel ill at ease. I was relieved when he finally 
threw himself down beside Nadine, who caressed his head with a 
happy, possessive look. 

“You’re a good little boy,” she said. “Calm down now; rest.” 

She liked playing nurse, and he enjoyed being 'coa.\ed. And they 
had many things in common: their past, their youth, their rancor 
against words and ideas, their dreams of adventure, their vague 
ambitions. Perhaps they would be able to give each other confi- 
dence, contrive for themselves new undertakings, successes, hajv 
piness. One was nineteen, the other twenty-five; how young the 
future was! No, they weren’t survivors. “And I?” I thought. “Am I 
really buried alive in the past"? No!” I answered myself emphati- 
cally. “No!” Nadine and Robert could get along wiiLout me; they 
had only been excuses. I was simply a victim of my own coward- 
ice, and suddenly it made me feel ashamed. An airplane carrying 
me off, a giant city, and for three months no other task but to 
learn and to enjoy myself. So much freedom, so much that would 
be new to me! How I wanted it! It was no doubt foolhardy for me 
to go wandering in the world of the living, I who had built myself 
a sheltered little nest. Too bad! I’d have to chance if. I stopped 
trying to suppress the joy which was engulfing me. Yes, this very 
-evening I’d answer yes. To survive is, after all, perpetually to be- 
•gin to live again. I hoped I would still know how. 


/ 


Chapter Five 

Henri turned over on his board; the wind was whistling through 
cracks in t^ stone walls and despite his blanket and sweaters he 
‘00 cold to fall asleep. But his head was hot and buzzing as 
It he had a touch of fever; and perhaps he did — a pleasant fever 
produced by the sun, fatigue, and too much red v/ine. Where ex- 
actly was he? In case, somewhere where no one had any 
reason to be. Bat how restful it was! No regrets, no questic.us; 
hose moments of msomnia were as serene as a dreamless sltsp. 
e had gnen up a good many things: he no longer wrote, didn't 
enjoy each day; but what he had gained in e.xchange was tremen- 
at peace with his conscience. Far from the earth ax; 
Krv from the cold, from the wind, from his weary 

y, he was doating in a path of innocence, and innomme xx 
DU as e-xhuararing as voluptuousness. He raised C-i' 

° instant and, seeing the dark mile, me nn- 

and that man who wns bus3y wri 
taction, I inust he hi 'Vffddi- 

itT i rSiall-* S&S- jOil 

^ was getunt a n 

I thought you were Br. Fanstns.” 

Wrapped in h;-->»*r — ^ w; 

in the 7 ?^ 

were still asleep and -w := en*'" 

«rpet of clonal— -/ 
slants, the wind tore 

ot farmland could 
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“You’ve chosen weU,” he said to Auue that eveuiug. “It’s beau- 
tiful country.” 

“It’ll be nice tomorrow, too. Would you lUe to see the mapT* 

la the ina where they had just dined, they were drinking 2 mur- 
derously strong white liquor. Dubreuilh hod oireodv- set up his 
paraphernalia at one end of an oilcloth-covered table. 

“Yes,” Henri said. His eyes obediently followed ±e renal point 
along red, yellow, and white lines- “How can you choose herneen 
those little roads?” 

"Thai’s the fun of it.” 

The fun of it, Henri thought the next day, was seeing how per- 
fectli' the future followed your plans: every ttnn, every up- 
grade and downgrade, every hamlet was in its foreseen place, 
Trliat security! You felt as if your life was a cocoon spun irora 
within your own body. And yet the metamorphosis of primed 
words and lines into real roads, real houses, gave you what no 
man-made creation can give: reality. That waterfall was forecast 
on the map by a little blue mark; it was for all that no less star- 
tling to come upon it, huge and foaming, at the end of a twisting 
gorge. 

“How satisfying it is to look," Henri said. 

“Yes, only there’s no end to loo'iing,” Dubreuilh said regret- 
fully. “Looking gives you both everything and nothing.” 

Dubreuilh didn't look at everjthing, but when he became fas- 
cinated with something then there really was no end to it. Henri 
and Anne had to climb down behind him, from rock to rock, to 
the foot of the watery cliff; barefooted, he went into the seething 
caldron until the water reached the bottoms of his shorts. NVhen 
he came back and sat down on the edge of the pool, he aimounccd 



categoricaJly, ‘That’s the most beautiful waterfall we've ever 
seen.” 

“You always prefer what you’re looking at,” Anne said, laugh- 
ing. 

“It’s all in black and white," Dubreuilh said. ‘That’s what’s so 
beautiful about it. I was looking for colors, but there's not a trace 
of a color. And for the first time I’ve seen with my own eyes that 
black and whitc are exactly the same. You ought to go into the 
water and walk as far as that big stone,” he said to Henri. ‘That’s 
where it bits you: the blackness of white, the whiteness of black. 
You actually see it!” 

“I’ll take your word for it,” Henri said. 

When you were with Dubreuilh, a stroll along the quays became 
as exciting as an expedition to the North Pole; Henri and Anne 
would often laugh together over this. The thing was that he didn't 
distinguish between seeing and discovering; no eye before his had 
ever seen a waterfall, no one knew what water was, what black 
and white were. By himself, Henri certainly would never have no- 
ticed all the details of that play of mist and foam, the shape-shift- 
ing, the ghostly apparitions, the tiny whirlpools which Dubreuilh 
scrutinized so closely, as if he were trying to determine the destiny 
of each drop of water. “You can get annoyed at him,” Henri 
thought, looking at Dubreuilh affectionately, “but you can’t get 
along without him.” When you were'with him, everything seemed 
important, living became a great privilege — and you lived twice as 
much. He transformed that leisurely trip across tJic French coun- 
tryside into a voyage of discovery. 

“You’d really surprise your readers," Henri said, smiling gt Du- 
breuith who, completely absorbed, was contemplating the last rays 
of the sun. 

“Why?” Dubreuilh asked in that shocked voice he always af- 
fected whenever someone spoke to him about himself. 

“You get the impression from your books that only people in- 
terest you and that nature counts hardly at all.” 

“People live in nature, don’t they?” 

For Dubreuilh, a landscape, a stone, a color was a single human 
truth; things never moved him in memory or dream, or by the 
feelings they might arouse in him, but only by the meaning he 
detected in them. Of course, he stopped more willingly to watch 
peasants harvesting a crop than to look at an empty meadow. And 
when he passed through a village his curiosity became insatiable; 
he wanted to know everything — what the villagers ate, how they 
voted, the details of their work, the shadings of their thoughts. He 
would use any pretext to gain entrance to a farmhouse, from buy- 
ing eggs to asking for a drink of water. And whenever he could, 
he engaged his hosts in long conversations. 

The evening of the fifth day out, Anne had a flat half way down 
a hill. After walking for more than an hour, they came to an iso- 
lated house inhabited by three toothless young women; each held 
a very dirty, rather chubby baby in her .arms. Dubreuilh set up 
shop in the middle of the dung-splattered courtyard and began re- 
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pairing the tube. While he was gluing patches on it, he look 
around greedily. 

. ‘Three women and no men . . , Peculiar, isn’t it?” 

‘The men are in the fields,” Anne said. 

“At this hour?” He plunged the rust-colored tube into a tub ar 
bubbles of air rose to the surface of the water. “Another hole! Li 
ten, do you think they might let us sleep in the stable?” 

“I’ll ask them.” 

Anne disappeared inside the house and returned almost imme 
diately. ‘They’re a little upset at our wanting to sleep in the hay 
but, they have nothing against it. Only they absolutely insist that 
ve drink something hot before turning in.” 

“I like the idea of sleeping here!” Henri said; “Because v/hsn it 
K)mes to being out of touch with things, we really are out of touch 
here!" 

By the Hght of a smoky lamp, they drank barley coffee and tried 
to carry on a conversation. The women were married to three 
brothers who jointly owned that poor small farm; ten days 'oe/ore, 
their men had gone down to Basse-Ard^he where they had htid 
themselv^ cut to gather Lavender, and the v/omea 'spent die Icnn, 
silent days feeding the animals and the chUdren. They lu'ii ime// 
how to manage a feedng smile, but they had almost fcrgcdso hc-.s' 
to s^ak. Here, chestnut trees grew and the rzzhls were chiisy; hs 
Atdkhe grew benches oi lavender and il to-ch mneh sweat vj ear.t 
a few francs. That was jnst about ail they kztew of the wtrln. Tei, 
.they were out of tenth with things, so far from essryutirg that 
when he stretched hhnself ctn in the hay. nreagv fmm aii the 


smells and sll the 


in that ciiei 
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“Nevertheless,” Henri said, “it must upset them to vaporize a 
whole city.” 

“I think there’s another reason for it,” Dubreuilh said. “They’re 
very pleased to be able to show the whole world just what they're 
capable of; that way they can carry out their policies as they will, 
and no one will dare to speak up.” 

“And they killed a hundred thousand people for that!” Anne e.v- 
claimed. 

They sat stupefied before their coffees, their eyes frozen to the 
horrifying words, repeating one after the other and then all to- 
gether the same useless phrases. 

“My God! What if the Germans had succeeded in making that 
bomb! What a narrow escape!” Anne said. 

“I’m not too happy to know that it’s in American hands cither,” 
Dubreuilh said. 

“They say here that the whole world can be blown up,” Anne 
said. 

“The way Larguet e.xplained it to me,” Henri said, "is that 
atomic energy — if some unfortunate accident should free it — 
wouldn’t blow up the earth but would devour its atmosphere. The 
earth would become a sort of moon.” 

' ‘That’s hardly more cheering,” Anne said. 

But when they set out again on a sun-drenched road, the horri- 
ble words had become empty of meaning. No, it wasn’t cheering. 
A city of four hundred thousand vaporized. Nature disintegrated 
— the words no longer awakened an echo in them. This day was in 
perfect order; the sky was blue, the leaves green, the thirsty sun a 
brilliant yellow, 'and the hours slipped by one by one from the 
freshness of dawn to the intense, quivering heat of noon. The earth 
was turning around the sun to which it had been assigned, indiffer- 
ent to its cargo of destinationless passengers. How could one be- 
lieve, under that infinitely tranquil sky, that those very passengers 
now had it within their power to transform the earth into a moon 
barren of life? Of course, after several days of wandering through 
nature, one came to realize that she, too, was a little mad; there 
was an exaggerated extravagance in the capricious majesty of the 
clouds, in the frozen actions and revolts of the mountains, in the 
scurrying of insects and the frantic proliferation of plant life. But 
it -was a gentle, stereotyped madness. How strange to think that 
when it passed through the human brain, this madness became 
organized into homicidal frenzy. 

".\nd you still have the courage to write!” Henri said as he sat 
down at the edge of a river and saw Dubreuilh taking his papers 
out of his knapsack. 

“He’s a monster,” Anne said. “He’d work in the ruins of Hiro- 
shima.” 

“He is working in the ruins of Hiroshima.” 

“Why not?” Dubreuilh asked. “There have always been ruins 
somewhere.” 

He unscrewed his pen and for a long moment stared emptily 
into space; it wasn’t, after all, so easy to write among those fresh, 
new mins. Instead of bending over his paper, he said abruptly, 
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“Ah, if only they didn’t make it impossible for us to be Commu- 
nists!” 

"Who do you mean?” Anne asked._ 

‘The Communists. Do you realize what a tremendous instru- 
ment of pressure that bomb is! I don’t think the Yanks will drop 
one on. Moscow tomorrow, but they can do it, and they won’t let 
anybody forget that they can. They won’t be able to control them- 
selves. Now, if ever, is the moment to close our ranks, but instead 
we’re simply repeating all the old prewar mistakes.” 

“You say we,” Henri said, “but it isn’t we who started it.” 

“Oh, our conscience is clear. What of it?” Dubreuilh said. 
‘That does us a lot of good, doesn’t it? If the break occurs we’ll 
be no less responsible for it than the Communists — in fact, even 
more so, since they’re the stronger.” 

“I don’t follow you,” Henri said. 

. “Agreed that they’re obnoxious. But in what truly concerns us, 
that makes no difference at all. From the moment they make us 
their enemies, we’ll be enemies, and it’s useless to say. ‘It’s their 
fault.’ Their fault or not, we’ll be the enemies of the only large 
)roletarian party in France. And that certainly is not what we 
vant.” 

“What do you suggest then? That we give in to their black- 
nail?” 

“I never thought that people who prefer to run away rather than 
deld were very clever,” Dubreuilh said. “Blackmail or not, we’ve 
50t to maintain the union.” 

“The only union they really look forward to is the dissolution of 
the S.R.L. and the adherence of all its members to the Communist 
Party.” 

“It might be that we'll even come to that.” 

“You would find it possible to join the C.P.?” Henri asked with 
surprise. “But there are so many things that keep you apart from 
the Communists!” 

“Oh, you leara to make the best of it,” Dubreuilh said. “If I had 
to, I could keep my mouth shut.” 

He took his papers and began jotting down words, Henri pulled 
a couple of books from his saddlebag and spread them out on the 
grass; since he had stopped writing, he had read a great many 
books, books which had taken him virtually around the world. For 
the past few days, he had been discovering India and China; there 
was nothing cheering about that, either. Many things became fu- 
tile when one thought of those hundreds of thousands of hungry 
.people. And perhaps his reservations in regard to the C.P. were 
also futile. TOat he held against them most of all was treating 
EKople ^ things;^ if you didn’t believe in their right to freedom, in 
their judgment, in them good will, then individuals weren’t v/orth 
bothering about. And if you do bother, you do it badly. But that 
particular grievance had no meaning except in France, in Europe, 
where people had attained a certain standard of living, a minimum 
of autonomy and sanity. When it came to huge masses brutalized 
by nusery and superstition, what, after all, did “treating them as 
men mean? They had to be fed. that’s all. American domination 
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meant the perpetual oppression and undernourishment of all the 
Oriental countries. Their only chance is the Soviet Union; the only 
chance to see humanity delivered from want, slavery, and stupidity 
is the Soviet Union. No effort, then, must be spared to help her. 
When millions of men are nothing .but animals bewildered by 
need, humanism' becomes laughable, and individuah'sm a dirty lie. 
Judging, deciding, discussing freely — how can anyone demand 
those superior rights for himself? Henri plucked a blade of grass 
and thoughtfully chewed it. Since, in any case, you can't live the 
way you’d really want to, why not renounce doing so completely? 
To lose yourself in the bosom of a large party, to blend your will 
with a huge collective will — what peace, what powerl You have 
only to open your mouth and you speak in the name of the whole 
earth; the future becomes your personal accomplishment. Consid- 
ering all that, it might well be worth it to submit to any number of 
unpleasant things. Henri tore another blade of grass from the 
ground. “Nevertheless, from day to day, I know I wouldn’t be able 
to take it easily,” he said to himself. “It’s impossible to believe 
what you don’t believe, want what you don’t want; to be a good 
militant, you need the faith of a fanatic. I don’t have it And that 
isn’t even the question,” he thought, annoyed by his idealism. 
“What good would my joining the Communist Party do? That’s 
the only Mncrete question. Obviously, it wouldn’t provide a single 
grain of rice for a single Hindu.” 

Dubreuilh had stopped questioning himself. He wrote, and each 
day he continued writing. In that field, nothing could silence him. 
One afternoon, while they were having lunch in a village at the 
foot of Mt. Aigoual, a storm burst out so violently that their bi- 
cycles were overturned; two saddlebags were carried away, and 
Ipubreuilh’s manuscript drifted off on a touent of mud. When he 
.fifhsd it out, the words dripped down in long black streaks on pa- 
' per saturated with yellowish water. Calmly, he dried the pages and 
rocopied the more damaged passages; he gave you the impression 
that, if necessary, he would have started his whole book over 
again, from beginning to end, with exactly the same equanimity. 
Since he was able to find reasons doggedly to continue writing, he 
was without doubt justified in doing so. And sometimes, watching 
his hand slip along the paper, Henri felt a sort of nostalgia in his 
own wrist. 

“Can't we read a few pages of your manuscript? How far have 
you gotten?” Henri asked one afternoon while they were sitting in 
a shady caf6 in Valence waiting for the beat to subside. 

“I’m writing a chapter on the idea of culture,” Dubreuilh said. 
“What’s the meaning behind the fact that man can’t stop talking 
about himself? And what makes certain men decide they can speak 
in the name of others? In other words, what is an intellectual? 
Doesn’t that decision make him a species apart? And in what 
measure is humanity able to recognize itself in the picture it paints 
of itself?” 

“And what’s your conclusion?” Henri asked. “That literature 
still means something?” 
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**0f course*** 

“Writing to prove that you’re justified in WTitingl” Henri said 
with a laugh. “That’s wonderful!” 

Dubreuilh looked at him curiously. “Look,” he said. You are 
going to start writing again one of these days?” 

“Oh, not today, in any case,” Henri replied. 

“Well, what’s the difference if it’s today or tomorrow?” 

“I’m pretty sure it won’t be tomorrow either.” 

“But why not?” Dubreuilh asked. 

“You’re writing an essay; well and good. But you’ve got to ad- 
mit that putting together a novel in these times is rather discour- 
aging-” ' . , 

“No, r refuse to admit it! And I’ll never understand why you 
gave up yours.” 

“Actually, it’s your fault,” Henri said, smiling. 

“What do you mean, my fault?” Dubreuilh turned indignantly 
to Anne. “Did you hear him?” 

“You preached action to me, and action got me fed up with 
literature.” Henri signaled to the waiter who.was standing against 
the cash register, half asleep. “I’d like another glass of beer. How 
, about you?” 

“No, I’m too warm,” Anne replied. 

Dubreuilh nodded his head in assent. “Explain yourself,” he 
said, resuming the conversation.- 

“Why should people give a damn about what I think, what I 
feel?” Henri said. “My little personal stories don’t interest anyone, 
and history, the big story, isA’t in my opinion a fit subject for a 
novel,” 

"But we all have our little personal stories which don’t interest 
anyone,” . Dubreuilh said. “That’s why we’re always discovering 
ourselves in our neighbor's. And if we know how to tell them well, 
in the end we-wind up interesting evei^one.” 

“That’s what I. thought when I started my book,” Henri said. He 
drank a deep gulp of beer. He had little desire to explain himself. 
He looked at the two old men who were playing backgammon at 
the other end of the long red ben'efa. How peaceful it was in that 
cafe! Yet that was just another lie! He forced himself to answer 
Dubreuilh. “The trouble is the only- personal things in an e.xperi- 
ence are the errors, the delusions. Once you’ve understood that, 
you no longer feel like telling about it.” 

“I don’t quite see your point,” Dubreuilh said. 

Henri hesitated. “Suppose you see a string of lights zi niriit 
along the bank of a river. It’s a pretty sight. But when von 
they light up cities where people are dying of huncer. thev lose ail 
their poetry, become nothing but a mirage. You?l tell me I con 
write about other things, about those people who are dvinn of 
..hunger, for example. But I’d rather discuss those things at lieerinas 
or m articles. " 

•‘tJ tell you that at all,” Dubreuilh said spiritedly 

Those lights shine for everyone. Obviously, the basic need is to 
have food to eat, but what good is eating you’m“eni“ d all the 
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little things that make life worth living? Why, for instance, are wc 
taking tin's trip? It's because we believe that landscapes aren’t mi- 
rages." 

“All right,” Henri said. "Let’s admit that some day everything 
will make sense again. But right now, there are so many things 
which are so much more important.” 

“But it makes sense right now,” Dubreuilh said. “Since it means 
something in our lives, it’s going to mean something in our books." 
He said, beginning to sound annoyed, “To hear you talk, you'd 
think tile left is dedicated to propagandist literature only, in which 
each and every word must enlighten the reader.” 

“You know that kind of literature doesn't appeal to me,” Henri 
said. 

“Yes, I know. But you’re not trying to do anything else. And 
there’s plenty to be done!” Dubreuilh looked at Henri pleadingly. 
“Of course, if you make a tiling of beauty out of those lights and 
forget what lies behind them, you're a bastard. But that's just it: 
you've got to find a w.ay to write about them which differs from 
the way the rightist esthetes ivrite; you’ve got to bring out at one 
and the same time the f.ict that they are pretty and that they shed 
light on misery. That's e.'cactly the task tlmt leftist iiteraluro should 
set itself,” he said e.N'citcdly. “Making us sec things in a new per- 
spective by setting them in tlieir true place. But let’s not impover- 
ish tlie world. Personal experiences — what you call mirages — do 
exist.” 

“Yes, they do exist,” Henri said without conviction. 

Perhaps Dubreuilh was right; perhaps there was a tvay of re- 
trieving everything, perhaps literature still had a meaning. But 
right now, understanding the world seemed more urgent to Henri 
than re-creating it in words. He preferred pulling from his saddle- 
bag a bound and printed book rather than a sheet of blank paper. 

“Do you know what’s going to happen?” Dubreuilh continued 
vehemently. “Books written by the guys on the right are going to 
wind up being better than ours, and the youth of the country will 
align itself with the Volanges.” 

“Oh, the Vohmges will never capture the youthl” Henri said. 
“Young people don't like the defeated." 

“It’s we who may soon seem to be the defeated,” Dubreuilh 
looked at Henri insistently. “I’m distressed that you’re not tvriting 
any more.” 

“I may get back to it soon,” Henri said. 

It was too hot to argue. But he knew he wouldn’t get back to it 
very soon. The advantage of not writing was that finally he had 
enough time to study and learn. In four months he had filled in a 
number of gaps, and when he returned to Paris in three days he 
would lay out a carefully planned course of studies; in a year or 
two he hoped to have at least a basic knowledge of political cul- 
ture. 

“Provided Paula isn’t back yet!” he said to himself tlie next 
morning while pedaling listlessly tlirough a forest, whose thin 
shadows barely weakened the fury of the sky. He had let Du- 
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breuilh and Anne ride on ahead of him and he was alone when he 
reached the clearing. Circles of sunlight quivered on the green 
grass, and he could not understand why he suddenly felt his heart 
grow heavy. It wasn’t because of the bumed-out hut which looked 
like so many other ruins, gently eaten away by indifference and 
time; perhaps it was because of the silence — not a bhd, not an in- 
sect, only the exaggerated sound of gravel crunching under the 
tires. Anne and Dubreuilh had gotten off their bicycles and were 
looking at something. Henri joined them. -They were looking at 
crosses, white crosses without names, without flowers. Vercors. 
That word, the color of burnt gold, the color of straw and ashes, 
coarse and dry as a wasteland but with a lingering mountain fresh- 
ness, was no longer the name of a legend. Vercors. It was this 
mountainous country with its lacy forests and its moist, rust- 
colored downs, where the hard sun lifted the crosses from the 
earth. 

They rode off in silence. The road became so steep that they had 
to get off their bicycles and walk. The heat filtered through the 
pale shadows and Henri felt the sweat streaming down his face, 
watched it dripping from Anne’s forehead and DubreuUh’s cop- 
pery cheeks. And in all their .hearts there ran the same refrain: 
“A fresh green field where they could pitch their tents.”Tt was one 
of those innocent, secret places of which one used to think, “Here 
at least war and hate will never manage to penetrate.” But they 
knew now that there was no refuge anywhere. Seven crosses. 

“There’s the top!” Aime cried out. 

Henri loved those moments when, after a long, blind ascent, he 
would look down upon a large patch of inhabit^ earth, with its 
fields, its hedgerows, its roads, its hamlets, dark-slate and pirik-tile 
roofs glistening in a bath of sunlight. The first thing he saw upon 
reaching the top was a chain of mountains leaning against the sky. 
And then he saw the huge plateau roasting naked under the sun. 
As on all the other plateaus of France, there were farms, hamlets, 
ullages; but no tile, no slate, not a single roof. Only wdls, walls 
jf unequal height, capriciously hacked, sheltering nothing, 

“It doesn’t help to know,” said Anne, “You only think you 
enow.” 

They stood motionless for a- moment and then cautiously began 
lescending the rocky road upon which the sun was beating down 
in all its fury. For a whole week they had been talking of Hiro- 
shima, repeating figures, exchanging sentences great with ghastly 
portents. Yet nothing stirred within them. And then, suddenly, a 
glance was enough. Horror was there, and their hearts shrank, 
Dubreuilh abruptly slammed on his brakes. “What’s going on?” 
Through the haze trembling above the village there came a 
blare of bugles. Henri stopped and below him, along the main 
road, he saw a stream of military trucks, half-tracks, cars, horse- 
and-buggies. 

“It must be the celebration,” he said. “I wasn’t paying much at- 
tention, but I overheard some people at the hotel talking about a 
celebration somewhere.” s, au ui. a 
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loinfing to the woman with the sties. “Her husband was one c 
he ones they hanged at St. Denis.” 

Across the table, a woman asked, “The one that they hung b 
he feet?” 

“No, not him. The one who was missing both eyes." 

Henri poured the widow a .glass of wine; he lacked the courag 
0 look at her, and suddenly he felt himself sweating under hi 
ight shirt. He turned toward the old man. “Was it parachut 
roops who burned Vassieux?” 

“Yes, four hundred of them. As you can imagine, they didn’ 
lave much trouble. Vassieux had the most dead; that’s why they’r 
mtitled to the big cemetery.” 

‘The big cemetery for all Vercors,” the woman opposite hin 
said proudly. ‘‘You’re Rene’s uncle, aren’t you?” she asked. “Tfai 
lad they found in the grotto with Fevrier’s son?” 

“Yes, I’m his uncle,” the old man replied. 

All around the table, tongues began loosening up, and as thej 
drank the red wine they traded memories of scenes of horror. A 
St. Roch, the Germans had locked both men and women in tht 
church, and then, after setting it afire, they allowed the women tc 
come out. Two of them never came out.. 

“I'll be back in a minute,” Anne said, rising suddenly. “I . , 
She took a few steps and collapsed alongside the shack. Du- 
breuilh jumped up and Henri followed him. Her eyes were closed, 
her skin white, her brow covered with sweat. “Nauseous,” she 
mumbled, retching, her handkerchief to her mouth. After a mo- 
ment, she opened her eyes. “The wine . . . It’ll pass.” 

‘The wine, the sun, fatigue,” Dubreuilh said, helping her invcnl 
excuses. But he knew she was as strong as a horse. 

“You ought to lie down in the shade and rest for a while," Henri 
said. “We’ll look for a quiet place. Do you think you can manage 
to ride for a few minutes?” 


“Yes, of course. I’m all right now. Rxeufa ma.” 
Fainting, weeping, vomiting — womep 
But they, too, are useless; in face of 
''Ourse. 'They mounted their bicycles, ice scr 
or a second time the village were ana..^ -Jif 
ut at the foot of every haystack, alongia^ ' 
lad removed their ceremonial Jackets ana 
heir sleeves, unbuttoned their blouses. ^ 

®d giggles drifted through the air. J 

tot drink, laugh, tickle each other? As lo^ . 

hey had to go on living. 

They rode at least five kilometers heioie 
shade alongside the trunk of a half-dea __ 

her raincoat on the ground bristling wna . 

curled up on it. From his saddlebag, Dubreim^ - 
which had the smell of slime and : 

With tears. Henri sat down and leaned - 

he tree; he could neither sleep, nor vmri- » 
leain seemed idiotic to him. France 
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economy, Iranian oil, Rusaa’s' problems — all that had abruptly 
become part of the past. The new era svhich was now opening had 
never been foreseen in books. What, after all, was the good of a 
solid political background when weighed against the brute fact of 
atomic energy? The S.R.L., L'Espoir, action — what a dismal joke! 
The. so-called “men of good will" might just as well quietly retire, 
for it was' the scientists and technicians who held the future in 
their hands, the men who were building bombs, anti-bombs, super- 
bombs. A jolly future! Henri closed his eyes. From 'Vassieu.x to 
Hiroshima — they had gone a long way in a single year. The next 
war would really be something! And the' next postwar period, that 
would be even neater than this one! That is, if there is a ne.xt post- 
war period — ^if the defeated don’t take it into their heads to blow 
up the world. And it could very well happen. Granted, it. wouldn’t 
break into pieces; it would just continue turning on its axis, frozen, 
barren. But that picture was hardly more cheering. The thought of 
death had never bothered Henri, but suddenly that lunar silence 
terrified him. Mankind would be no more! In face of that deaf- 
and-dumb eternity, what earthly sense was there in setting words 
on paper, holding meetings? You had only to sit back and silently 
await the universal cataclysm, or your own insignificant death. 
Nothing meant anything. 

He opened his eyes. The earth was hot, the sky glaring; Anne 
was sleeping and Dubreuilh was writing a justification for writing. 
Two peasants in mourning clothes, their shoes white with dust and 
their arms laden with red roses, were hurrying toward the village. 
Henri followed them with his eyes. Did the women of St. Roch 
place flowers on their husbands’ ashes? Probably. Had they be- 
come respectable widows? Or did people point accusing fingers at 
them in the street? And deep inside themselves, how did they han- 
dle things? Had they forgotten a little? Much? Not at all? A year 
— how short it is; how long. Dead comrades had been forgotten, 
and forgotten, too, was that future which the feverish days of Au- 
gust had promised. Fortunately it’s unhealthy to insist on living in 
the past, but you can't be very proud of yourself when you realize 
you’ve more or less disowned it. That’s why they invented that 
dreadful compromise: commemoration. Yesterday blood, today 
red wine discreetly salted with tears. Many people find release that 
way. But there are others to whom it must seem horrible. Suppose 
one of those women had loved her husband, really loved him. 
What would ail the speeches and fanfares in the world mean to 
her? Henri stared at the reddish mountains. He saw her, standing 
in front of a mirror, adjusting her crape veils; a blare of bugles 
and she cries out, “1 can’t, 1 don't want to.’’ And they say to her, 
“You must.” They put red roses in her arms, plead with her in the 
name of the village, in the name of France, in the name of the 
dead. Outside, the celebration is beginning. She rips off her veil. 
And then? The picture blurred. “Come now,” Henri said to him- 
self, “I made up my mind to stop writing.” But he remained mo- 
tionless, his eyes stared blankly off into space. It was absolutely 
necessary for him to decide what would become of that woman. 
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■ M.nr; not back to Paris before Paula. He rented a room across 
the street^ from L’Espoir, and, as things had slowed down consid- 
erably at the paper during the hot summer weather, he spent hours 
Shfng at his Lsk. “It’s fun writing a 

That heavy afternoon red with wine, flowers, heat, and blood had 
Sme a Planis first play. Yes, there had always been mms 
there had always been reasons for not writing, but they didnt 
carry much weight once the urge to write seized you. ’ 

Without protesting, Paula accepted the idea that henceforth 
Henri would divide his nights between the red studio and the hotel, 
but the first time he stayed away from her all night he noticed 
such deep circles under her eyes the next day that he had to^ prom- 
ise himself not to do it again. Nevertheless, from time to time he 
took refuge for a few hours in his room and it gave him the feeling 
of being a little freer. “You mustn’t ask too much,” he said to him- 
self. “If you’re modest enough in your demands, you can have a 
lot of little pleasures.” 

In the meantime, L’Espoir's financial situation remained precari- 
ous and Henri became seriously worried when he discovered one 
Thursday that the till was empty. But Luc only made fun of him, 
accused him of having the mental attitude of a small shopkeeper 
when it came- to money matters. Perhaps he did. In any case, it 
: was understood between them that the financial department was 
Luc’s, and Henri gladly gave him carte blanche. And in fact Luc 
' did find the means to meet the payroll that Saturday. “An advance 
; from a new advertiser,” he explained. There were no further 
1 ; alarms. L’Espoir's circulation failed to pick up, but miraculously 
I they were nevertheless able to hold out. On the other hand, al- 
though the S.R.L. hadn’t become a large mass movement, it was 
steadUy gaining ground in the provinces. And the thing that was 
especially gratifying was that the Communists had stopped attack- 
‘ ing it; the hope of a lasting'union was reawakened. In November, 
;the Committee unanimously decided to back Thorez against De 
Gaulle. “It makes life a lot easier when you feel you’re working in 
(harmony with your friends, your allies, yourself,” Henri thought 
jWhile chatting with Samazelle, who had come to bring him an ar- 
jticle on the political crisis. The presses were purring, outside it was 
;a beautiful autumn night, and from somewhere in the building he 
j could hear Vincent singing in an off-key but happy voice. All 
.mrngs considered, even Samazelle had his good side. His book on 
jthe Maquis, from which Vigilance was publishing excerpts au- 
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“the things that aren’t entered." He smiled “What 
from me? Have you been borrowing again''"’ hiding 

"You said not to and I haven’t,” Luc orumhlpH 
“Well, what is it then? Are you blackmailinn ^ 
asked in a voice which was only half jesting ^ someone?" Henri 



his head. 

“Listen,” wenn said, "i don’t like Kuessinfi''o^,v, r, 
want VEspoir to live on makeshift ex^dients ^ 

but I’m going to call Trarieux tomorrow mornin’s ” ^ ^ secrets, 
“Now that’s blackmail,” Luc said. 

“No, it’s caution. I know the color of TranVnvV ,v,„ 
dough that fell into the till last Saturday—l Lve 
carnTfrom.” _ ^ where it 

Luc hesitated. It was . •• it was a voluntary contribution ” 

Henn studied Luc apprehensively. A homely wife, hr^ chil 
^ dren, an e.xpanding waistline, suspenders, the gout a 

:e;i-the picture of a solid citizen. But in ’41 he proveT’th 
ipetuous gust of wind could sometimes stir in that^n?ass^o?C 
(act. it was thanks to it that LTspair was born! S thi w t 
ind started to blow again? • wild 

“Did you extort money from someone?” 

“I’m afraid I wouldn’t be capable of it," Luc said, sighing "No 
; was a gift, a plain gift.” 

“People don’t i 
pit from whom?” 

41* ♦ . f 4. _ t 


; was a gift, a plain gift.” - -o- -v., 

’ i don’t give away that kind of money just like that A 
pit from whom?” 

“I promised to keep it secret,” Luc replied. 

“Whom did you promise?” Henri asked, smiling. "Come on 
now you're pulling my leg, I don’t buy that story of some generous’ 
mysterious contributor.” 

“1 swear he exists,” Luc said. 
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“I never asked hini for anything,” Luc. said. “If I’d turned do« 
his money, he’d have given it to some dog and cat hospital.” 

_ “But don’t you understand that by accepting it yoii encouratt 
him to continue? How many times has he gotten us out of ih; 
hole?” 

“Three times.” 

“And you were counting on things going on like that inden- 
nitely? Why, you’re as warped as he is.” 

Henri got up and walked over to the window. When he hat 
learned in May that Nadine had joined Vincent’s gang, he called 
him on the carpet and really let him have it. And then he sent hin 
off to Africa for a month. When he returned, Vincent swore hi 
had turned over a new leaf. A new leaf! 

“I’ve got to find a way to frighten him,” Henri said, 

“You promised to keep it a secret,” Luc said. “He made m< 
swear you wouldn’t get wind of it. Especially you.” 

“Naturally!” Henri came back to the table. “In any case, 
whether I talk to him about it or not, it’s all the same.” 

“There’s a note coming due in ten days,” Luc said. “We won'l 
be able to meet it.” 

“I’m going to talk to Trarieu.v tomorrow,” Henri said. 

“If only we could hold out for another month or two . . , 
We’re almost safe now.” 

“Almost isn’t enough,” Henri said. “What’s the sense of beinj 
stubborn about it? Circulation isn’t going up, and the longer '• 
wait the more chance there is that Trarieu.x will change his mir 
Henri put his hand on Luc’s shoulder. “If we’re as free as we v, 
before, what difference can it make?” 

“It just won’t be the same,” Luc said. 

“It'll be e.xactly the same, except that money won’t be a 
lamned problem any more.” 

“But that was the most fun,” Luc said with a sigh. 

.iHenri, on the contrary, was rather relieved at the thoii': • 
ne question of money was going to be settled once and f ,, ; 
ivas with a tranquil heart that he walked into_ Trarieu.x’s 'V 
lays later, an office filled with books, pointing to an i. ; 
ather than a businessman. But Trarieux himself, thin, ' • 
lalf bald, was the prototype of the rich industrialist. 

“To think that all during the Occupation we workc.. 

:ach other and yet never met!” he wid, vigorously 

Henri’s hand. “You knew Verdclin well, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did. Were you in his group?” _ _ 

“Yes. He was a remarkable man,” Trarieu,x said in a . 
nnereal tone of voice. A proud smile rounded his face 
i childlike effect. “It was through him that I met Sar 
ndicated a chair to Henri and sat down himself. “In t 
,vas human values that counted, not money.” _ . 

“They already seem so far behind us,” Henri saitl 
something to say. 

■ “At any rate, it’s some consolation to be able to sr . - 

defense of those values,” Trarieux said engagingly. 
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“Has Dubreuilh brought you up to date on the' situation?” Henri, 
asked. 

“In a general way, yes.” 

Trarieux’s face bore an imperiously questioning look; he knew 
all the facts, but he wanted time to study Henri. And the game 
had to be played his way. Henri began speaking without convic- 
tion; he, too, studied Trarieux who listened to him with a some- 
what condescending affability. Certain of his privileges, and satis- 
fied with having renounced them verbally, he felt superior both to 
those who had nothing and those who still hadn’t resigned them- 
selves to being dispossessed. According to Dubreuilh’s description, 
Henri had pictured him somewhat differently; there was no trace 
of weakness or worry in his face — and no generosity either. If he 
belonged to the left, it could hardly have been for any other reason 
but opportunism. 

“There I must disagree with you!” he said abruptly. “You say 
the drop in circulation was inevitable.” He looked Henri in the 
eyes as if he were about to propound a dangerous truth. .“I don’t 
believe in inevitability; in fact, that’s one of the reasons which 
prevent me from being a Marxist. My experience in life hasn’t 
been the same as yours; I’ve always been a businessman, a man of 
action, and I’ve learned that the course of events can always be 
modified by the intervention of an opportune factor at the oppor- 
tune moment.” 

“Do you mean to say that we might have been able to avoid that 
drop?” Henri asked rather stiffly. 

Trarieux took his time in answering. “Well, in any case, I’m 
sure that as of today the circulation can be increased,” he said. 
“I’m absolutely unconcerned about the money angle,” he added 
with a sharp gesture, “but considering what L’Espoir represents, 
it seems of the utmost importance to me that it win back a large 
following.” 

Henri was amused to recognize Samazelle’s vocabulary in Tra- 
rieux’s words. “I want that as much as you do,” he said. “But the 
thing that’s holding us back is money. With enough capital. I’ll 
guarantee to start investigations and have articles written which 
would win us a large public.” 

“Articles, investigations, yes, of course,” Trarieux said in a far- 
off voice. “But that’s not the main thing.” 

“What is the main thing?” Henri asked. 

“I’m going to speak to you quite frankly,” Trarieux sard. “You’re 
a very well-known person, indeed a very popular one. But allow 
. me to say that your friend Luc is a nobody, a complete nonentity. 
And in the bargain, I’ve read articles of his which were, quite 
frankly, clumsy.” 

Henri cut him off sharply. “Luc is an excellent journalist, and 
the pape^ belongs to him as much as it does to me. If you’ve been 
thinking about getting rid of him, put it out of your mind.” 

“Don’t you think it might be possible to convince him to with- 
draw of his own accord? By, let us say, buying him out at an in- 
tcresting price and finding a good job for him?” 
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“Completely out of the question!” Henri replied. “He’d never 
agree, and besides I wouldn’t ask him. L'Espoir is Luc and I; either 
you back both of us or you don’t back us at all. There’s no middle 
ground.” ■ 

“Of course, for someone who’s directly engaged in an enterprise, 
certain disassoeiaiions are more difficult than they would seem to 
an outside observer,” Trarieux said lightly. 

“I don’t follow you.” 

“No law limits the board of a newspaper to two members,” 
Trarieux replied. He smiled. “Considering the friendship between 
you. I’m sure there’d be no problem in making Samazelie the 
third.” 

Henri remained silent. So that was why Samazelie had been 
taking such an interest in L'Espoir these daysl At last, he said 
frigidly, “I really don’t see the need for it. Samazelie can write for 
us whenever he likes; that should be enough for him . . .” 

“It isn’t he, it’s I who want that collaboration,” Tnirieu,x said 
arrogantly. His voice hardened. “I believe that alongside your 
name, another, equally popular name is needed. Samazelle’s repu- 
tation is skyrocketing; tomorrow everyone in France will be talk- 
ing about him. Henri Perron and Jean-Pierre Samazelie — now 
there’s a masthead for you! And then your paper needs a good 
strong dose of fresh dynamism; Samazelie is a human dynamo, 
Here’s what I propose: I pay off your debts and buy a half interest 
in L’Espoir, at a price to be determined, and Luc, Samazelie, and 
you split the other half among the three of you. Decisions would 
be made by majority vote." 

“I admire Samazelie a great deal,” Henri said. “But I’m going to 
speak frankly, too. Samazelie is too strong a personality; I could 
never feel at home -where he feels at home. And I’m determined to 
feel at home at the paper.” 

‘That's a very personal objection," Trarieux said. 

“Possibly, but after all we are talking about a paper which does 
belong to me, personally.” 

“It’s the organ of the S.R.L.” 

“One doesn’t preclude the other.” 

“That's precisely the question,” Trarieux said. “I am financing 
the organ of the S.R.L. and I intend to give it the maximum 
chance of success,” he added with a cutting gesture. “L'Espoir is 
an extraordinary achievement; believe me when I tell you I truly 
appreciate its worth. But we're faced with new difficulties now, and 
it’s a question of succeeding on a much vaster scale. The strength 
of a single man is no longer enough.” 

“I repeat. I’m not alone,” Henri said. “Together with Luc, I feel 
perfectly capable of coping with any new situation.” 

Trarieux shook his head. “I’ve always taken pride in being able 
to judge a man’s capabilities pretty exactly. You’ve a hard, uphill 
battle to wage and you need someone like Samazelie to help you.” 

“That isn’t my opinion.” 

“But it’s mine," Trarieux said in a suddenly discourUous voice. 
“And no one can make me change it.” 
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“Do you mean that if I turn down your proposition, you won’t 
finance Z-'fjpo/r?” Henri asked. „ 

“You have no reason to turn it down, Traneux replied, nis 

voice softening. . j « tt 

“You promised to help us with no conditions attached, Henn 
said. “And it was on the strength of that promise that I made 

L’Espoir the organ of the S.R.L.” , u , 

“I’m not imposing any conditions; it’s_ clearly undemtood that 
the political line of the paper v/ill remain e.xactly as it is. I ask 
only that you take the necessary steps to assure an increase in cir- 
culation, an increase that you ought to want as much as L 
Henri got up. “I’m going to have this out whh Samazellel’’ 
“Samazelle certainly won’t join L’Espoir against your will,” Tra- 
rieux said. “That’s why it’s preferable that this conversation re- 
main between us. It doesn’t matter whether the refusal comes from 
him or from you. I don’t finance the paper unless he participates 
in its management.” 

“I’m going to talk it over with him anyhow,” Henri said, trying 
to control his voice. “Because I believed in your v/ord, I jeopard- 
ized L’Espoir's security, brought it to the edge of bankruptcy. 
And you’re taking advantage of tbe situation to blackmail me. I’d 
just as soon do without the help of a man capable of such dishon- 
.est behavior!” 

“You have no right to accuse me of blackmailing you!” Trarieux 
said, getting up. “All my dealings are conducted honestly and 
fairly, this one no less than any of the others. I never tried to con- 
ceal my belief that certain changes seemed to me indispemable for 
the good management of L’Espoir.” 

“That’s not what Dubreuilh told me,” Henri said. 

“I’m not responsible for what Dubreuilh told you,” Trarieux 
said, his voice rising. “I do know what I told him; if there was any 
misunderstanding, that’s unfortunate, but I stated my views quite 
clearly.” - ' 

“Did you tell him about your proposition?” 

“Yes; In fact, we discussed it at great length.” 

The sincerity in his voice was so convincing that Henri was si- 
lent for a moment. “In any case, he probably didn’t understand 
that it was a condition sine qua non,” he finally said. 

“I suppose he understood exactly what he wanted to under- 
stand,” Trarieux replied with a trace of animosity. “Listen,” he 
added in a concUiatory tone, “what makes my proposition so un- 
acceptable to you? Yes, I know, you’re annoyed because you be- 
' neve yourself the victim of a dishonest maneuver. But I’m sure a 
httle chat with Dubreuilh will convince you of my good faith And 
then you’ll certainly understand what an excellent opportunity my 
otfer represents for you. Because— and you can rest assured of this 
-no one else will risk backing L’Espoir, with its six million in 
debte. You have to be devoted to the S.R.L., as I am to take tba^ 
kind of a gamble. Or else you’ll be asked to accept conditions quite 
different from mme— political conditions ” ^ 

I fal-SSi’liu ^"PPOrl u compteely hope- 
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"But you’ve already found it!" Trarieux replied. He smiled. “I 
consider this talk as simply an initial set-toseiher. As far as I'm 
concerned, negotiations remain open. Think, it over." 

"Thanks for the advice!" Henri said. 

He had answered irritably, but it wasn’t Trarieux with whom he 
was angry. Dubreuilh’s optimism! His incurable optimism! But no, 
this time it wasn’t just a question of optimism; Dubreuilh was far 
from being that simple-minded. Suddenly, the truth hit Henri with 
full force. “He played me for a fool!” He sank down on one of the 
benches along the Avenue Marccau. In his head, in his body, there 
was such a violent convulsion that he thought for a moment he 
was going to faint. “He lied to me, lied to me deliberately, because 
he wanted L'Espoir. And I walked right into the trap.’’ Midnight, 
he had knocked at his door, he was smiling. Money without any 
strings . . . come take a walk . . . it’s such a beautiful night 
. . . And while he smiled, he was spreading his net. Henri stood 
up and walked off rapidly; if he had' slowed his pace, he would 
have keeled over. 

"What can he say? There isn’t a thing he can say." He crossed 
P.aris almost without realizing it and arrived at Dufareuilh’s house. 
He stopped for a moment in front of the door, waiting for the 
beating of his heart to calm down; he wasn’t quite sure his mouth 
could produce an articulate sound. 

“May I speak to Monsieur Dubreuilh?” Henri asked, and was 
astonished at hearing his own voice, a normal voice. 

"He’s not in," Yvette replied. "No one’s home.” 

"When will he be back?" 

"I don’t know." 

“I’ll wait,” Henri said. 

Yvette showed l]im into the study. Perhaps Dubreuilh wouldn’t 
be back before evening — and Henri had work to do. But nothing 
existed for him any more, not L’Espoir, not the S.R.L., not Tra- 
rieux, not Luc; nothing except Dubreuilh. Not since that distant 
springtime when he had fallen in love with Paula had he ever re- 
quired anyone’s presence as urgently as now. He sat down' in the 
armchair where he usually sal, but today the furniture, the books 
set him on edge — all were accomplices! On that little tea cart, 
Anne used to bring ham and salads, and they would dine together 
gtiily, among friends. What a farce! Dubreuilh had allies, disciples, 
tools, but no friends. What a good listener he was! How glibly he 
spoke! And he was ready to step on your face at the first oppor- 
tunity. His warmth, his smile, that look of his which never failed 
to win you merely reflected the intense interest he bad in everyone. 
“He knew how much that paper meant to me! And he stole it from 
me!" It was he, perhaps, who had suggested the substitution of 
Samazelle for Luc. "Go see Trarieux," he had advised, and that 
way he was covered. But he had given Trarieux instructions. “A 
plot, a trap! And once caught in the trap, how get out? Between 
Samazelle and bankruptcy, they’re counting on me to choose 
Samazelle. But they’re in for a big surprise!” Henri tried to find 
angry words in which to throw his decision in Dubreuilh’s face. 
But his anger failed to stimulate him; on the contrary, he felt worn 





nails into the armrests of the chair; he Itopcd eespcnv.dv he cciue 
make Dubreuilh feel the disgust he inspired in him, 

“Have you been wailing long'?" DubrcuWh as'sed, ho’dir.g oct 
his hand. Mechanically, Henri shook it. The same h.ind. she same 
face as yesterday; even when you knew, yon couldn't see sha^ugh 
the mask, 

“Not very long,” he muttered. “I have to speak to you. Ui' 
gently.” 

“Wliat’s wrong”?" Dubreuilh asked in a voice which imitated so- 
licitude to perfection. 

“I was just over to see Trarieus.” 

DubreuiJh’s face underwent a sudden transformation. "You cun': 


hold out any longer and Trarieu.\ is making things difacult, is mac 
it?” Dubreuilh asked anxiously. 

“That’s just it! You told- me he was ready to back i’£spoi- v<i±.' 
out conditions, and now he’s insisting that I tdce on Saa:acaim.~ 
Henri looked Dubreuilh in the eyes. “It seems you know all ahem 
it.” 


"I’ve known about it since July,” Dubreuilh suid. "uzd I imaa- 
diately went looking elsewhere for money. 1 though: far a 
Mauvanes was going to come through; he’practicahy rrraai&aa am. 
But 1 was over to see him this afternoon — he jus: gat racu: ±m a 
vacation — and it looks very much like he’s baakiaa amaa.' Ta.- 
breuilh looked at Henri anxiously. “Can you held am ±r ar“mr 
month?” 


Henri shook his head. “Impossible. ^ 
know?” he asked angrily. 
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Suddenly, Dubreuilh smiled. “What are you getting at? That I 
intentionally lied to you?’’ 

He himself had uttered the word; ail Henn had to do was an- 
swer “Yes.” It was easy; but no, it was impossible, not when faced 
with that smile, not in that study, not like that. “I think you took 
your wishes for truths without worrying the least bit about my in- 
terests,” Henri replied in a restrained voice. ‘Trarieu.\ was paying, 
and in the end it didn’t much matter to you what his conditions 
were,” 

“I may have taken my wishes for truths,” Dubreuilh said, “but 
I swear to you that if I had suspected for even a second what Tra- 
rieu.x was cooking up I’d have dropped him and all his millions 
right then and there.” 

There was a reassuring warmth in his voice, but Henri remained 
unconvinced. 

“I'm going to have a talk with Trarieux this evening,” Dubreuilh 
said, “and with Samazelle, too.” 

“That won’t do any good,” Henri said. i 

The conversation had started out all wrongl The transition from 
words you say to yourself to those you speak aloud isn’t easy. A 
plot! Suddenly, it seemed absurd, seemed almost insane. Naturally, 
Dubreuilh had never rubbed his hands together and said to him- 
self, “I’m brewing a .plot.” If Henri had dared throw that word in 
his face, Dubreuilh would only have smiled more broadly. 

‘Trarieux is a tough customer, but Samazelle can be gotten to,” 
Dubreuilh said. 

Henri shook his head. “You won’t get to him. No, there’s only 
one solution: 1 let L’Espoir drop.” 

Dubreuilh shrugged his shoulders. “You know damned well you 
could never do that.” 

‘That’s where you’re in for a big surprise,” Henri replied. “I’ll 
do it.” 

“You'd sink the S.R.L.? Do you know what you're saying? Can 
you imagine how the people opposing us would whoop it up! 
L’Espoir bankrupt, the S.R.L. broken up! Thai’s a pretty picture!” 

“I could turn over L'Espoir to Samazelle and buy myself a farm 
in the Ardeche. As for the S.R.L., it wouldn’t be any the worse for 
it,” Henri said bitterly. 

Dubreuilh studied Henri, a look of distress on his face. “I can 
understand your being angry, I plead guilty. I was wrong in be- 
lieving Trarieux so readily, and I should have spoken to you about 
the whole thing back in July. But I'm going to do everything in 
my power to right things." His voice took on an urgent tone. "I 
ask only one thing of you; Don’t be pigheaded. We'll try to find a 
way out together.” 

Henri studied him silently. Admitting one’s faults is a clever 
tactic; it’s the best way of minimizing them. But Dubreuilh re- 
mained discreetly silent about the gravest fault of all. Actually, he 
was guilty of a horrible abuse of confidence; in exchange for the 
sacrifices he demanded of your friendship, he pretended to, give 
you his, and he gave nothing at all. Henri should have said to him, 
“You’re playing me and everyone else for suckers. For the love of 
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the true and the good, you’d sacrifice anyone; but the true is what 
you think, and the good is what you want. You look on the whole 
universe as your own work and there’s no balance between human 
beings and yourself. When you play at being generous, that, too, is 
for your own glory.” And he Could have told him a thousand other 
things besides. But then he would have had to slam the door be- 
hind him, never to open it again. “And that’s just what I ought to 
do,” Henri thought. Whatever he might decide in connection with 
the paper, he should break with Dubreuilh, then and there. He got 
up, looked at the tea cart, the books, the picture of Anne, and he 
faltered. For fifteen years that study had been the center of the 
world for him, his home. Here the truth appeared sure, happiness 
important, and it seemed a great privilege Just being ■ oneself . He 
couldn’t imagine himself walking through the streets with that 
door forever closed to him. 

“It’s useless; we’re cornered,” he said in a flat voice. “I’m not 
being stubborn, but under those conditions running L'Espoir just 
wouldn’t interest me any more. I’m sure my dropping out can be 
arranged so that it won’t be harmful to either the paper or- the 
S.R.L.” 

“Listen, give me two days,” Dubreuilh said. “If I don’t get any- 
where in two days, then you can decide what you want to do.” 

“All right. But the answer is quite obvious,” Henri said. 

When Henri found himself outside again, his head was spinning. 
He took a few steps in the direction of the newspaper, but that was 
the last place in the world he wanted to be. Facing Luc, Luc who 
would moan and wail or suggest another raid on the dentists, was 
more than he could take. And Paula, with her prophecies, her lit- 
anies, was also out of the question. But he had to speak to some- 
one. He felt duped, as if he had just come from- one of those gath- 
erings where a cunning magician pretends to reveal his tricks, 
Dubreuilh was cheating, was about to be caught in the act. And 
then, no! Presto change! The marked card was neither in his hands 
nor in his pockets. Exactly how much had he lied? And had he 
lied to himself too? At what point between cynicism and bad faith 
did his betrayal lie,? Beyond any doubt, it did exist, but it was im- 
possible to put your finger right on it. “I let myself be maneuvered 
again!” The evidence once more seemed to be staring him in the 
- face. It was a deliberate plot; Dubreuilh, chuckling while he did it, 
had pulled all the strings. Henri stopped in the middle of the 
bridge and leaned his hands against the railing. Was he building a 
fantasy? Or was he, on the contrary, foundering in imbecility 
when he doubted Dubreuilh’s Machiavellism? In any ca.se, if he 
remained alone, shifting from one view to the other, his head 
would shatter. He had to discuss the whole thing with someone. 
He thought of Lambert. “If I had taken his advice, I wouldn’t be 
in the fix I’m in right now,” he said to himself. Lambert didn’t like 
Dubreuilh, but he considered himself impartial and attempted to 
be so. He was the only one with whom Henri could imagine having 
a quiet conversation. He walked to the other side of the bridge and 
went into a telephone booth in one of the Biard cafes. 
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“Hello! It's Perron. Can I come up to sec you for 'a few min- 
utes?” 

“Of course. In fact, it’s a damned good idea!” There was a note 
of surprise in Lambert’s warm voice. “How are you?” 

“All right. I’ll be right up,” Henri said. 

Th'e an.\ious warmth in that voice calmed him a little. Lam- 
bert’s affection was somewhat awkward, but to him, at least, Henri 
wasn’t just a pawn on a checkerboard. He hurried up the stairs; all 
day long he had been running up. and down stairs, as if he were a 
candidate for the Academie. 

“Salutations! Come on in,” Lambert said happily. “E.tcuse the 
mess; I didn’t have time to straighten the place up.” 

“Hey! You’re really living!” Henri said. 

A large, bright room, a studied disorder, a phonograph, a record 
library, leather-bound books arranged according to their authors’ 
names. Lambert was wearing a black sweat ^irt and a yellow 
scarf. Henri felt a little out of his element in that setting. 

“Cognac? Whisky? Soda? Fruit juice?” Lambert asked, opening 
a cabinet under the bookshelves. 

“Whisky. Make it a double.” 

Lambert went to get some water in the pale green bathroom and 
Henri cauglit a glimpse of a big terry-cloth robe, a whole assort- 
ment of brushes and soaps. 

“How is it you’re not over at the paper?” Lambert asked. 

“I’ve got troubles.” 

‘Troubles?” 

It wasn’t true that Lambert took no interest in the paper; rather, 
there was a hearty dislike between him and Luc, a dislike which 
was easily understandable when you saw them side by side. He 
listened to Henri’s story with indignant attentiveness. 

“Of course, it’s a maneuver!” he said. He thought for a moment. 
“Do you think DubreuUh might be trying to work his way into the 
paper along with Samazelle? Or maybe in Samazellc’s place?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” Henri replied. “He’s not interested in 
journalism, and in any case he controls UEspoir through the 
S.ILL. But that doesn’t change anything; whatever way you look 
at it, he laid a stinking trap for me.” He gave Lambert a question- 
ing look. “What would you do if you were in my place?” 

“Chuck it all overboard if you will — ^just to louse Utem up,” 
Lambert replied. “But what you must absolutely not do is to hand 
over the paper like a good little boy. That’s exactly what they 
want.” 

‘T don’t want any scandal,” Henri said, “but if it could be done 
quietly. I’d gladly let everything drop." 

‘That would be admitting defeat; they’d be only too happy.” 

“Well, you’re the one who's been advising me to get out of poli- 
tics; this looks like a good time to doit.” 

"L'Espoir is more than just a political thing,” Lambert said. 
“You created it; it’s your venture . . . No, stand up to them,” he 
said heatedly. “If only I had real money! But I’ve got just enough 
not to know what to do with it.” 

“I’ll never find enough — and they know it.” 
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'Take Samazelle on and arrange with Luc to neutralize him." 

“If he sides with Trarieux, they'll be as strong as we." 

“Where did Samazelle ever get enough money to buy in?” Lam 
bert asked. 

“An advance on his book, or maybe Trarieux is helping him.” 

“Why does he insist on Samazelle?” 

“How should I know? I can't even figure out what a guy lik 
Trarieux is doing in the S.R.L.” 

“We have to find a way to block them,” Lambert said. With 
thoughtful air, he began pacing the room. Suddenly, the bell ran 
twice, imperiously. Lambert blushed right down to the roots of hi 
hair. “My father! I wasn't expecting him so early!” 

“I'll get out,” Henri said. 

Lambert gave him an embarrassed, beseeching look. “Don’t yo 
want to say hello to him?” 

“Certainly, of course,” Henri replied warmly. 

Saying hello to someone doesn’t involve you in anything. An 
yet Henri was able to produce only a contrived smile when he sa^ 
that elderly man walking toward him, that man who had perhap 
sent Rosa to her death and who had certainly done his best ti 
serve the Germans. Under his graying hair, his sallow, puffy fac 
was brightened by porcelain-blue eyes, a fresh, tender blue tha 
was surprising in that worn-out face. Monsieur Lambert waitei 
for Henri to offer him his hand, but it was he who spoke first. 

“I’ve been very much interested in meeting you,” he said 
“Gerard has spoken so much about you!” A thin smile began ti 
form on his lips; he suppressed it immediately, “How young yoi 
are!” 

For him, Lambert was Gerard, was still hardly more than : 
child; it was at once natural and strange. They didn’t resembl 
each other, but somehow you weren’t surprised at their being fa 
ther and son. 

‘‘Lambert’s the young one,” Henri said with spirit, “not 1.” 

“You’re young for a man who’s so well known.” Monsieur Lam 
bert sat down. “You were talking ... 1 don't want to disturl 
you,” he said, turning to his son. “I finished earlier than I e.x 
pected. I didn’t know where to go, so I came up.” 

"You did perfectly right! Would you like a drink? A fruit juice 
Soda?” The confused eagerness with which Lambert reacted to hi 
father only aggravated Henri’s uneasiness. 

“No, thank you. Those four stories are a little hard on my ok 
bones, but it’s so restful here,” he said, looking around him np 
provingly. 

“Yes, Lambert is livmg in fine style,” Henri said. 

“It’s a family tradition. I must say, though, that I .appreciate his 
taste in clothes far less,” Monsieur Lambert added. His voice was 
mild, but he looked distastefully at the black sweat shirt. 

“Everyone to his own taste,” Lambert mumbled without assur- 
ance. ^ 

There was a brief silence; Henri took advantage of it to 
and say, “I’m sorry, but I was just leaving 
some urgent work to do.” 
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“It’s I who am sorry,” Monsieur Lambert said. “I’ve read every- 
thing you’ve written most carefully, and there are certain things 
I’d have liked to discuss with you. But I don’t suppose such a dis- 
cussion would be of any interest except to me,” he added, again 
curbing a smile. There was a weary charm in his flat voice, his 
restrained smiles, his gestures, a charm which he seemed unwilling 
to make use of. And tliat reserve made him seem both haughty and 
furtive at the same time. 

“We’ll surely have occasion to meet again more leisurely,” 
Henri said. 

“It isn’t quite that sure,” the old man replied. 

In a few months, no doubt, he would be in prison, and he might 
not come out alive. In his day, he must have been quite a louse, 
that big-shot collaborator. But he had already crossed the line, he 
was mow on the side of the condemned and no longer of the guilty. 
This time, Henri smiled effortlessly as he shook his hand. 

“Can I see you tomorrow?” Lambert asked, accompanying 
Henri out into the ball. “I think I’ve got an idea.” 

“A good one?” 

“You’ll be the judge of that. But don’t make any decisions before 
I’ve had a chance to speak to you. Will it be all right if I drop 
around about ten in the evening?” 

“Fine. But not later than, that; I’ve got an appointment with 
Scriassine.” 

“All right,” Lambert said. “I promised the afternoon to Nadine, 
but you can count on me a little before ten.” 

In any event, Henri had no intention of making any decisions 
today; he no longer wanted to question himself about what he 
would do, and even less to discuss it. Nevertheless, he felt he had 
to get back to the paper. He told Luc coldly that his meeting with 
Trarieux had been postponed, and he threw himself into working 
on his correspondence. Neither would he tell Paula about it; as he 
s turned the key in the lock, he hoped desperately that she was al- 
ready asleep. But no matter at what hour he returned, he never 
found her sleeping; seated on the couch, freshly made-up and wear- 
ing her shimmering silk robe, she offered him her mouth which he 
, brushed rapidly with his lips. 

“Have a good day?” she asked. 

“Very good. And you?” 

She smiled without answering and asked instead, “What did 
Trarieux have to say?” 

“He agrees to back us.” 

“It really doesn't bother you?" she asked, looking at him seri- 
ously. 

“What?" 

“Accepting his money.” 

“Not at all. That question was settled long ago,” he replied 
sharply. 

She hesitated^ and said nothing. She’d been hesitating for two 
days now. Henri knew what she was thinking, but he had no desire 
to help her gel it off her chest. Her discretion irritated him. “She's 
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decided not to rub me the wrong way, to handle me with ^ 
wait for the right moment,” he thought peevishly. Six moJ^s 
ago,” he said to himself in an attempt to be fair, s^e was cheerful 
and aggressive, and I held that against her, too. What really an- 
noys me, I suppose, is the way she always seems to be planning 
something.” She knew she was in danger, and it was only natural 
for her to try to defend herself. But her wretched tricks only suc- 
ceeded in making an enemy of her. He no longer spoke to her or 
singing; she had seen through his game and had deliberately turned 
down every appointment he had nlade for her. But in doing so, she 
had reasoned badly, for he held that stubbornness against her more 
than anything else, and now he had made up his mind to get rid of 
her without her co-operation. 

“A letter from Poncelet,” she’said, handing him an envelope. 

“I suppose he’s turned it down, too,” Henri said. He read the 
letter and passed it to Paula. “Naturally!” 

It was 'the third time his manuscript had been rejected, each 
time with profuse compliments: a very great work, but shocking, 
inopportune; impossible to take so great a risk; later, when feeling 
isn’t running- so high. Of course, the play displeased all those who 
wanted to forget the past, as well as those who were trying to ad- 
just it to suit their wishes. And yet he had more affection for that 
play than for any of his books; he wanted very much to see it pro- 
duced. You can’t reread a novel; your eyes get trapped by the 
words. But that dialogue would one day be spoken by living voices, 
and he could hear it from afar with the satisfied detachment of a 
painter who looks at his canvas as at a partner. 

“You’ve sot to be produced,” Paula said breathlessly. 

“I ask for nothing more.” 

“I’m no more interested in success than you are,” she continued, 
‘but I feel you won’t get back to your novel until you’re delivered 
of that play,” 

^ What a strange idea!” Henri said, surprised. 

“Well, you haven’t gotten back to it, have you?” 

‘No, but the play has nothing to do with it.” 
look^^^^ not?” she asked, studying Henri mth a 

^ smiled. “Let’s say it’s out of laziness.” 
cj, ^ ''f known the meaning of laziness,” she sa5' 

Shejhook her head. “Obviously, it’s a quesricn c: izzef reszs-' 

wnrV v ^ K ^ fo mean an ezer^-zs 

^ off- all-” 

“Welf th^ i-oo riiv z: zz cV--. > 

jump Jm shyins.” ' — — 

“T shottTi me t?:-* r— - — i ^ 

‘ ta*« tea »bfc w 


maz zav z’--> r- 


Ves, that’s what you told 


me,” 



“I did show you the play, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, you did. The first drafts were shapeless, too, and you 
showed them to me nevertheless.” 

He didn’t answer. In his notes he had gone much too far in 
speaking about himself — and about her; the novel he would one 
day attempt to form from them would be less indiscreet. Paula 
would just have to be a little patient. 

He yawned. “I’m dead tired. By the way, I won’t be home_ to- 
morrow; Scriassine won’t let me get away before dawn and I might 
just as well go to the hotel.” 

“I don’t understand the advantage of the hotel, at dawn or at 
dusk. But you may do what you will.” 

He stood up and she followed his example; it was a dangerous 
moment. Once in bed, he gave her a hasty kiss on the temple and 
turned toward the wall, pretending to fall asleep at once. But some- 
times she would cling to him, begin trembling or mumbling words, 
and the only way to calm her was to sleep with her. He wasn’t al- 
ways able to, and never without difficulty. She couldn’t possibly be 
unaware of it, and no doubt it was to compensate for his coldness 
that she spent herself in outbursts of passion so violent that they 
made him doubt the reality of her pleasure. Even more than her 
frenzied shamelessness, Henri hated her insincerity, and especially 
her humility. Fortunately, she remained still that night; she must 
have felt something was wrong. His cheek pressed against the 
freshness of the pillow, Henri lay there with his eyes open and, 
thinking over the events of that day, he no longer felt angry, but 
only sad. It wasn’t he who was in the wrong; it was_ Dubteuilh. 
And that wrong, a wrong he was unable to purge with either re- 
morse or promises, lay more heavily on his heart than if he him- 
self had committed it. 

“Chuck it all overboard!" was Henri’s first thought when he 
woke. He didn’t call Dubreuilh, and all through the day be kept 
repeating those words to himself, like a lulling refrain. Discuss, 
compromise, give in — when the paper had always been his uncon- 
tested property! No! The prospect weighed heavy on his heart. He 
much preferred retiring to the country, getting back to his novel, 
his true craft. He would sit by the fireside and read L’Espoir with 
an amused eye. The project seemed so attractive that at ten 
o’clock, when he saw the door of his office opening, Jte hoped the 
idea Lambert had come to give him was no good. 

“It was really nice of you to stay a moment yesterday,” Lam- - 
bert said in a voice which seemed to apologize rather than thank. 

You can’t imagine how happy it made my father.” 

“I was interested in meeting him.” Henri said.- “He looks tired, 
but you get the feeling that at one time he must have had a great 
deal of charm, and there's still something left of it.” 

“Charm?” Lambert said in astonishment. “He was always au- 
thoritarian, authoritarian and scornful. And basically he still is.” 

Oh, I can imagine he mustn’t have been very easy to get along 
With.” 

No, not' easy at all,” Lambert said. He made a gesture as if to 
phase away his memories. “Anything new with the paper?” 
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Dubreuilh, and you can’t work hand in hand with someone whl 
there’s so much bitterness in your heart. He hadn’t found tt 
courage to make a clean break, but he certainly wouldn’t play tl 
game of friendship. “No, it’s all over,” he said to himself as th 
■ motorcycle stopped in front of the Bclzunce residence. 

“Well, here you are,” Lambert said in a disappointed voice. 

Henri hesitated. He felt guilty about leaving Lambert so sooi 
after having so coldly greeted an offer in which he 'had so ol 
viously put his whole heart. 

“Do you think you’d enjoy coming with me?” he asked. 

Lambert’s face lit up; he loved to meet famous people. “I’d en- 
joy it very much, but don’t you think it might be. indiscreet?” 

“Not at all. We'll wind up drinking vodka in some gypsy night 
club, and if he’s in the mood Scriassine will invite the musicians 
to the table. No need for any inhibitions with him.” 

"I have a feeling he doesn’t like me very much.” 

“But he does like the company of people he doesn’t like. Come 
on,” Henri said affectionately. 

They circled the big mansion; all the windows were lit up and 
the sound of jazz music could be heard out in the strecL Henri 
rang the bell at a small side door and Scriassine opened it. Lam- 
bert’s presence didn't seem to surprise him in the least; he smiled 
warmly. 

“Claudie’s giving a cocktail party; it’s horrible! The house is full 
of gigolos; I don’t feel at home any morel Come inside for a mo- 
ment and then we’ll quietly get the hell out.” His shirt collar was 
wide open and his eyes had a hazy glare. They went up a 
few steps; at the end of a corridor, a door opened onto a brightly 
lit room from which the sound of muffled voices was coming. 

“You have guests?” Henri asked. 

“It’s a surprise,” Scriassine replied with a satisfied look. 

Somewhat apprehensively, Henri followed him, and when 
’’ he saw them sitting there he involuntarily recoiled a step — 
Volange and Huguette. Cordially, Louis held out his hand. He had 
changed little: the lines in his forehead were a little deeper, his 
chin a little more assertive — a handsome, finely chiseled, well- 
preseped face. In a flash, Henri remembered that he had often 
promised himself, when reading the complacent articles Louis 
wrote in the Free Zone, to smash his fist into his jaw at the first 
opportunity. And he, too, held out his hand. 

“I’m damned glad to see you again, old boy,” Louis said. “I’ve 
never dared disturb you — ^I know you’re busier than hell — but I’ve 
often felt like having a little chat with you.” 

“You haven’t changed at ail,” Huguette said. 

-Neither had she changed. She was blonde, delicate, and as ele- 
gant as ever, and she still had the same perfumed smile. She would 
never change, but one day at the touch of a finger tip she would 
fall to dust. 

“The fact is I hardly see anyone,” Henri said. “I’ve been work- 
ing like a horse.” 

“Yes, you must be leading a dull life,” Louis said sym- 
pathetically. “But you’ve become a major name in the literary 










hare?” 

“As you will,” Scriassina said. He looked at Henri unhappily. 
“Anyhow, you do have lima for a drink, don't > ou 

“Of course,” Henri replied. 

Scriassine opened a cabinet and took out a bottle of whisky. 
“Not much left,” he said. 

“I don’t drink and neither does Huguette," Louis said. 

Claudie appeared in the doorway. “This is really chamiiivs! He 
drags himself half drunk to my party,” she said, pointing to Scri.aS' 
sine, “insults my guests, and steals quietly away with all^ the in- 
teresting people! m never again have a Russian in my home." 

“Stop shouting like that,” Scriassine said, "or Cri-cri will join 
us! Cri-cri’s the trumpet player," he added with a sigh. 

Claudie closed the door. “I'm staying__with you," she said (Irmly. 
“My daughter can be hostess for a while.” 

An embarrassing silence followed. Louis offered Anier/cati 
cigarettes to everyone. . . 

“And what are you doing these days?” he asked Hcnr- 
terest. 

“I’m thinking about another novel,” Henri repli 

“Anne told me you’ve written a very beauti 
said. 
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“I wrote a piay. Three producers have already turned it down,” 
Henri said cheerfully. 

"You mu.st meet Lucie Belhomme,” Claudie said. 

“Lucie Belhomme? What’s that?" 

“You’re e.Ktraordinary! Everyone knows you and you don’t know 
anyone. She owns Maison Amaryllis, the big maisan de couture 
everyone's talking about." 

“I don't follow you.” 

“Lucie is the mistress of Richelerre. whose wife divorced him to 
marry Vernon, and Vernon is the producer who owns Studio *16.” 

“I still don’t follow you." 

Claudie laughed. "Vernon obeys his wife implicitly, so that 
she'll forgive him his male friends — because Vernon is as queer as 
they come. And Juliette’s remained on the best of terms with her 
e.x-fausband, who obeys Lucie implicitly. You catch on?" 

“It’s crystal clear," Henri replied. “But what does- Lucie expect 
to get out of it?” ■ , 

“She has a ravishing daughter and she’s tryi' :f. Vitj' ac- 
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‘"Oh. Le Figcro certaialy would have published theus aiready,’' 
Henri repL'ed T,iih a lauch. 

“I have a friend vino's j'ast corns from Berlin.” Scriassir.e ccn- 
tinnsd. “He gave ms a precise aecounr or ihs v,ay ihs Rusrians 
squashed the German revointioa in embryo. Tlie story has io be 
released by a leftist paper. Are you prepared to do it?” 

“Wliat does your friend have to say?” Henri asked. 

Scriassine looked from one face to the other. “Verj- roaahly. 
here it is. There are certain suburbs of Berlin ¥ihich remained 
fiercely Communist, even under Hitler,” he said. “Daring the bat- 
tle of Berlin, the workers of Kopenick and Wedding occupied the 
factories, raised the red flag, and organized committees. It could 
have turned out to be the beginning of a great population revolu- 
tion. The emancipation of the workers by their own enorts was 
under way; the committees were prepared to furnish cadres tor the 
new regime.” Scriassine paused. “But instead of that, what hap- 
pens? The bureaucrats come trotting in from Moscow, wipe out 
the committees, liquidate the whole base of the revolution, and set 
up a state apparatus — a so-called “cccuparion' government.” Scrias- 
sine looked fixedly at Henri. ‘That doesn’t mean anything to you? 
Contempt for man, bureaucratic tyranny! The case is open and 
shut!” 

“You’re not telling me anything new,” Henri said. “Only you 
forgot to add that those bureaucrats were German Communists 
who had taken refuge in Russia and who had created the Com- 
mittee for a Free Germany in Moscow a long time ago. It seems 
to me that they have more of a right to take over ihao those peo- 
ple who revolted during the fall of Berlin. Yes, I’m sure there 
were s'lncere Communists among the workers; but try to figure out 
who’s what when sixty million Nazis plead in chorus that they 
were always against Hitler! I can understand the Russians being 
suspicious. But that hardly proves they’re scornful of mankind in 
general.” 

“I was sure of it!” Scriassine said angrily. “Attacking America 
— ^for that you’re always ready. But when it comes to opening your 
mouth against Russia, that’s another story.” 

“It’s obvious they were right to act as they did!” Henri said. 

“I can’t understand it!” Scriassine said. “Are you really blind? 
Or are you afraid? Dubreuilh’s sold out, everyone knows that. 
But you!” 

“Dubreuilh’s sold out! You don’t believe that yourself,” Henri 
said. 

“Oh, the C.P. doesn’t buy you with money,” Scriassine said. 
“Dubreuilh’s getting old, he’s famous, he’s already got the bour- 
geois public. What he wants now are the masses.” 

"Go tell the militants of the S.R.L. that Dubreuilh’s a Com- 
munist!” Henri said. 

‘The S.R.L.! What a dismal joke!” Scriassine said. Wearily he 
leaned his head against the back of his chair. 

“Don’t you find it distressing that one can no loner "V an 
evening among friends without arguing m 



asked, smiling at Henri. “Taking part in politics is all right, but 
why discuss it interminably?” 

He looked at Henri over Scriassine’s head, trying to recapture 
the complicity of their youth. Henri, however, was all the more 
irritated to find that he agreed with Volange. 

“I’ve been thinking the same thing,” he said grudgingly. 

"One ends by forgetting that other things exist on earth,” Louis 
said. He looked at his nails demurely. ‘Things called beauty, po- 
etry, truth — no one bothers about them any more.” 

‘There are people around who still take an interest in those 
things,” Henri said. He thought. “I ought to speak up, I ought to 
tell him I'll liave nothing to do with him.” But it isn’t easy to in- 
sult your oldest friend without provocation. He set down his glass 
and was about to leave when Lambert began speaking. 

“And who might they be?" he asked heatedly. “In any case, not 
the people who run Visilaiice. For you to accept an article, it has 
to be stuffed with politics. If it’s merely beautiful or poetic, you’d 
never publish it.” 

“As a matter of fact, that’s precisely the fault I find in 
Visiltmee," Louis said. “Of course, one can write very beautiful 
books based on political themes; your novel for one is an 
example.” he added urbanely. “But I believe it to be immensely 
desirable to give pure literature its due.” 

“For me. the words ‘pure literature’ have no meaning,” Henri 
said. “And besides, they’re dangerous words,” he added sharply. 
“When you pretend to isolate literature from everything else, it’s 
only too clear where it leads.” 

‘That depends on the times,” Louis said. “I was certainly wrong 
in ‘40 to think a person could divorce himself from politics. And 
you can rest assured that I understand now the full extent of ray 
error,” he added in a voice full of conviction. “But today, it seems 
to me that we once again have the privilege of writing as we will, 
for our own pleasure." 

He gave Henri a courteous, questioning look, as if he were ac- 
tually asking him for his permission. That feigned deference e.v 
asperated Henri all the more, but exploding would have served no 
purpose. 

“Everyone’s free to do as he pleases,” he replied succinctly. 

“Not as free as all that!” Lambert said. “You don’t, realize it, 
but it’s hard to go against the current.” 

Louis shook his head sympathetically. “And it’s all the more 
Afficult when you consider that everything nowadays is conspir- 
ing to convince the individual that he’s nothing. If ever he should 
find himself again, he'll discover a great many things. But it’s a 
vicious circle; be isn’t given the opportunity.” 

. “No, he isn’t,” Lambert said forcefully. He looked at Henri ex- 
citedly, “Do you remember once at the Scribe? We were discussing 
just that. I said that evep'one should take an interest in himself; I 
still believe it. If you think you’re nothing, that you can do noth- 
ing, but you have rights to nothing, what can you expect to make 
of yourself? Take a look at the people you know: Chancel got 






Dubrcuilh hadn’t succeeded in convincing either Traricux or 
Saniazelle. But no doubt they failed to understand how much in- 
surance for Henri there was in Lambert’s presence on the board 
of the paper, or else they were afraid of an explosion which might 
prove harmful to the S.R.L., or perhaps they didn’t, after all, har- 
bor any Machiavellian designs; for in any case they accepted 
Henri’s proposition without raising any difficulties. At the paper, 
no one was very much alarmed about a change which seemed to 
be on a purely administrative level. Except for Vincent. One af- 
ternoon, when Luc and Henri were alone in the editorial room, 
he sauntered in and began his attack in a surly voice. 

“1 don’t know what’s going on any more.” 

“It’s very simple!’’ Henri said. 

“I don’t know Trarieux, but a man who’s got that much money 
must be dangerous. It mi^t have been better no.t to take him in.” 
“We had to,” Henri said, 

“And why put Lambert on the board?” Vincent asked. !‘You’re 
in for some bad surprises. When I think that he made up with his 
father, knowing what he knowsl” 

« "There’s no proof the old man informed on Rosa,” Henri said, 
“Wily don’t you stop making snap judgments about people? 1 know 
Lambert, and I have complete confidence in him.” 

Vincent shrugged his shoulders. “The whole business depresses 
me!” 

“You’ve got to admit we made a mess of things,” Luc said with 
a sigh. 

“Made a mess of what?” Henri asked. 

“The whole thing,” Luc replied. “There was some hope that 
things would change a bit, but once again it’s only money that 
counts.” 

“Things couldn’t change that fast,” Henri said. 

“Nothing ever changes!” Vincent said. Abruptly, he turned on 
his heels and walked out the door. 

“He doesn’t know I told you, docs he?” Luc asked in a worried 
voice. 

“No,” Henri replied. “I didn’t say anything to him and I don’t 
intend saying anything to him. Wlmt good would it do?” 

The d.ay set for the signing of the contract, Paula had started a 
bhizing fire in the fireplace — in .spite of the mild November 
weather — imd while she poked it idly she asked, “Have you pos- 
itively made up your mind to sign?” 

“Positively." 

■ -Why?” 

“I have no choice.” 

“There’s always a choice,” she said. 

“Not in lilts case." 

“There is.” She drew herself up and turned tow.ard Henri. “You 
could leave!” 

Tliere it was! Finally, she had let loose the words which she had 
been holding hack so awkwardly for days. Motionless, her hands 
clutching the ends of her shawl, she seemed a martyr offering her 
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body to the lions. Firmly, she continued, “I think it would ce mors 
dignified to leave.” 

“If you knew" how little I cared about dignity.” 

“Five years ago, you wouldn’t have hesitated,” she said. “You’d 
have left immediately.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve learned a few things in ftvc 
years. Haven’t you?” 

“What did you learn?” she said in a theatrical voice. “To com- 
promise? To come to terms?” 

“I’ve explained to you why I accepted.” 

“Oh, there are always reasons; one doesn’t compromise oneself 
without reasons. But that’s just it; one must know how to reject 
reasons.” Paula’s face was drawn; in her eyes there was a be- 
seeching, haggard look, “You used to know; you chose the most 
difficult roads — solitude and purity. Pisanello’s little St. Georcs, 
clad in white and gold: we used to say that was you . , .” 

“You used to say . . 

“Oh, don’t start denying our past!” she cried out. 

“I’m not denying anything,” he replied peevishly. 

“You're denying yourself; you're betraying your character. And 
I know who’s responsible,” she added angrily. “One of these days 
I’m going to have it out with him.” 

“Dubreuilh? Please! Don't be absurd! You know me well 
enough to realize that no one can make me do what I don’t want 
to do,” 

“Sometimes I feel as if I don’t know you at all any more," she 
said, looking at Hemd in despair. Bewildered, she added. “Is it 
really you?” 

“It seems to be,” he replied, shrugging his shoulders. 

“But you aren’t even sure yourself! I can see you as you 
were ...” 

He cut her off sharply, "Don’t always be looking for me in the 
past. I’m as real today as I was yesterday.” 

“No, I know wherein our truth lies,” she said e.rcitedly. “And I’ll 
defend it against everything.” 

“Look, can’t we have an end to these arguments! I’ve changed; 
get that in your head. People do chance. Paula. And ideas change, 
and so do feelings. Sooner or later, you’ve got to face it.” 

“Never,” she said. Tears began welling in Paula’s eyes. “Be- 
lieve me when I tell you I suffer more than you in these 
arguments; I wouldn’t fight against you if 1 weren’t forced to,” 

“No one's forcing you to.” 

“I have my nii-ssion, too," she said fiercely. “And I'll accomplish 
it. I won’t permit you to be turned away from your true self.” 

He was helpless against those high-sounding words. Sulle.cJ,'- 'v 
muttered, “You know what's going to happen? Wc’ll er.d 
hating each other.” 

“You could hate me?” She buried her face in her b ' "'“.r 

moment, she raised it again. "If 1 must, I’" 
bate,” she said. “Out of love for you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders without answ 
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v/ard his room. “I've sot to end it. I must end it,” he said to him- 
self earnestly. 

In November, the S.R.L. supported Thorez's demands, in ex- 
change for which the Communists once more gave it the benefit 
of their good wUl. L’Espoir began to be read in the factories again. 
But the idyl didn’t last long. The Communists sharply criticized 
an article in which Henri rubuked them for having voted in favor 
of the hundred and forty billion franc military budget, and one 
in which Samazelle made clear the differences between the Com- 
munists and the Socialists with respect to the policies of the Big 
Three. They renewed their efforts to kill the S.R.L., and they at- 
tacked it in every possible way. Samazelle wanted a clean break 
with them; according to him, the S.R.L. should become a political 
party and put up candidates at the June elections. His proposition 
was rejected, but the Committee did decide to take advantage of 
the elections to adopt a less passive policy regarding the C.P. They 
would start a campaign. 

“We don’t want to weaken the C.P., but we would like the Com- 
munists to change their line,” Dubreuilh- concluded. “Well, here's 
our opportunity to bring pressure to bear. What we say in the 
name of the S.R.L. bothers them barely at all. But they've got to 
take the voters’ wishes into account. We’ll urge people to vote for 
the parties of the left — but we’ll urge them to set their own con- 
ditions. Right now the proletariat has a good many grievances 
against the Communists; if we channel that discontent, if we 
translate it into precise demands, we stand a chMce of bringing 
about a change of attitude among the Communist leaders.” 

\Vhcncver Dubreuilh reached a decision, he gave the impres- 
sion that the whole of his past life bad been guided by it. Henri 
recognized this once again when, the session over, they went to 
have dinner in a little restaurant along the quays, as they did ev- 
ery Saturday. Dubreuilh outlined to Henri the article he was go- 
ing to write that very night, and it seemed as if he had always 
planned to have it published on the c.xact date it would in fact be 
published. First of all, he would criticize the Communists for hav- 
ing supported the Anglo-Saxon loan; yes, it would hasten the 
return of prosperity, but the workers would not benefit from it. 

"And do you really think this campaign will produce results?” 
Henri asked. 

Dubreuilh shrugged his shoulders. “Well, we’ll see. During the 
Resistance you maintained that people must act as if the efficacy 
of the action decided upon was guaranteed. It’s a good principle, 
and I hold to it.” 

Henri examined Dubreuilh and thought, "That isn’t the kind of 
answer he would have given last year.” Dubreuilh was clearly 
worried these days. 

“In other words, you’re not really hoping for very much?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, hoping, not hoping — it’s all so subjective,” Dubreuilh re- 
plied. "If you guide yourself by your moods, there's no end to it; 
you become a Scriassine. When you must make a decision, you 
shouldn’t go looking inside yourself." 
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In his voice, in his smile, there was a kind of abandon which 
ince would have touched Henri. But ever since the November 
risis, he had lost all feelings of warmth for Dubreuilh. “If he 
akes me into his confidence, it’s only because Anne isn’t here; he 
las to have someone on 'whom to try out his thoughts,’’ he said to 
limself. But at the same time, he blamed himself a little for his ill 
/ill. 

Dubreuilh published a series of very strong articles in L’Espoir, 

0 which the Communist press retorted stingingly. They compared 
he attitude of the S.R.L. to that of the Trotskyites who had re- 
used to participate in the Resistance under the pretext that it 
erved British imperialism. Nevertheless, that polemic, in which 
he C.P. and the S.R.L. mutually accused each other of misundef- 
landing the true interests of the working classes, was kept on a 
datively courteous tone. It was with complete amazement that 
lenri one Thursday read an article in VEnciume that viciously 
Racked Dubreuilh. It was a criticism of an essay currently ap- 
learing in Visilaiwe — the chapter from his book about which he 
lad spoken to Henri a few months before and which touched 
ipon political questions only very indirectly. Using it as a point 
if departure, and without any apparent reason, they drew up a 
taggering indictment against him: he was a watchdog of capital- 
sm, an enemy of the working class. 

“What’s gotten into them? And how did Lachaumc ever let that 
irticle go through? It’s disgusting of him,” Henri said. 

“Does that surprise you?” Lambert asked. 

“Yes. And the tone of the article surprises me, too. After all, 
here’s a feeh’ng of tolerance in the air these days.” 

“I’m not as surprised as you are,” Samazelle said. “Three 
nonths before the elections, they aren't going to drag a paper like 
JEspoir through the mud, a paper that’s read by thousands of 
vorkers — including Communists. As for the S.R.L., that’s 
)asically the same thing, and it's in their interest to handle it with 
:are. But Dubreuilh — blackening him in the eyes of the young 
eftist intellectuals is all profit.” 

Samazelle’s and Lambert’s obvious satisfaction annoyed Henri, 
le felt himself stiffen a little when hvo days later Lambert an- 
lounced cheerfully, almost teasingly, “I’ve been having a little 
un writing a paper on the article in UEiiclunie. Only 1 wonder 
f you’ll print it?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I tell them both off, Lachaume tmd Dubreuilh. 
He damned well deserves what he’s getting; it’ll teach him not to 
)lay both sides. If he’s an intellectual, then he shouldn’t sacrifice 
ntcllectual virtues to politics; if he considers them a useless lu.x- 
jry, let him say so, and we’ll knock on somebody else’s door when 
t comes to thinking independently.” 

“As a matter of fact, I do doubt if I could print tha^ in 
L’Espoir,” Henri said. “Besides, you’re unfair. Anyhow, let’-- -'■e 

1 look at it.” 

The article was skillfully written, incisive, and at I 
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nant despite its maliciousness; it attacked the Communists inlem- 
peratcly and was extremely unkind to Dubreuiih. 

“You have the -gifts of a pamphleteer,” Henri said. “Your paper - 
is brilliant," He smiled. “Of course, it’s unpublishable.” 

“Isn’t what I say true?” Lambert asked. ' 

“It’s true that Dubreuilh is a split personality. But I’m surprised 
to see you criticizing him for that; I am like him, you know.” 

“I know, but it’s only out of loyalty to him,” Lambert replied, 
putting the article in his pocket. “Don’t think I’m saying this be- 
cause I’m so stuck on my article, but it’s kind of fuhny when you 
stop to think of it; if I wanted to have it publbhed, I’d never be 
able to; I’m too anti-Communist for UEspoir or Vigilance, and too 
far to the left for the guys on the right.” 

“This is the first article of yours I’ve ever turned down," Henri 
said. 

“Oh, ordinary reporting jobs, criticism — they’re acceptable 
anywhere. But if I ever wanted to say what I think about somc- 
. thing really important, all you’d offer me would be your regrets.” 

“Why don’t you try it?” Henri said amiably. 

Lambert smiled. “Fortunately, I have noltung important to 
say.” 

“Have you tried writing any irew stories?” Henri asked. 

“No.” 

“You got discouraged pretty fast.” 

“You know what discouraged me?” Lambert asked with a sud- 
den aggressiveness. "Seeing Peulevey’s thing in Vigilance. If that's 
the kind o£ literature you like, then I don’t understand anything 
any more.” 

"Didn’t you find it interesting?” Henri asked, surprised, “You 
really get the fee! of Indo-China. the feel of what a colonist 
is, and at the same lime the feel of a childhood.” 

“Why not say straight out that Vigilance publishes neither 
novels nor short stories, but only factual articles?” Lambert said. 
“.•Ml a guy has lo do is spend his childhood in the colonics and be 
against colonialism, and you'll declare he’s full of talent.” 

“Peulevey does have talent,” Henri said. 'The fact of the mat- 
ter is that it's more interesting to tell about something than noth- 
ing,” he added. “The big fault in your stories was that you chose 
to (ell about nothing. If you'd write about your c.xperiences, the 
way this fellow writes about his, you might turn out something 
really good.” 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders. “I once gave some thought to 
a story about my childhood, and then 1 let it drop. My personal 
experiences have no social significance; they’re purely subjec- 
tive, and therefore, from your point of view, completely in- 
significant.” 

“Nothing is insignificant,” Henri replied. “Your childhood has a 
meaning, too; it's up to you to find it and make us feel it.” 

“1 know,” Lambert said ironically. “With whatever you have at 
hand, you can produce a human document.” He shook his head. 
“That’s not what interests me. If I wrote, it would be to tell of. 
things precisely because of their unimportance; 1 would try to 
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justify them only by the way I told them.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Don’t worry. I won’t do it. I’d have a bad conscience. Only 
I don’t like the same kind of literature you do, so I won’t write 
anything at all; that’s the simplest thing.” 

“Listen, the ne.xt time we go out together, we’ll talk this whole 
Aing over seriously,” Henri said. “If I’m responsible for discourag- 
ing you from writing. I’m really very sorry.” 

“Don’t be sorry,” Lambert said. “It’s not worth it.” He left the 
office without a smile; he almost slammed the door behind him. 
He was deeply hurt. 

‘‘He’ll get over it,” Henri said to himself. He had decided to stop 
taking things so much to heart; they always turn out less badly 
than you think they will. Samazelle wasn’t as burdensome as 
Henri had feared — with the e.sccption of Luc, he had won over 
the whole team by his friendliness — and Traricu.x never set foot 
in the building. Circulation had gone up considerably and, to top 
it all, Henri felt as free as ever. But it was, above all, his 
new novel that made him feel optimistic; he had feared enormous 
difficulties — and the book was shaping up almost by itself. This 
time, Henri was practically certain he’d gotten off to a good start; 
he wrote happily. The only dark cloud was that Paula insisted on 
his working near her. And she wanted to see the rough drafts. He 
would refuse; she would become irritable. Again that morning, as 
they were finishing breakfast, she attacked. 

“Your work going well?” 

“So-so.” 

“When are you going to show me something?” 

“I’ve told you twenty times already that it’s still unreadable; 
it’s shapeless.” 

“Exactly. You’ve been telling me that for so long, 1 thought it 
might have taken shape by now.” 

“I’ve begun all over again.” 

Paula leaned her elbows on the table and placed her chin in the 
hollow of her hands. “You don’t have much confidence in me any 
more, do you?” 

“Of course I do!” _ . 

“No, you no longer have any confidence in me. Ever since that 
bicycle trip . . .” she said meditatively 

Henri studied her for a moment in surprise. “What in the world 
could that trip have changed between us?” 

‘The fact is evident,” she said. 

“What fact?” 

“Well, you don’t believe what 1 tell you any more.’ She 
shrugged her shoulders and added tpiickly, ‘I can cite you twenty 
cases when you didn’t believe me." 

“For example?” 

“For example, in September 1 told you you could sleep m 
hotel whenever you liked, and vet each time you do yoa ■ ■ 

permission guiltily. '\ou don't want to believe that 
liberty to nu' happiness." 

“Listen. Paula, the first time 1 slept at ; ‘ 
all swollen the next morning.” 
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“I have a right to cry, haven’t I?” she asked aggressively. 

“But 1 don’t want to make you cry.” 

“And do you think I don’t cry when you refuse me your confi- 
dence, when I sec that you lock up your manuscript — because you 
do lock it up . . 

“That’s really nothing to cry over,” he said irritably. 

"It’s insulting,” she said. She looked at Henri with a frightened, 
almost childlike e.xpression. “I sometimes wonder if you aren’t a 
sadist." 1 

He poured himself a second cup of coffee without answering 
her, and she said angrily, “Are you afraid I’ll look through your 
papers?” 

‘That’s what I’d do if 1 were in your place,” Henri replied with 
forced cheerfulness. 

She stood up and pushed back her chair. “You admit it! You 
lock your desk because of me. We’ve come to that!” 

“So that you won’t be led into temptation,” he said, and this 
time the cheerfulness in his voice rang completely false. 

“We’ve come to that!” she repeated. She looked- Henri in the 
eyes. “If I swore to you I wouldn’t touch those papers, would you 
believe me? Would you leave the drawer unlocked?” 

“You've got that wretched manuscript so much on your mind 
that you yourself couldn’t tell what you’d do. Of course, I believe 
in your sincerity, but Til keep the drawer locked.” 

There was a brief silence and then Paula said slowly, “Never 
have you hurt me as much as you just have.” 

“If you can’t stand the truth, don’t force me to speak it,” Henri 
said, pushing his chair back violently. 

He went upstairs and sat down at his desk. She really deserved 
being shown the manuscript. That way he would be rid of her for 
good. Of course, he'd have to cut the manuscript a bit before pub- 
lication — unless she should die before then. But in the meantime, 
when he reread it, he felt revenged. “In a way, literature is truer 
than life,” he said to himself. "Dubreuilh played me for a sucker, 
Louis is a .skunk, Paula poisons my life — and I go right on smiling 
at them. On paper, you say exactly and completely what you 
feel.” Once more, he read through the description of the breakup. 
How easy it is to break things off on paper! You hate, you shout, 
you kill, you commit suicide; you carry things to tlie very 
end. And that’s why it’s false. “Yes, it is false,” he said to himself, 
"but it’s damned satisfying. In life, you’re constantly denying your- 
self, and others are always contradicting you. Paula exasperates 
me, and yet in a little while Til take pity on her and she'll think 
that basically I still have some love for her. On paper, I make time 
stand still and I impose my convictions on the whole world; they 
become the only reality.” He unscrewed the top of his pen. Paula 
would never read those pages, and yet he exulted in them as if he 
had forced her to recognize herself in the portrait he had drawn 
of her: a woman acting the part of a iover and loving only her 
histrionics and her dreams; pretending to be noble, generous, self- 
sacrificing, when in fact she is without pride and without courage. 
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steeped in the egoism of her feigned passions. That was how he 
saw her, and on paper she matched that picture e.xactly. 

In the days that followed, Henri did his best to avoid any 
further outbursts. But Paula had found a new reason for displaying 
her indignation: the lecture he had agreed to give at Claudie’s. He 
tried at first to justify himself; even Dubreuilh had spoken at 
Claudie’s ... the purpose was to collect money for a children's 
home ... It was impossible to refuse . . . But since she 
wouldn’t be appeased, he decided to hold his tongue. That tactic 
only succeeded in exasperating Paula all the more; she, too, grew 
silent, but she seemed to be turning over important decisions in 
her head. The day of the lecture, she looked at him so fiercely 
while he was knotting his tie in front of the mirror in their bed- 
room that he thought hopefully, “She’s going to suggest that we 
break up.” 

“You’re sure you don’t want to go with me?” he asked in 
a friendly voice. 

She let out such a guffaw that if he hadn’t known her he would 
have thought her crazy, “What a joke! Go with you to that car- 
nival?” 

“As you like.” 

“I have better things to do,” she said in a voice that invited a 
question. 

He complied. “What do you have to do?” he asked. 

“I^at’s my business!” she replied haughtily. 

This time he didn’t insist, but as he was getting ready to leave 
she said aggressively, “I’m going over to Vigilance to see 
Dubreuilh.” 

Henri spun about; she had produced her effect. “Why do you 
want to sec Dubreuilh?” 

“I warned you I was going to have it out with him one of these 
days.” 

“For what reason?” 

“I have many things to tell him, things that concern me, and 
that concern you.” 

“I beg you not to interfere in my relations with Dubreuilh,” 
Henri said. “You’ve nothing at all to tell him, and you won’t go 
to see him.” 

“Excuse me,” she said, “but I’ve already waited only too long. 
That man is your evil genius and I alone can deliver you from 
him.” 

Henri felt the blood rush to his face. What was she going to tell 
Dubreuilh? In moments of anger or worry. Henri had expressed 
himself freely in front of Paula; he could not permit her to repeat 
some of the things he had said. But how to dissuade her? They 
were expecting him at Claudie’s; he’d never be able to convince 
her in five brief minutes. He would have to tie her up, or lock tiv 
in. 

“You’re out of your mind,” he stammered. 

“You see,” Paula said, “when one lives as solit.as 
do, one has a great deal of time to think. I thin 
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ind about everything that concerns you, and sometimes I see 
hings. A few days ago, I saw Dubreuilh with remarkable clarity, 
ind I realized he’d do anything to destroy you completely.” 

“If you start having visions now!” he said. He tried to think of a 
vay to intimidate her. He found only one; to threaten her with 
creaking up. 

“It’s not only my visions I rely on,” Paula said in a deliberately 
nysterious voice. 

“What else, then?” 

“I made inquiries,” she replied, looking at him teasingly. 

He looked at her, perplexed. “Anne certainly didn’t tell you 
Dubreuilh wants to destroy me.” 

“Who said anything about Anne?” she replied. “Anne! She’s 
even blinder than you,” 

“Well then, who is the super-clairvoyant you consulted?” ha 
asked, feeling vaguely worried. 

Paula’s face became serious. “I spoke to Lambert.” 

“Lambert? Where did you see him?" Henri asked, his throat dry 
with anger. 

“Here. Is that a crime?” Paula replied calmly. “I called him up 
and asked him over.” 

“When was that?” 

“Yesterday. He doesn’t like Dubreuilh either,” she said with 
satisfaction. 

"That's an abuse of confidence!” Henri said. To think that she 
had spoken to Lambert with her ridiculous vocabulary, her laugh- 
able vehemence! He felt like slapping her. 

“You’re always talking about purity and taste,” he continued 
in a fury. “But a woman who shares a man’s life, his thoughts, his 
secrets, and who gives them away behind his back, without letting 
him know, a woman who does a thing like that is behaving in a 
filthy manner! Do you hear?” he said, grabbing her by the wrist. 
“Filthy!” 

She shook her head. “Your life is my life because I have sacri- 
ficed mine for yours; I have rights in it,” 

“1 never asked you for any sacrifices,” he said. “I tried to help 
you make a life of your own last year, but you didn’t want 
to. That’s your business. But you have no rights in me!” 

“I didn't want to because of you,” she said, “because you need 
me.” 

“Do you think I need these perpetual scenes? Well, you’re badly 
mistaken! There are times when you make me feel like never set- 
ting foot here again. And I’m going to tell you something: if you 
go to see Dubreuilh, I’ll never forgive you for it. You won’t see me 
again.” 

“But I want to save you!” she said passionately. “Don’t you un- 
derstand that you're ruining yourself! You agree to all sorts of 
compromises, you give lectures in salons . . . And I know why 
you don’t dare shosv me what you write any more: your failure is 
reflected in your work, and you feel it You’re ashamed. You’re so 
ashamed that you lock your manuscript in a drawer. It must really 
be aivfuJ.” 
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Henri looked at her with hate in his eyes. “If I show you the 
mimuscript, will you give me your word you won’t go to see Du- 
breuilh? ' 

Paula’s face abruptly softened. “You’ll show it to me?” 

“Will you give me your word?’’ 

She. thought for a moment. “I give you my word I won’t go to- 
day.’’ 

‘That’s good enough^ for me,’’ Henri said. He opened the 
drawer, pulled out the thick, mottled notebook, and threw it on the 
bed. 

“I can read it? Really?’’ Paula asked uncertainly. Her 
tragedienne’s assurance had left her, and suddenly she seemed 
rather pitiful. 

“You can.” 

_ “Oh, you can’t imagine how pleased I am,” she said. She smiled 
timidly.^ ‘This evening we'll discuss it together, like we used to.” 

He didn’t answer. He looked at the notebook which Paula was 
caressing with the flat of her band. Only paper and ink; it looked 
as inoffensive as the powders locked in the glass cabinet of his 
father’s pharmacy. Actually, he was more despicable than a 
poisoner. 

“Good-by,” she called out over the balustrade as he fled 
through the living room. 

“Good-by.” 

He continued fleeing on the stairway, tried in vain to empty his 
head of all thoughts. That evening, when he saw Paula again, she 
would have read it. She would read every sentence, reread every 
word. It was murder. He stopped. Clutching the banister, he 
slowly climbed a few steps, and the dog, big, black, and barldng, 
jumped at him. He hated that dog, that stairway, Paula’s fanatical 
love, her silences, her outbursts, her unhappiness. He rushed 
down the stairs to the street. 

It was a lovely winter day, a little hazy and with a faint pink- 
ness permeating the air; through a bay window, Henri looked out 
upon a patch of silky sky. He brought his eyes back to his 
audience but found it more difficult to speak when he saw them. 
Little hats, jewels, furs; most of them were women of the well-pre- 
served variety who believe they know how to display their re- 
maining assets to the besC advantage. What earthly interest 
could they possibly have in the history of French journalism? It 
was too warm; the air smelled of perfume. Henri’s eyes wandered 
from Maric-/Vngc’s thin smile to Vincent’s laughing grimace. 
Somewhere, between tm Argentine millionaire and a hunchbacked 
patron of the arts, Lambert was seated, and Henri was afraid of 
seeing him face to face again. He was ashamed. He lowered his 
eyes once more and let the words flow from his mouth. 

“Marvelous!” . 

Claudie had given the signal for applause; they clapped their 
hands, let loose their voices, rushed toward the platform. Huguettc 
Volange opened a little door behind Henri. “Corp ^’’is w_ay. 
Claudie’s going to get rid of all the old bats; she’s a^ • a few 

of her intimate friends to stay, and of.cosri 
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You must be dying of thirst,” she added, dragging Henri to the 
buffet where Julian, standing alone opposite two servants, was 
finishing off a glass of champagne. 

“I hope you’ll forgive me, but I didn’t hear a thing,” he said in 
a loud voice. “The only reason I came was to get drunk on the 
house.” 

“You’re forgiven. Lectures are as much of a bore to listen to 
as they are to give,” Henri said. 

“I wasn’t bored at all,” Vincent said. “In fact, it was even 
educational!” He laughed. “Nevertheless, I'm also going to have a 
drink.” 

“Drink up!” Henri said. 

A gray-haired woman wearing the Legion of Honor on her 
breast rushed toward him; he quickly forced a gracious smile to 
his face. “Thank you for your participation! It was magnificent! 
Do you know you brought in more money than Duhamel?” 

“I’m delighted,” Henri said. His eyes searched the room 
for Lambert. What had Paula told him? Henri had never spoken 
to Lambert about his private life. Of course, he must have learned 
a few intimate things about him through Nadine. But Henri didn’t 
give a damn about that: the affair with Nadine meant practically 
nothing to him. But Paula — that was different. 

He smiled at Lambert. “Would it be too much trouble to give 
me a lift on your motorcycle when this carnival is over?” 

“It’d be a pleasure!” Lambert replied in a completely nat- 
ural voice. 

“Thanks, It’ll give us a chance to gab a bit” 

Claudie charged headlong into the salon, directing herself un- 
swervingly toward Henri. “Now you’re going to be a perfect dar- 
i ling and sign your name in a few books. These ladies are ardent 
admirers of yours.” 

“With pleasure,” Henri replied; and in a half-whisper added, 
“But I can’t stay very long; Fm expected at the paper." 

“You simply must stay to see the Bcihommes; they're coming 
for the sole purpose of meeting you. They should be here any min- 
ute." 

“In half an hour, I’m getting out” Henri said. He took 
the book a tall blonde was holding out to him. “Your name?” he 
asked. 

“You don’t know it yet,” the blonde replied with a haughty lit- 
tle smile, "but you will know it one day. Colette Masson.” 

She thanked him with a second mysterious smile, and in another 
book he wrote another name. What a farce! He signed, smiled, 
smiled, signed. The little salon had filled up; they were legion, 
Claudie’s intimate friends. They, too, smiled, shook Henri’s hand; 
their eyes shone with a curiosity which bordered on the obscene, 
and they spoke words which they had spoken the last time 
to Duhamel, which they would indifferently repeat the next time 
to Mauriac or Aragon. From time to time, a zealous reader 
thought it necessary to proclaim her admiration; this one had 
been overwhelmed by the desc'ription of a sleepness night, that 
one by a sentence on cemeteries. They never failed to pick some 
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insi'eniflcant passage, indifferently written. Reproachfully, Quite 
Ventadour asked Henri why he chose such sad gentlemen as 
heroes; and all the whife she was smiling broadly at a lot of in- 
finitely sadder people. “How hard they are on the characters in a 
novell” Henri thought. “They don’t allow them a single weakness. 
And how strangely all of them read! I suppose that instead of fol- 
lowing the road laid out for them, most of tliem go wandering 
blindly through the pages; from time to time, a word strikes 
a chord in them, awakening God only knows what memories or 
what longings. Or else they think they see a reflection of them- 
selves in some image or other; they stop a moment, admire them- 
selves, "and gropingly set off again. It would be a lot better never 
to see your readers face to face,” he thought. 

He went over to Marie-Ange who bad been observing him 
mockingly. “What are you snickering about?” 

“I’m not snickering; I’m observing.” Banteringly, she added, 
“You know, you’re right to live a secluded life. You’re not at all 
brilliant.” 

“What does one have to do to be brilliant?” 

“Look at your friend Volange and take some lessons.” 

“I’m not gifted,” Henri said. 

Dazzling them failed to amuse him, and pretending to shock 
them was equally empty. Julien was holding forth while ostenta- 
tiously emptying glass after glass of champagne, and around him 
everyone laughed indulgently. “If I had a name like that,” he was 
blaring, “I’d get rid of it damned fast. Beizunce, Polignac, 
La Rochefoucauld: they’ve been dragged through all the pages of 
French history; they’re covered with dust.” He could insult them, 
utter the worst improprieties, and they would never fail to be de- 
lighted. If a poet isn’t sanctified with titles, prizes, decorations, 
then it’s best he be a buffoon. Julien believed himself their master, 
and all he did wtis reinforce their belief in their own superiority. 
No, the only way was to keep your distance from people like that. 
The fashionable writers and the pseudo-intellectuals who eagerly 
flocked around Claudie were, perhaps, even more depressing. They 
didn’t enjoy writing, thinking didn’t interest them, and all the 
boredom they inflicted on themselves was reflected in their faces. 
Their only concern was with the personalities they invented for 
themselves and the success of their careers, and they frequented 
one another only to envy each other at close range. A repulsive 
breed! Catching sight of Scriassine, Henri smiled warmly;^ he was 
a fanatic, a troublemaker, intolerable, but thoroughly alive, and 
when he made use of words it was because he felt something 
deeply, not because he wanted to trade them for money, comph- 
ments, honors. With him, vanity came only afterward, and then i: 
was nothing but a superficial whim. 

“I hope you’re not angry with me.” Scriassine said. 

“Of course not; you were drinking How’s it gome.’ ' 
holing up here?” . 

“Yes. I came down just to say hello to you; I 
high society had already left. Is that what you 9 ^' 
and what Claudie wants me to speak in fron 
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heels, painted nails; under the coils of her amber hair, she was 
just another luxurious doll among other dolls. 

“I’ve read your play; it’s magnificent,” Lucie Belhomme said in 
a positive voice. “And I’m sure it can make a lot of money; I have 
a special feeling for things like that. I’ve spoken about it to 
Vernon, the producer of Studio 46, and he’s very intoresltd. He’s 
a very good friend of mine.” 

“He doesn’t find it too shocking?” Henri asked. 

“Something shocking can make a play a hit, or it can make it a 
failure; that depends on a great many things. I think I can con- 
vince Vernon to risk it.” There was a brief silence and then, with- 
out any change of pace, almost insolently, she continued, “Vernon 
would be willing to give Josette her chance. She’s played only 
small parts up to now — she’s only twenty-one — but she’s had ex- 
perience, and she’s remarkably good at getting the feel of a char- 
acter. I’d like you to hear her in the big' scene in the second act.” 

“I’d be glad to,” Henri said. 

Lucie turned to Claudie. “Do you have a quiet comer where 
Josette could run through the scene?” 

“Oh, not now,” Josette said. 

Her eyes shifted from her mother to Henri in fright; she lacked 
the customary assurance of those luxurious mannequins she so 
much resembled. It seemed almost as if she were intimidated by 
her ovra beauty. And she was truly beautiful, with her large dark 
eyes, her slightly heavy mouth, and her clear, creamy skin under 
her tawny hair. 

“It’s a matter of ten minutes,” Lucie said. 

“But I can’t just like that,” Josette said. “Not cold.” 

“Tliere’s no hurry,” Henri said. “If Vernon really decides to 
take the play, we’ll make an appointment.” 

Lucie smiled. “If it’s agreed that Josette has the part, I can 
guarantee you he'll take the play.” 

Josette’s tender white skin burst into flame, from her throat to 
the roots of her hair. Henri smiled at her gently. “Shall we set a 
date? Tuesday, at about four? Is that all right with you?” 

She nodded her head in assent. 

“Come over to my place,” Lucie said. “You’ll find it quite suit- 
able for working.”- 

“Does the part interest you?” he asked in a conversational voice. 

“Of course.” 

“I must admit I didn't picture Jeanne as being so beautiful,” he 
said cheerfully. 

A polite smile wandered around her tragic mouth and failed to 
settle on it; she had been taught all the expressions required for 
success, but she executed them poorly. That rather broad face with 
its enormous eyes shattered every mask. 

“An actress is never too beautiful,” Lucie said. “When your 
leading lady comes on stage half undressed, what the public wants 
to see is this,” she said, abruptly raising Josette’s skirt and uncov- 
ering her long silky legs to mid-thigh. 

“Mother!” 

Josette’s dismayed voice touched Henri. Was she really just a 
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plendid doll, no different from all the others? “She certainly isn’t 
;oing to set the world on fire,” Henri said to himself. But he 
ouldn’t quite believe that there was nothing at all behind that 
)athetic face. 

“Don’t play the ingenue; it’s not your type.” Lucie Belhomme 
aid sharply. “Aren’t you going to write dosvn the appointment?” 
ihe asked. 

Obediently, Josette opened her purse and pulled out an appoint- 
nent book. Henri caught a glimpse of a lace handkerchief and a 
ittlc gold compact; there was a time when the inside of a woman’s 
randbag seemed full of mystery to him. For a moment, he held 
iier long, slender fingers — fingers which seemed to be carved from 
rock candy — in his hand. 

“Till Tuesday, then." 

‘Till Tuesd.ay.” 

“Do you like her?” Claudie asked with a wicked little piile af- 
ter the two women had left. “If you want it, you know, it’s there 
for the asking; she isn’t very choosy, poor kid.” 

“Why ‘poor;?” 

“Lucie isn’t easy to live with. You know, women who have a 
tough lime of it before success hits them generally aren’t softies.” 

At any other time, listening to Claudie’s chitchat would have 
amused him, but Volange and Lambert were standing there to- 
gether, chatting animatedly. Volange was holding forth, moving 
his hands in gracious gestures, and Lambert was nodding his head 
and smiling. Henri felt like breaking in; he was relieved when he 
saw Vincent detach himself from the buffet and turn toward them, 

“I’d like to ask you a question, just one question,” Vincent 
shouted loudly. “Wh.at's a guy like you doing here?” 

“As you can see,” Louis replied calmly, “I’m chatting with Lam- 
bert. As for you, you're getting yourself drunk, which is equally 
obvious.” 


“Maybe no one told you,” Vincent said, “but this meeting’s for 
the benefit of liic children of deportees. You arc out of place here.” 

“Who knows his proper place in the world?” Louis said. “If you 
believe you know yours, it’s no doubt because there’s a special dis- 
pensation for drunkards.” 

“Oh, that Vincent!” Lambert said bitingly. “He’s really some- 
thing! He knows everything, judges everyone; he never makes a 
mistake, and he is always glad to give you a few free lessons." 

Never had Vincent’s face looked so pale; it seemed as if blood 
would begin dripping from his eyes at any moment. 

“I know how to recognize a bastard,” he muttered. 


“I believe that young man needs medical attention,” Louis said. 
‘A boy of his age saturated with alcohol! It’s a depressing specta- 
:le.” 


Henri rushed over to join them. “You’ve suddenly become 
lamned puritanical, haven’t you?" he said. “You who so valiantly 
ntegrate evil. In his own way, Vincent’s taking the part of the 
levil: he gets drunk. Do you know any good reason why he 
houldn’t?” 
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“A bastard, and the son of a bastard,” Vincent, mumbJcd with a 
cruel smile. “Naturally, they go well together.” 

“What did you say? Repeat that!” Lambert said. 

"A^incent’s voice grew hard. “I said you have to be a real bastard 
to make up with the guy who put the finger on Rosa, Do you re- 
member Rosa?” 

“Come outside with me,” Lambert said. “Let’s settle this thing.” 

“Why not settle it right here?” Vincent said. 

Henri held Vincent back and Louis placed his hand on Lam- 
bert’s shoulder. “Let it drop,” Louis said. 

“I'd like to knock his teeth down his throat.” 

“Some other time,” Henri said. “You promised to give me a lift, 
and I’m in a hurry. And you, go home and sleep it off,” he said 
amicably to Vincent, who was muttering unintelligible sounds. 

Lambert let himself be led away, but while they were crossing 
the courtyard he said darkly, “You shouldn’t have stopped me; I’d 
have given him a good lesson. I know how to use my fists, you 
know.” 

“I believe you, but fist fights are stupid.” 

“I should have swung immediately instead of talking,” Lambert 
said. “My refle.xes don’t work right. When I should swing, I talk.” 

“Vincent was drinking and, ' besides, you know he’s a little 
cracked,” Henri said. “Don’t let what he said bother you.” 

‘That’s too simple,” Lambert said angrily. “If he was really that 
crazy, you wouldn’t be so close to him.” He mounted his motor- 
cycle. “Where are you going?” 

“Home. I'll go to the paper a little later,” Henri replied. 

A picture of Paula had just flashed through his mind: she ^vas 
sitting in the middle of the living room, motionless, staring blankly 
into space. She had read it. She- had read the breakup scene sen- 
tence by sentence, word by word. She knew e.xactly what Henri 
thought of her. He had to see her, immediately. Lambert was 
speeding angrily along the quays; as he stopped for the last red 
light, Henri asked, "Want to have a drink with me?” 

He should see Paula at once, but at the thought of finding him- 
self face to face with her again his heart' sank. 

“If you like,” Lambert replied sulkily. 

They went into the cafe-tabac at the corner of the quay and 
ordered two glasses of white wine at the counter. 

“I hope you aren’t going to hold it against me because I stopped 
you from slugging it out with Vincent,” Henri said amiably. 

-I don’t see how you can stand that guy,” Lambert said heatedly. 
“His drunkenness, his filthy shirts, his filthy stories, and on top of 
it all his big show of being a desperado! I don’t go for that. \Vhen 
he was in the Maquis, he killed people; so did a lot of others. But 
it’s no reason to go through life with a chip on your shoulder. And 
Nadine calls him an angel, because he’s half impotent! No, I don’t 
see it,” Lambert repeated. “If he’s warped, let him go to a hospital 
and get himself a few good shock treatments. Maybe then he’ll 
stop giving us a pain," 

“You’re being very unfair!” Henri said. • ' \ 
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“If you ask nie, you’re the one who’s biased." 

“I like him," Henri said a bit sharply. “But it isn’t Vincent I 
wanted to speak to you about,” he added. “Paula told me a strange 
thing: that she had you over yesterday and questioned you about 
Oubrcuilh. I thought it was completely out of line; it must have 
been rather embarrassing for you.” , 

“Not at all,” Lambert replied hastily. “I' didn’t quite imderstand 
what e.xactly she wanted from me, but she was very m'ce.” 

Henri studied Lambert’s face; he seemed completely sincere. 
Perhaps Paula had restrained herself in front of him. “Right now, 
she hates Dubreuilh,” Henri said. “She’s a woman who carries her 
feelings to extremes; maybe you noticed it.” 

“Yes, but since I don’t care much for Dubreuilh either, it didn’t 
bother me,” Lambert replied. 

“Good! I was afraid the thing might have been unpleasant for 
you.” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Good!” Henri repeated. “Sec you later — and thanks for the 
lift.” 

Henri walked slowly down the street. There was no possible 
chance of another delay; in two minutes he would be facing Paula, 
feeling her eyes upon liini, searching for words. “I’ll deny every- 
thing. I’ll tell her that Yvette has nothing in common with her, 
tliat I merely borrowed certain expressions and gestures from her, 
but that I twisted everything around.” He started up the stairs. 
“She’ll never believe me!” he thought. “Maybe she won’t even let 
me explain. Maybe . . .” He quickened his pace; his throat was 
tight and dry, and he ran up the last few steps. No barking, no 
bells ringing, no radio or phonograph music: not a sound. “A 
deathly silence,” he said to himself. And horrified, he thought, 
“She’s killed herscK!" He stopped in front of the door; there was 
a murmur of voices coming from within. 

“Come in.” 

Paula was alive, was smiling! The concierge, who was sitting on 
the edge of the couch, got up. “Here I’ve wasted your time with 
my stories,” she said. 

“Not at all,” Paula said. “I found them very interesting.” 

“I’ll speak to the landlord about it tomorrow,” the concierge 
said. “You needn’t worry about it.” 

_ “The ceiling’s caving in,” Paula explained cheerfully as the con- 
cierge closed tlie door beiiind her. “She’s nice, that woman,” she 
added. “She told me some surprising stories about the tramps in 
the neighborhood; you could write a book about them.” 

“I suppose so,” Henri replied. He looked at Paula with a mix- 
ture of disappointment and relief; she had spent the afternoon 
chatting with the concierge, hadn’t had time to read the manu- 
script. He would have to go through the whole thing again, and he 
knew he wouldn’t h.ave the courage. 

“Did she keep you from reading the novel?” he asked casually. 
He forced a smile to his face. “All that fuss over nothing!” 

Paula looked at him, shocked. “Of course I read it!” 

“You did? What do you think of it?” 
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“It’s masterly,” she said simply. 

He took the notebook and thumbed through the pages, trying to 
seem completely casual. . 

“What do you think of Charval? Does he appeal to you?” 

“Not exactly, but he does have a true nobility,” Paula replied. 
“I suppose that’s what you were after, wasn’t it?” 

Henri nodded. “And do you like the Fourteenth of July scene?” 

Paula reflected a moment. “It’s not my favorite.” 

Henri opened the notebook to the fatal page. “And the breakup 
with Yvette, what did you think of it?” 

“It’s gripping.” 

“Really?” _ 

She gave him a slightly suspicious look. “Why does that surprise 
you?” She uttered a little laugh. “Were you thinking of us when 
you wrote it?” 

He threw the notebook on the table. “Don’t be stupidl” 

“It’s going to be your finest book,” Paula said authoritatively. 
Tenderly, she ran her fingers through Henri’s hair. “I really can’t 
understand why you were so secretive about it.” 

“Neither can I,” he said. 

Henri felt almost overawed by the thickness of the silence; rugs, 
curtains, and draperies padded the large, richly furnished room. 
Through the closed doors, not a whisper of a sound could be 
heard. Henri wondered if he wouldn’t have to upset some of the 
furniture to awaken someone. 

“Have I been keeping you waiting?” 

“Not very long,” he replied politely. 

Josette remained standing in front of him, a frightened smile on 
her lips. She was wearing an amber-colored dress, filmy and very 
indiscreet. “She isn’t very choosy,” Claudie had said. That smile, 
the silence, the fur-covered couches were an obvious invitation to 
all manner of boldness. Too obvious. If he had taken advantage 
of those abetments, Henri would have felt as if he were corrupting 
the morals of a minor under the watchful eye of a leering procur- 
ess. Somewhat stifily, he said, “If it’s all right with you, we’ll start 
working immediately; I’m a bit pressed for u'me. Do you have a 
script?” 

“I know the monologue by heart,” Josette replied. 

“Well, let’s get started then.” 

He propped his copy on an end table and sat back comfortably 
in a big, deep armchair. The monologue was the most difficult 
scene in the whole play; Josette hadn’t grasped it at all. and be- 
sides she was terrified. Henri felt embarrassed watching her franti- 
cally pouring out her heart in a desperate attempt to please him. 
No question about it: it made him feel like a wealthy pervert 
watching a very special performance in a particularly luxurious 
brothel. 

“Let’s do the third scene, second act,” he said. “I’ll cue you.” 

“It’s hard to act and read at the same time,” Josette said. 

"Let’s try it.” 

It was a love scene; Josette handled it a little better. She 
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excellent diction, and her face and her voice were truly exciting. 
“Who knows what a clever director might do with her?” Henri 
thought. 

When she had finished the scene, Henri spoke to her cheerfully. 
“You haven’t got it clear,” he said. “But there’s hope.” 

“Do you think so?” , ' . 

“I’m sure of it. Sit down over here and I’ll explain the character 
to you.” 

She sat down next to him. It had been a very long time since 
he had last found himself seated next to such a beautiful girl. As 
he spoke, he breathed in the sweet scent of her hair; her perfume 
smelled like perfume, like all .perfumes, but on her it seemed an 
almost natural odor. And it gave Henri a terrible desire to breathe 
in that other odor, that moist, tender odor he could so clearly im- 
agine under her clothes. Running his fingers through her hair, 
slipping his tongue inside the red mouth — it would be easy, too 
easy in fact. He could feel that Josettc awaited his pleasure with 
truly discouraging resignation. 

. “Do you understand now?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“All right then, go ahead; let’s give it another try.” 

They beg.an the scene again, and she put so much feeling into 
every word that it was even worse than the first time. 

“You’re putting too much into it,” he said. “Do it more simply.’' 

“Ob, ru never be able to do it right!” she said disconsolately. 

“You will if you work at it.” 

Josetto heaved a long sigh. “Poor kid! On lop of it all, her 
mother’s going to bawl her out for not getting me to lay her,” 
Henri thought, getting up. He felt a little sorry about his scruples. 

\ How desirable that mouth was! He recalled the rapture of sleeping 
with a really desirable woman. 

“We'll make another appointment,” he said. 

“I’m wasting your time!” 

“For me, it isn’t wasted time,” Henri replied. He smiled. “If you 
aren’t afraid of w.asting yours, perhaps we could go out together 
after the next session.” 

"We could.” 

“Do you like to dance?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Good! I’ll take you dancing then.” 

The following Saturday Henri met Josette at her apartment on 
Ruc Gabrielle, in a living room with pink-and-white-satin-covered 
furniture. Seeing her again gave him a little shock. Whenever you 
take your eyes away from true beauty, you immediately betray it. 

, Josette's skin was paler, her hair darker than he remembered, and 
there was a sparkle in her eyes that made him tliink of a fresh 
mountain brook. While he distractedly read off her cues, Henri’s 
eyes wandered over that young body molded in black velvet, and 
he told himself that that figure, that voice were enough to excuse 
a_ great deal of awkwardness. Besides, with good direction, he 
didn’t, see why Josette should be any more awkward than someone 
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:lse. At times, she even struck a touching note. He made up his 
mind to give it a try. 

“It’ll be all right,” he said warmly. “Of course, you’ve got a lot 
of hard work ahead of you, but it’ll be all right.”' 

“I want it to so very much!” she said. 

“And now, let’s go dancing,” Henri said, “I was thinking we 
might go down to St. Germain des Pres. What do you say?” 

“Whatever you like.” 

They went to a cellar club on Rue St. Benoit and sat down at a 
table beneath the portrait of a bearded lady. Josette was wearing 
a two-piece dress; removing a bolero, she uncovered round, mature 
shoulders which contrasted with her childlike face. “That’s what 
I needed to have fun having fun,” Henri said to himself happily. 
“A young, beautiful wench beside me!” 

“Shall we dance?" 

“Yes, let’s.” 

Holding that warm, compliant body in his arms made him a lit- 
tle dizzy. How he used to love that kind of dizziness! He loved it 
again, now. And once again he loved jazz, smoke, young voices, 
the sight of others enjoying themselves. He was ready to love those 
breasts, that belly. Only, before making an attempt, he would have 
liked to feel that Josette liked him at least a little bit. 

“Do you like this place?” 

“Yes.” She hesitated, “It’s rather unusual, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. What kind of places do you prefer?” 

“Oh, it’s very m’ce here,” she replied hastily. 

Whenever he tried to get her to talk, she looked frightened; her 
mother must have carefully taught her to keep quiet. They kept 
quiet until two in the morning, drinking champagne and dancing. 
Josette looked neither sad nor gay. At two o’clock, she asked to be 
taken home, and he couldn’t tell whether it was out of boredom, 
fatigue, or discretion. He accompanied her to her apartment. In 
the car, she said with studied politeness, “I’d love to read one of 
your books.” 

‘That’s easy to arrange.” He smiled at her. “Do you like to 
read?” 

“When I have the time.” 

"But you don’t often have the time?” 

She sighed. “No, unfortunately.” 

Was she completely stupid? Of quite innocent? Or paralyzed by 
timidity? It was difficult to decide. She was so beautiful that nor- 
mally she ought to have been stupid, but at the same time her 
beauty gave her an air of mystery. 

Lucie Belhomme decided that the contract should be signed at 
her home after a small, intimate dinner. Henri called up Josette 
and asked her to celebrate the good news with him. In a worldly 
voice, she thanked him for his book, which he had sent over to 
her with a nice inscription, and made an appointment to meet him 
that evening in a little Montmartre bar. 

"Well, are you happy?” he asked, holding Josette’s h 
moment. 
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“With what?" Josettc asked. She looked a little less youthful 
than usual, and not at all happy. 

‘The contract. We’re soihg to sign; it's all settled. Doesn’t that 
make you happy?” 

She lifted a glass of Vichy water to her lips. “It frightens me," 
she said in a low voice. 

“Vernon isn’t crazy, and neither am 1. There’s no need to be 
frightened; you’ll be very good.” 

"But that wasn't the way you saw the part, was it?” 

“I couldn’t see her any other way now,” 

“Is that true?” , . , 

“Yes." 

And it was true. She would play the part at best only fairly well, 
but he didn’t want to imagine Jeanne as having any other eyes, 
any other voice than hers. 

“You’re so sweet!” Josette said. 

She looked at him with true gratitude in her eyes, but whether 
she offered herself to him calculatingly or out of gratitude made 
no difference. That wasn’t what Henri wanted. He didn’t move. 
Between soft, languishing silences, they spoke of potential direc- 
tors, of the cast, of the set. Josettc remained troubled. He took her 
to her door and she held on to his hand. 

"Well, till Monday,” she said in a choked voice. 

"You’re not afraid any more?” he asked. “You’re going to sleep 
now like a good little girl?" 

“I’m still frightened,” she said. 

He smiled. “Aren’t you going to ask me in for a nightcap?” 

She looked at him happily. “I didn’t dare!” she said. 

She climbed the stairs quickly and, once inside the apartment, 
threw off her fur cape, revealing her bust sheathed in black silk. 
She gave Henri a tall glass in which the ice tinkled gaily. 

■’To your success!” he said. 

Quickly she rapped her knuckles against the wooden table. 
“Don’t say that! My God! It’d be so terrible if I turned out to be 
bad!” 

“You’ll be good!” he repeated. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I always mess everything up!" 

He smiled. ‘That surprises me." 

“But it’s true.” She hesitated. “I shouldn’t tell you this, because 
you’ll lose your confidence, too, but I went to see a fortuneteller 
this afternoon. She told me I had a grave disappointment in store 
for me.” 

“Fortunetellers always exaggerate,” Henri said firmly, “You 
haven’t by any chance ordered a new dress, have you?” 

“Yes, for Monday.” 

“Well, it won’t look well on you. There’s your disappointment!." 

“Oh, but that would be awful!” Josette smd. “What would I wear 
for the dinner?” 

“A disappointment is always disappointing,” he said, laughing. 
“But don’t worry, you’ll still be the most beautiful woman there," 
he .added, .“on Monday as always. And it’s less disastrous . than 
playing a part badly, isn’t it?” • 
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“You have such a nice way of arranging things!” Josette said. 
“It's a shame you can’t take God’s place.” 

She. was very close to him. Was it only gratitude which swelled 
her mouth, veiled her eyes? 

“But I wouldn’t trade him mine,” he said, taking her in his 
arms. 

When Henri opened his eyes, he saw, in the half light of dawn, 
a pale-green tufted wall. The happiness of being alive on this 
morning made his heart jump with joy. It called for brisk, salty 
pleasures — cold water, a rough bath glove. He slipped out of bed 
without awakening Josette, and when he came out of the bath- 
room, washed, dressed, and starving, she was still asleep. He 
crossed the room on tiptoe and bent over her; she was lying there 
wrapped in her dampness, in her fragrance, with her bright locks 
flowing over her eyes, and he felt wonderfully happy to have that 
woman for himself, and to be a man. She half-opened an eye, just 
one, as if she were trying to retain her sleep in the other. 

“You’re already up?” 

“I’m going to have a coffee in the bistro on the comer; I’ll be 
back in a few minutes.” 

“No!” she said. “No! I’ll make you some tea.” 

She rubbed her sleepy eyes and slid out from between the sheets, 
all warmth in her frothy nightgown. He took her in his arms. 

“You look like a little faun.” 

“A fauness.” 

“A little faun.” 

She offered her mouth to him, as if enchanted. A Persian prin- 
cess, a little Indian, a fox, a morning glory, a lovely wisteria — it 
always pleased them when you told them they looked like some- 
thing, like something else. “My little faun,” be repeated, kissing 
her gently. She put on a bathrobe and slippers, and he followed 
her into the kitchen. The sky was shining and the white tiles 
sparkled as Josette, with hesitant movements, busied herself mak- 
ing tea. 

“Milk or lemon?” 

“A little milk.” 

Slie set the tray down in the flesh-colored boudoir, and he 
looked curiously at the ottomans and the little tables. Why . did 
Josette, who dressed so well, whose voice and gestures were so 
harmonious, why did she choose to live in that hideous movie set? 

“Did you furnish this apartment yourself?” 

“Mother and I.” ) 

She gave liim a worried look and he said very quickly, “It’s 
pretty.” 

When had she stopped living at her mother’s? Why? For whom? 
Suddenly, he felt like asking her a great many questions. -’^~hind 
her was a whole existence every day of which, even'', ■ f 

which, had been lived separately. Yes, and every n’ ' ' 

knew nothing at all about it. It wasn’t the moment tc 
inc her, but he felt ill at ease among those tasteless 
those invisible memories. 
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“Do you know what we ought to do?” he said. “Take a walk to- 
gether. It’s such a beautiful morning.” 

“Take a walk? Where?” 

“In the streets.” 

“You mean on foot?” 

“Yes. Walking on foot in the streets.” 

She looked baffled. “I’ll have to get dressed then, won’t I?” 

He laughed. “It might be preferable. But you don’t have to dress 
up as though you were going to a party, you know.” 

“What shall I put on?” 

How does one dress to go walking on foot in the streets at nine 
in the morning? She opened closets, dresser drawers, hesitantly 
fingering scarfs and blouses. She slipped her legs into a pair of 
long silk stockings and Henri felt in his hands the memory of that 
silk filled with burning flesh. 

“Is this all right?” 

“You’re ravishing.” 

She was wearing a dark little suit and a green scarf; she had put 
her hair up. She was ravishing. 

“Don’t you think this suit makes me look plump?” 

“No.” 

She examined herself in the mirror with a worried look. What 
did she see? Being a woman, being beautiful, how does it feel from 
the inside? How does that silken caress along the thighs feel, that 
glossy satin against the warmth of a belly? “How does she think 
of our night?” he asked himself. “Has her voice spoken other 
names in the night? Which? Pierre, Victor, Jacques? And what 
.does the name Henri mean to her?” 

“Did you read it?” he asked, pointing to his novel, which was 
ying conspicuously on an end table. 

- “I looked through it.” She hesitated. “It’s silly, but I just can’t 
get myself to read.” 

“Does it bore you?" 

“No, but as soon as I open a book, I start dreaming of some- 
thmg else. I take off on a word.” 

“And where do you go? I mean, what do you dream about?” 

“Oh, it’s all so vague. When you dream, it’s always so vague." 

“Do you think about places, people?” 

“Not about anything. I just dream.” 

He took her in his arms and asked with a smile, “Have you been 
in love often?” 

“Me?” She shrugged her shoulders. “With whom?” 

“A lot of men must have been in love with you. You’re so beau- 
tiful.” 

“It’s humiliating to be beautiful,” she said, turning her head 
away. 

. _Hc let his arms drop to his sides. He had no idea why she in- 
spired so much compassion in him; she lived luxuriously, she 
didn’t work, had the hands of a lady. And yet, before her, ho 
melted with pity. 

“It’s funny being out in the streets so early,” Josette said, lifting 
a carefully made-up face to the sky. 
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“It’s funny being here with you,” he said, squeezing her arm. 

Joyously, he breathed in the dear, fresh air. Everything seemed 
new that' morning. The springtime was new; it was barely begin- 
ning, but even now he could taste a warm complicity in the air. 
The Place des Abbesses smelled of- cabbage and fish; women in 
housedresses, their hair frowsy with sleep and tinged with strange 
colors produced by neither nature nor art, were suspiciously exam- 
ining the year’s first crop of lettuce. 

“Look at that old witch over there,” he said, indicating an old 
woman dripping with make-up and jewels and wearing a filthy hat 
on top of her head. 

“Oh, I know her,” Josette said. She did not smile. “Maybe I’ll be 
like her one day.” 

“I’d’ be very much surprised.” They went down a few steps in 
silence; Josette managed them unsteadily on her high heels. “How 
old are you?” he asked. 

‘Twenty-one.” 

“Your real age, I mean.” 

She hesitated. “I’m twenty-six. But don’t tell Mother I told you,” 
she added in terror. 

“I’ve already forgotten,” he replied, “But you look so young!” 

She sighed, “Because I’m always watching myself; it gets very 
tiring.” 

“Well then, stop tiring yourself!” he said tenderly, tightening his 
hold on her arm. “Have you always wanted to act?” 

“I never wanted to be a model — and I don’t like old men,” she 
said between her teeth. 

It was obviously her mother who had chosen her lovers for her; 
perhaps it was true that she had never loved. Twenty-six years 
old, those eyes, that mouth, and never to have known love! Yes, 
she had a right to be pitied. “And I,, what am I to her?” he asked 
himself. “What will I be?” In any case, her pleasure that night had 
' been sincere, and so, too, was that trusting light in her eyes. They 
arrived on the Boulevard de Clichy where the sheds of a street fair 
were dozing quietly. Two children were happily riding a merry-go- 
round, but the little roller coaster was still fast asleep under a can- 
vas cover. 

“Do you know how to play Japanese billiards?” 

“No.” 

She stood docilely beside him in front of one of the perforated 
boards. “Do you like street fairs?” he asked. 

“I’ve never been to a street fair.” 

“You’ve never been on a roller coaster? Or through the tunnel 
of love?” 

“No. When I was little we were too poor. Then Mother put me 
in a boarding school, and when I got out I was already gr^ ' 

“How old were you then?” 

“Sixteen.” 

Diligently, she threw the wooden balls toward the f 
partments. “It’s hard.” ' 

“No, it isn’t. Look! You almost won!” He took her 
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of these evenings, we’ll take a ride together on the merry-go- 
round.” . , , , 

“You, you ride on merry-go-rounds?" she asked mcredulously. 

“Not when I’m alone, of course.” 

Again, she walked unsteadily down the steep hilL 

“Are you tired?” 

“My shoes hurt.” .. • 

“Let's go in here,” Henri said, opening the door of the nearest 
cafe, a’ liny bistro with oilcloth-covered tables. “What would you 
like?” 

“A Vichy.” 

“Why always Vichy?” _ - . 

“Because of the liver,” she explained sadly. 

“A Vichy and a glass of red wine,” Henri said to the waiter. He 
pointed to a sign hanging on the wall. “Look at that!” 

In her deep, slow voice, Josette read, “Combat alcoholism by 
drinking wine.” She burst out laughing. “It's funny! You certainly 
know funny places.” 

“I was never here before. But you know, you discover a lot of 
things when you wander around. Don’t you ever wander around?” 

“I haven't got the time.” 

“What do you do with your time?" 

“There are always so many things: diction lessons, shopping, 
the hairdresser. You can’t imagine how much tiine the hairdresser 
takes! And then there are teas, cocktail parties . . 

“Do you enjoy all that?” 

“Do you know any people who are enjoying themselves?” 

“I know some who are happy with the lives they’re living. Me, 
for example.” 

She said nothing and he gently put his arm around her. “What 
would you need to make you happy?” 

“To be able to do without Mother and to be sure of never be- 
coming poor again,” she replied without hesitation. 

“You’ll get there one day. And then what will you do?” 

“I’d be happy.” 

“But what will you do? Travel? Go out?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I haven’t thought about It.” 

She took a gold compact from her purse and fixed her mouth. 
“I have to be going. I have a fitting at Mother’s shop." She gave 
Henri a worried look. “Do you really think my dress won’t look 
well On me?” 

“Of course it will,” he said with a laugh. “I'm sure the fortune- 
teller was all wrong; it happens sometimes, you know. Is it a pretty 
dress?" 

“You’ll see it Monday.” Josette sighed. “I’m going to have to be 
seen around, for publicity. That means I’ll have to be well 
dressed.” 

. “Isn’t it a bother, having to be well dressed all the lime?” 

“If you only knew how tiring those fittings are! Afteixvard, I 
have a headache all day long." 

She rose and they went up the street to a hack stand. ‘T’ll go 
along with you.” 
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“Don’t bother.” 

“For my own pleasure,” he said tenderly. 

, “You’re nice.” 

It went straight to his heart every time she said, “You’re nice,” 
in that voice of hers, with those eyes. In the taxi, he settled Jo- 
sette’s head .on his shoulder and wondered, “What can I do for 
her?” Help her become an actress, yes, but she didn’t especially 
like the theater; it wouldn’t fill that emptiness he felt in her. And 
what if she weren’t a success? She wasn’t at all satisfied with the 
obscure futility of her life, but what could he possibly interest her 
in? Try talking to her? unlocking her mind? He wasn’t, after all, 
going to drag her through museums, take her to concerts, lend her 
books, explain the world to her. He gently kissed her hair. He 
would have had to be in love with her. With women, it always 
came down to that: you had to love them with an exclusive love. 

“See you this evening,” she said. 

“i’ll be waiting for you in our little bar.” 

She gently squeezed , his hand and he knew that they were both 
thinking, ‘Till tonight, in our hed.” When she had disappeared in- 
side the imposing building, he set off on foot toward the Seine. 
Eleven-thirty. “I’ll get to Paula’s early; it’ll make her happy,” he. 
said to himself. That morning, he felt like making everyone happy. 
“And yet,” he thought somewhat anxiously, “I’ve got to talk to 
her.” -After having held Josette in his arms, he could no longer 
stand the thought of spending his nights with Paula. “Maybe she 
won’t even mind,” he said to himself hopefully. “She knows very 
well I have no desire left for her.” Paula had avoided recognizing 
herself in the unhappy heroine of his novel; and yet a change had 
come over her since reading it. She no longer made any scenes, 
hadn’t protested when she saw Henri, little by little, transferring 
his papers and clothing to his hotel room. He had been sleeping 
there very often. Who knows if she might not accept a peaceful, 
friendly relationship? She might welcome it with relief. The spring 
sky was so gay that it seemed possible to live sincerely and without 
making anyone suffer. At the comer of the street, Henri stopped 
hesitantly in front of a flower cart; he was tempted to bring Paula 
a big bunch of pale violets, as he so often used to. But he was 
afraid of her surprise. “A bottle of good wine; that’ll be less cort- 
promising,” he decided as he went into the neighborhood groars- 
He was happy as he climbed the stairs. He was thirsty, hungrr: ie 
could already feel the robust taste of the old Bordeaux r: 
mouth. He hugged the bottle to his heart as if it were nlle- 
all the friendship he wanted to offer Paula. 
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so alone before' that lifeless image that Henri felt drained of his 
very being. He closed the door from the outside and was unable to 
suppress- an irritable feeling which paralyzed his pity. When he 
knocked, he heard a shuffling of papers and the ssvishing of silL 
“Come in," she finally called out in an unsteady voice. 

“What in the world have you been doing?” 

“I was rereading your old letters. I didn’t expect you so early.” 

She had thrown the papers on an armchair, and had hidden the 
picture. Her face was calm, but mournful; he should have remem- 
bered that she was never cheerful any more. Annoyed, he set the 
bottle down on the table. 

“You’d do a lot better to stop wrapping yourself in the past and 
start living a little in the present,” he said. 

“Oh, the present, you know . . She looked blankly at the ta- 
ble. “I haven’t set the table yet.” 

“Would you like me to take you to a restaurant?” 

“No, no. It’ll only, take a minute.” 

She walked toward the kitchen and he started to reach for the 
letters. “Leave them alone!” she said violently. 

She grabbed them and threw them into a closet. He shrugged 
bis shoulders. In a way, she was right: all those old, stale words 
had become lies. Silently, he watched Paula busying herself at the 
table. It wouldn’t be easy to speak to her of friendship. 

They sat down opposite each other, facing an assortment of 
hors d’oeuvres, and Henri uncorked the bottle. 

“You like red Bordeaux, don’t you?” he asked earnestly. 

“Yes,” she replied indifferently. 

Of course. For her, it wasn’t a celebration; pretending to cele- 
brate his new love with Paula was the absolute pinnacle of blind- 
ness and egotism. But even as he reproached himself, Henri felt a 
furtive, barely detectable bitterness. 

“Anyhow, you ought to go out a little,” he said. 

“Go out?” she asked, as if she were coming down from the 
clouds. 

“Yes, stick your nose outside, see people.” 

"What for?" 

“Why keep yourself shut up in this burrow all day? Is that get- 
ting you anywhere?" 

“I like my burrow,” she replied with a sad smile. “I never get 
bored here.” 

“You just can’t go on like this all your life. You don’t want to 
sing any more? All right; that’s settled. But at least try to find 
something else to do.” 

“What, for example?” 

“We'll look for something.” 

She shook her head. “I’m thirty-seven years old. I don’t know 
any trade. I could become a ragpicker, but ...” 

“A trade can be learned; there’s nothing to stop you from learn- 
ing.” 

She gave Henri a troubled look. "You’d like me to cam my 
keep?” 
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“It isn’t a question of money,” he said quickly. “I just want you 
to take an interest in things, to keep yourself occupied.” 

“I’m interested in us," she said. 

“That isn’t enough.” 

“It’s been enough for me for ten years.” 

_ He gathered all his courage. “Listen, Paula, yon know very well 
things have changed between us; there’s no sense in lying to each 
other. We once had a great and. beautiful love, and now, let’s face 
it, it’s turning into friendship. That doesn’t mean we’ll see less of 
each other, not at all,” he added earnestly. “But you’ve got to find 
an independent existence for yourself.” 

She riveted her eyes on him. “I’ll never feel friendship for you.” 
A little smile brushed her lips. “Nor you for me.” 

“But you’re wrong, Paula . . .” ’ 

She interrupted him. ‘Take today, for example. You couldn’t 
wait until twelve-thirty; you got here twenty minutes early. And 
you knocked so feverishly! Do you call that friendship?” 

“You’re wrong.” 

His anger returned in face of her stubbornness, but he remem- 
bered that look of utter desolation he had glimpsed on her face 
and the hostile words withered in his throat. They finished the 
meal in silence; Paula’s expression ruled out all small talk. 

Getting up from the table, she asked in a casual voice, “Are you 
coming home this evening?" 

“No.” 

“You don’t come home very often any more,” she said. She 
smiled sadly and added, “Is that part of your new friendship plan?” 

He hesitated. “I guess you can call it that.” 

She studied him intensely for a long moment and then said 
slowly, “I told you I’ve now learned to love you with complete 
generosity, with an absolute respect for your freedom. That means 
I require no explanations of you: you can sleep with other women 
without telling me and not feel the least bit guilty. I'm becoming 
more and more indifferent to whatever is routine and common- 
place in your life.” 

“But Tve nothing to hide from you,” he said uneasily. 

“What I’m trying to tell you,” she continued gravely, “is that 
you needn’t have any scruples; no matter what you do, you can 
always come home to sleep without considering yourself unworthy 
of us. I’ll be expecting you tonight.” 

“All right!” Henri thought. "She’s asking for it!” Aloud, he said, 
“Listen, Paula, I’m going to speak to you very frankly. I don’t 
think we should sleep together any more. You who are so attached 
to our past, you know what beautiful nights we once had; let’s not 
spoil the memory of them. We just don’t have enough desire for 
each other any more.” 

“You have no desire for me any more?” Paula asked., incredu- 
lously. 

“Not enough,” he replied. “Nor you for me,” fas 'l^d 

don’t tell me you do; I have a memory, too, you knc 

“But you’re wrong!” Paula sakL “You’re tragic 
all a horrible misunderstanding! I haven’t changed a 
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He knew she was lying, and no doubt to herself as much as to 
him. “In any case, I’ve changed,” he said gently. “Maybe it's dif- 
ferent with a woman, but it's impossible for a man to desire the 
same body indefinitely. You’re as beautiful as ever, but you’ve be- 
come too familiar to me.” 

His eyes anxiously sought Paula’s, and he tried to smile at her. 
She wasn’t crying; she looked paralyzed svith horror. With a great 
effort, she managed to murmur, “You’re not going to sleep here 
any more? Is that what you’re trying to tell me?” 

“Yes, but it really won’t make that much difference . . .” 

She cut him off with a gesture. She accepted only the lies she 
herself contrived; it was no less difficult to soften the truth for her 
than to force it upon her. 

“Go away,” she said without anger, “Go away,” she repeated. 
“I’ve got to be alone.” , 

“Let me explain . . .” 

“Please!” she said. “Go away.” 

He stood up. “As you like. But I’ll be back tomorrow and we’ll 
talk it over,” he said. 

She didn’t answer. He closed the door behind him and stood on 
the landing for a moment, listening for the sound of a sob, a fall, 
a movement. But there was only silence. Going down the stairs, 
Henri thought of those dogs whose vocal cords are severed before 
they’re subjected to the tortures of vivisection. Not a sign in the 
world of their suffering; it would be far less intolerable to hear 
them howling. 

They didn’t discuss it the next day, nor the following days; 
Paula pretended to have forgotten their conversation and Henri 
had no desire to bring it up again. “Sooner or later. I’ll have to tell 
her about Josette. But not right now,” he said to himself. He spent 
evep^ night in the pale-green room, and they were very passionate 
nights; but when he got up the following morning, Josette never 
tried to keep him there. The day of the contract signing, they had 
agreed to stay together until late in the afternoon. It was she who 
left him at two o'clock to go to the hairdresser. Was it discretion? 
Indifference? It isn't easy to measure the feelings of a woman lav- 
_ ish with her body, but who h.as nothing else to offer. “And I? Am 
I going to become attached to her?” he wondered, absent-mindedly 
window-shopping along the Faubourg St. Honord. It was too early 
to go to the paper and he didn't know what tO" do with himself. He 
decided finally to drop in at the Bar Rouge. He always used to go 
there whenever he had a few moments to kill, but it had been 
months now since he last set foot in the place. Nothing had 
changed; Vincent, Lachaumc, and S<Szenac were sitting at tlieir 
usual table. S<5zenac still had the same sleepy look. 

“It’s a pleasure to see you!” Lachaume said, smiling broadly. 
“Have you deserted the neighborhood'?” 

“More or less.” Henri sat down and ordered coffee. “I've been 
wanting to see you, too, but not just for the pleasure of it,” he said 
with a half smile. “It was rather to tell you that I think it was dis- 
gusting to have let that article on Dubreuilh go through last 
month.” 
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Lachaume’s face darkened. “Yes, Vincent told me you were 
against it. But what exactly were you opposed to? After all, a lot of 
the things Eicot said are true, aren’t they?’’ 

“No! That portrait as a whole is so completely false that not a 
single detail is true. Dubreuilh an enemy of the working classes! 
Come now, don’t you remember? Just one year ago, at this same 
table, you were telling me that we had to work together shoulder 
to shoulder, you. your pals, Dubreuilh, and I. And then you go 
and publish that filth!” 

Lachaume loofcid at him reprovingly, “L’Enclume’s never 
printed anything against you.” 

“It’ll happen!” Henri said. - , 

“You know damned well it won’t” 

“Why attack Dubreuilh in that way, and at this time?” Henri 
asked. “Your other publications have been more or less kind to 
him. And then all of a sudden, for no reason, in connection with 
a series of articles which weren’t even political, you proceed to in- 
sult him viciously !” 

Lachaume hesitated. “You’re right,” he said. ‘The moment was 
poorly chosen, and I realize Ficot went a little too far. But you’ve 
got to understand! The old guy’s beginning to give us a pain with 
his lousy humanism. Politically, the S.R.L. doesn’t bother us much. 
But as a theoretician, Dubreuilh has a glib tongue; there’s a chance 
he might influence the young people. And what’s he offering them? 
The reconciling of Marxism with the old bourgeois values! You’ve 
got to admit that that isn’t what we need today! The thing to do 
with bourgeois values is to liquidate them.” 

“Dubreuilh is defending something quite different from bour- 
geois values,” Henri said. 

‘That’s what he claims. But that’s precisely wherein the hoax 
lies.” 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t agree with you,” he said. 
“But in any case, why didn’t you say what you just told me instead 
of depicting Dubreuilh as a watchdog of the bourgeoisie?” 

“If you want to make yourself understood, you’ve got to sim- 
plify,” Lachaume replied. 

“Come now! L'Enclume addresses itself to intellectuals, and 
they’d have understood perfectly,” Henri said irritably. 

“Look, I didn’t'write the article,” Lachaume replied. 

“But you accepted it.” 

Lachaume’s voice took on an apologetic note. “Do you think I 
do what I want to? I just finished telling you that I thought the 
moment was poorly chosen and that in my opinion Ficot went too 
far. As for me, I believe we ought to discuss things with a guy like 
Dubreuilh instead of insulting him. If we had our own magazine, 
my friends and I, that’s what we’d have done.” 

“A magazine in which you could have spoken up freely,” Henri 
said with a smile. “There’s no chance of it any more?” 

“No.” 

There was a brief silence; Henri studied Lachaume. “I know 
what discipline means. But, nevertheless, doesn’t it bother you to 
stay pa L’Enclume when you disagree with them?” ' 
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“I think it’s better that I be there rather than someone else,” 
Lachaume replied. ‘Til stay on as long as they let me.” 

“You think they might not let you?” 

‘‘You know, the C.P. isn’t the S.R.L.,” Lachaume replied. “When 
you’ve got two opposing factions, the losers very easily become 
suspect.” 

There was so much bitterness in his voice that Henri said, “And 
you’re the guy who was urging me to join the C.P.! It looks to me 
as if you might be quitting it soon yourself.” 

“I know some people who’d like nothing bclterf They’re a nice 
basket of vipers, the intellectuals in the party!” Lachaume shook 
his head. “But I'll never quit. There arc times when I’ve really felt 
■ like it,” he added. “I’m not a saint. But you learn how to take it.” 

“I have a feeling I’d never be able to learn,” Henri said. 

‘That’s what you say now,” Lachaume replied. “But if you were 
convinced that, in the main, it was the party that had the right 
idea, you wouldn’t attach much importance to your little personal 
problems when you weighed them against the big things that are 
involved. You understand,” he continued animatedly, “there’s one 
thing I’m sure of: the Communists are the only ones who are do- 
ing useful work. So look down at me if you like, but I’d swallow 
anything rather than quit.” 

“Oh, I understand you,” Henri said. To himself he thought, 
“Which one of us, after all, is being completely honest? I belong 
to the S.R.L. because I approve of its line, but 1 choose to ignore 
the fact that it will very likely never amount to anything. La- 
chaume’s primary concern is with effectiveness, and so he accepts 
methods he disapproves of. No one puts his whole being into each 
of his acts; the very nature of action prevents it.” 

He stood up. “I’m going over to the paper.” 

"So am I,” Vincent said. 

Sczcnac started to rise. ‘Til walk over with you.” 

“No, there’s something I want to talk to Perron about,” Vincent 
said nonchalantly. 

When they got outside the bar, Henri asked, “What’s S^zenac 
doing these days?” 

“Not much. He says he’s translating, but nobody knows what. 
He holes up with friends and eats whatever he can scrounge. Right 
now he’s sleeping at my place.” 

“Be careful,” Henri said. 

“Of what?” 

“Drug addicts are dangerous,” Henri replied. ‘They’d squeal on 
their own mothers,” 

“I’m not crazy,” Vincent said. “He's never known anytliing 
about anything. I rather like him,” he added. “With Sezcnac, 
there’s no compromise — it’s despair in its purest form.” 

They walked down the street in silence, and Henri asked, “Did 
you really have something to talk to me about?” 

“Yes.” Vincent sought Henri’s eyes. "Is there any truth to the 
story that’s going the rounds: that your play’s going to oi«n in 
October at Studio d6, and that the little Belhommc girl is going to 
star in it?” 
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“I’m signing tonight with Vernon. Why do you ask?” 

“I guess you didn’t know that Mother Belhomme had her head 
shaven — and she had it coming to her. She’s got a chateaux in 
Normandy where she entertained lots of German officers. She used 
to sleep with them, and very likely the daughter did, too.” 

“Why do you come to me with such gossip?” Henri asked. 
“Since when are you acting the gumshoe? And do you think I like 
to hear that sort of stuff?” 

“It isn’t gossip. There’s a file on them, and I have friends who 
saw it — letters, snapshots. This guy collected the stuff thinking it 
might come in handy some day.” 

“Did you see it?” 

“No.” 

“Of course not. In any case, I don’t give a damn,” Henri said 
indignantly. “It’s none of my business.” 

“Stopping the bastards from taking over the country again, re- 
fusing to get involved with them — that’s everybody’s business.” 

“Go recite your piece somewhere else.” 

“Listen,” Vincent said, “don’t get angry. I just wanted to warn 
you that Mother Belhomme is being watched; they’ve got their eye 
on her. It’d be stupid of you to get yourself involved in a mess be- 
cause of that bitch.” ^ 

“Don’t worry about me,” Henri said. 

“All right,” Vincent said. “I just wanted to warn you, that’s all.” 

They walked the rest of the way in silence. 

But a voice settled in Henri’s breast and kept repeating, “The 
daughter did, too.” And all through the afternoon, it kept repeat- 
ing that refrain. Josette had practically admitted her mother had 
sold her, and more than once; and besides, all that Henri wanted 
of her was a few more nights, and perhaps another few. Still, 
throughout that interminable dinner, while he watched her smiling 
at Vernon with a sleepy acquiescence, he felt to the point of an- 
guish the desire to be alone with her, and to question her. 

“Well, are you happy now that it’s signed?” Lucie asked. 

Hfer gown and jewels dung so tightly to her skin that they al- 
most seemed a part of her; she gave the impression that she was 
born in, slept in, and would die in a gown with an Amaryllis label. 
A golden lock rippled in her black hair, and Henri stared at it, 
fascinated. How would that face look beneath a shaven skull? 

‘Tm very happy,” he replied. 

“Dudule will tell you that when I take a thing in hand you can • 
rest easy.” 

“Oh, she’s an extraordinary woman,” Dudule said calmly. 

Claudie had told Henri that Dudule, Lucie’s official lover, was a 
generous, honorable man. Actually, beneath his silvery hair, he 
had the sort of upright, relaxed face one encounters only among 
out-and-out rogues, those who are rich enough to buy their very 
consciences. Besides, perhaps he was honest, according to '"'m™ 
code. 

“You’ll tell Paula for me that it was horrid ^ 
come!” Lucie said. 

“She was really much too tired,” Henri said. 
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The Women were all dressed in black, offset by sparkling jewels; 
Joselte, too, was in black, looking almost crushed by the mass of 
her hair. He got up to leave and, with a smile of studied politeness, 
she held out her hand to him. During the whole evening, not the 
slightest glance or movement had given the lie to her apparent in- 
difference to him. Did hypocrisy come so easy to her? At night, in^ 
her nakedness, she was so simple, so frank, so innocent. In a con-' 
fused jumble of pity, tenderness, and horror, Henri wondered if 
' there were snapshots of her, too, in the file. 

For tile past several days, the taxis had been operating freely 
again. There were three of them stationed at the Place de la Mu- 
ette and Henri took one to go up to Montmartre. He had just or- 
dered a whisky when Josette arrived. She dropped into a deep 
armchair beside him. “Vernon was really wonderful," she said. 
“And he won’t be bothering me! He’s a homo, you know. I’m 
really luckyl” 

“What do you do when guys start bothering you?” 

‘That depends. Sometimes it’s very difficult.” 

“Did the Germans bother you much during the war?” Henri 
asked, trying to make his voice sound natural. 

‘The Germans'?” She blushed as once before he had seen her 
blush, from tlie rise of her breasts to the roots of her hair. “What 
makes you ask me that? What have they been telling you?" 

‘That your mother entertained Germans in her chateau in Nor- 
mandy.” 

‘The chilteau was occupied; that wasn’t our fault. Yes, I know, 
the people in the village spread a lot of rumors because they hate 
Mother. She had it coming to her, too; she really isn’t a vety nice- 
person. But she didn’t do anything rotten; she always kept the 
Germans at a distance.” 

Henri smiled. “And if things had been different, you wouldn’t 
tell me, of course.” 

“Oh, why do you say that?” she asked. She looked at him with 
a tragic pout and a mist veiled her eyes. The power he held over 
that beautiful face frightened him a little. 

“Your mother had her business to keep going and she isn’t ex- 
actly overburdened wth scruples. In fact, she might even have 
tried to make use of you." 

. ‘‘What are you getting at?” she asked, terrorized. 

“Maybe you were a little careless, maybe you went out with a 
few officers, for example,” 

“I was polite with them and nothing more. I spoke to them, and 
sometimes they took me home from the village in their cars.” Jo- 
sette shrugged her shoulders. “I really had nothing against them, 
.you know. They were very correct and I was young; I didn't know 
what the war was all about. All I wanted was for it to be over. 
But," she added-very quickly, “now I know how horrible they were, 
with those concentration camps and all.” 

“You don’t know very much, but that doesn't matter,” Henri 
said tenderly. In *43, she wasn't as young as all that; Nadine was 
only seventeen then. But you couldn’t compare them: Josette had 
been raised badly, loved badly; no one had ever explained any- 
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hing to her. She had smiled a little too amiably at the German 
) 15 cers when she passed them on the streets of the village, had 
'otten into their cars. And that was enough to shock the popula- 
ion — after the event. Was there more to it? Was she lying? She 
vas at once so open and so hypocritical. How could he know? 
‘And by what right?” he thought with a sudden disgust. He was 
ishamed at having played the detective. 

“Do you believe me?” she asked timidly. 

“I believe you.” He pulled her to him. “Let's not talk about all 
hat any more,” he said. “Let’s not talk about anything. Let’s go to 
mur apartment. Let’s go there right now.” 

Monsieur Lambert’s trial took place in Lille at the end of May. 
His son’s testimony probably helped, and in addition strong pres- 
sures must have been brought to bear. He was acquitted. “It'll 
nake Lambert feel better,” Henri thought when he heard the ver- 
dict. Four days later, Lambert was working at the paper when he 
received a call from Lille: his father, who was to arrive in Paris 
that evening on the express, had fallen from a door of the train; 
his condition was very serious. In fact, it was learned an hour later 
that he had been instantaneously killed. Lambert got on his motor- 
cycle without uttering a word, and when he returned to Paris after 
the funeral he shut himself up in his apartment without giving any 
sign of life. 

“I must drop over and see him,” Henri said to himself after sev- 
eral days of silence. “I’ll go this afternoon.” He had tried in vain 
to call him up; Lambert must have disconnected the telephone. “A 
terrible blow,” Henri repeated to himself while looking doubtfully 
at the papers spread on his desk. He was an old man and not very 
engaging, and Lambert had more pity for him than affection; 
nevertheless, Henri found himself unable to be casual about the 
matter. What a strange prank of fate! That verdict. And then the 
accident. He-tried to concentrate on the typewritten pages. 

“Noon already! Josette’ll be here any minute and I won’t be 
through reading this report,” he said to himself remorsefully. Kar- 
aganda, Tsarskoe, Uzbek — he couldn’t bring those barbaric names, 
those figures, to life. And yet it certainly would have been desira- 
ble if he hadi familiarized himself with the report before the after- 
noon meeting. The truth of the matter was that he couldn’t take 
any real interest in it, because he didn’t really believe it. What 
faith could be put in a document submitted by Scriassine? Did that 
niysterious Soviet functionary, who had escaped from the Red hell 
for the express purpose of divulging that information, really exist? 
Samazelle said it was true, claimed even to have identified the man. 
Nevertheless, Henri remained skeptical. He turned a page. 

“Peekaboo!” 

It was Josette, wrapped in a large white coat, her magnificent 
hair tumbling over her shoulders. Before she had a chance to close 
the door, Henri was up and had her in his arms. Us 
sooner did he kiss her than he found himself transport 
miniature world, among gossamer playthings. Today, hov 
metamorphosis was a little more difficult to, accomplisl 


unabic to shake off the anxiety that had been troubling liim all 
morning. 

"So this is where you live!” she said gaily. "Now I know why 
you never invited me here. It’s really horrible! But where do you 
keep your books?” 

“I don’t have any. Once I’ve read a book, I lend it to friends 
who never return it.” 

“I always thought writers lived between walls covered from floor 
to ceiling with books.” She looked at him suspiciously. “Arc you 
sure you’re a real writer?” 

He burst out laughing. “In any case, I write.” 

"Were you working? Am I too early?” she asked, sitting down. 

“Give me five more minutes and then I’ll be all yours,” he said. 
"Would you like to look at the papers?” 

She made a little grimace. "Anything sensational?” 

"1 thought you’d started reading political articles,” he said re- 
provingly. “Is that all done with?” 

“It’s not my fault, 1 tried,” Josette said, '“but the sentences just 
sort of flit by under my eyes. I get the feeling tltat all that just 
doesn’t concern me," she added with an unhappy look. 

"Well, have fun with the story, about the guy who hanged him- 
self in Pontoise,” he said. 

Norilsk, Igarka, Absagachev. The names, the figures remained 
lifeless. For him ns well, the sentences llittcd by under his eyes; 
he, too, had the feeling that all that didn’t concern him. It was all 
happening so far away, in a world so different, so difficult to judge. 

"Do you have a cigarette?” Josette asked almost in a whisper. 

"Yes.” 

“Aa^ matches?” 

“Catch. Why arc you whispering?” 

“So as not to disturb you.” 

He stood up, iaugliing, “I’m finished. Where will I take you for 
lunch?” 

“To the lies Borromecs," she replied firmly. 

"That ultr.a-swank place that just opened? No, thanks; think of 
some place else.” , 

"But . . . but I’ve already rcscrv'cd a table,” she said. 

“It’s easy to unreserve it," he said, reaching for the telephone. 
She stopped his hand. 

“But they’re expecting us.” 

“Who?” 

She lowered her head, and he repeated, “Who’s expecting us?" 

“It’s- Mother’s idea; she says I have to get started on a publicity 
build-up right away. The lies is the place everyone's talking about 
now, so she asked some reporters to do a little picture-interview of 
us there. You know the kind; auihor-confcrring-witli-his-intcr- 
preter.” 

“No, my dear,” Henri said; “Have yourself photographed as 
much as you like, but without me.” 

“Henri!” Josette's eyes were suddenly full of tears; she wept with 
such infantile case that it overwhelmed him. “I had this dress made 
just for this luncheon. I was so pleased . . 
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“There are a lot of other nice restaurants, places where we'd be 
by ourselves.” 

‘.‘But they’re expecting me!” she said in despair. She looked at 
him with her big, moist eyes. “After all, you could do something- 
for me.” 

“But, my love, what do you do for me?” 

“Me? I . . . I . . .” 

“Yes, you . . .” he said gaily. “And I, too, I . . 

She didn’t laugh. “It isn’t the same,” she said gravely. “I’m a 
woman.” 

He laughed again and thought, “She’s right, she’s a thousand 
times right — it isn’t really the same.” 

“Are you really so set on this luncheon?” he asked. 

“You don’t understand! It’s necessary for my career. If you want 
to succeed, you’ve got to be seen and be talked about.” 

“Most of all, though, when you do something you've got to do 
it well. Act your part well and they’ll talk about you.” 

“I want to give myself every possible chance,” Josette said. Her 
face hardened. “Do you think it’s fun having to beg from Mother? 
And when I walk into those salons, do you think it’s fun when she 
says to me in front of everybody, ‘Why are you wearing those hor- 
rid clogs?’ ” 

“What’s wrong with those shoes? They’re very pretty.” 

“Oh, they’re all right for lunching in the country, but much too 
sporty for the city.” 

“I’ve always found you very elegant.” 

“Because you don’t know anything about it, my dear,” she said 
sadly. She shrugged her shoulders, “You have no idea what it’s 
like, the life of a woman who hasn’t gotten there.” 

He placed his hand on her soft hands. “You’ll get there,” he 
said. “Let’s go have our pictures taken at the lies Borromees." 

They went down the stairs, and she asked, “Do you have the 
car?” 

“No, we’ll take a cab.” 

“Why don’t you have a car of your own?” 

“Haven’t you noticed yet that I don’t have any money? Don’t 
you think you’d have the most beautiful shoes in all Paris if I did?” 

“But why don’t you have any money?” she asked after they had 
gotten into the cab. “You’re much smarter than Mother, or Du- 
dule. Don’t you like money?” 

“Everybody likes, it, but to really have a lot of it you’ve got to 
like it more than anytWng else.” 

Josette thought for a moment. “It isn’t that I like money more 
than everything else, but I like the things you can buy with it.” 

He put his arm around her shoulders, “Maybe my play will 
. make us rich. Then we’ll buy you all the things you’d like.” 

“And you’ll take me to smart restaurants?” 

“Occasionally,” he said gaily. 

But as he walked through the flowering garden, he felt ill at 
ease under the eyes of those too elaborately dressei 
^ those men with their smooth, polished faces. The n 
old linden tree, the cheerfulness of the pond, sparkli 
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all that vernal beauty left him. cold. "What in the hei! am I doing 
here, anyhow?" he asked himself. 

“It’s pretty, isn’t it?’’ Josette said fervently. “I love the country,” 
she added. A broad smile transfigured her usually resigned face, 
and Henri, too, smiled. 

“Yes, very pretty. What would you like to eat?” 

“I think I’ll bavc'grapefruit and something from the grill,” Jo- 
sette replied regretfully. “I’ve got to watch my weight.” 

She looked very young in her green linen dress which revealed 
her firm, satinlike arms; fundamentally, under that mask of 
worldly sophistication, how very natural she was! It was no more 
than normal that she wanted to succeed, to be seen, to dress well, 
to have fun; and she had the great merit of truthfully admitting 
her desires witliout worrying about whether they were noble or 
sordid. Even when she lied, she was more truthful than Paula, who 
never lied; there was a strong touch of hypocrisy in that code of 
the sublime Paula had developed. Henri pictured the haughty mask 
she’d have put on in face of all that easy luxury, and Dubreuilh’s 
astonished smile, Anne’s shocked c.xpression. When those pictures 
and that interview appeared in print, they would all shake their 
heads in dismay. 

“It’s true tliat we all have a little bit of the puritan in us,” he 
thought. “Myself included. Because we hate it when our privileges 
are thrust in our faces,” He had wanted to avoid that luncheon so 
that he wouldn’t have to admit to himself that he could afford it. 
“And yet when I’m at the Bar Rouge with the boys, I never count 
what I throw away in a single night.” 

He leaned toward Josette. “Arc you happy?” 

"Oh, you’re so nice!” she said. “You’re everything.” 

A man would have to be stupid to s-acrifice a smile like that for 
the sake of childish taboos. Poor Josette! She didn't often have a 
chance to smile. "Women aren’t cheerful by nature,” he thought, 
studying her. His affair with Paula was ending shabbily and, as for 
Nadine, he had been unable to give her anything. But Josette . . . 
well, Josette would be different. She wanted to get somewhere; he 
would sec to it that she did. He smiled at the two reporters who 
were heading toward them. 

Two hours later, as he was stepping from a cab in front of Lam- 
bert’s house, he saw Nadine coming out the main entrance. She 
smiled at him cordially; she believed she had played the better 
part in their alfair and was always quite friendly toward him. 

“Well, well! You too! How they do Uock around the dear, little 
orphan!” 

Henri looked at her, slightly shocked. “I don’t think this thing's 
particularly funny,” he said. 

“Why sliould he give a drnnn about the fact that that old bastard 
is dead?” Nadine said. She shrugged her shoulders. “Ob, I know 
the part I should be playing — nurse and comforter, and all that. 
But I just can’t. 1 was filthy with good resolutions today — and then 
Volange swaggers in. I got out fast." I 
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‘Volange is upstairs?” „ . . 

•‘Natur^y. Lambert’s been seeing a Ic-t cc mnj lately, ’ sn; ic- 
ed. Henri couldn’t make up his mind it be dsteCted a lal.te note 
the offhand way she said it. 

“I’m going up anyhow," Henri said. 

“Have fun!” 

He slowly climbed the stairs. Lamben bad seeing n in: m 
olange; why hadn’t he told him? “He's tirnin i nian.v 
le,” Henri thought. The fact was teat li zji. amu't hm. cae r— g 
IS bell, Lambert smiled at him dispatsflT- 
“Oh, it’s you. Nice of you . . he sain. _ 

“What a happy coincidence,” Louis stSL bn'sn t seen each 
rtfaer for months!” 

' “It has been months,” Henri saii Hs tecucc nrvurJ Lambert. 
He was very much the orphan in his fannei mi •si±- black crape 
sewed to the lapels, a suit whose classic iLgau'ce ilensieur Lafu- 
bert would certainly have approved cL “I ocu'c suppose you tcci 
very much like going out these days," be safe, "tef there’s aa ir.> 
portant meeting this afternoon at Dubreuilh's. L'Espair is 
volved and we’ll have to make some decisians. I’d appreciate .1 t 
you would come along with me.” 

; Actually, he did not need Lambert, bat fee wanted to le.:.' 
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“As soon as I have a little time,” Henri said vaguely. 

When the door had closed behind him Henri asked, “Was it very 
hard to take, those three days in Lille?” 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders. “It seems it isn’t manly to be 
shaken up when your father’s murdered,” he replied in a voice 
heavy with bitterness. “That’s too bad. I admit quite frankly that 
it hit me pretty hard!” 

“I understand,” Henri said. He smiled. ‘That’s women’s non- 
sense, all that stulf about manliness.” 

What e,\actly had been Lambert’s feelings about his father? He 
would admit only to pity; he let you suspect bitterness; no doubt 
there were also added admiration, disgust, respect, and unrequited 
tenderness. In any case, that man had meant something to him. 

As warmly as he could, Henri said, “Don’t stay here in your 
comer like this, eating yourself up. Make an effort and come along 
with me. You’ll find it interesting, and you’ll bejJoing me a favor.” 

“’.Vhy?” Lambert asked. "You’ve got my vote.” 

"I’d like your opinion, too,” Henri said. “Scriassine claims a 
high-ranking Soviet functionary, who recently escaped from Rus- 
sia, has brought him some sensational information — devastating 
for the regime, of course. He suggested to Samazelle that L’Espoir, 
VisJIaiice, and the S.R.L. help make these facts known. But how 
valid are they? I’ve been studying them, but I have no way 
of evaluating them.” 

Lambert’s face lit up. “Ah! that! That interests me!” he said. He 
got up abruptly. “That interests me a lot!” 

When they walked into Dubreuilh’s study, they found hint alone 
with Samazelle. 

“There’s one thing you can be sure of,” Samazelle was saying. 
“It would be a sensational scoop to be the first to publish these 
facts. The last Five-Year Plan started back in March, and we still 
know practically notliing about it. The question of the labor 
camps, especially, is going to upset public opinion. Of course, the 
matter had already been raised even before the war — the group I 
belonged to was particularly concerned with it — but in those days 
we weren’t able to create much of a stir. Today everyone 
finds himself forced to take a stand in connection with the Rus- 
si.in problem, and here we are in a position to throw new light on 
it.” 

Dubreuilh’s voice seemed small and timid after that powerful 
basso profundo. “A priori, evidence of this kind is doubly suspect," 
he said. “First, because the accuser managed for so long to put up 
with the regime he’s denouncing; secondly, because once he’s 
made the break, you can hardly e.xpect him to be moderate in hir 
attacks.” 

“What e.xactly is known about him?” Henri asked. 

“His name’s George Peltov,” Samazelle replied. “He was heat 
of the Tebriuka Agricultural Institute. And a month ago he fiet 
from the Russian 21one of Gemrany to the Western Zone. His iden 
tily has been established beyond any doubt,” 

“But not his character,” Dubreuilh said. 
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Samazelle gestured impatiently. “In any case, you’ve studied the 
report Scriassine turned over to us. The Russians themselves admit 
the existence of the camps and of administrative internment.” 

“Granted,” Dubreuilh replied. “But how many men in those 
camps? That’s the whole question.” 

“When I was in Germany last year,” Lambert said, “rumor had • 
it that there had never been as many prisoners in Buchenwald as 
since the Russian liberation.” 

“Fifteen million seems to me a very conservative- estimate,” 
Samazelle said. 

“Fifteen million!” Lambert repeated. 

A feeling of panic gripped Henri’s throat. He had heard talk 
about those camps before, but only vaguely, and he had never 
given it a second thought. You hear so many things! As for that 
report, he had thumbed through it without conviction; he was sus- 
picious of Scriaissine, and on paper the figures had seemed to him 
as invented as the baroque-sounding names. But now it seemed 
that this Russian functionary actually existed, and that Dubreuilh 
was taking the matter seriously. Ignorance is quite comforting, but 
it doesn’t give you a very clear factual picture. He had been at the 
lies Borromees with Josette; it was a beautiful day and his few 
little pangs of conscience were easily disposed of. And during that 
time, in every corner of the earth, men were being exploited, 
starved, murdered. 

Scriassine entered the room hurriedly and everyone’s eyes 
turned toward the stranger who was folio-wing him. His hair was 
silver and black; his eyes, two hard, gleaming chunks of coal; his 
face, stolid, unsmiling, unmoving like the fa^e of a man blind from 
birth. Above the thin, sharp bridge of his nose, his coal-black eye- 
brows joined together. He was tall and impeccably dressed. 

‘This is my friend George,” Scriassine said. "For the time being, 
we’ll stick to that name.” He looked aro'cnd him. “Is this place ab- 
solutely safe? No chance of our ccn>e.^tion being overheard? 
Who lives upstairs?” 

“A very inoffensive piano teacher.' Dubreuilh replied. “And dm 
' i>eople below are on vacation.” 

It was the first time Henri didn't drink of smiling at Scriatshts ? 
weighty airs; that tall, dark snhcnene at his side lent a disqniethng 
solemnity to the scene. Eve— -cne sat dovm, and Scriasshm said, 
“George can speak either 2nascan cr German, He has cermrn 
documents with him winch heU summarize and comment nr.^ 

Of all the questions on -which re's in a position to rhrn-w a crnvty- 
ing new light, the cstesdnn ci the labor camps is the tsce — 

greatest immediate imccrtance. He'll begin with than” , 

“Let him speak in German; 111 crT the translamtn-” k ' 

said spiritedly. 

“As you wish,” Smiassine said a few wcrds — 

George nodded hi> v. — -- '* disrurbina n-c n c~ - ^ -— ^ 

; pttralyzed by a pammi, maettcle bitterness N-mcen," C-m.,.- -— 

' speak. His eyes remained Sxed, directed 
■■ visions which -were net cf mis world, bid 
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came a vivid, impassioned voice, now dry and sharp, now full of 
emotion. Lambert’s eyes were riveted to his lips, as if he were try- 
ing to decipher the words of a deaf mute. 

“He says that we must understand, first of all, that the e.xislence 
of the labor camps isn’t a casual phenomenon, and that therefore 
we can’t entertain any hope of their eventual abolition,” Lambert 
said. “The program of the Soviet State requires surpluses which 
can only be furnished by excessively hard labor. But if tlie con- 
sumption of free workers falls below a certain level, their produc- 
tivity drops accordingly. Therefore, the State resorted to the sys- 
tematic creation of a subproletariat receiving only absolutely 
minimal sustenance in exchange for a maximum amount of labor. 
Such a system is possible only when concentration-camp methods 
are brought into play.” 

A deathly silence had fallen over the room; no one moved. 
George began speaking again and Lambert turned the tragic voice 
into understandable words. “Corrective labor has existed ever since 
the beginning of the regime, but it was in 1934 that the NKVD 
was invested with the right to impose sentences of internment in 
labor camps for periods not exceeding five years, on the basis of 
a simple administrative order. For longer sentences, a preliminary 
trial is necessary. The camps were partially emptied between ’40 
and ’45; many of the prisoners were incorporated into the army, 
others died of famine. But for the past year, they’ve been filling 
up again,” 

George now pointed to names and figures on the papers spread 
out before him and Lambert recited them in French, Karaganda, 
Tsarskoe, Uzbek. They were no longer merely svords; they were 
stretches of the frozen Russian steppe, swamps, miserable barracks 
■ where men and women worked fourteen hours a day for a pound 
of bread. They died of the cold, of scurvy, of dysentery, of exhaus- 
tion. As soon as they became too weak to work, they were carted 
off to hospitals where they were systematically starved to death. 
“But is it true?’’ Henri asked himself in disgust. George was sus- 
pect, Russia was so far away, and you hear so many things! 

He looked at Dubreuilh, whose wooden face expressed nothing. 
Dubreuilh had chosen to doubt; doubt is the first line of defense,' 
but you mustn’t put your trust in that, either. Some of the things 
you hear are true. In ’38, Henri had doubted that war would come 
tomorrow; in ’40, he had doubted the gas chambers. Certainly, 
George was exaggerating, but it was just as certain that he hadn’t 
invented the whole thing. Henri opened the thick report on his 
knees; everything he had read absently a few hours earlier sud- 
denly took on a terrifying meaning. There they were, translated 
into English, official documents admitting the existence of the 
camps. And you couldn’t honestly challenge all that evidence, 
coming in p<irt from American observers, in part from deportees 
delivered to the Nazis and later found in prisons. It was impos- 
sible to deny: in Russia, too, men were working other men 
to death! 

When George finished, there was a long silence. 
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, on the idea vve have .ci h— si.-.. ' 
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the conversation we just had absolutely secret. George wanted to 
meet you personally, but you can imagine the danger he faces in a 
city like Paris." 

Everyone nodded reassurance. George bowed stiffly and fol- 
lowed Scriassine without adding a word. 

"1 am sorry about this delay," Samazellc said. “There can be no 
possible doubt about the essential truth of the matter. We could 
proceed immediately to publish extracts from the law, and that 
alone svould sulTice to stir up public opinion.” 

“Stir up public opinion against Russia!” Dubreuilh said. “That’s 
precisely what we ought to avoid, especially now!” 

“But the right won’t profit from such a campaign; the S.R.L. 
will. And it damned well needs it!” Samazclle said. ‘The situation 
has changed since the elections, and if we stubbornly continue 
playing both sides the S.R.L. is done for,” he added vehemently. 
‘The Communists’ success is going to m.akc a lot of hesit.ant peo- 
ple join the C.P., and a good many others, out of fear, arc going 
to throw themselves into tlie arms of reaction. Nothing we can do 
about the former, but as for the others we can get them if 
we openly attack Stalinism and if wo promise them the formation 
of a left independent of Moscow.” 

“A strange kind of left that would be,” Dubreuilh said. “Gath- 
ering anti-Communists together on an anti-Communist platform!” 

“Do you know what’s going to happen?” Samazclle said in an 
irritated voice. “If we go on like this, in two months the S.R.L. 
will be nothing but a little group of intellectuals subjugated by the 
Communists, at once scorned and maneuvered by them.” 

• “No one maneuvers us!” Dubreuilh said. 

\ Henri heard those agitated voices as if they were coming to 
him through a thick fog. For the moment, he didn’t give a damn 
about the fate of the S.R.L. In what measure had George told the 
truth? — that was the only question. Unless the whole thing was 
nothing but a p.ack of lies, it would be impossible henceforth to 
think of the Soviet Union as he used to think of it. Everything had 
to be reconsidered. As for Dubreuilh, he wanted to recon- 
sider nothing; he took refuge in skepticism. And Samazellc had 
eagerly been awaiting the opportunity to sound otf against 
the Communists. Henri had no desire to break with the Com- 
munists, but neither did he want ‘to lie to himself. He stood up. 
‘The whole question boils down to knowing whether or not 
George was telling the truth. In the mc.antime, we're speaking in a 
vacuum.” 

‘That’s exactly the way I feel,” Dubreuilh said. 

Lambert and Samazellc left with Henri. The door was hardly 
closed when Lambert grumbled, “It’s true! Dubreuilh has sold 
ouj! He wants to bury the whole thing. But this time he isn’t 
going to have his way.” 

“Unfortunately, the Committee always goes along with him,” 
Saniazelle said.“In fact, the S.R.L. is he.” 

“But L'Espoir doesn’t have to obey the S.R.L.l” Lambert said. 

Samazclle smiled. “Ah! That's a serious question you’ve 
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just raised!” In a dreamy voice, he added, “Of course, if we decided 
to speak out immediately, no one could stop us.” 

Henri looked at him with surprise. “Are you thinking of a break 
between L’Espoir and the S.R.L.? What’s gotten into you?” 

“At..the rate things are going, in two months there’ll no longer 
be an S.R.L.,” Samazelle replied. ‘Td like to see L’Espoir survive 
its death.” 

Samazelle walked off smiling his big, round smile and Henri 
leaned against the railing of the quay. 

“I wonder what’s hatching in that head of his!” he said. 

“If he’d like to see L’Espoir become a free pa^r again, all I can 
say is that he’s right,” Lambert said. “Over in Russia, they’ve^ 
brought slavery back. Here, they commit murders! And they don’t 
want us to protest!” 

Henri looked at Lambert. “If Samazelle should prqpqse a 
break, don’t forget what you promised me: that you’d back me up,, 
come what niay.” 

“I won’t forget it,” Lambert replied. “Only I warn you: if 
Dubreuilh insists on burying the thing. I’ll leave the paper and 
sell my shares.” 

“Listen, nothing can be decided before the facts are es- 
tablished,” Henri said. 

“Who’ll decide if they’re established or not?” Lambert asked. ■ 

“The Committee.” 

“Dubreuilh, that is. But if he’s prejudiced, he won’t let himself 
be convinced!” 

“There’s prejudice also in letting yourself be convinced without 
proof,” Henri said reproachfully. 

“Don’t tell me George invented all that! Don’t tell me all those 
documents were forgeries!” Lambert said heatedly. He looked at 
Henri suspiciously. “You do agree that if it’s the truth, it has to be 
told?” 


“Yes,” Henri replied. 

“Well, all right then. I’m going to leave for Germany as soon as 
ossible, and I promise you I won’t waste my time there.” 
le smiled. “Can I drop you off somewhere?” 

“No, thanks. I feel like walking a bit,” Henri replied. 

He was going to Paula’s for dinner and he was in no hurry to get 
iere. He began walking slowly. Telling the truth — up to now it 
ad never posed any serious problems. He had said yes to Lambert 
nthout hesitation; it was almost a natural reflex. But as a' matter 
f fact, he knew neither what he should believe nor what he 
hould do; he knew nothing at all. He was still dazed, as if he’d 
leen hit a heavy blow on the head. Obviously, George hadn’t in- 
ented everything. Maybe, even, it was all true! There were camps 


n which fifteen million workers were being reduced to a subhuman 
tate, but thanks to those camps Nazism had been defeated, and a 
;reat country was being built, a country which held out the only 
lope for a thousand million subhumans slowly dying of b 
Dhina and India, the only hope for millions of workc ■. . '4 

o inhuman conditions, our only hope. “Will mo. .- 
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wondered fearfully. He realized he had never seriously questioned 
it. He knew of the abuses, the imperfections of the Soviet Union; 
nevertheless, socialism, true socialism, the one in which justice 
and freedom belong to all men, would one day finish by triumph- 
ing in the Soviet Union, and through the Soviet Union. If, this 
evening, that certainty left him, then the whole future would sink 
into the shadows', nowhere else in the world could even a glimmer 
of hope be seen. “Is that why I’m taking refuge in doubt?” he asked 
himself. “Am I rejecting the evidence out of cowardice, because 
the air wouldn’t be breathable if there were no longer a comer of 
the earth toward which mankind could turn with a little con- 
fidence? Or, on the other band,” he thought, “maybe I’m cheating 
by complacently accepting those horrifying pictures. Unable to 
rally to Communism, it would be a relief to hate it resolutely. If 
only you could be completely for, or completely against! But to be 
against, you’ve got to have other hopes to offer to mankind. And 
it’s only too evident that revolution rvil! come about through die 
Soviet Union, or there’ll be no revolution. And yet, if Russia has 
merely substituted one system of oppression for another, if she’s 
re-established slavery, how can one have the least friendship for 
her? . . . Perhaps evil is everywhere,” Henri said to himself. He 
remembered that night in a shelter in the Cevennes Mountains 
when be had voluptuously drowsed off in innocent delight. But if 
evil were everywhere, innocence didn’t exist. Whatever he did, 
he’d be wrong; wrong if he printed a garbled truth; wrong if he 
hid the truth, even though it was garbled. He went down to the’ 
walk alongside the river. If evil is everywhere, there’s no way out, 
neither for humanity nor for oneself. Would he have to come 
around to thinking that? He sat down and in a daze watched the 
water flowing by. 



Chapter Six 

. 1 was overflowing with joy and curiosi^ the evening we ianded at 
La Guardia Airport; I spent the following week champing at the 
bit. Yes, I had a great deal to learn about the latest achievements 
of American psychoanalysis, and the sessions of the congress, as 
well as the conversations with my colleagues, '\vere quite instruc- 
tive. But I also wanted to see New York, and they prevented me 

• from doing so with a distressing zeal. They imprisoned me in over- 
heated hotels, air-conditioned restaurants, solemn ofiices, luxurious 
apartments; and it wasn’t easy to escape them. When they took 
me back to my hotel after dinner, I would quickly cross the lobby 
and leave by another door; I would get up at dawn and stroll 
through the streets before the morning session. But I didn’t get 
much, out of those moments of stolen freedom; I soon realized that 
in America solitude doesn’t pay. And when I left New York, I 
•was apprefaendve.. Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
again New York, Boston, Montreal — a vyonderful tour, if only I 

, bad- the ■ means . to take advantage of it. My colleagues had, of 
. course, given me the addresses of people who would be delighted to 

• show 'me their cities, but they consisted exclusively of doctors, 
.professors, and writers, and I was dubious, 

; . As for Chicago, the game was, in any case, lost in advance. I 
was to stay there only two days, and at the airport two dowagers 
were waiting for me. They took me to a luncheon where there 
■ were other dowagers and didn’t let me out of their sight all day 
long. After my lecture, I, ate lobster seated between two starched 
: gentlemen, and boredom is so tiring that when I got back to the 
hotel I went directly to sleep. 


SOS 
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■ It was anger that woke rne the next morning. “It can’t go on 
like this,” I decided. I picked up the telephone. “I’m terribly sorrj', 
please excuse me, but I’ve caught cold and I’m afraid I shall have 
to stay in bed today.” And then I jumped joyously out of bed. But 
once in the street I lost some of the wind in my sails; it was ex- 
tremely cold, and between the streetcar tracks and the elevated I 
felt completely lost. It was useless walking about for hours; I would 
wind up nowhere. I opened my address book: Lewis Brogan, 
writer. Perhaps he would be better than nothing. Again I tele- 
phoned, told Brogan that I was a friend of the Bensons, who had 
probably written to let him know I was coming. All right, he 
would be in the lobby of my hotel at two in the afternoon. “I’ll 
come by to pick you up,” I said, and hung up. I hated my hotel 
with its smell of dollars and disinfectant, and it was a pleasure to 
take a cab to go some place definite, to see someone. 

The cab crossed bridges and tracks, passed by warehouses, went 
down streets in which all the shops were Italian. It finally stopped 
at the corner of an alley that smelled of burned paper, damp earth, 
poverty: the driver pointed to a wooden porch projecting from a 
brick wall. “That’s it.” I walked alongside a fence. To my left, a 
saloon decorated with a red, unlit neon sign; “Schlitz”; to the right, 
on a large billboard, the ideal American family smilingly sniffing 
a bowl of hot cereal. A garbage pail was smoking at the foot of a 
wooden stairway. I climbed the stairs. On the porch, I found a win- 
dowed door on the inside of which hung a yellow shade; that was 
probably it. But suddenly I felt nervous. Wealth always had some- 
thing public about it, but the life of the poor is an intimate thing; 
it somehow seemed indiscreet to knock at that windowpanc. Hesi- 
tantly, I looked at the row of brick walls to which other stairways 
and other gray porches were monotonously tacked. Above the roof 
tops, I saw an immense red-and-white cylinder: a gas tank; at my 
feet, in the center of a naked square of earth, stood a black tree, 
and at its foot a little, toy windmill with blue sails. In the distance, 
a train passed; the porch trembled. I knocked and there appeared 
at the door a rather tall, rather young man, his chest stiffened by a 
leather jacket. He looked at me in surprise. 

“You found the house?” 

“So it seems.” 

A black stove was crackling in the middle of a yellow kitchen; 
old newspapers were scattered about on the linoleum covering 
the floor, and 1 noticed there wasn’t any refrigerator. With a vague 
gesture, Brogan pointed to the papers. “I was trying to clean up a 
bit.” 

“I hope I’m not disturbing you.” 

“No, not at all.” He stood in front of me with an embarrassed 
look on his face. “Why didn’t you want me to pick you up at your 
hotel?” 

“It’s a horrible place.” 

The trace of a smile finally appeared on Brogan’s mouth. “It’s 
the. most beautiful hotel in Chicago.” 

“Exactly. Too many rugs, too many flowers, too many people, 
too much music, too much everything.” 


Brogan’s smile crept up to his eyes. “Come on into the other 


rhe first thing I saw was the Mexican blanket, and then Van 
)gh’s yellow chair, the books, the phonograph, the typewriter. It 
ist have been good living in that room, a room which was nei- 
T the studio of an esthete nor a specimen of the ideal American 
me. Enthusiastically, I said, “It’s nice here.” 

“Do you think so?” Brogan’s eyes questioned the walls. “It isn’t 
cy big.” There was another silence, and then he said precipi- 
ely, “Don’t you want to take off your coat? What would you 
/ to a cup of coffee? I have a few French records. Would you 
:e to hear them? Some Charles Trenet records?” 

Perhaps it was because of the big, crackling stove, or the 
adow of the black tree quivering on the shade gilded by the 
lid February stm, that I thought at first, “How nice it v/ould 
: to spend the day sitting on that Mexican blanket!” But the rea- 
in I telephoned Brogan was to inspect Chicago. Firmly, I said, 
’d like to see Chicago; I’m leaving tomorrow morning.” 

“Chicago’s a big city.” 

“Show me a bit of it.” 

He touched his leather jacket and said in a worried voice, “Do 
have to dress up?” 

“Don’t be sillyl I hate stiff collars!” 

Heatedly, he nrctested, “I never wore a stiff collar in my vv.hole 
fe.” 

For the ±31 our smiles met, but he still didn’t seer.ii cor.v 
letely al ease- 

“Would you hihi St cee the slaughterhouses?” 

“No.Lsf;,u.u;:walk through the streets,” 
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he had written a short story which a leftist^ magazine accepted for 
publication. Then he wrote others. Ever since the success of his 
first novel, his publishers had been giving him an allowance which 
permitted him to live. 

‘Td like to read that book,” I said.- 

“The next one will be better.” 

“But that one is already written.” 

Brogan studied me, perplexed. “Do you really want to read 
it?” ■ ■ ' . . 

“Yes, really.” 

He got up and walked over to the telephone at the other end 
of the room. A few minutes later he came back. “The book will 
be at your hotel before dinner.” 

“Oh! Thank you!” I said warmly. 

The promptness of his gesture touched me; that's what I had 
immediately found so appealing, about him — his spontaneity. 
Ready-made phrases and the ritual of etiquette were unknown to 
him; his thoughtfulness was pure improvisation, and it resembled 
the little inventions affection inspires. At first, I had found 
it amusing meeting in the flesh that classic American species; 
self-made-leftist-writer. Now, I began taking an interest in Bro- 
gan. Through his stories, you got the feeling that he claimed no 
rights on life and that nevertheless he had always had a passion- 
ate desire to live. I liked that, mixture of modesty and eagerness. 

“Whatever made you start writing?” I asked. 

“I always liked printed paper. When I was a kid, I used to 
make up newspapers by pasting press clippings in notebooks.” 

“There must have been other reasons.” 

• He reflected. “I know a lot of different kinds of people; what 1 

ant is to show each of them how the others really are. You hear 
o many lies!” He fell silent for a moment. “When I was twenty, 
'^1 realized that everyone was lying to me, and it made me mad. 1 
think that’s why I started writing and why I’m still rvriting." 

“And are you still angry?” 

“More or less,” he replied with a reserved little smile. 

“Are you active in politics?" I asked. 

“In a small way.” 

All in all, he was practically in the same position as Robert 
and Henri, but he reconciled himself to it with a calm bordering 
on the exotic. Writing, speaking on the radio and occasionally at 
meetings to denounce some abuse or other satisfied him fully. Yes, 

I had once been told that here intellectuals could live in security 
because they knew.they were completely powerless. 

“Do you have any friends who write?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied decisively. He smiled. ,‘T do have friends 
who started writing, when they saw I was making money doing 
nothing but sitting in front of my typewriter. But they didn't be- 
come writers.” 

“Did they make any money?” 

He burst out laughing. “One of them typed five hundred pages in 
a single month. He must have paid tlirough the nose to hive 
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them printed and his wife made him stop. He went back to his 
old profession of pickpocket.” 

“Is that a good trade?” I asked. 

“It depends. In Chicago, there’s a lot of competition.” 

“Do you know many pickpockets?” 

He gave me a somewhat mocking look. “Half a dozen.” 

“Any gangsters?” 

Brogan’s face became serious. “All gangsters are bastards.” . 

He began explaining at length the role that gangsters had 
played as strikebreakers during the past years. And then he 
told me a lot of stories about their relationship with the police, 
with politics, with business. He was speaking rapidly and I had 
a little trouble following him, but I found it as exciting as an 
Edward G. Robinson film. Abruptly, he stopped. “Are you hun- 
gry?” he asked. 

“Yes, now that you’ve reminded me. I’m very hungry,” I replied. 
“You do know a lot of stories,” I added cheerfully. 

“If I didn’t know any. I’d make them up,” he said. “For the 
pleasure of watching you listening to them.” 

It was after eight; time had passed quickly. Brogan took me to 
an Italian restaurant for dinner, and while eating a pizza I won- 
dered why I felt so comfortable with him. I knew almost nothing 
about him and yet he didn’t seem at all a stranger to me. Per- 
haps it was because of his carefree poverty. Starch, elegance, and 
good manners create distances, but when Brogan opened his jacket 
revealing his worn sweater, when he closed it again, I felt the 
reassuring presence next to me of a body which could be warm or 
cold, a living body. He had shined his own shoes; one had only 
to look at them to become a part of his intimate life. When, on 
leaving the pizzeria, he took my arm to help me along the icy- 
pavement, his warmth seemed to me immediately familiar, 

“Let’s go! I think I will show you a few little bits of Chicago,” 
he said. 

We went to a burlesque show and watched women strip to 
music; we went to hear jazz in a little Negro dance hall; we had 
several drinks in a bar which looked like a flophouse. Brogan 
knew everyone; the pianist with the tattooed wrists at the bur- 
lesque house, the Negro trumpet player in the dance hall, the bums, 
the colored people, and the old whores in the bar. He invited them 
to our table, made them talk, and looked happily at me because 
he saw I was enjoying myself. When we were out in the street 
again, I said animatedly, “Thank you for the best evening I’ve' 
spent in America.” " 

“There are a lot of other things I’d have liked to have shown 
you!” Brogan said. 

The night was almost over, dawn would soon break, and 
Chicago would disappear forever. But the steel framework of the 
elevated hid from us the leprous spot which began eating away 
at the sky. Brogan was holding my arm. Ahead of us, behind 
us, the black arches were repeated into infinity; it was as if 
they formed a belt around the entire earth and we would eternally 
continue walking beneath them. 
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“One day isn’t enough,’’ I said. “I’ll have to come back.’’ 

“Come back,” Brogan said, and quickly ha added, “I don’t want 
to think that I’m not going to see you again.” 

Silently, we walked to a hack stand. When he drew his face 
close to mine, I couldn’t keep myself from turning my head away, 
but I felt his breath against my mouth. 

In the train a few hours later, while trying to read Brogan’s 
.novel, I chided myself severely. “It’s ridiculous! At my age!” But 
like a virgin’s, my mouth still tingled. I had never kissed a man 
except those with whom I had slept; and each time that shadow 
of a kiss flashed through my mind, it seemed as if I were going 
to rediscover burning remembrances of love in the deepest re- 
cesses of my memory. “I’ll come back,” I said to myself decisively. 
And then I thought, “What good would it do? We’d only have to 
leave each other again, and this time I wouldn’t have the comfort 
of being able to say to myself, TU come back.’ No, it’s better to 
stop right here.” 

I had no regrets about Chicago. I quickly realized that friend- 
ships without tomorrows and the little anguishes of parting were 
part of the pleasures of traveling. 1 resolutely avoided bores, saw 
only those who amused me. We spent afternoons taking long 
walks, nights' drinking and talking, and then we would leave each 
other, never to meet again, and there were no regrets. How sim- 
ple life was! No regrets, no obligations, my acts and gestures 
counted for nothing, no one asked my advice, and I knew no other 
rule but my whims. In New Orleans, after leaving a patio where 
I had gotten drunk on Daiquiris, I abruptly took a plane for 
Florida. At Lynchburg, 1 rented a car and drove aimlessly for a 
whole week across Virginia’s red earth. During my second stay in 
, New York, I hardly closed my eyes; I saw a great many people 
j all at once and went everywhere. The Davieses asked me to go to 
; Hartford with them and two hours later I was in their car and 
on my way. What a godsend it would be to live for a few days in 
an American country home. It was a very lovely frame house, 
all white and shiny, with little windows everywhere. Myriara 
sculpted, the daughter took dance lessons, and the son ■wrote ob- 
scure poems. He was thirty, had the comple.xion of a child, large 
tragic eyes and a pert nose. The first evening, while telling me of 
her heartbreaks, Nancy amused herself dressing me up in a long 
Mexican gown, and she let my hair down to my shoulders. “Why 
don’t you always wear your hair like that?” Philip asked me. 
“One would think you purposely try to make yourself look older.” 
He kept me up dancing late into the night. The following days, 
to please him, I continued disguising myself as a young woman. I 
was well aware of why he was paying me court: 1 came from 
Paris, and I was the same age as Myriam was during his adoles- 
cence. I was nevertheless quite touched. He arranged parties and 
invented cocktails for me, played me very pretty cowboy songs 
on his guitar, took me for walks through old, Puritan villages. 
The evening before I left we stayed in the living room after the 
others, listened to records while drinking whisky, and in a dis- 
consolate voice, he said to me, “What a pity I didn’t know you 
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better in New York. I would have loved going out with you 
in New York.” . 

“Well, it might still be possible,” I said. “I’ll be back in New 
York in ten days. Do you think you might be there?” 

“In any case, I can come down. Call me,” he said, looking at 
me seriously. 

We listened to a few more records and then he accompanied 
me through the hall to the door of my roonj- I held out my hand, 
but in a low voice he asked, “Don’t you want to kiss me?” 

He took me in his arms; for a moment, we remained motionless, 
cheek against cheek, paralyzed by desire. And then we heard a 
light step and quickly drew apart. Myriam gave us a wry smile. 

“Anne is leaving early; don’t keep her up too late,” she said in 
her delicate voice. 

“I was just going to bed,” I said. 

I didn’t go to bed. I stood before my open window breathing 
in the odorless night air; it was almost as if the moon froze the 
.flowers’ perfume. Myriam was asleep — or awake — in the next room 
and I knew Philip wouldn’t come. At times, I thought I heard the 
sound of steps, but it was only the wind walking through the trees. 

Canada wasn’t much fun, I was very happy when I landed 
again in New York, and at once I thought, “I will telephone 
Philip.” I was invited that same day to a cocktail party where I 
would see most of my friends; from my window, I looked out 
upon a vast landscape of skyscrapers. But all that was no longer 
enough for me. I went down to the bar of the hotel; in the blue- 
black light, a pianist was softly playing languorous melodies, 
couples were whispering together, and waiters were walking on 
tiptoe. I ordered a martini and lit a cigarette; my heart was pal- 
pitating. What I was about to do wasn’t very sensible: after a 
week with Philip, I surely wouldn’t be able to leave him without 
having serious regrets. Well, too bad! First of all, I wanted him; 
and as for the regrets, I’d have them anyhow. I already had them. 
The Queensboro Bridge, Central Park, Washington Square, the 
East River — in a week, I would no longer see them either, and 
all in all I’d rather miss a person than stones; that would be far less 
painful, it seemed to me. I took a sip of the martini. One week — 
too short for new discoveries, too short for pleasures without to- 
moiTows. I no longer wanted to wander about in New 'Sfork as a 
tourist; I had to live, really live, in that city. That way, it would 
become a little mine and, in turn, I would leave something of my- 
self in it. I had to walk in the streets holding the arm of a man 
who, provisionally at least, would be mine. I emptied my glass. 
Once during that trip a man had held my arm. It was winter and 
I was finding it difficult to walk on the icy pavement, but near him 
I felt warmth. “Come back,” he had said. “I don’t want to tliink 
that I’m not going to see you again.” Aijd I wouldn’t go back; I’d 
hold another ann tightly against mine. For a moment, I felt giiilly 
of treason. But there was no question about it: it wa-; ’’’hilip ' 
had wanted all through a long night. 1 still wanted him 
awaiting my call. I got up, went into a telephone boot 
for Hartford. 
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“Mr. Philip Davies.” 

“Just a moment, I’ll get him.” 

Suddenly, my heart began beating wildly. A moment before, 
I was disposing of Philip as 1 pleased, was summoning him to 
New York, was putting him in. my bed. But Philip existed in his 
own right, and now it was 1 who was dependent upon him, I was 
alone, defenseless, in that narrow celL 

“Hello-?” 

“Piiilip? This is Anne.” 

“Anne! How nice it is to hear your voice!” 

He spoke French with a slow perfection that suddenly seemed 
cruel. 

“I'm calling from New York.” 

“I know. Dear Anne, Hartford’s become so boring since you 
left us. Did you have a lovely trip?” 

How close his voice is! It’s brushing my face. But he, suddenly, 
seems very distant; my hand is damp against the black b.akelite of 
the receiver. Haphazardly, I throw out words. “I’d like to tell 
you about it. You asked me to ^ve you a ring. Can you manage 
to get to New York before 1 leave?” 

“When are you leaving?” 

“Saturday.” 

“Oh!” he said. “Oh, so soon!” There was a brief silence. “I’ve 
got to go to Cape Cod to visit some friends this week. I promised I 
would.” 

"What a pity!” 

“Yes, it is a pity! Can’t you put off your departure?” 

“No, I can’t. Can’t you put off your visit?” 

“No, it’s impossible,” said his dismayed voice. 

“Well, we’ll see each other in Paris this summer,” I said with 
polite cheerfulness. “Surruner isn’t far away.” 

“I’m so terribly sorry!” 

“I’m sorry, too. Good-by, Philip. See you this summer.” 

“Good-by, dear Anne. Try to remember me a little.” 

I hung up the phone, damp with sweat. My heart calmed down, 
and it left an emptiness under my ribs. I went to the Wilsons. 
There were many people there; they put a glass in my hand, 
smUed at me, called me by name, clutched my arm, niy 
shoulder, invited me left and right; I wrote down appoint- 
ments in my notebook — and that emptiness in ray breast 
was still there. I could take my body’s disappointment, but that 
emptiness I found almost unbearable. They smiled at me and 
spoke to me. I spoke. I smiled. For a whole week more we would 
speak and smile, and then none of them would think of me agran, 
nor I of them. This country was indeed real, I was indeed alive, 
and I would go away without leaving anything behind me, with- 
out taking anything with me. Between two smiles, I abruptly 
thought, “And suppose I went to Chicago?” I could call up Brogan 
this very evening and say to him, “I’m coming.” If he no longer 
felt like seeing me, well, he’d tell me. What difference did it make? 
Two rebuffs wouldn’t be worse than one. Between two other 
smiles, I looked inside myself and felt ashamed; I couldn’t have 
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piness. I went to sleep, deeply stirred by the thought that a man 
svas waiting to hold me tightly pressed against his heart. 

He wasn’t waiting for me; there was no one in the waiting^ 
room. "It’s starting badly,” I thought, sitting dosvn in an armchair. 

I was completely helpless and told myself worriedly that I had 
not been very cautious. “Should I call Brogan, or should I not 
call him'?” I had started by playing this game alone, and now 
I found myself involved in an escapade whoso success no longer 
depended upon me only. All I could do was to watch the hands 
on the clock — and they did not move. This passivcncss frightened 
me, and I tried to reassure myself. After all, if things went badly, 

I could always find an e.xcuse for returning to New York tomor- 
row. In any event, a week from now the interlude would be ended. 
Securely back in my old life, I would smile indulgently at all my 
memories, the touching as well as the ridiculous. My amvicty sub- 
sided. Before opening my purse to find Brogan’s telephone num- 
ber in my address book, I had checked all the emergency e.xits, was 
giKU-anteed against ail mishaps. When I raisc'd my head again, he 
was standing in front of me; he was taking me all in, a gentle 
smile on his lips. I couldn’t have been more stupefied if, at the 
other end of the world, I had met his ghost. 

"Alors? Comment vu.^” he asked in his atrocious French. 

I got up. He w.as thinner than 1 remembered him, bis eyes were 
more alive. “C« ivt.” 

Still smiling, he drew his mouth to my lips. I was disconcerted 
by that public kiss which left a red smear on Brogan’s chin. 
“Now you’re all smeared,” I said. I wiped off the lipstick with my 
handkerchief. “I got in at nine o’clock,” I added. 

“Ohl” he said reproachfully, and the reproach seemed directed 
at me. “They told me on the telephone that .the first plane from 
New York was due at ten.” 

“They made a mistake.” 

“They never make mistakes.” 

“Anyhow, I’m here.” 

“Yes, you’re here,” he conceded. He sat down and I, too, s-at 
down. Twenty minutes past nine. He had come twenty minutes 
late, forty minutes early. He was wearing a good-looking flannel 
suit and an immaculate shirt. I could imagine him standing be- 
fore his mirror, eager to do me honor, unaccustomed to looking 
at himself, questioning his reflection with an eye now flattered, 
now perplc.xcd, anxiously watching the clock. And I, treacher- 
ously, I was already waiting for himi 

I smiled at him. “We aren’t going to stay here all morning, are 
we?” 

“No,” he said. He thought for a moment. “Would you like to 
go to the zoo?” 

"To the zoo?” 

“It's near here.” 

“And what will we do there?” 

“We’ll look at the animals and they’ll look at us.” 

“I didn’t come here to exhibit myself to your animals.” I £ 0 t 
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up. “Why don’t we go to some quiet place, where I can have some 
coffee and a sandwich, and we’ll look at each other? 

He, too, got up. “That’s an idea!” , 

We were alone in the limousine which was taking us to the 
center of the city. Brogan was holding my traveling bag on ms 
knees; he kept silent, and again I had an anxious feeling. 
days will be a long time with this stranger; how long! Four days 
will be a short time to get to know him!” 

“We should stop off at the hotel first and leave my suitcase 
there,” I said. 

Brogan gave me an embarrassed smile. 

“You did reserve a room for me?” 

He continued smiling guiltily, but there was something chal- 
lenging in his voice. “No!” 

“You didn’t! But I asked you to on the telephone!” 

“I didn’t hear half of what you were saying,” he replied, speak- 
tg rapidly. “Your English is even worse than it was last winter, 
nd you speak like a machine gun. But it doesn’t matter. We’ll 
lave the bag in the checkroom.” We got out of the car in front of 
he airline terminal. “Wait here for me,” he said. He went through 
i revolving door and, suspiciously, I followed him with my eyes. 
That forgetfulness, was it negligence or a trick? It was probably 
IS clear to him as it was to me that I’d spend that night in his bed, 
3Ut I was overwhelmed with panic at the thought that, come eve- 
nng, we might perhaps not really feel' like it, I had sworn to my- 
self that I would never again make the mistake of getting into bed 
with a man for whom I had no desire. 

As soon as Brogan returned, I said nervously, “We’ve got to call 
up a hotel. I didn’t sleep all night. I’d like to take a bath and a 
little nap.” 

“It’s very hard to find a room in Chicago,” he said. 

“All the more reason to start looking right away.” 

He should have said, “Come and rest a bit at my place.” But 
he said nothing. And the cafeteria he look me to didn't look at 
all like the warm, intimate bar I had imagined; it seemed more 
like a railroad-station restaurant. The bar we drifted into after- 
ward also looked like a waiting room. Were we going to spend the 
whole day waiting? What were we waiting for? 

“Whisky?” 

“Gladly.” 

“Cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 
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graceful nor supple, but his bearing was almost elegant, his hair 
decidedly blond, his eyes a well-defined gray-green. In that face 
which had once seemed neutral to me I now saw a sensitive mouth, 
slightly dilated nostrils, and a subtlety that I found disconcerting. 

“I couldn't find anything,” Brogan said when he sat down next 
to me. “I ended up by calling the hotel' association. I have to call 
them back a little later." 

“Thanks.” 

“What would you like to do now?" ' 

“Suppose we just stayed here quietly?" 

“Another whisky then?” 

“All right.” 

“Cigarette?" 

“Thanks.” 

“Would you like me to put on a record?” 

"If you don’t mind, no.” 

There was a silence; I attacked. “I saw your friends in New 
York.” 

“I have no friends in New York.” 

“Of course you do. The Bensons, the ones who brought us to- 
gether.” 

“Oh, them! They're not friends.” 

“Well then, why were you willing to see me three months ago?’’ 

“Because you were French and I liked your name; Anne.” 
For a brief instant, be gave me a smile, but he withdrew it im- 
mediately. 

I tried again. “What have you been doing?” 

“Every day I've gotten a day older.” 

“As a matter of fact, I think you look younger.” 

‘That’s because Tm wearing a summer jacket." 

Again there was a long silence, and this time I gave up. “All 
right. Let’s go somewhere. But where?” 

“Last winter you wanted to sec a baseball game," he said 
eagerly. “Well, there’s a game going on today." 

“All right, let’s go.” 

It was nice of him to remember my old wishes, but he cer- 
tainly might have realized that for the moment I wasn’t the least 
bit interested in baseball. No matter. The best we could do was 
kill time while waiting. Waiting for what? Vacantly, I watched the 
strangely dressed players who were running about on the aggres- 
sively green grass, and an.xiously I repeated to myself, “Kill time! 
When we don’t have an hour to waste! Four days is so short a 
time; we have to hurry. When are we finally going to meet?" 

"Getting bored?" Lewis asked. 

“Tm a little cold.” 

“Let’s go somewhere else." 

He took me to a bowling alley where we drank beer while 
watching the pins fall, and to a saloon where five mechanical 
pianos hammered out old dusty music one after the other, and to 
an aquarium where we looked at fish grimacing spitefully. We 
took streetcars, subways, other streetcars and other subways. I 
liked riding in the subways. Our foreheads pressed against the 
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vindow of the first car, we were swallowed up in dizzying tunnels 
lluminated by pale blue bulbs. Brogan put his arm around me, 
ind our silence was like the silence that unites confident lovers. 
Jut in the streets he kept his distance, and it made me sad to 
eel that we did not speak because we could find nothing to say 

0 each other. Along about midafternoon I had to admit to myself 
hat I had made an error in my calculations. In a week, tomor- 
•ow, this day would belong to the past and I’d have a chance to 
;et over it. But first I had to live it hour by hour, and during all 
hose hours a stranger was capriciously disposing of my fate. I 
vas so tired and so disappointed that I wanted nothing more than 
;o be alone. 

“Please,” I said, “call up once more. I really need a little sleep.” 

“I’ll call up the hotel association again,” Brogan said, opening 
he door of a drugstore. I remained standing, looked distractedly 
it the shiny covers of a row of paperbound books. He came out 
jf the booth almost immediately, a satisfied smile on his face. 
There’s a room waiting for you two blocks from here,” 

“Ah! Thank you.” 

We walked in silence to the hotel. Why hadn’t he lied? That 
surely was when he should have said, “Come and rest a bit at my 
place.” Was he, too, unsure of his desires? I had counted on his 
[varmth, on his initiative, to break the solitude of my body, but 
be left me its prisoner and I could do nothing for us. 

Lewis went over to the desk. “I’ve just reserved a room.” 

The clerk glanced at the register. “For two?” he asked. 

“For one,” I said. I wrote my name in the register. “My suitcase 
is at the airjine terminal.” 

“I’ll get it,” Lewis said. “When do you want it?” 

“Call me in two hours.” 

Had I dreamed it? Or had he e.xchanged a strange look with the 
clerk? Had he reserved the room for two people? But then he 
would have tried to find an excuse to go up with me. I could have 
given him twenty. His sorry tricks irritated me, and all the more 
so since I was only too willing to let myself be taken in by them. 

1 drew my bath and submerged myself in the warm water, think- 
ing how bad a start we had gotten off to. Was it my fault? Doubt- 
less, there were women who would have been able to say right 
from the beginning, “Let’s go up to your place.” Nadine would 
have said it, I lay down on the satin bedspread, closed my eyes. 
I was already dreading the moment when I would have to get up 
in that room where not even the familiarity of a toothbrush- 
would greet me. So many different and yet indistinguishable 
rooms, so much opening and closing of suitcases, so many arrivals 
and departures, awakenings, delays, trips, flights. I was weary of 
existing througli three months of days without tomorrows, weary 
of re-creating my life each morning, each evening, each hour. I 
wished passionately that some outer force would pin me to that 
bed forever. If only he would come up, knock at my door, come, 
ini I listened for the sound of his step in the hallway witii '■ •h 
impatience that it was like impassioned desire. Not a so- 

took refuge in sleep. 
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When [ met Brogan in the lobby, I was calmed down. Soon, the 
outcome of this adventure would be decided, and in any case I 
would be asleep again in a few hours. We had dinner in a cozy 
little German restaurant, and I chatted jauntily. The bar to which, 
we went afterward was bathed in a soft violet haze; I feit at case 
there. /\nd Brogan was speaking to me in his old voice. 

‘The cab took you away," he was saying, “and I didn't know 
anything about you. Wlien I went home, I found the New Yorker 
under my door, and there, right in the middle of an article on a 
psychiatric congress, I find your name. As if you had come back 
in the middle of the night to tell me who you were." 

“Didn’t the Bensons tell you about me’?” 

“Oh, I never read their letters.” He sounded amused as he 
added, “In the article, they spoke of you as a brilliant doctor.” 

"Did that surprise you?” 

He smiled at me silently. When he smiled at me like that, 1 
seemed to feel his breath against my mouth. 

“I thought they must have damned funny doctors in France.” 

“When I got back to the hotel, I found your book there. 1 tried 
to read it, but I was too tired. I read it the next day on the train." 
I studied Lewis for a moment. “There’s a lot of you in Bertie, 
isn't there?" 

“Oh, me, I’d never set fire to a farm,” Brogan said ironically. 
“I’m much too afraid of fire and of the police.” He got up quic'kiy. 
“Let’s go roll the dice.’’ 

The sullen-eyed blonde sealed behind the gaming table handed 
us a dieebox. Brogan chose the six and bet a half dollar. Deject- 
edly, I watched the little bone cubes roll across the green felt. 
Why did he have to escape just when we were beginning to find 
each other again? Did I also frighten him? His face seemed to me 
at once very hard and very vulnenible; 1 was unable to read any- 
thing into it. “I won!” he said happily, handing me the dieebox. 

I shook it violently. “I'm playing our night,” I decided in a fla.sh. 

1 chose the five. My mouth was lined with parchment, my hands 
were damp. The five came out seven times in the first thirteen 
throws, then three more times. I had lost. 

“It's a stupid game.” 1 said, sitting down again. 

“Do you like to gamble’?" 

“I hate to lose.” 

"f love poker and I always lose,” Brogan said unhappily. “It 
seems my face is loo easy to read.” 

“I don't think it is.” I said, looking at him defiantly. He seemed 
embarrassed, but I didn't turn my eyes away. I had played our 
night and 1 had lost it. Brogan refused to help me and the dice 
had condemned me. I rebelled against that defeat with a violence 
that suddenly turned into courage. 

“Ever since this morning,” I said, “I’ve been asking myself if 
you were glad that I came. And I still don’t know.” 

“Of course. I’m glad,” he said, so etirncstly that I was ashamed 
of the aggressive voice in which I had spoken. 

“I hoped you were,” 1 said, "because I’m happy to have found 
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you again. This morning, I was afraid my memories had deceived 
me. But no, it’s really you whom 1 remembered." 

‘‘I never doubted my memories,” he said, and once again his 
voice was as warm as a breath. 


I took, his hand and spoke the wards of all women trying to 
be tender. “I like your hands,” I said. 

“I like yours, too,” he said. “Is Uiat what you use to wring your 
poor defenseless patients’ brains?” 

“Let me work on yours. 1 think they need it.” . 

“Oh, my brain’s only half crippled.” 

Our hands remained entwined; with a deep feeling of emotion, 
I looked at that fragile bridge thrown up between our lives and, 
my mouth dry, I asked myself, “Will I or won’t I know those 
hands?” 

The silence lasted a long time and then Brogan said, “Would 
you like to go back and hear Big Billy again?” 

“I’d like it very much.” 

In the street, he took my arm; I knew that at any moment he 
would draw me against him. The weight of that heavy day had 
slipped from my shoulders and I was finally walking toward 
peape, toward happiness. Abruptly, he dropped my arm; a broad, 
unfamiliar smile lit up his face. “Teddy!” 

The man and the two women stopped and smiled broadly back 
at him. A moment later, I found myself sitting with them at a 
table in a dreary cafeteria; they were all speaking very rapidly 
and I understood nothing of what they were saying. Brogan was 
laughing a great deal, his face was animated; he seemed relieved 
to have escaped from our long tete-^-tete. It was only natural: 
these people were his friends; they had a lot of things to 
talk about. What, after all, did he and I have in common? The 
women seated opposite him were young and pretty. Did they 
please him? I realized that there must certainly have been young, 
pretty women in his life; .but how could 1 experience so much an- 
guish over that thought when we hadn’t even e,xchanged a 
single real kiss? And I was suffering. Far off, very far off at the 


end of a tunnel, I saw one of the emergency exits that had made 
me feel so secure that morning. But I was much too tired to reach 
it, even on my knees. “What a to-do about not getting kissed!” I 
tried to tell myself. But cynicism didn’t help. It was no longer im- 
portant if I was being more or less ridiculous, worthy of my own 
approval of deserving of my own blame. I had no control over 
what was happening; bound hand and foot, I had put myself at 
the mercy of another. What foolishness! I no longer even knew 
what I had come looking for here; certainly, I must have been out 
of my mind to imagine that a man who was nothing to me could 
do something for me. When we were out on the street again, and 
Brogan had taken my arm, I made up my mind to go right back . 
to the hotel and go to sleep. X , . , . .i. ■- 

“I’m glad you had a chance to meet ' , Hes thv; 

pickpocket-writer I told you about. R 


"I rernember. And the v 
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“I don’t know them.” Brogan had stopped at a corner. “If a 
streetcar doesn’t come along, we’ll take a cab.” . 

“A cab,” I thought. ‘‘It’s our last chance. If the streetcar comes 
along, I’ll give up; I’ll go back to the hotel.” For an infinite mo- 
ment, I looked at the menacing glitter of the tracks. Brogan hailed 
a cab. “Get in,” he said. 

I didn’t have time to say to myself, ‘‘Now or never.” He was al- 
ready pressing me to him, a furnace of flesh was imprisoning 
my lips, a tongue was" probing my mouth, and my body was rising 
from the dead. I staggered into the bar as Lazarus reborn must 
have staggered. The musicians were taking a break and Big Billy 
came over to our table and sat down. Brogan, his eyes beaming 
happily, joked with him; I wanted to share his happiness, but I 
was encumbered by my brand-new body: it was too large, too 
burning. The orchestra began playing again; vaguely, I watched 
the one-legged tap dancer with the shiny, plastered hair doing 
his number, and my hand trembled as I brought the jigger of 
whisky to my mouth. What would Brogan do? What wpuld he 
say? For my. part, I wouldn’t be able to make a single move, to 
utter a single word. After what seemed to me a very long time, 
he asked in a lively voice, “Do you want to leave?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you want to go back to the hotel?” 

in a whisper which lacerated my throat, I managed to stam- 
mer “1 don’t want to leave you.” 

“Nor I you,” he said with a smile. 

In the cab, he took my mouth again, and then he asked, “Would 
you like to sleep at my place?” 

“Of course,” I said. Did he imagine I could throw away that 
body he had just given me? I leaned my head on his shoulder 
and he put his arm around me. 

In the yellow kitchen, where the stove was no longer crackling, 
he held me fiercely against him. “Anne! Anne! It’s like a dream! 
I’ve been so unhappy all day!” ■ 

“Unhappy? It's you who tortured me! You couldn’t make up 
your mind to kiss me.” 

"I did kiss you and you wiped my chin with your handkerchief. 
I thought 1 was on the wrong track.” 

“You don’t kiss in wailing rooms! You should have brought 
me here.” 

“But you insisted on having a room at a hotel! 1 had every- 
thing all planned. I'd bought a big steak for dinner, and at ten 
o’clock I’d have said, ‘It’s too late to find a room.’ ” 

“I knew that,” 1 said. “But I’m cautious; supposing we hadn’t 
rediscovered each other?” 

“What do you mean, rediscover each other? I never lost you.” 

We were speaking mouth to mouth and I felt his breath on 
my lips. I murmured, “I was so afraid a streetcar would come.” 

He laughed boastfully. 'Td made up my mind to take a cab.” 
He kissed my brow, my eyelids, my checks, and 1 felt the earth 
spin. “You’re dead tired. You must go to bed,” he said. Suddenly 
he looked dismayed. “Your suitcase!” he said. 
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^ “I don’t need it” 

He stayed in the kitchen while I undressed; I slipped in be- 
tween the sheets, under the Mexican blanket. I could hear him 
walking about, puttering, opening and closing closets as if we were 
already an old married couple. After so very many nights spent 
in hotel rooms, in guest rooms, it was comforting to feel at 
home again in that strange bed; the man whom 1 had chosen and 
who had chosen me was going to lie down at my side. 

“Ob! You’re already in bed!” Brogan said. His arms were 
laden with clean linens, and he looked at me questioningly. “I 
wanted to change the sheets.” 

‘‘It’s not necessary.” He remained standing in the doorway, em- 
barrassed by his ceremonious burden. “I’m very comfortable,” I 
said, pulling the warm sheet up to my chin, that sheet in which be 
had slept the nicht before. He moved away, came back again. 
“Anne!” 

The way he said it moved me deeply. He threw himself on me 
and for the first time I spoke his name. “Lewis!” 

“Anne! I’m so happy!” 

He was naked, I was naked, and I felt no constraint; he couldn’t 
hurt me by looking at me, for he didn’t judge me, didn’t compare 
me. From head to toe, his hands were learning my body by heart. 
Again I said, “I like your hands.” 

“Do you like them?” 

“All evening I’ve been wondering if I’d feel them on my body.” 
“You’ll feel them aU night long,” he said. 

Suddenly, he was no longer either awkward or modest. His de- 
sire transformed me. I who for so long a lime had been without 
taste, without form, again possessed breasts, a belly, a sex, flesh; 
I was as nourishing as bread, as fragrant as earth. It was so mir- 
aculous that I didn’t think of measuring my time or my pleasure; 
I know only that before we fell asleep I could hear the gentle 
chirpings of dawn. 

The smell of coffee awakened me. I opened my eyes and smiled 
when I saw my blue woolen dress in the arms of a gray jacket on 
a chair next to the bed. The shadow of the black tree had grown 
leaves which were fluttering on the bright yellow blind. Leviis 
handed me a glass and in one gulp I drank the orange juice which 
had, that morning, a convalescent taste — as if voluptuousness 
were a sickness, or as if my whole life had been one long ilfrcss 
from which I was just beginning to recover, 

' It was a Sunday, and for the first time that year the sun 
shining on Chicago. We sat on the grass by the side of the lake- 
There were children playing Indians among the bushes and 
lovers holding hands; yachts were sliding by on the 
water, midget airplanes, red and yellow and shiny as 
circling above our heads. Lewis pulled a sheet of paP- 
pocket. “Two months ago, I wrote a poem about 
“Let me see it.” 
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had thought of her tenderly, and I was no longer that woman. H« 
must have noticed a shadow on my face for he said an.xiously, 
shouldn’t have shown it to you.” 

“Of course you should have,” I said. “I like it very much.” 1 
managed a smite. “But now those lips are yours.” 

“Now, at last,” he said. 

The warmth of his voice reassured me. That winter, m) 
reserve had touched him, but obviously he was much happier now 
There was no need to be upset; he was caressing my hair, speak- 
ing gentle, simple words, slipping an old copper ring on my finger, 
I looked at the ring, listened to those almost forgotten words be- 
ing spoken in a strange foreign language; under my cheek, I heard 
the familiar beating of a strange heart. Nothing was asked of me; 
I had only to be exactly what I was and a man’s desire trans- 
formed me into a miracle of perfection. It was so restful that il 
the sun had stopped in the middle of the sky eternity would have 
slipped by without my noticing it. 

But the* sun sank closer to the earth, tlic grass felt chilly, the 
bushes grew silent, the yachts went to sleep. “You’ll catch cold," 
Lewis said. “Let’s walk a little.” 

It seemed strange to find myself back on my legs again, 
warmed by my own heat, and with a body which could move, 
which occupied space. Alt day long, it had been nothing but 
an absence, a negative; it was awaiting the night and Lewis’s 
caresses. 

“Where would you like to have dinner?” he asked. “We can go 
somewhere or eat at my place.” 

“Let’s go somewhere.” 

That day had been so blue, so tender, that for the moment I 
felt I had had enough of gentleness. Our past reached back only 
thirty-sL\ hours, our horizon was reduced to a face, and our fu- 
ture was our bed. I found it a little stifling in that close atmos- 
phere. 

“Suppose we try that Negro club Big Billy mentioned yester- 
day?” 

“It’s pretty far,” Lewis said. 

"We’ll get in a little walk that way.” 

I felt a need for distractions; those too-intense hours had tired 
me. In the streetcar, I dozed on Lewis’s shoulder. I didn’t try to 
figure out where 1 was in that city; it didn’t seem to me as if it 
had fi.xed arteries and precise means of transportation like the 
others. It was necessary to conform to certain rituals that Lewis 
knew, and then places would surge up from nowhere. The Delisa 
Club smged up from nowhere, crowned with a mauve halo. There 
was a full-length mirror just inside the door and together we 
smiled at our reflections. The top of my head was on a level with 
his shoulder; we looked young and happy and I said gaily, “What 
a handsome couplet” And then I felt a wrench in my heart. No, 
we weren’t a couple, we’d never be a couple. We could have 
loved each other, I was sure of that. But at what point in time, at 
what place in tlic world? Nowhere on earth, in any case, and 
at no point in the future. 
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“We’d like to have dinner,” Lewis said. 

A very dark-comple.xioned maltre d’hdtel, who looked like a 
heavyweight bo.xer, led us to a booth near the stage. Baskets 
filled with fried chicken were set before us. The musicians hadn’t 
arrived yet, but the place was full — a few whites and many 
Negroes, some of whom were wearing fezzes on their heads. 

“Why are they wearing fezzes?” 

“It’s one of those lodges,” Lewis said. “We’ve got a lot of them 
here. We’ve wandered into one of their conventions.” 

“But it’s going to be terribly boring!” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

His. voice was sullen. No doubt he, too, was tired by our long 
debauch of happiness; since the previous day, we had been wear- 
ing ourselves out seeking each other, reaching each other, embrac- 
ing each other. Too little sleep, too much fever, too much languor. 
While we were eating in silence, a tall Negro wearing a fez went 
up onto the stage and began orating bombastically. 

“What’s he saying?” 

“He’s talking about the lodge.” 

‘There will be a floor show, won’t there?” 

“Yes ” 

“When?” 

“I don’t. know.” 

His answers came brusquely; our common lassitude failed to 
draw us together, and suddenly I felt nothing but a watery gray 
substance flowing in my veins. Perhaps it was an error to have 
wanted to escape our cell. The air there was too heavy, too rich, 
but outside the earth was void of people and it was cold. The . 
speaker cheerfully called out a name; a red-fezzed woman stood 
up and everyone applauded. Another face, and then another ■ 
rose above the crowd. Was every member of the lodge going to be 
introduced, one by one? I turned toward Lewis. With glassy eyes, 
he was staring emptily before him; his jaw was hanging slack and 
he resembled the spiteful-looking fish in the aquarium. 

"If it’s, going to last very long, we’d do better to leave,” I said. 
‘We didn’t come- so far to leave so soon.” His voice was harsh; 
in fact, I thought I discerned in it a trace of hostility that fatigue 
alone did not suffice to explain. Perhaps he had wanted to go fecx 
to the apartment when we left the lakeside; perhaps he was tori 
because I had not wanted to go back to. our bed si -ce 
idea upset me. I tried to draw close to him with words. 

“Are you tired'’” 

“No.” . . 
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women wearing red fezzes were bowing to each other and bowbg 
to the public amid much applause. 

"Lewis, let’s go back.” 

"No, it’s ridiculous.” 

“Then speak to me.” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

“I can’t bear staying here any longer.” 

“You wanted to come.” 

‘That’s no reason for staying.” 

He had already fallen back into his torpor. ‘Tm sleeping,",! tried 
to tell myself. “It’s a nightmare and I’ll soon wake up.” But no, 
it was that too-blue afternoon which had been a dream, and now 
we were awake. At the lakeside, Lewis had spoken to me as if I 
were never going to leave him, and he had slipped a ring on my 
finger. And in three days I’d be gone forever — and he knew it 
“He’s holding that against me, and he’s right,” I thought. “If I 
couldn’t stay, why did I come? He’s holding it against me and his 
bitterness will separate us forever.” It took so little to separate 
us forever; just a little while ago we were separated forever! Tears 
welled in my eyes. 

“Arc you angry?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“What’s wrong then?” 

“Nothing.” 

In vain, I sought his eyes; I could have crushed my knuckles, 
fractured my skull against that blind wall, and I wouldn’t have 
shaken it. A group of young girls in graduation dresses lined up 
on the stage; _ a skinny little tan-skinned thing went up to the 
microphone arid began singing affectedly. 

“I’m leaving,” I murmured desperately. 

Lewis didn’t budge and I wondered incredulously, “Is it possible 
that it’s all over already? Have I lost him so soon?” I tried using 
a little common sense: I hadn’t lost him for I had never had him, 
and I had no right to complain since I had only loaned myself to 
him. All right, 1 wouldn’t complain, but nevertheless I was suffer- 
ing. I touched my copper ring. There was only one way to stop 
suffering: renounce everything. I’d return his ring; tomorrow 
morning, I’d take the plane for New York, and that day would 
become nothing but a memory which time would eventually blot 
out. The ring slipped along my finger and once again I saw the 
blue sky, Lewis’s smile; he was caressing my hair, calling me Anne. 

I sank my head on his shoulder. “Lewis!” 

He put his arm around me and tears streamed down my cheeks. 

"Was I really that mean?” 

“You frightened me,” I said. “I was so afraid!” 

“Afraid? Were you afraid of the Germans in Paris?” 

“No.” 

“And I frightened you? I’m proud ...” _ . 

“You ought to be ashamed." He lightly kissed my hair, hh 
hand caressed my arm. “I wanted to give you back your ring, 

I murmured. 

“Yes, I noticed,” he said gravely. “I said to myself, T always 
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corner. Among the garbage cans at the foot of the stairway, he 
held me tightly against him. “Anne! Do you know why I love 
you so much? It’s because I make you happy.” But as I drew 
my lips close to his mouth to drink in his breath, he suddenly let 
go of me. ‘There’s someone on the porch,” he said. 

Rapidly, he climbed the steps ahead of me, and I heard him ex- 
claim cheerfully, “Maria! What a pleasant surprise! Corns on in.” 

He smiled at me. “Anne, Maria. Maria’s an old friend of mine.” 

“I don’t want to disturb you . . .” Maria said. 

“You’re not disturbing me.” 

She went in. She was young, but a little too heavy. She would 
have been pretty if she had worn a little make-up and fixed her 
hair more carefully. Her blue housedress left bare two white arms, 
one of which was covered with large bruises. She must have come 
on a neighborly visit, without bothering to get dressed up. “An 
old friend.” What exactly did that mean? 

She sat down and, in a slightly rasping voice, said, “1 had to 
talk to you, Lewis.” 

A bitter taste rose in my throat. “Lewis.” She had pronounced 
that name as if it had been very familiar to her, and she looked at 
Lewis with lingering tenderness while he was uncorking the bottle 
of Chianti. 

“Were you waiting long?” he asked. 

‘Two or three hours,” she replied lightly. “The people down- 
stairs were charming; they asked me in for coffee. Y^ou can’t im- 
agine how much they think of you.” She tossed off a glass of 
Chianti in a single gulp. “I have some very important things to 
tell you.” She eyed me from head to foot. “Personal things.” 

“’i'ou can talk in front of Anne,” Lewis said, adding, “Anne 
is French; she’s from Paris.” 

“Paris!” Maria said. She shrugged her shoulders. “Pour me a 
little more wine.” Lewis filled her glass, which she emptied 
greedily. “You’ve got to help me,” she said. “You're the only 
one . . .” 

“I’ll try.” 

She hesitated, made up her mind. “Good. I’ll tell you what hap- 
pened.” 

I poured myself a little wine and wondered anxiously, “Is she 
going to stay here all night?’) She had gotten up and, leaning 
against the stove, she was blurting out a story that had to do with 
marriage, divorce, a thwarted vocation. “You, you’ve succeeded,” 
she was saying aggressively. “But for a woman, it isn’t so easy. I 
have to finish that book, and I can’t write where I am.” I barely 
listened to her. I was thinking angrily that Lewis should have 
found some way to get rid of her. He said he loved me, and he 
knew very well our hours were numbered. But — ? 

But politely he asked, “And your family?” 

“Why do you .ask me that? My family!” With a nervous gesture, 
Maria picked up the papers scattered on the table, crumpled 
them, and threw them violently toward the garbage pail. “I hate 
disorder! No,” she continued, riveting her eyes on Lewis, “you’re 
the only one I can count on.” 
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He stood up, looking embarrassed. “Are you hungry? We were 
going to have dinner.” 

‘Thanks,” she replied. “I had some cheese sandwiches — ^Ameri- 
can cheese,” she emphasized in a vaguely aggressive voice. 

“And where are you going to sleep tom'ght?” he asked. 

She burst out laughing. “I’m not going to sleep; I drank ten 
cups of coffee.” 

“And where are you going to spend the night?” a 

“But you invited me here, didn’t you?” She looked me up and 
down. “Of course, I can’t agree to stay if you’re going to have 
other women dragging around the house.” 

“Unfortunately, there is another woman," Lewis said. 

‘Throw her out!” Maria said. 

‘That isn’t so easy,” Lewis replied cheerfully. 

At first, I felt like laughing. It should have been apparent to 
me the moment she opened her mouth that Maria had escaped 
■from an insane asylum. And then my blindness frightened me. 
How vulnerable I must have been to have seen a rival in that poor 
crazy girl! And in two days. I’d be leaving, abandoning Lewis to 
a hungry pack of women who would be free to love him. I 
couldn’t stand that thought. 

“1 haven’t seen him for ten years,” Maria said to me peremp- 
torily. “Let me have him tonight and you can have him the rest 
of your life. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

V/hen I didn’t answer, she turned to Lewis. “If I leave here, I 
won’t be back. If I leave, tomorrow I’ll marry another.” 

“But this is Anne’s home,” Lewis said. “We’re married.” 
Maria’s'face froze up. “Excuse me. I didn’t know.” She grabbed 
the Chianti and drank greedily from the bottle. “Give me a razor.” 

We exchanged an anxious look and then Lewis said, “f don’t 
have.one.” 


“Go on, now!” She got up and walked over to the sink. “This 
blade will do fine. Do you mind?” she asked me mockingly as she 
sat down. Her thighs spread wide apart, she began shaving her 
legs with frantic concentration. ‘That’ll be better, uiuch bet- 
ter!’’ She got up again, stood in front of the mirror, and shaved 
fint one annpit and th^n the other. ‘That 
in the world," she declared, stretching I’/t m^‘ 

lor with a voluptuous smile. “Well, s d-' 
that doctor. Why shouldn’t I many a niggori. since w rk hke 

, .J i-oina to you a hotel 

Mana, its late,” Lewis said. I^. 
room where you can lie down quietly." j angrily. “Why 

I don’t want to lie down.” . She loo people 

ori you insist on asking me in? I it to within an 

: her 
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“There’s some hot water on the stove,” Lewis replied resignedly. 

She grabbed the kettle and began washing the dishes in silent 
haste. When she finished, she wiped her hands on her house- 
dress. 

“All right, ril leave you alone now with your wife.” 

*T’it go with you,” Lewis said. Without looking at me, she 
walked toward the door; Lewis gave me a little signal, as if to say 
“I won't be long.” I set the table, lit a cigarette. Now there was 
no chance of another reprieve. Lewis would return in a few mo- 
ments: I would have to talk to him. But the words .1 had been 
turning .over in my mind since early that morning no longer 
seemed to have any meaning. And yet it was all quite real; Robert, 
Nadine, my work, Paris. A single day wasn’t enough to make it 
unreal. 

Lewis reappeared in the kitchen and carefully locked the door. 
“I put her in a cab. She said to me, T guess the best thing, after 
all, would be to go back and sleep with the nuts.’ It seems she 
escaped late this afternoon and came directly here.” 

“At first I didn’t understand.” 

“Yes, I noticed. She’s been in the asylunt for four years. Last 
year she wrote me and asked for a copy of my book; I sent her 
one with a little note. I scarcely knew her.” He looked around 
him, smiling. “Since I've been living here, a lot of funny things 
have happened. It's this place. It attracts cats, lunatics, dope ad- 
dicts . , .” He took me in his arms. “And the simple-minded." 

He put some records on the phonograph, came back, and sat 
down at the table. There was still a little Chianti left, which I 
poured into our glasses. While we ate in silence, side by side, 
the phonograph played an Irish folk song. Under the Mc.rican 
blanket, the bed was awaiting us. It was like an ordinary, every- 
day evening which svould be followed by a thousand other eve- 
nings, all alike. Lewis e.xpressed my thought aloud. “You could 
almost believe I wasn't lying to Maria.” Suddenly, he gave me a 
questioning look. “And who knows?” 

I knew. I turned my head away; I could retreat no further. 
“Lewis,” I murmured, “I haven’t told you enough about myself. 
There are things I’ve got to explain to you . . 

“Yes?” There was an apprehensive look in bis eyes, and I 
thought, “It’s all over!” One last time, I looked at the stove, the 
walls, the window, at that room in which I would soon be nothing 
but an intruder. And then, blindly, the words tumbling over one 
Mother, I began spouting sentences. In the mountains one day, 1 
fell headlong down a ravine, I thought I was going to die and I 
felt nothing but indifference. Once more I recognized that feeling 
of resignation. Only I wished I could close ray eyes! ^ 

‘T didn’t realize your marriage still meant so much to you," 
Lewis said. 

“It does.” 

He remained silent for a long moment • 

“Do you understand me?” 1 murmured. 

_ He put his arm around my shoulders. “You’re even more pre- 
cious to me than before for having told me. You’re more pre- 
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future and without questioning ourselves; from our past, we drew 
stories and told them to each other. It was Lewis who did most of 
the talking; he spoke very rapidly, a little feverishly, as if he 
wanted to make up for a whole life of silence. I liked tlie way 
the words rushed after one another in his mouth; I liked what he 
said and his way of saying it. I was constantly discovering new 
reasons for loving him, perhaps because everything I discovered 
in him served as new prete.xts for my love. The weather was 
lovely, and we spent a good deal of time walking through the city. 
When we were tired, we w'ould come back to the room, usually at 
the hour when the shadow of the tree on the yellow blind was dis- 
appearing. Lewis would put a stack of records on the phonograph 
and slip into his white bathrobe; in my nightgown, 1 would lie 
quietly in his arms, waiting for desire to overtake us. I, who al- 
ways question myself suspiciously about the feelings I inspire in 
others, never wondered who it was Lewis loved in me. I was cer- 
tain it was myself. He knew neither my country, my language, 
my friends, nor my worries, only my voice, my eyes, my skin. 
But I had no other reality than that skin, that voice, those eyes. 

Two days before 1 was due to leave, we had dinner in the 
old German restaurant, and then we went down to the lake shore. 
The water was black under the gray, milky sky; it was hot. A 
group of young boys and girls, half-naked and dripping wet, were 
drying themselves around a campfire. Farther off, fishermen were 
setting their lines; beside them, on the cement walk, were sleep- 
ing bags and thermos bottles. Little by Jittle, the quay became de- 
serted. We were silent. The lake heaved softly at our feet; it 
was as untamed as when the Indians camped on its marshy shores, 
as when the Indians didn’t even exist. To the left, above our 
heads, we could hear the clamor of the city; automobile headlights 
swept the avenue with their beams, and tall, gleaming buildings 
rose up toward the sky. The earth seemed infinitely old, utterly 
young. 

"What a lovely night!” I said. 

“Yes, a lovely night,” Lewis repeated. He pointed to a bench. 
“Would you like to sit down here for a while?” 

“If you like.” 

“I love a woman who always answers, ‘If you like’!” Lewis said 
gaily. He sat down beside me and put his arm around me. “It’s 
funny that we get along so well,” he said tenderly. ‘Tve -never 
been able to get along with anybody.” 

“I'm sure it must be their fault,” I said. 

“No, it's mine. I’m not easy to live with.” 

“I think you are.” 

‘ Poor little Gauloise! You’re not very denranding.” 

1 rested my head on Lewis’s chest and listened to the beating 
of his heart. What more could I have asked for? Beating under 
my check was that stout, patient heart, and around me that pearl- 
gray night;-a' night made precisely for me. It was impossible to 
inragine that I might not have lived it. “And yet,” I said to my- 
self, “if Philip had come to New York, I wouldn’t be here." I’d 
never have loved Philip; of that I was sure. But I wouldn’t have 
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seen Lewis again; our love wouldn’t have existed. The thought was 
as disconcerting as when you try to imagine that you might not 
have been born, or that you might have been someone else. 

“When I think I might not have called you!” I. murmured. “Or 
that you might not have answered!” 

“Oh!” Lewis said. "I knew I had to meet you again.” 

There was such assurance in his voice that it took my breath 
away. I placed my lips where his heart was beating and promised 
myself, “He’ll never regret this meeting.” In two days, I \Yas going 
to leave; once more the future existed. But we would wring happi- 
ness from it, 

I raised my head. “Lewis, if you like. I’ll come back for two or 
three months next spring.” 

“Whenever you come back, it will always be spring,” Lewis said. 

For a long while we remained clasped in each other’s arras, 
watching the stars. One of them shot across the heavens and I 
said, “Make a wish!” 

Lewis smiled. “I already did.”' 

I felt a sudden tightness in my throat'. I knew what he had 
wished and knew also that that wish wouldn’t be granted. There, 
in Paris, my life was awaiting me, that life I’d been building 
for twenty years; putting it in question was inconceivable. I’d 
return next spring — but only to leave again. 

I spent the following day shopping. I remembered Paris with 
its sad shopwindows, its frowzy women, and I bought things left 
and right for everyone I could think of. We dined out, and when 
I climbed the wooden stairway holding on to Lewis’s arm I 
thought, “It’s the last time!” The rubies of the gas tank were glow- 
ing for the last time between the earth and the sky. I went into 
the room. One would have thought a cutthroat had just murdered 
a woman and r^sacked her closets. My two suitcases were open, 
and scattered over the bed, the chairs, the floor, were nylon lin- 
gerie. stockings, cosmetics, dress material, shoes, scarfs. There 
was a smell of love, of death, of. disaster. In truth, it was a funeral 
home, and all those objects were the relics of a dead woman, the 
sacraments she would carry with her to the hereafter. I stood 
rooted to the spot. Lewis went over to the dresser, opened a 
drawer, and took out a mauve carton. He looked embarrassed 
as he held it out to me. 

“I got this for you,” he said. 

Under the tissue paper was a large, white flower with an over- 
powering fragrance. I took the flower, crushed it against my 
mouth, and, sobbing, threw myself on the bed. 

“You’re not supposed to eat it,” Lewis said. “Do they eat flowers 
in France?” 

Yes, someone had died: a happy woman, all rosiness and 
warmth, who woke up smiling every morning, I bit into the 
flosver; I wanted to dissolve in its fragrance, to die completely and 
actually. But I fell asleep alive, and early in the morning Lewis 
took me to the corner. We had decided to part there. He hailed 
a cab, I got in, the door slammed, the cab turned tlie corner — and 
Lewis had disappeared. 
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“Your husband?” the driver asked. 

“No,” I replied. 

“He looked so sad.” _ , 

“It wasn’t my husband," I said. 

He was sad. And so was I. But already it wasn’t the same 
sadness: we were each alone. Lewis returned to the empty room 
alone. I climbed into the plane alone. 

Eighteen hours;. a short time in which to leap from one world 
to another, from one body to another. I was still in Chicago, crush- 
ing my burning face against a flower, when Robert suddenly smiled 
at me. I, too, smiled, took his arm, and began speaking. I had told 
him quite a bit in my letters, and yet as soon as I opened my 
mouth I felt I was unleashing a monstrous cataclysm. All those 
days I had just lived, those days so full of life, suddenly petrified; 
behind mo, there reniauied nothing but a frozen block of past, and 
Lewis’s smile had taken on the rigidity of a false face cast 
in bronze. I was here, walking through streets I had never left, 
clinging to Robert from whom I had never been separated, and 
unfolding a tale that had happened to no one. It was the end of 
May, the sky was very blue, lilies of the valley were being sold 
on every street corner, bunches of asparagus banded for half their 
length in paper were lying on the green canvas covering of push- 
carts. Lilies of the valley, asparagus — on this continent, they 
were great treasures. The women were wearing gaily colored cot- 
ton skirts, but how dull their skin and hair seemed to me! The 
cars, scattered here and tliere along narrow streets, were old, 
puny, and dilapidated. And the displays on the faded velvet in 
the shopwindows — how anemic they looked! There could be no 
mistaking it: that austerity gave notice that I had once again set 
foot in reality. And even more irrefutable,-! soon recognized that 
taste in my mouth, that taste of an.\iety. Robert would speak only 
of me, evaded all my questions; obviously, things weren’t going 
the way he wished. Poverty. Aiwiety. No doubt about it: 1 was 
home. 

We left for St. Martin the very next day; the weather was mild 
and we sat out in the garden. As soon as Robert began to speak, 
I sa\y I hadn’t been mistaken: he was deeply troubled. The Com- 
munists had opened a campaign against him, that campaign he 
had feared a year earlier. Among other things, they had published 
an article in VEnclume which 'had touched hun to the quick. It 
hurt me as well. In it, Robert was depicted as an old idealist, in- 
capable of adapting himself to the hard necessities of these times. 
For my part, I thought rather that he had made too many con- 
cessions to the Communists and had given up too many things of 
his past. 

“It’s sheer dishonesty,” I said. “No one believes that of you, not 
even the person who wrote the article." 

“I don’t know,” Robert said. He shrugged his shoulders. 
"Sometimes I think that I am, in fact, too old." 

“You aren’t old!” I protested. “You weren’t when 1 left 
and you promised me you wouldn’t change,” 
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He smiled. “Let’s say I have a dated youth.” 

“You didn’t answer them?” ^ ^ *u 

“No. There’d be too many thinp to answer. And this isnt the 

moment to do it.” - 

Since the fifth of May, large numbers of so-called sympathizers 
had taken advantage of the Communists’ setback to turn their backs 
on them. .The M.R.P. was winning, De Gaulle was beginning to 
move, the American party was watching for its chance. More than 
ever, the left had to stand together, and while awaiting the Octo- 
ber referendum and the elections which were to follow the best 
thing the S.R.L could do was lie dormant. But Robert hadn’t 
reached that decision with a light heart. It was the Communists’ 
fault if a regrouping of the left couldn’t be carried out without 
hurting them; he was bitter against them for their sectarianism. 
But if he reused to criticize them publicly, in private he didn’t 
restrain himself. Several times during those two days he let loose 
violently against them. Obviously, being able to speak to me re- 
lieved him. And I said to myself that perhaps it wasn’t precisely 
I whom he needed. But she — that woman whose place I occupied 
— was certainly useful to him. Yes, it was my place, without any 
doubt, my true place in the world. 

But then, why wasn’t I able to remain at peace in it? Why 
those tears? It was a very lovely springtime, I was in good health, 
I lacked for nothing. And yet while walking in the woods, I would 
stop from time to time and feel like crying, as if I had lost every- 
thing. Softly, I would call out, “Lewis!” What a silence! From 
dusk to dawn, from dawn to night, I had had his breath, his voice, 
his smile. And now: not a sign of them. Did he still exist? I lis- 
tened; not a murmur. I looked; not a trace. I no longer under- 
stood myself. “I’m crying,” I thought, “and yet I’m here. Don’t I 
love Lewis enough? I’m here, and yet. I’m crying. Don’t I love 
Robert enough?” I admire people who can contain life in definitive 
formulas. “Physical love is nothing,” they say. Or, “A love which 
isn’t physical is -nothing.” But I was no less attached to Robert 
for having met Lewis; and Robert’s presence, all-embracing as it 
was, couldn’t make up for Lewis’s absence. 

Saturday afternoon, Nadine arrived at St. Martin with Lam- 
bert. She began questioning me at once, suspicion in her voice. 

“You must have been having a good time to prolong your stay 
like that, you who never change your plans.” 

“As you see, sometimes I do change them.” 

“It’s funny you spent so much time in Chicago. They say it’s 
horrid.” 


“They’re wrong.” 

She had gone on several assignments with Lambert during those 
three months, was living with him, spoke to him with a mocking 
but determined tenderness. Satisfied with her own life, she was 
scrutinizing mine with uncertain spitefulness. I appeased her as 
best I could with accounts of my trip. Lambert appeared to me 
more relaxed and more cheerful than when I left. They spent the 
little cottage. I had had a separate kitchen and a 
telephone extension mstalled there so that Nadine would be in- 
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dependent without feeling cut off from the house. She, was so 
happy with her stay that Sunday evening she announced they 
would remain in St. Martin for their whole vacation: 

“Are you sure Lambert likes this arrangement?" I asked. “He 
doesn’t care much for your father, nor for me, either.” 

“First of all, he likes you both well enough,” she replied 
sharply. “And if you’re afraid of having us on your backs, stop 
worrying. We’ll keep to ourselves.” 

“You know very well I’ll be happy to have you here. I was only 
afraid that it might not be all you’d want in the way of privacy. 
I must warn you, among other things, that everything that’s said 
in the garden can be heard from my room.” 

“What of it? Do you think I give a damn? I’m not the type to 
hide things; I don’t surround myself with an air of mystery.” 

It was true that Madine, so concerned about her independence, 
so unreceptive to all criticism, to all advice, willingly spread out 
her life in broad daylight. It was probably a means she chose to 
show herself superior to it. 

“Mother seems to feel that it might annoy you to spend your 
vacation here. Will it?” she asked, getting on the motorcycle. 

“Not at all, of course not,” Lambert replied. 

“You see!” she said to me triumphantly. “You’re forever com- 
plicating everything. Besides, Lambert is. always happy to do what 
I ask him to do. He’s a good little boy,” she. said, ruffling his hair. 
She circled his waist with her arms and, as the motorcycle sped 
off, fondly put her chin on his shoulder. 

It was four days later that we learned from an item' in L'Es~ 
pair that Lambert’s father had been killed in a fall from a train. 
Nadine called us up and, in a sullen voice, told us that he had left 
for Lille and that she wouldn’t come for ' the weekend. I didn't 
question her, but we were, nevertheless, very curious. Had the 
old man committed suicide? Had the trial- affected his mind? Or 
had someone done him in? For several days, we speculated 
about it a great deal. And then we had other problems to worry 
about. Scriassine had arranged a meeting between Robert and a 
Soviet functionary who had just escaped through the Iron Curtain 
for the specific purpose of denouncing Stalin’s misdeeds to the 
West. The day before the meeting, Scriassine came by, bring- 
ing along with him a sheaf of documents which he wanted per-, 
son.ally to put into Robert’s hands so that he could study them 
before the following day. We hardly ever saw him any more; 
every time we did there were arguments.- But that morning he 
carefully avoided any thorny subjects and got out very quickly: we 
parted on good terms. Robert immediately began thumbing 
through the thick sheaf of pajjcrs; some of them were written in 
French, many in English, a few in German. 

“Look them over with me,” he said. 1 sat down beside him un- 
der the linden tree and we read together in silence. There was 
something of everything: reports, statements, statistics, e.straets 
from the Soviet law, commentaries. I found it difficult to plow 
through that jurublc, and yet there were certain te.xts that were 
very clear: testimony of men and women who bad been impris- 
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oned by the Russians in concentration camps tragically like the 
Nazi camps; descriptions of those camps by Americans who, as 
allies, had crossed great stretches of the Soviet Union. According 
to the conclusions set forth by Scriassine, fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion men were wallowing in the camps under horrible conditions, 
and that was one of the essential bases of the system we called 
“Russian Socialism.” 

I looked at Robert. “How much of all this is true?” I asked. 

“Many things, certainly,” he said curtly. 

Until now, he hadn't attached much importance to the meet- 
ing, and he had intended to go only so that he wouldn’t be ac- 
cused of trying to escape it. He was certain that the Russian’s 
revelations would leave him cold, since he believed he had no il- 
lusions about the Soviet Union. Well, it would seem he had 
had illusions. And now suddenly he was disillusioned. In the 
thirties, he hadn’t been fooled when his Communist friends 
. boasted to him about the penitentiary system in the Soviet 
Union. Instead of imprisoning criminals, they would say, they 
were rehabilitating them by employing them at useful work; the 
unions protected them and saw to it that they were paid union 
wages. Robert had explained to me that, in fact, the v/hole thing 
vas simply a means of subduing rebellious peasants while at the 
;ame tints procuring a labor force for practically nothing. Forced 
abor, there as eveiynvhere, was penal servitude. But novz that the 
peasants had been integrated into the regime, now that the war 
had been won, it would have seemed logical to imagine that thmgs 
had changed. Yet, according to what we bad just read, they 
gotten worse.' For a long while, we discussed ever/ fact, every 
figure, every bit of testimony, every hypothesis; even allowing the 
widest possible margin for exaggerations and lies, an afcsoiihely 
staggering truth stood out. The camps had become an Jasthuiien, 
leading to the systematic creation of a subproletariat. Crime wasa'i 
punished by work. Rather workers were treated as crimkalj so 
that they could be exploited. 

“We!!, what are you going to do?” I asked after we had hem 
the garden to have a bite in the kitchen. 

^ faiow,” Robert replied. 

Obviously, Scriassine's idea was for Robert to he.> — Jy; 
those facts, Md it seemed to me that there cooli 

them. Somewhai reproachfully, 1 
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able, this little ephemeral life brooding over those camps which 
the future has already abolished! History takes care of itself and 
of each one of us in the bargain.- Let’s just keep quiet, then, e.ach 
in his own little hole. 

Well then, why don’t they keep quiet? That’s the question I 
asked Robert more than twenty years ago, when I was a student. 
He laughed at me, but I’m not sure today that he ever completely 
convinced me. They pretend to believe that humanity is a single, 
immortal person, that one day it will be rewarded for alt its sacri- 
fices, and that 1, myself, will receive my due. But I don’t accept 
that; death nibbles at everything. The sacrificed generations 
won’t rise from their graves to take part in the final love feasts; 
what might console them is that the chosen ones will join them 
under the earth at the end of a very brief interval spent above it. 
Between happiness and unhappiness, there isn’t perhaps as much 
difference as one might think; 

I turned off the phonograph, lay down on the couch, and closed 
my eyes in relief. How even and mild the light of death is! Lewis, 
Robert, Nadine had become as light as shadows, no longer weighed 
on my heart. I could have borne the weight of fifteen million 
shadows, or four hundred million. Nevertheless, after a few mo- 
ments, I went to get a detective story. You have to kill time. But 
time will kill me too — and there’s the true, pre-established balance. 
When Robert came home that evening, it seemed to me as if I 
was seeing him from very far off, through binoculars; a diseni- 
bodied image with emptiness all around it, like Diego at the win- 
'dow in Drancy, Diego who even then was no longer of this world. 
He spoke, 1 listened, but nothing concerned me any more. 

“Dd you blame me for having asked for that delay?” Robert 
asked. 

‘T? Not at all.” 

• “Well, what’s wrong then? If you think those camps don’t upset 
me, you're badly mistaken.” 

“It’s the exact opposite," I replied. “I was thinking today that 
people are really wrong to torment themselves over anything and 
everything. Things are never as important as they seem; they 
change, they end, and above all, when all is said and done, every- 
one dies. That settles everything.” 

‘Tlwt’s just a way of escaping from problems,” Robert said. 

I cut him off. “Unless it’s that problems are a way of escapmg 
the truth. Of course,” I added, “when you’ve' decided that it’s 
life that’s real, the idea of death seems like escape. But con- 
versely ...” 

Robert shook his head. “There’s a difference. The fact of living 
proves you’ve chosen to believe in life; if one honestly believes 
that death alone is real, then one should kill oneself. Actually, 
though, even suicides don’t think that.” 

“It may be that people go on living simply because they’re scat- 
terbrained and cowardly,” 1 said. “It’s easier tliat way. But that 
doesn’t prove anything either.” 

“First of all, it’s important that suicide be difficult,” Robert said. 
“And then continuing to live isn’t only continuing to breathe. No 
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one ever succeeds in settUng down in complete apathy. You like 
certain things, you hate others, you become indignant, you admire 
— all of which implies that you recognize the values of life.” He 
smiled. “I’m not worried. We haven’t done with discussing the 
camps and all the other things. Like myself, like everyone, you 
feel yourself powerless in face of certain overwhelming facts, so 
you take refuge in a generalized skepticism. You don’t really mean 
it.” ' 

I didn’t answer. Tomorrow, of course, I’d begin discussing things 
again, a lot of things. Did that prove they would stop seeming in- 
significant to me? And if they did, maybe it would be because I’d 
be deceiving myself again. 

Nadine and Lambert returned to St. Martin the following Sat- 
urday. It looked as if things weren’t going well with them; Nadine 
didn’t speak a single word during dinner. Lambert was to leave 
for Germany in two days to get information about the camps in 
the Russian Zone. By mutual agreement, he and Robert avoided 
touching on the heart of the problem, but they talked animatedly 
about the practical methods of conducting the investigation. 

While we were having coffee, Nadine e.xploded. “This whole 
thing is completely idiotic! Of course those camps exist. They’re 
beastly and they’re necessary! But that’s the system, and no one 
can do a thing about it!” 

“You make up your mind easily, don’t you?” Lambert said. He 
looked at her reproachfully. “You’ve really got a gift for shrug- 
ging off things that bother you.” 

“And you, your mind isn’t made up, I suppose,” Nadine said 
aggressively. “Come now! You’re perfectly delighted to be able 
to think ill of the Soviet Union. And thanks to that, you’ve gotten 
yourself a nice little trip and you’re going to make like a great 
big important man. Quite a deal you’re making for yourself!” 

He shrugged his shoulders without answering, but they must 
have had quite a fight in the cottage during the- night. Nadine 
spent the next day alone in the living room with a book she didn’t 
read. Speaking to her was useless; she answered me in mono- 
syllables. Toward evening, Lambert called to her from the gar- 
den, and when she refused to budge he came inside. 

“Nadine, it’s time to leave.” 

“I’m not going,” she said. “I don’t have to be at Vigilance until 
tomorrow morning at ten.” 

“But I told you I had to go back to Paris tonight; I’ve got some 
people to see.”' 

“Go see them. You don’t need me for that.” 

“Nadine, don’t be stupid!” he said impatiently. “I won’t stay 
more than an hour with them. We said we’d go to the Chinese 
restaurant.” 

*‘I changed my mind. It happens to you, too,” Nadine said. 
“I’m staying here.” 

“It’s our last evening,” Lambert said. 

“You’re the one responsible for that!” she said. 

“All right, see you tomorrow,” he said haughtily. 

“I’m busy tomorrow. I’ll see you when you get back.” 
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“Ohl Good-by forever, if that’s what you want,” he shouted 
furiously. 

He closed the door behind him, Nadine looked at me and she, 
too, began shouting. “Above all, don’t tell me I'm wrong; don’t tell 
me anything! 1 know everything you could tell me, aud I’m not 
interested.” 

“I didn’t open my mouth.” 

“Let him take his trip! I don’t give a damn!” she said. “But he 
should have consulted me before deciding. And I hate it when 
someone lies to me. That investigation isn't so damned urgent. 
He’d have done better to tell me straight out. Td rather be alone.’ 
Because tltal’s what’s really behind it; he wants to be able to cry 
peacefully over his dear little papa.” 

“That’s only normal,” I said. 

“Normal? His father was an old bastard. First of all, he 
shouldn’t have made up with him. And now he’s going around 
crying like a baby. Yes, he cried real tears; I saw himl” she said 
triumphantly. 

“What of it? That’s nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“None of the other men I know would have cried. And then, to 
dress up the story, he claims the old man was done in on purpose. 
That’s the best one of all!” 

“It isn’t impossible,” I said. 

She turned a deep red. “Not Lambert’s father! It’s ridiculousl" 
she said. 

Immediately after dinner, she wandered off into the country- 
side; we didn’t see her again until breakfast. It was then, with a 
reproving, greedy look, that she handed me Lewis’s first letter. 

’There’s a Jcitcr from America,” slic said. “From Clricago,” she 
added, eying me insistently. 

“Thank you.” 

“Aren’t you going to open it?” 

“It’s notliing urgent.” ; 

1 set the letter down next to me and tried to keep my hand 
from trembling as I drank my tea. 1 had as much trouble keeping 
the parts of my body together as when Lewis held me in his arms 
for the first time. Robert came to my help; he began asking 
Nadine questions about Vigilance until I could (ind a pretext to 
go up to my room. My fingers were so benumbed that I ripped 
the sheet of yellow paper in pulling it from the envelope, that 
sheet of paper from which Lewis’s overwhelming presence would 
miraculously surge forth. The letter was typewritten, cheerful, 
pleasant, and empty, and for a long moment I stared in stupe- 
faction at the signature which sc.alcd it closed as implacably as 
a tombstone. I could have reread that page a hundred times, could 
h.ave twisted and turned it every which way, and still I would 
not have been able to squeeze out a single new word, a single 
smile, a single kiss. And it would not help much to begin 
wailing again: at the end of my waiting, I would meet only an- 
other sheet of paper. Lewis had stayed in Chicago, he continued 
to live, he lived without me. I walked over to tijc window, looked 
at the summer sky, at the happy trees, and I realized that I w-as 
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only beginning to suffer. The same silence; only there was no 
longer any hope in it; there would always be that same silence. 
When our bodies were no longer touching, when our eyes no 
longer looked at each other, what did we have in common? Our 
pasts had nothing in common, our futures receded from each 
other, we did not hear the same language spoken around us, and 
even the clocks laughed at us. Here the morning was gleaming 
brightly, and it was night in that room in Chicago. We couldn’t 
even meet in the sky. No, there was no path between us — e.xcept 
those sobs in my throat, those sobs 1 repressed. 

It was a stroke of luck that Paula telephoned me that day and 
pleaded with me to come see her; perhaps in sharing her sadness 
I’d succeed in forgetting my own. Seated in the bus ne.xt to Nadine, 
who was mulling over some nasty deed, I asked myself, “Do peo- 
ple get used to it? Will I get used to it?” In the streets of Paris, 
I passed hundreds, thousands of men, who had,' like Lewis, two 
arms and two legs, but never- his face. It’s fantastic how many 
men there are on the surface of the earth who aren’t Lew^s! It’s 
fantastic the number of roads there are which don’t lead into his 
arms, the words of love which aren’t spoken to me! Everywhere 
promises of pleasure and happiness brushed against me, but 
never did that spring tenderness penetrate my skin. Slowly, I 
walked along the quays. Paula had made the immense effort of 
dragging herself over to the apartment a few days after my re- 
turn and had cheerfully accepted her presents from America. But 
she had listened to my stories and answered my questions with a 
distant air. I had not yet been to see her, and it was with a sort 
of astonishment that I rediscovered the familiar street. It was the 
same as ever; nothing had changed during my absence, nothing 
had happened. The signs still read the same: “Specialty; Rare and 
Saxon Birds.” And the little monkey chained to the bars of a win- 
dow was still shelling peanuts. Sitting on a stainvay, a tramp was 
smoking a cigar while keeping an eye on a bundle of rags. The 
downstairs door, when I opened it, slammed as always against a 
garbage can; every hole in the rug on the stairway was in its 
proper place; a telephone was ringing insistently. Paula was 
wrapped in a silk dressing gown, a little rumpled. 

“You’re very sweet! I’m terribly sorry to bother you, but I’d 
never have had the courage to go into that lion’s den alone.” 

“Are you sure I’m invited?” 

“But it’s because of you that the Belhomme called me three 
times; she begged me to bring you. She has Henri, she’d like to 
have Dubreuilh ..." 

She went up the stairs leading to her bedroom and I followed 
her. 

“You can’t inragine how pretty the house at St^Martin is, I 

said. “You must come out." i w. 

She sighed. “It’s so far!” She opened the door waniropc. 

“What shall I wear? It’s been such 
out.” 

“Your black dress." 

“It’s terribly old.” 
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‘The green one.” 

“I’m not so sure green looks well on me." She took out the black 
dress. “I don’t want to look all moth-eaten. Lucie would be only 
too happy!" 

“Why are you going there?” I asked. “You never go out.” 

“She hates me,” Paula replied. “When I was younger and pret- 
tier than she I took quite a few of her lovers away from her. If I 
turn down all her invitations, she’ll start thinking I’ve become an 
invalid. And she’ll gloat!” 

She had gone over to the mirror, and with her fingers she traced 
the curve of her thick eyebrows. “I should have plucked them. I 
really ought to follow the fashions; they’re going to think I’m 
ridiculous!” 

“Don't be afraid of them,” I said. “You’ll always be the most 
beautiful.” 

“Oh, not any more," she said. “No, not any more!” 

She was looking at herself with an unfriendly eye, and sud- 
denly, for the first time in a good many years, 1, too, saw her with 
the eyes of a stranger. She looked tired, her cheeks had taken on a 
purplish tinge, and her chin was starting to sag; the two deep 
gashes at the sides of her mouth pointed up the strength of her 
features. There was a time when Paula’s creamy skin, her vel- 
vety look, the black shock of her hair softened her beauty. De- 
prived of that banal charm, her face became strange; it was shaped 
too definitely to excuse the indecision of a curve; the faltering of 
a color. Instead of artfully engraving itself, time had brutally 
marked that noble, baroque mask which still well deserved ad- 
miration, but which would have been, more in place in a museum * 
than a salon. 

Paula had slipped on her black dress and was brushing her long 
lashes. 

“Shall I make my eyes longer? Yes or no?” 

“I don't know." 

I could easily see her defects, but 1 was incapable of suggesting 
a remedy. I wasn’t even sure one existed. 

“If only I’ve got a decent pair of stockings left!" She began 
feverishly rummaging in a drawer. “Do you think these two are 
the. same color?” 

“No, this one is lighter than the other.” 

. “How about this one?” 

“It’s got a run from top to bottom.” 

It took us a good ten minutes to pick out a pair of stockinpa 
that matched. 

“You’re sore now?” Paula asked anxiously. ‘They really 
match?” 

Standing by the window, I drew the transparent silk over, my 
outstretched fingers and consulted the light of day. “1 don't see any 
difference.” 

“But they sec everything, you know.” 

She laced her thick-soled sandals around her legs and asked, 
“Shall 1 wear my necklace?” 

It was a heavy copper necklace, set with amber and bone, an 
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exotic piece of jewelry, without monetary value, which would 
make diamond-bedecked women smile scornfully. 

“No, don’t wear it.” 

I hesitated. At any rate, with her curls, her timeless dress, lier 
mask, her buskins, Paula was so different from her enemies that 
perhaps it might be better to underline her originality. “Wait. Yes, 
you’d better wear it. Oh, I don’t know,” I said impatiently. “After 
all, they aren’t going to eat you up.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said without a smile. “They’ll eat me up.” 

We walked to a bus stop. In the street, Paula lost all her stately 
bearing; she hugged the waUs furtively. “I hate to go out all 
dressed up in this neighborhood,” she said apologetically. “In the 
morning; 1 go around in any old thing. That’s different. But at 
this time of day, in this outfit. I’m an outrage.” 

I tried to distract her. “How’s Henri?” 

She hesitated. "He’s so complicated!” 

Stupidly, I repeated, “Complicated?” 

“Yes, it’s strange. I’m only just now beginning to know him— 
after ten years.” After a brief silence, she continued, “He did 
something very funny while you were away. He suddenly shoved a 
passage from his novel under my nose, a passage in which the 
hero tells a woman that she’s making life miserable for him. And 
thenhe asked nie, ‘What do you think of it?’ ” . 

“What was he trying to make you answer?” I asked, trying to 
make my voice sound amused. 

“I asked. him if he had been thinking of me when he wrote it 
and he blushed with embarrassment. But for a moment, I did feel 
that he would have liked me to believe it.” 

“You astonish me,” I said. 

“Henri’s really a case,” she said pensively, adding, “He's been 
seeing a lot of the young Belhomme. That’s another reason why I 
was determined to go to Lucie’s — so that they won’t think I attach 
any importance to that little passing fancy.” 

“Yes, I saw a picture of her . . .” 

“Of her with Henri at the lies Borromees!” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “It’s sad. He isn’t proud of it, you know. It’s even 
strange; he suggested that we stop sleeping together, as if he no 
longer felt worthy of me,” she concluded slowly. 

I felt like saying to her, “Stop lying to yourself!” But what right 
did I have? And in a way, I even admired her obstinacy. 

On the stairway, going up to Lucie Belhomme’s apartment, sue 
grabbed my wrist. “Tstl mp th^ tmth. Do I look defeated?” 
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that Lucie was wavering between her bourgeois aspirations, her 
intellectual pretensions, and her own taste, which, despite its good 
reputation, was plainly vulgar. 

“How happy I am to have you here!” She was dressed with a 
perfection that would have given the Duchess of Windsor an in- 
feriority complex. It was only at second glance that one noticed 
the meanness of the mouth, the anxious malice in her look. There 
still doesn’t exist the make-up artist who can change a look. While 
smiling, she appraised me in detail, and then she turned to Paula. 
“My little Paula! Twelve years since we’ve seen each other! I 
hardly recognized you!’’ For a moment, she held on to Paula’s 
hand, examining it shamelessly, and then she took me by the arm. 
“Come and let me introduce you.” 

The women were much younger and prettier than in Claudio’s 
salon, and no mental- dramas disfigured their cleverly worked-over 
faces. There were quite a few models eager to become starlets, 
and starlets eager to ripen into stars. AH' of them were wearing 
black dresses and very high-heeled shoes, had hair of the very 
latest shade, long eyelashes, and a personality, different, for each 
one of them, but all produced in the same workshop. If I had been 
a man, I would have found it impossible to choose between them. 

I would have done my shopping elsewhere. As a matter of fact, 
the handsome young men who came to kiss my hand seemed far 
more interested in each other. True, here and there there were a 
few adults with manly bearing, but they looked like salaried ex- 
tras. Among them was Lucie’s lover of record, whom everyone 
called Dudule, He was talking to a tall brunette with platinum- 
blonde hair. 

"It seems you’ve just returned from New York?” he said to me. 
“What a faiitastic country, isn’t it? It’s like the gigantic dream of 
a spoiled child. Those enormous ice-cream cones they gorge them- 
selves on! I sec in that the symbol of all of America.” 

“I didn't like it there at all,” said the bleached blonde. “Every- 
thing is too clean, too perfect. You end up by wanting to meet a 
man in a dubious shirt and with a two-days’ growth of beard.” 

I didn’t protest. I let them explain to me with well-worn slogans 
that country from which I had just returned. Overgrown children 
\ ^ woman’s paradise . . . Abominable lovers ... A fever- 

ish. and giddy life . . . Dudule boldly even used the word “phal- 
lus in connection with the skyscrapers. Listening to them, I said 
to myself that people really had no right to endow intellectuals 
with sophisticated feelings. It was these men and women here — the 
worldly .and pseudo-worldly — who went through life blinded by 
bad cliches, their hearts filled with banalities. Robert, Henri let 
tliemselvcs nonchalantly like what they liked, be bored with what 
bored them, and if a king were to go naked through the streets 
they wouldn t admire the fine embroidery of his cloak. They were 
well aware that they created the models that would be zealously 
copied by the snobs who affected elegant refinement, but their 
pride permitted them all manner of naivete. On the other hand, 
neither Dudule nor Lucie nor the young, slender, glittering women 
who flocked around her ever allowed themselves a moment of sin- 
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cerity. I felt a frightened pity for them. Their whole existences 
were made up of empty ambitions, burning jealousies, abstract 
victories and'defeats. And yet, there were so many things on earth 
to love and hate solidly! Suddenly, I thought, “Robert is right. 
Indifference doesn’t exist.” Even here, where it was hardly worth 
the trouble, I plunged immediately into indignation or disgust, 
stated firmly that the world was filled with things to love and to 
hate, and knew clearly that nothing could drive that conviction 
from me. Yes, it was out of weariness, laziness, or shame of my 
ignorance that I had idiotically pretended the contrary. 

“You’ve never met my daughter?” Lucie asked, aiming one of 
her thin smiles at Paula. 


“No.” 

“You’ll see her. She’s very beautiful — exactly the same type of 
beauty you used to have.” Lucie contrived and then erased a sec- 
ond smile. “You have many things in common.” 

I decided to be as rude as she. “Yes, they say your daughter 
doesn’t look’ at all like you.” 

Lucie examined me with definite hostility. There was an almost 
worried curiosity in that inspection, as if she were wondering, “Is 
there another way than mine to be a woman and to profit from be- 
ing a woman? Has something escaped me?” Her eyes shifted back 
to Paula. “One of these days, you really ought to come and see me 
at Amaryllis. I’d dress you up a bit. Being well dressed changes a 
woman so much.” 

“It would be a shame to change Paula,” I said. “The world is 
swarming with fashionable women, but there’s only one Paula.” 

Lucie seemed a bit disconcerted. “Anyhow, when you stop 
scorning fashion, you’ll always be welcome at my shop. And I 
know a beautician who performs miracles,” she added, pivoting on 
her high heels. 

“You should have asked her why she doesn’t make use of her 
services,” I said to Paula. 

“I’ve never known how to answer them,” Paula said. Her cheeks 
were purplish, her nostrils pinched; that was her way of paling. 

“Do you want to leave?” 

"No, that would be a defeat.” 

_ Claudie rushed over to us, her eyes shining like those of a gos- 
sip in heat. ‘The little redhead who just came in is the young Bel- 
homme,” she said. 


Paula turned her head; so did 1. Josette wasn’t little, and she was 
a redhead of the rarest kind — one of those who have the creamy 
skin, of a blonde under their tawny hair. Her sad, voluptuous 
mouth, her enormous eyes, made her look as if she were startled by 
her own beauty. One could understand that a man would want to 
excite a face like that; I looked at Paula anxiously. She was hold- 
ing a glass of champagne in her hand, and she stood motionless 
staring, as if she were hearing voices — nasty voices. 

My heart rebelled. What crime was she expiating? Why were 
they burning her alive when around us all those women were 
snuhng? I was willing to recognize that she herself had forged her 
unhappiness; she never tried to understand Henri, she gorged 
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herself on fantasies, she had chosen laziness together with enslave- 
ment. But -after ali, she had never harmed anyone; she didn’t de- 
serve to be punished so brutally. We always pay for our mistakes, 
only there are some doors on which creditors never bother to 
knock and others which they break down. It’s unfair. Paula was 
among the unlucky, and I couldn’t bear seeing those tears stream- 
ing front her eyes without her seeming to notice them. Sharply. I 
brought her out of her trance. “Let’s get out of here,” 1 said, tak- 
ing her by the arm. 

“Yes.” 

Wlien, after hastily saying our good-bys, we found ourselves in 
the street ag.ain, Paula looked at me gravely. “Why didn’t you 
ever warn me?” she asked. 

“Warn you? About what?” 

“That I was on the wrong track.” 

“But I don’t think that.” 

“It’s strange that you didn’t.” 

“Do you mean that you’ve lived too secluded a life?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I haven’t had my final say. I know 
I’m a little idiotic, but when I understand, I understand." 

When she got off the bus, she nevertheless forced herself to 
smile. ‘Thanks for going with me. You did me a real favor. I 
won’t forget it.” 

Nadine remained in Paris all week. When she reappeared at St, • 
Martin, I asked her if she had heard anything from Lambert. He 
had written her, she said; he was returning in a week. “And are the 
sparks going to fly!” she added in a jubilant voice. “1 saw Joly and 
we slept together again. Just picture Lambert’s face when I tea 
hinr tliat!” 

“Nadine! Don’t tell him!” 

She gave me a puzzled look. “You’ve told me a thousand times 
that decent people don’t lie to each other. Truth above alll” _ 

“No. What I said was that you have to try to build relationships 
in which it would be inconceivable to lie. But you haven't reached 
that stage with Lambert, not at ail. And besides,” I added, "it Bn t 
out of love of the truth that you want to tell him about something 
that happened in your life. You brought it about deliberately m 
order to hurt him when you tell him about it.” 

Nadine grinned doubtfully. “Oh, you! When you go into yout 
witch-doctor act!” 

“Am I wrong?” 

“Naturally, I wanted to punish him; he asked for it.” 

‘You yourself admit that he always docs everything you want; 
you could be a good sport about the one time he didn’t give in.” 

"He docs what I want because he enjoys playing the little boy. 
Its all an act. But the truth is that anything at all counts more 
ff'on I: Henri, the paper, his father, an investigation . . .” 

“You’re blind. Lambert is completely devoted to you.” 

“Thai’s what you sayl But he’s never said anything like that to 
me on his own.” 

“You mustn’t have given him very much encouragement.” 

“Naturally, I didn’t go begging him for declarations of love." 
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I looked at her, puzzled, “You do sometimes talk to each other 

about your feelings, don’t you?” . „ , ,• j i i • 

“You don’t talk about things hke that, she replied, lookmg 
shocked, “What kind of an idea is that?” 

‘Talking helps one to understand,” 

“But I understand everything perfectly,” 

‘Then you ought to understand that Lambert would never toler- 
ate your being unfaithful to him. You’re going to make him suffer 
terribly, and you’ll spoil the whole affair beyond recall.” 

“It’s really hilarious that it’s you who’s advising me to lie!” She 
sneered, but she seemed rather relieved. “All right, I won’t tell 
him.” 

Lambert arrived two days later. He spoke little about his tnp; 
he was planning to leave again in September to gather more pre- 
cise information. Nadine appeared to have made up with him. Side 
by side, they took long sun baths in the garden, went walking to- 
gether, read, talked, made plans. Lambert let himself be cuddled 
by Nadine and gave in graciously to her whims. But from time to 
time, he would feel a need to prove his independence, would get 
on his motorcycle and zoom along the roads at a speed which 
visibly frightened even himself. Nadine always hated the self-suf- 
ficiency of others, but this time envy was added to her jealousy. 
In face of Lambert’s resistance and my formal opposition, she had 
given up her ambition to drive the motorcycle, but she tried, at 
any rate, to adopt it. She had painted the fenders a bright red and 
had attached mascots to the handle bars; however, despite her 
efforts, the motorcycle remained in her eyes the symbol of all the 
masculine pleasures of which she wasn't the source and in which, 
to make matters worse, she was unable to share. That was the 
most frequent pretext for her quarrels with Lambert, but they, at 
least, didn’t amount to anything more than little tiffs without 
bitterness. 


One evening, while I was in my room preparing for bed, they 
came out and sat down in the garden. 

“In short,” Lambert said, “you feel I wouldn’t be capable of 
Tianagmg a paper by myself?” 

“I didn’t say that. 1 said that if Volange uses you as a straw 
nan, you won’t be managing anything at all.” 

_ "And that he has enough confidence in me to offer me a posi- 
ion like that without his having any ulterior motives, that seems 
ncredible to you!” 

You re naivel Volange is still too hot to dare use his own name, 
md he’s counting on maneuvering you from behind the scenes.” 

“Oh, you, you think you’re pretty smart because you play the 
>ynic. But malice can also be blinding. Volange is a somebody ” 

“Yes,” she said calmly, “he's a bastard.” 


All right, so he made a mistake. But I prefer people who have 
their errors behind them to those who have them ahead of them ” 
Lambert said viciously. ’ 
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“Why are you so far away?” and his voice was heavy with re- 
proach. Because we're separated, everything separates us, even our 

efforts to join each other. , , . , . , 

They, however, could have turned then iove into happiness, 
their bungling annoyed me. The next day, they decided to sp®tid 
thd afternoon and evening in Paris. A little before one, Lambert 
came out of the cottage, wearing an elegant flannel suit and a 
well-chosen tie. Nadine was lying on the grass, clad in a flowered 
skirt full of spots, a cotton blouse, and heavy sandals. A little 
peeved, he called out to her, “Hurry up and get ready! We’re go- 
ing to miss the bus.” . ., „T. 

“I told you I wanted to take the motorcycle,’ Nadine said. Its 
a lot more fun.” 

“But we’ll be filthy by the time we get there. And you look 
ridiculous on a motorcycle when you’re even a little dressed up.” 
■ “I have no intention of getting dressed up,” she replied firmly. 

“You’re not going to Paris in that get-up?” he asked. She didn’t 
answer and, turning to me as a witness, he said sadly, “What a 
shame! She could be so attractive if only she didn’t insist on dress- 
ing like an anarchist.” He examined her with a critical eye. “All 
the more so, since sloppiness doesn’t become you at all.” 

Nadine believed herself ugly, and it was out of spite, more than 
anything, that she disdained looking feminine. You would hardly 
suspect from her surly carelessness how sensitive she was to any 
remark concerning her physical appearance. Her face suddenly 
hardened. “If you want a woman who primps herself from morn- 
ing to niglit, you’d better go to another counter.” 

“It wouldn’t take long to slip on a clean dress,” Lambert said. “I 
can’t take you out anywhere if you stay like that, looking like a 
savage.” 

“But I don’t have to be taken out. Do you think I feel like pa- 
rading myself, hanging on your arm in places where there are 
laitres d'hdtel and women dressed in their skin? To’ hell with 
lat! If you’re so set on playing Don Juan, rent yourself a model 
J go out with you.” 

“I don’t see what’s so revolting about going to dance in a decent 
ight club where we could hear some good jazz.” He turned to me. 
You can understand that, can’t you?” he asked. 

“I don’t believe Nadine cares much for dancing,” I replied cau- 
iously. 

“She could be a good dancer if she wanted!” 

“Exactly. I don’t want to be a good dancer," she said, “I get no 
un out of acting the monkey in the middle of a dance floor.” 

;Wou could get as much fun out of it as anyone else,” Lambert 
aid, reddening slightly. “And you could get fun out of dressing up 
lut of going out, if only you were sincere. People say, 'I don't set 
uy it.’ but they’re lying. All of us are hypocrites, over- 

un with inhibitions. I often wonder why. Why should it be a crime 
p like good-looking furniture, fine clothing, lu.xury, amusement? 
’undamentajly, everyone really likes those t^igs ” ^ 

line s^r' ^ *em,” Na- 
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"That’s what you sayf It’s funny,” he continued with a vehe- 
mence that disconcerted me, “people always have to be affected, 
.always have to be denying themselves. We’re not. supposed to 
laugh or cry when we feel like it, or do what we want to do, or 
think what we think.” 

"But who tells you not to?" I asked. 

“I don't know, and that’s the worst thing of all. Everyone’s, de- 
ceiving everyone else, and no one knows why. They say they're 
sacrificing themselves to purity. But where is there any purity? Let 
someone show it to me! And it’s in the name of purity that we re- 
ject everything, do nothing, get nowhere." 

“And just where do you want to get?” Nadine asked sarcasti- 
cally. 

“You can sneer, but that, loo, is hypocrisy. You’re a lot more 
impressed by success than you let on. You did go on that trip with 
none other than Perron, didn’t you? And you’d speak to nie in an- 
other tone of voice if 1 were a somebody. Everybody admires suc- 
cess, and everybody likes money.” 

“Speak for yourself,” Nadine said. 

“And why shouldn’t people like money?" Lambert continued. 
“As long as the world’s the way it is, you might just as well be 
among those who have it. Come now! You were mighty proud to 
have a fur coat last year, and you’re dying to travel all over. Vou]d 
be delighted to wake up a millionnairc, only you’d never adnril it. 
You’re afraid of being yourself!” 

“I know who I am and it suits me perfectly,” she said in a biting 
voice. “You’re the one who’s afraid of being what you arc: a little 
bourgeois intellectual. You know damned well you aren't made for 
great adventures. So you’re gambling on social success, money, 
and all (he rest. You'll become a social climber and a filthy snob, 
that’s all." 

‘There are times when all you deserve is a good slap in the 
face,” Lambert said, turning on Ins heels. 

“Why don't you try it! Believe me, there’d be some fun!" 

I followed Lanibcrt with my eyes, wondering what the reason 
was for his outburst. What was be reluctantly stilling inside him- 
self? A taste for ease? An unconfessed ambition? Did he 'vant, 
for example, to accept Volange’s proposition without daring to 
risk the disapproval of bis friends? Perhaps he had persuaded him* 
self that the taboos he felt surrounded by wore preventing him 
from becoming a somebody? Or did he want to be told that it was 
perfectly all right for him to be a nobody? 

“I wonder what was going on in his head?" I asked. 

“Oil, he builds himself little dreams,” Nadine replied scornfully- 
“Only when he wants to bring me into them — e.xcuse me, 
please!” 

**1 must say you don’t encourage him much.” 

“No. In fact, it's even funny, because when I feel he wants me 
to say one thing, I immediately say the opposite. Can you under- 
stand that?" 

“A little.” 
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r could understand that very wdl; with Nadine, especially, I 

knew that sort of resistance. . . „ 

“He always wants to get someone s permission. Why i.. 


just take It? *• r 

“Nevertheless, you could be a little more conciliatory, -t 
“You never make any concessions; you ou^t to give in :o nma 

when occasionally he asks something of you.” 

“Oh, he asks for more than you think,” she said, i-e 

shrugged her shoulders. “First of all, he asks me to sleep wit-i — 
every night. I’m fed up with it” 

“You can always refuse.” . , , - 

“You can’t imagine what a fuss he makes when I lerisel 
in the bargain,” she added irritably, “if I diito't take precsnicns. 
he’d knock me up every time,” She was looking at me c: zze 
comer of her eye. She was well aware of the fact char I naiii cc 


discuss such intimate details. 

“Teach him to be careful.” 

‘Thanks! But if they’re going to become setthg-np 
that’ll really be exciting! I’d just as soon condnue to prcce- my- 
self alone. But it isn't much fun having to be all prccecmc I'ery 
time you so much as kiss. Especially since I broke ihe rcccimrsm" 

‘The toothbrush?” 

“Didn’t they show you anything in America? A WaC mace me 


a present of the gadget. Oh, it’s as cute as all ge: cm: i: mem mm 
a little derby; only to fit it in properly, von need a see: nf 
tool. That’s what I call the toothbrush.' And I nmin m^’ene 
looked at me maliciously. “I’m shocking yon, imh'?' 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I can't "feacme rmr — 

making love if it’s such drudgery for you.” ' 

“How do you expect me to have affairs wnn - — - 

bed with them? Women bore me; I don’t 
men. But if I want to go out with mem. I mr^ m r— — 
them; I have no choice. Only there are -rm:' dc ± — - - 
’ess often, who are more or less tesn Wm; ~ — 2' 
ime and there’s no end to it” She T 
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awn than chasing- after tail. And it’s easier, too. But I really don’t . 
mean anything to him.” 

She had a talent for jumbling the true and the false. with such 
skill that I was ovenvhelmed by the effort I’d have to make to con- 
tradict her. Weakly, I said, “You’ve got everything all twisted.” 

“No, I know what I'm saying,” she replied. 

In the end, she put on a clean dress and they went to Paris. But 
they returned more sullen than ever, and soon a new scene broke 
out. I was working in the garden that morning; the sky, heavy with 
storm clouds, was weighing on my shoulders and pinning me to the 
earth. Near me, Lambert was reading and Nadine was knitting. 
“Fundamentally,” she had said to me the day before, “vacations 
are an awful bore. Every day you have to invent ways of spending 
your time.” She was obviously fed up. For a moment, her eyes re- 
mained riveted to the back of Lambert’s neck, as if she were try- 
ing to make him turn his head by the sheer power of her look. 

“Haven’t you finished the Spengler yet?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Let me have it when you’re finished.” 

“Yes.” 

Nadine couldn’t see a book in someone else’s hands without ask- 
ing for it. She would take it to her room, and there it would fu- 
tilely enlarge the pile of works that filled her future. Actually, she 
read very slowly, with a kind of hostility, and would grow tired 
after a few pages. 

“It seems that it’s nothing but a lot of crap!” she said, sneering. 

This time, Lambert raised his head. “Who told you that? Your 
little Communist pals?” 

“Everyone knows Spengler’s an ass,” she said with assurance. 
She stretched herself out on the ground and grumbled, “You’d do 
better taking me for a ride on the motorcycle.” 

“I don’t feel the least bit like it,” Lambert said flatly. 

“We could have lunch in Mesnils and then take a walk in the 
woods.” 

“And get drenched by the storm. Look at that sky.” 

‘There won’t be any storm. Why don’t you just say it bores you 
to go riding with me?” 

“It would bore me to go for a ride,” he said impatiently. “I just 
told you that.” 

She got up. ■“Well, it bores me to spend the day in this cabbage 
patch. I’m taking the motorcycle and going for a ride without 
you. Give me the ignition key.” 

“You’re crazy. You don’t know how to drive it.” 

“I’ve already driven it. It’s not very difficult. The proof of that 
is that you can do it.” 

“And at the very first turn, you’ll break your neck. Nothing do- 1 
ing. I won’t give you the key.” 

“You don’t give a damn if I break my neck! You’re afraid I ; 
might damage your little plaything, that’s all. You're a selfish f 
louse! I want that key!” 

Lambert didn’t even answer. For a moment, Nadine remained | 
motionless, an empty look in her eyes. Then she rose and picked 
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up the Jarge basket that served her as a purse._ “I’m bored silly 
here,” she said to me. “I’m going to spend the day m Pans. 

“Have a nice time.” ,, 

She had chosen her revenge skillfully. Knowing Nadme would 
be in Paris with friends he hated would certainly make Lambert 
suifer. As she left the garden, he followed her with his eyes, and 
then he turned to me. 

“I can’t understand why our arguments become so bitter so 
quickly,” he said disconsolately. “Do you understand it?” 

It was the first time he had ever tried to strike up an intimate 
conversation with me. I hesitated. But since he was wiUmg to lis- 
ten to me the best thing, no doubt, was to try to speak to him. 

“It’s mostly Nadine’s fault,” I said. “A trifle can upset her,‘ and 
then she becomes unfair and aggressive. But you must understand 
that the reason she becomes so easily hurt is that she’s very vul- 


nerable.” 

“Well, she could try understanding that others are vulnerable, 
too," he said bitterly. “Sometimes, she’s really unbelievably in- 
sensitive." 

He looked quite defenseless and very young, with his fresh com- 
plexion, his slightly upturned nose, his eager mouth — a sensual, 
perplexed face, tom between too-gentle dreams and too-arduous 
tasks. I made up my mind. ‘To understand Nadine, you have to 
go back to her childhood.” 

As well as I could, I told Lambert everything I had rehashed a 
thousand times within myself. He looked moved; he listened to me 
in silence. But when I spoke Diego’s name, he interrupted me 
eagerly. 

“Is it true he was fabulously intelh'gent?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Were bis poems good? Did be really have talent?” 

“I believe so.” 

“And he was only seventeen! Did Nadine admire him?” 

“Nadine never admires. No, what made her so attached to Diego 
was that he belonged to her unreservedly.” 

“But so do 1. 1 love her,” he said sadly. 

“She isn’t sure of it,” I said. “She’s always afraid you’re com- 
paring her to someone else.” 

“I’m much more devoted to Nadine than I ever was to Rosa,” he 
nurmured. 


That surprised me. In spite of everything, it seemed I had be- 
:ome wedded to Nadine’s opinions. “Have you told her that?” 

"It isn’t something you can say.” 

“But it’s something she needs to hear.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “She knows very well that for more 
than a year I’ve been living only for her.” 

“She’s convinced that that’s nothing more than a form of friend- 
ship. And—how shall I explain it to you?— it’s as a woman that 
she mistrusts herself. She needs to be loved as a woman.” 

^bert hesitated. “But on that score, too, she’s difficult. Maybe 
I shouldnt tell you this, but I just don’t understand it; I’m com- 
pletely at a loss. If a single evening goes by without an^hing hap- 
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pcning between us, she feels ‘insulted. But practically every amo- 
rous advance shocks her, so naturally she remains cold, and she 
hates me for it.” 

I remembered Nadine’s surly confidences. “Arc you sure it's she 
who doesn’t want to let a single night go by . . . ?” 

“Absolutely sure,” he replied sullenly. 

This contradiction didn’t surprise me very much; I had come 
across any number of similar cases. It always indicated that nei- 
ther of the lovers was satisfied with the other. 

“Nadine feels mutilated when she accepts her femininity and 
also when she rejects it,” I said. “That’s what makes the relation- 
ship so difilcult for you. But if you have enough patience, I’m sure 
things will work out.’’ 

“Oh, I’ve got all the patience you could want! If only I were 
sure she didn’t hate me!” 

“Wliat an idea! She’s fiercely devoted to you.” 

■“Often, I think she’s scornful of me because I am, as she says, 
nothing but a little intellectual. An intellectual who hasn't even 
any creative gifts,” he added bitterly. “And who can’t make up his 
mind to use his own wings.” 

“Nadine could never be interested in anyone but an intellectual,” 
I said. “Sl)c loves to argue, to c.xplain herself; she has to put her 
life into words. No, believe me, the only thing she really has 
against you is not loving her enough.” 

“I’ll convince her,” ho .said, his face brightening. “If I could only 
believe she loved me a little, nothing else would matter.” 

“She loves you a lot. I wouldn’t tell you that if I weren’t certain 
of it.” 

He went back to his book and I to my work. The sky was be- 
coming darker hour by hour; it was completely black when, after 
lunch, I went up to my room to try to write to Lewis. He had 
learned to speak to me; it was easier for him than for me. Those 
people, those things he described had existed for me; ihrough thc 
yellow pages, I could once more sec the typewriter, the Mexican 
blanket, the windosv opening on the trees, shiny cars rolling along 
the broken-up street. But this village, my work, Nadine, Lambert 
were nothing to him. And how to tell about Robert? How to keep 
quiet about him'? The words Lewis whispered to me beWeen 
tile lines of his letters were easy to say: ‘Tin waiting for you . . • 
Come back . . . I’m yours . . .” But how to say': *Tm far away 
... I won’t come back for a long time ... I belong to another 
life?” And if I wanted him to read, “1 love you!” how was I to say 
it? He was calling me, and I, I was unable to call liini; I had noth- 
ing to give him when I refused him my presence. I reread my let- 
ter and Was ashamed. How enjpty it was, and yet my heart was so 
heavy! And what shabby promises: I’ll come back — but not 
soon, and then only to leave again. My hand froze as it touched 
the envelope which, in a few days, his hands would touch, real 
liands, hands which I had really felt on my skin. Yes, he really 
existed! Sometimes, he seemed to' me a creation of my heart, and 
I dealt with him loo freely. I would sit him down by the window, 
brighten his face, awaken his smile, and he had no way of defenv.- 
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himself. That man who overcame 

aid I ever find him again in flesh and blood? I left letter pn 
desk and leaned against the window sill. Dusk was falling and 
storm had broken; in the clouds, armies of horsemen were S^' 
ing, lance in hand, and the wind was ragmg madly m the trees.- 
rent down to the living room, started a blazing fire in the hre- 
ce, and called up Lambert to invite him to come have at™er 
li us. When Nadine wasn’t there to start an argument Robert 
1 he tacitly avoided all thorny questions. After the meal, Robert 
nt back to his study, and while Lambert was helping me clear 
; table Nadine appeared, her hair wringing wet. 

He smiled at her pleasantly. “You look like a water nymph. Do 
lu want something to eat?” , ou 

“No, I had dinner with Vincent and Sezenac, she replied, hhe 
ok a napkin from the table and nibbed her hair. “We spoke 
)Out the Russian camps, Vincent thinks as I do. He says it s dis- 
isting, but if they start a campaign against it the bourgeois would 
5 only too happy.” 

“You can’t get very far with that kind of reasoning,” Lambert 
lid. He shrugged his shoulders irritably. “He’ll try to persuade 
erron not to speak ut.” 

“Of course," Nadine said. 

“I hope he’ll be wasting his time,” Lambert said. “I’ve warned 
'erron that if he hushes up the matter I’ll quit UEspoir." 

“Now there’s an argument that carries weight!” Nadine said sar- 
astically. 

“Oh, don’t go putting on your superior airs now!” Lambert said 
heerfully. “Fundamentally, you don’t think as badly of me as 
lou’d like me to believe,” 

“But perhaps not as much of you as you believe,” she said with- 
3ut any trace of affability. 

“That isn’t very nice of you!” Lambert said. 

“And you? Was it nice of you to let me go to Paris alone?” 

“But you didn’t seem to want me to come!” Lambert said. 

“I didn’t say I wanted you to come. 1 said you might have of- 
fered to go with me.” 

I walked to the door and left the room. I could hear Lambert 
saying, “Come on, let’s hot argue!” 

“I’m not arguing!”, Nadine said. 

Lassumed they were going to argue all evening. 

1 went down to the garden early the next morning. Under the 
softened by the rains of the previous night, the country- 
side was a shambles; dead branches were scattered over the lawn 
the road was full of potholes, i wiped off the wet table, and as I 
was setting my papers on if I heard the roar of the motorcycle. 
Nadine, her hair flowing in the wind, her skirt tucked up high 
around her bare thighs, was speeding along the pitted road. Lam- 

shouting, 

i toward me, looking frenzied 

“A X Jie said in a frantic voice 

u* ^ branches and fallen trees 

across the road. She s going to have an accident!” 
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“Nadine is careful in her own way,” I said to reassure him. But 
I, too, was worried. She valued her skin, yes, but she wasn’t very 
skillful. , ' - ; 

“She took the ignition key while I was sleeping. She’s so stub- 
born!” He looked at me reproachfully. “You say she loves me. But 
she certainly has a fimny way of loving. All I asked for last night 
was to make peace. You saw how I was trying. It didn’t do much 
good.” 

“It isn’t very easy to learn to get along,” I said. “Just have a 
little patience.” 

“With her, you need a lot!” 

He went off, and I thought sadly, “What a mess'.” Nadine was 
speeding along roads, her hands clenching the handle bars, crying 
to the wind, "Lambert doesn't love me. No one ever loved me ex- 
cept Diego, and he’s dead.” And meanwhile, Lambert was pacing 
his room, his heart full of doubts. It’s difficult to become a man at 
a time when that word is so heavily weighted with meam’ng: too 
many of his dead, tortured, decorated, famous seniors offer them- 
selves as examples to a boy of twenty-five who’s still dreaming of 
a mother’s tenderness and a father’s protection. I thought of those 
primitive peoples who teach their five-year-old boys to stick poi- 
soned thorns into the flesh of living am’mals. With us as well, a 
male, to win to the dignity of adulthood, must know how to kill, 
must make others suffer, must suffer himself. Girls are weiglied 
down with restrictions, boys with demands — two equally harm- 
ful disciplines. If they had really wanted to help each other, per- 
haps Nadine and Lambert would have succeeded together in ac- 
cepting their age, their sex, their real place on earth. Would they 
ever decide to want to help each other? 

Lambert had lunch with us. He was wavering between fear and 
anger. 

“This thing’s no longer a joke!” he said agitatedly. “No one has 
the right to frighten people out of their wits like this. It’s pure 
malice; it’s blackmail! She deserves a good slap in the face.” 

"She doesn’t realize you’re so worried,” I said. “And, actually, 
there’s no reason to be. She’s probably fast asleep in a meadow or 
having a sun bath.” 

“If she isn’t lying in a ditch somewhere with her head split 
open,” he said. “She’s insane! She’s a madwomanl” 

He seemed truly anguished. I could understand him. I was to 
less unworried than I pretended to be. “If something happened, 
we’d have gotten a call by now," Robert was saying to me. But per- 
haps the motorcycle was skidding at that very moment, and Na- 
dine was smashing into a tree. Robert tried to distract me, but by 
evening he no longer hid his worry. He was considering calling 
the local police when, at last, we heard the roar of the motorcycle. 
Lambert reached the road ahead of me. The machine was covered 
with mud; so was Nadine. She dismounted, laughing, and I saW 
Lambert give her two hard slaps. 

“Mother!” Nadine had thrown herself at him, was slapping 
in turn. She was shouting, “Mother!” in a high-pitched voice. Hr 
grabbed her by the wrists. When I finally reached them, he was so 
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pale that I thought he would faint. Nadine’s nose was bleeding, but 
I knew she could make her nose bleed at will — it was a trick she 
had learned during her childhood when she would fight with her 
playmates around the fountains of the. Jardin du Luxembourg. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves,” I said, placing myself be- 
tween them as I would have separated two children. 

“He struck me!” Nadine* shouted in a hysterical voice. 

I put my arni around her shoulders; I dabbed her nose gently. 
"Calm yourself,” I said. 

“He struck me because I took his lousy motorcycle. I’ll smash it 
to pieces!” 

“Calm yourself,” I repeated. 

“I’ll smash it!” 

“Listen,” I said, “Lambert was very wrong to slap you. But it’s 
only natural, that he was beside himself. You had us all terribly 
worried. We thought you’d had an accident." 

“He wouldn’t have given a good goddamn! All he was thinking 
about was his motorcycle. He was afraid I’d damage it.” 

“I’m sorry, Nadine,” Lambert said unhappily. “I shouldn’t have 
done it. But I was terribly upset. You could have killed yourself.” 

“Hypocrite! You don’t give a damn! 1 know it. I could drop dead 
and you wouldn’t bat an eyelash. You buried another one easily 
enough.” 

“Nadine!” He had turned from white to red; there was no longer 
anything childlike in his face. 

“Buried, forgotten! It didn’t take long,” she shouted. 

“How dare you! You! You who betrayed Diego with the whole 
American array!” 

“Shut up.” 

“You betrayed him.” 

Tears of anger were, streaming down Nadine’s cheeks. “Maybe I 
etrayed him dead. But you, you let your father denounce Rosa 
dien she was alive.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then he said, “I never want to 
ee you again. Never.” 

He got on his motorcycle, and I could find no words with which 
0 stop him. Nadine was sobbing. - 
“Come and rest,” I said. “Come.” 

She pushed me away, she threw herself on the grass, she cried 
mt, A man whose father denounced Jews! And I slept with Mm.' 
Ind he slapped me! It serves me right! It serves me right'" 

She wept. And there was nothing to be done but to let her «ee- 



Chapter Seven 

aula spent the summer at Claudie de Beizunce’s and Josette went 
) tan herself at Cannes with her mother. Henri set out for Italy 
1 a little used car. He loved that country so much that he suc- 
eedcd in forgetting L'Espoir, the S.R.L., all his problems. When 
e returned to Paris, he found in his mail a report that Lambert 
ad sent from Germany and a sheaf of documents gathered to- 
;ether by Scriassine. He spent the night studying them. In the 
norning, Italy was very far away. It was possible to have doubts 
ibout the documents found in the archives of the Reich, docu- 
nents that pointed to nine million eight hundred thousand prison- 
!rs; it was possible to hold suspect the statements of the Polish 
nternees who were liberated in ’41. But to reject systematically all 
he testimony of the meri and women who survived the camps you 
would have to decide once and for all to blindfold your eyes and 
plug your ears. And then, in addition to the articles on law, with 
which Henri was already familiar, there was that report published 
in Moscow in 1935 which enumerated the- tremendous works car- 
ried out by the Ogpu camps; there was the Five Year Plan of 1941 
v»hich allocated fourteen per cent of all construction work to the 
NKVD, The Kolyma gold mines, the coal mines of Norilsk and 
Vorkuta, the Starobelsk iron fields, the Komi fisheries — how ex- 
actly did people live in those places? How many slave laborers 
were there all together? On that point, there was a considerable 
difference of opinion. But what was certain was that the camps 
existed on a large scale and in an institutionalized manner. “It has 
to be brought out in the open," Henri concluded. “If not. I’ll be an 
accessory to the crime, an accessory and guilty of abusing my 
readers confidence. He threw himself on his bed without undress- 
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ing, thinking, ‘This is going to be great!” He was going t 
with the Communists, and UEspoir’s position wouid be a 
one. He sighed. It made him happy to see workers buying 
at the corner stand every morning. They would stop bu 
And yet how could he remain silent? He could plead that h 
know enough about it to speak out; it was the regime tak 
whole which gave those camps their true significance, a 
poorly informed one was! But on the other hand, he didn’ 
enou^ about it to keep quiet. Ignorance is no alibi: he h' 
ago accepted that fact. \Vhen in doubt, and since he had p 
his readers the truth, he had to tell them what he knew, 
would have had to be definite reasons to make him decide 
it from them. His reluctance to tangle with the Communi 
no such definite reason; it concerned only himself. 

Happily, circumstances gave hint a short respite. Neith 
breuilh nor Lambert nor Scriassine was in Paris, and Sa 
made only vague allusions to the affair. Henri forced h' 
think about it as little as possible; besides, there were quite 
other things he had to think about, unimportant but urgent. 
The rehearsals of his play were stormy. Saleve was e.xtrav 
Slavic; the frequency of his outbursts made them no less d 
and they reduced Josette to tears. Vernon began to be afra'„ 
scandal and suggested completely unacceptable cuts and c!) 
He had assigned the costumes to Maison Amaryllis,' and Lu ' ’ 
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hadn’t feared complications, he would have ripped that cigarette 
holder from her mouth, would have shaken her, messed up her 
hair. 

He turned around. “Did you have a nice vacation?’’ 

“Very nice. And you? What have you been doing with your- 
self?” she asked almost indulgently. 

“Oh, I’ve been spending my days at the theater. Right now we’re 
marking time. Saleve’s a good director, but it doesn’t take much to 
get him excited.” 

“Will the youngster do?” Paula asked. 

“I think she’ll be excellent.” 

Paula took a puff of her cigarette, inhaled, choked, coughed. “Is 
your affair with her still on?” 

“Yes.” 

She studied him almost solicitously. “That’s strange,’? she said. 

“Why?” he asked. He hesitated. “It isn’t just a passing whim 
I’m in love with her,” he said decisively. 

Paula smiled. “Do you really believe that?” 

, “I’m positive of it.T love Josette,” he said firmly. 

“Why do you tell me that, in that tone of voice?” she asked, 
looking surprised. 

“What tone of voice?” 

“A strange tone.” 

He gestured impatiently. ‘Tell me about your vacation instead. 
You wrote so little . . .” 

“I was very busy.” 

“Was it a nice place?” 

“I liked it,” Paula replied. 

It was tiring asking questions that she answered only with short 
sentences heavy with mysterious innuendo. Henri became so fed 
up with it that he left after ten minutes. She didn’t try to hold him 
back nor did she ask to see him again. 

Lambert got back from Germany a week before the opening. He 
had changed. Since his father’s death, he had become sullen and 
withdrawn. He immediately began speaking volubly about his in- 
vestigation and the testimony he had gathered. He looked at Henri 
suspiciously. 

“Are you convinced now or not?” he asked. 

“Yes, on the essentials.” 

‘That’s something, at least!" Lambert said. “And Dubreuilh? 
What’s he got to say about it?” 

“I haven’t seen him since I got back. He doesn’t budge from St. 
Martin and I haven’t had the time to go there.” 

“But it’s important to start taking action,” Lambert said. He 
frowned. “I hope he’ll have enough good faith to admit that this 
time the facts have been established.” 

“No doubt,” Henri replied. 

Again Lambert examined Henri distrustfully. “Personally, are 
you still in favor of speaking out?” 

“Personally, yes.” 

“And if the old man is against it?” 

“We’ll put it before the Committee.” 
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Lambert’s face darkened, and Henri added, “Listen, give me an- 
other week. Right now, I don’t know whether I’m coming or go- 
ing, but I’ll go speak to him right after the opening and we’ll set- 
tle the question once and for all. I’m going over to the theater,” 
he added in a friendly voice. “Would you like to come along?” 

“I read your play. I don’t like it,” Lambert replied. • 

“That’s your privilege,” Henri said cheerfully. “But I thought 
you might like to watch a rehearsal.” 

“I’ve got work to do. I have to get my notes in order,” Lambert 
said. There was an embarrassed silence, and then Lambert seemed 
to have made up his mind. “I saw Volange in August,” he said in 
a noncommittal voica. “He’s starting a big literary weekly, and he 
offered me the job of editor in chief.” 

“I’ve heard about that project,” Henri said. “Les Beaux Jours, 
isn’t it? I guess he doesn’t dare run it himself, openly.” 

“Are you trying to say he intends to use me? As a matter of 
fact, he wants us to run the paper together. That doesn’t make his 
offer any less interesting.” 

“In any event, you can’t work for both L'Espoir and a rightist 
sheet at the same time,” Henri said sharply. 

“It’s going to be a purely literary weekly.” 

‘That’s what they always say. But guys who claim they’re apo- 
litical invariably turn out to be reactionaries.” Henri shrugged his 
shoulders. “Anyhow, how can you hope to reconcile our ideas 
and Volange’s?” 

“I don’t feel so far from him. I’ve often told you I shared his 
contempt for politics.” 

“You don[t seem to understand that with Volange that contempt 
-is also a political attitude, the only one possible for him at the mo- 
. ment.” 

Henri stopped talking; Lambert had begun to look stubborn. 
^ . olange, no doubt, had known how to flatter him, and then he 
'was holding out to him the opportunity of mixing good and evil in 
such a way as to absolve his father of guilt and also to justify his 
own burdensome wealth. “I’ll have to work things out so I can see 
him often and talk to him,” Henri said to himself. But for the mo- 
ment, he didn’t have the time. “We’ll talk about all that_ again,” he 
said, shaking Lambert’s hand. 

It hurt him a little to hear Lambert speak so sharply about his 
play. Doubtless because of his father, it had embarrassed Lambert 
to have the past stirred up. But why that note of hostility? “It’s a 
pity!” Henri said to himself. He would really have liked to have an 
outsider witness one of the last rehearsals and tell him what he 
thought. He was completely at a loss. Saleve and JosQtte didn’t stop 
wailing, Lucie Belhomme steadfastly refused to tear Josette’s dress, 
Vernon was stubbornly insisting on giving a party after the open- 
ing. Henri could protest and rail all he wanted: no one listened to 
a word he said. And he had a feeling they were racing toward dis- 
aster. “After all, whether a play’s a hit or a failure isn’t that impor- 
tant,” he tried to tell himself. Except that there was Josettc; and if 
he personally could take a failure, she needed a hit. He decided to 
call up the Dubreuilhs, who had just returned to Paris. Could they 
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:ome to the theater tomorrow? They were imMing through the 
whole play and he was anxious to have their opinion. 

‘Tomorrow’s fine,” Anne said. “We’d be tremendously inter- 
ested. And it would make Robert take a little rest; he’s working 
Uke.a madman.” 

Henri was a little afraid that Dubreuilh would lose no time in 
bringing up the matter of the camps. But perhaps he, too, -was in 
no hurry to make a decision; he didn’t once mention it. Henri was 
feeling very nervous when the rehearsal began. Already it both- 
ered fim when he saw somebody reading one of his novels; sitting 
beside the Dubreuilhs while they were listening to his script 
seemed somehow to have something obscene about it. Anne 
seemed moved and Dubreuilh interested. But in what didn’t he 
take an interest? Henri didn’t dare question him. The last line fell 
in a glacial silence. And then Dubreuilh turned to Henri. 

“You can be very happy about it!” he said warmly. Tt plays 
even better than it reads. And I told you when I read it that it’s 
the best thing you’ve ever done.” 

‘There’s no doubt about it!” Anne said enthusiastically. 

They continued to pour out glowing eulo^es; they said the 
very words Henri wanted to hear. It was certainly pleasant, but it 
was also a little frightening. During those three weeks he bad done 
his best to give the play every possible chance, but he hadn’t 
wanted to question himself on its worth, on its success. He had 
forbidden himself both hope and fear, but now he felt his caution 
melting. The best thing he had ever done. Was that good? Would 
the public find it good? 

Ihe evem'ng of the opening, his heart was beating too rapidly. 
Hidden behind a prop, be listened to the confused uproar coming 
from the invisible audience. Vanities, mirages — for years he had 
been guarding himself against counterfeits. But he had never for- 
gotten the dreams of his youth. Glory: he had believed in it, had 
promised himself that one day he would bold it against him, em- 
brace it as one embraces one’s love. Glory is difficult to grasp; it 
has no face. “But at least,” he thought, “it can reveal itself as a 
noise.” He had heard it once. He had mounted the platform, had 
come down again, his arms laden ivith books, and his name 
sounded above the din of the applause. Perhaps he would once 
again know that childhood glorification. One can’t always be mod,- 
est, one can’t always be proud and ignore all this evidence. If you 
spend the best of your days trying to communicate with others, 
it’s because others count, and from time to time you need to know 
that you've succeeded in counting for them. You need festive mo- 
ments in which the present gathers up in itself all of the past and 
all of the triumphs of the future . . . 

^nri’s musings were sharply interrupted by the three taps sig- 
naling the start of the play. The curtain rose on a dark cave in 
which people were sitting, silent, their eyes blank. There was so 
little connection between that calm scene and the menagerie noises 
thar had filled the fast half hour that one wondered fron^ ^ 
they had come. They didn't seem completely real. The 
that scorched village, the sun, the shouting, the Genoa 
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the fear. Someone in the theater' eoughed, and Henri knew that 
they, too, were real — the Dubreuilhs, Paula, Lucie Belhommc, 
Lambert, the Volanges, and so many others he knew, so many 
others he didn’t know. What exactly were they doing here? He re- 
membered an afternoon red with sun, with wine and with bloody 
memories. He had wanted to tear it wliole from that hot August, to 
tear it from time. He had dwelt on it in dreams, and a story had 
grown, as well as ideas which became words. He hud wanted the 
words, the ideas, the story to become a living thing. That mute 
assemblage, was it there to give them life? There was a burst of 
machine-gun fire, and Josette crossed the deserted square in her 
too-beautiful, unmistakably Amaryllis dress. She collapsed down- 
stage as shouts and raucous orders came from the wings. From 
the auditorium, too, came shouting; a woman wearing a hat of 
yellow bird-of-paradise feathers noisily left her seat, crying, 
“Enough of these horrors!” Amid booing and applause, Josette 
gave Henri a hunted look, and he smiled back at her calmly. She 
began speaking again. He was smiling, but what he wanted was to 
jump up on the stage or whisper new words to Jo.sette, persuasive, 
overpowering words. He had only to stretch out his hand to touch 
her arm, but the footlights excluded him from that world in which 
the play continued to unfold itself inexorably. It was then that 
Henri knew why they had been summoned; to deliver the verdict. 
It wasn’t a glorification; it was a trial. He recognized those sen- 
tences he had chosen so hopefully in the indulgent silence of his 
room; tonight they had a criminal flavor. Guilty, guilty, guilty. 
He felt as alone as the accused man in a courtroom silently lis- 
tening to his lawyer. He was pleading guilty and all he asked for 
was the jury’s mercy. Again, someone shouted, “It’s shameful!” 
and he was powerless to say a word in his own defense. When 
the curtain fell on the first act to applause mingled with a few 
boos, he noticed that his hands were damp. He left his vantage 
point in the wings and shut himself up in Vernon’s office. In a 
few minutes, the door opened. 

‘They told me you didn’t want to see . anyone,” Paula said. 
“But I don’t suppose I’m someone.” There was a studied case in 
her voice; she was wearing a black dress and tonight again her 
quiet elegance made her seem eccentric. “You must be delighted!” 
she added. “It’s a lovely scandal.” 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s the impression I got.” 

“You know, the woman who protested is a Swiss who spent the 
whole war in Geneva. There was also a nice little scufife in the 
rear of the orchestra. And Huguette Volango pretended to faint.” 

Henri smiled. “Huguette fainted?” 

“Very elegantly. But he’s the one you ought to see. Poor Louisl 
He smells a success and he’s livid.” 

“A mighty strange success!” Henri said. “Wait and see; in tlic 
second act everyone who applauded is going to start booing.” 

"So much the better!” Paula said haughtily, -adding, “The Du- 
breuilhs are delighted.” 

Naturally, all his friends were pleased with that joyous commo- 
tion. To intellectuals, a scandal always seems favorable when 
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it's someone else who creates it. Those hatca itiui nni-cin whirl 
Henri had unleashed were directed at him alone. Men had Ihti 
burned alive in a church, and Josettc had betrayed the hii'iliaiid nfa 
truly loved. The emotions, the bitterness of the audiciico iiimU 
those cardboard crimes real. And be was the criminall Oiico ni'iiht 
leaning against a prop in the shadows, he studied hii jtuii'cu uihL 
stupefied, he thought, “That’s what I’ve done! / did It!" A ynn ));./( 
passed; the August sun was still beating down on the. -.kokioii 
village, but crosses had sprung up above t/ie grave?, 7 hey //'■o; 
watering them with speeches, the air v/as filltnt y/llh pi-.tnoHo 
music, and widovvs draped in black were purndhiz y/Uh lir./zci--, h, 
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fusedly fifteen years earlier when he sa\v the flamboyant posters on 
the cylindrical billboards of Paris: his first play had been pro- 
duced and people had found it good. He smiled across the room at 
the Dubreuilhs and took a few steps in their direction when Louis 
stopped him. He was holding a martini in his hand; his eyes were 
a little bleary. 

“Well, it looks as if you’ve got what they call a big Parisian' hit 
on your hands!" 

"How’s Huguette?’’ Henri asked. “I heard she wasn’t feeling 
well.’’ 

“Oh, that’s because you put your audience’s nerves to a pretty 
severe test!” Louis replied. “I’m not one of those who becomes 
indignant, you understand. Why should one refuse a priori to em- 
ploy melodramatic tricks, or even, as your detractors say, Grand 
Guignol devices? But Huguette is. a sensitive type; she just 
couldn’t take it. She left after the first act.’’ . 

“I’m terribly sorry!” Henri said. “You shouldn’t have felt ob- 
liged to stay.” 

“I was determined to come and congratulate you,” Louis said 
with an open smile. “After all, I’m your oldest friend.” He looked 
around him. “I’m certainly the only one here who knew that little 
high-school boy in Tulle who worked so hard. If anyone deserves 
success, it’s you.” 

Henri repressed a number of answers. No, he couldn’t e.xcbange 
insults with Louis; it was unpleasant enough' imagining what was 
going on at that moment in his envious head. It would be better 
not to stir up any new eddies in it. 

He cut the conversation short. “Thanks for coming. And my 
apologies to Huguette," he said, leaving Louis with a brief smile, 
i Yes, Louis was the only one who shared with him those mem- 
ories of his childhood and his youth, memories which, had finally 
blossomed that night. Suddenly, Henri felt revolted by them. He 
had no luck with his past. It often seemed to him that all the years . 
gone by remained at his call, intact, like a book you’ve just closed 
and which you can reopen at will. He had promised himself that 
before his life was over he would sum it up. But for one reason or 
tmother, his attempts always miscarried. At any rate, it was 
hardly the moment to try piecing his whole existence together; 
there were too many hands to shake; and under the assault of 
ambiguous compliments, he was losing his footing. 

“Well, you made it!" Dubreuilh said. “Half the people are furi- 
ous, the other half enchanted. But they all predict three hundred 
performances.” 

“losettc was good, wasn’t she?" Henri said. 

“Yes, and she’s so lovely,” Anne replied a little hastily. Causti- 
cally, she added, “But the mother! What a filthy bitch! I overheard 
her snickering with Vernon a little while ago . . . Really, she has 
no shame at all.” 

“What was she saying?” 

“I’ll tell you later,” Anne replied. She looked around her. “She 
certainly has horrid friends!” 

“They’re not her friends, nor anyone else’s,” Dubreuilh said. 
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“They’re the high-fashion Parisians. There’s nothing worse." He 
smiled at Henri apologetically. “I’m going to beat it.” 

“I’ll stay a while,” Anne said, “To see Paula.” 

Dubreuilh shook Henri’s hand. “Will you drop over to the house 
tomorrow or the next day?” 

“Yes, we have to make a decision,” Henri replied. “It’s becom- 
ing urgent.” 

“Give me a call,” Dubreuilh said. 

He walked rapidly to the door; he was happy to leave and didn’t 
try to hide it. And it was apparent, too, that Anne was; staying 
only out of politeness; she felt ill at ease. What exactly had Lucie 
said? “That’s why Lachaume and Vincent didn’t come to the 
party,” Henri thought. ‘They’re all blaming me for associating 
with these people.” He stole a glance at Paula, who was frozen 
into a reproachful statue, and while continuing to greet the ele- 
gant guests whom Vernon was introducing to him he wondered, 
“Is it I who’s at fault? Or have things changed?” There was a 
time when you knew your friends and your enemies, when you 
liked people at the peril of- your life or hated them unto death. 
Now, however, reservations and grudges found their way into 
every friendship; hate had been dissipated. No one was willing 
any more to give his life or to kill. 

“It’s quite an interesting play,” Lenoir said stiSly. “A complex 
play.” He hesitated, “I only regret that you didn’t wait a little 
while to have it put on.” 

“Wait for what? The referendum?” Julien said. 

“Exactly. This isn’t the moment to underline the weaknesses the 
parties of the left may have.” 

“Balls! Fortunately Perron finally made up his mind to kick over 
the traces. Conformism doesn’t become him, not even when it’s 
dyed in red.” Julien turned to Henri and chuckled. ‘The Commies 
are going to give you such a working-over that you won’t feel like 
singing in their choir any more.” 

“I don’t believe Perron is capable of harboring resentment,” 
Lenoir said with troubled ardor. “God knows I myself have suf- 
fered rebuffs at the hands of the C.P.! But I shan’t let myself be- 
come discouraged. They can insult me, slander me, but they’ll 
never make me sink into anti-Communism.” 

“In other words, kick me in the ass and 1 turn the other cheek,” 
Julien said with a guffaw. 

Lenoir turned very red. “Anarchism is also a type of conform- 
ism,” he said, “You’ll be writing for Figaro one of these days.” 

He turned and walked away quietly. Julien put his hand on 
Henri’s shoulder, “You know, your play isn’t bad, but it would 
have been a lot better if you’d made it a farce.” He looked over 
the assemblage and gestured vaguely. “A satire on all these lovely 
people — you’d really have something!” 

“You write it!” Henri said irritably. He smiled at Josette, who 
was displaying her golden-brown shoulders to a circle of admirers. 
He started to walk toward her when he caught Marie-Ange’s 
trapped look; Louis had pinned her against the buffet and was 
speaking to her nose to nose while drinking a martini. Men usually 
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fusedly fifteen years earlier when be saw the flamboyant posters or 
the cylindrical billboards of Paris: his first play had been pro- 
duced and people had found it good. He smiled across the room al 
the Dubreuilhs and took a few steps in their direction when Loui: 
stopped him. He was holding a martini in his hand; his eyes were 
a little bleary. 

“Well, it looks as if you’ve got what they call a big Parisian hil 
on your hands!” . • 

“How’s Huguette?” Henri asked. “I heard she wasn’t feeling 
well.” 

“Oh, that’s because you put your audience’s nerves to a pretty 
severe test!” Louis replied. “I’m not one of those who becomes 
indignant, you understand. Why should one refuse a priori to em- 
ploy melodramatic tricks, or even, as your detractors- say. Grand 
Guignol devices? But Huguette is a sensitive type; she just 
couldn’t take it. She left after the first act.” 

“I’m terribly sorry!” Henri said. “You shouldn’t have felt ob- 
liged to stay.” 

“I was determined to come and congratulate you,” Louis said 
with an open smile. “After all, I’m your oldest friend.” He looked 
around him. "I’m certainly the only one here who knew that little 
high-school boy in Tulle who worked so hard. If anyone deserves 
success, it’s you.” 

Henri repressed a number of answers. No, he couldn’t exchange 
insults with Louis; it was unpleasant enough' imagining what was 
going on at that moment in his envious head. It would be better 
not to stir up any new eddies in it. 

He cut the conversation short. “Thanks for coming. And my 
apologies to Huguette," he said, leaving Louis with a brief smile. 

Yes, Louis was the only one who shared with him those- mem- 
ories of his childhood and his youth, memories which had finally 
blossomed that night. Suddenly, Henri felt revolted by them. He 
had no luck with his past. It often seemed to him that all the years 
gone by remained at his call, intact, like a book you’ve just dosed 
and which you can reopen at will. He had promised himself that 
before his life was over he would sum it up. But for one reason or 
imother, his attempts always miscarried. At any rate, it was 
hardly the moment to try piecing his whole existence together: 
there were too many hands to shake; and under the assault of 
ambiguous compliments, he was losing his footing. 

“Well, you made it!” Dubreuilh said. “Half the people are furi- 
ous, the other half enchanted. But they all predict ttoe hundred 
performances.” 

“Josette was good, wasn’t she?" Henri said. 

“Yes, and she’s so lovely,” Anne replied a little hastily. Causti- 
cally, she added, “But the mother! What a filthy bitcli! I overheard 
her snickering with Vernon a little while ago . . . Really, she has 
no shame at all.” 

“What was she saying?” 

“I’ll tell yon later,” Anne replied. She looked around her. “She 
certainly h.is horrid friends!” 

‘They’re not her friends, nor anyone- cise’s,” Dubreuilh said. 
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They’re the high-fashion Parisians. There’s nothing worse.” He 
smiled at Henri apologetically. "I'm going to beat it.” 

“I'll stay a while,” Anne said. ‘To see Paula.” 

Dubreuilh shook Henri’s hand. “Will you drop over to the house 
tomorrow or the next day?” 

“Yes, we have to make a decision,” Henri replied. “It’s becom- 
ing urgent.” 

“Give me a call,” Dubreuilh said. 

He walked rapidly to the door; he was happy to leave and didn’t 
try to hide it. And it was apparent, too, that Anne wa^ staying 
only out of politeness; she felt ill at ease. What exactly had Lucie 
said? “That’s why Lachaume and Vincent didn’t come to the 
party,” Henri thought. ‘They’re all blaming me for associating 
with these people.” He stole a glance at Paula, who was frozen 
into a reproachful statue, and while continuing to greet the ele- 
gant guests whom Vernon was introducing to him he wondered, 
“Is it I who’s at fault? Or have things changed?” There was a 
time when you knew your friends and your enemies, when you 
liked people at the peril of- your life or hated them unto death. 
Now, however, reservations and grudges found their way into 
every friendship; hate had been dissipated. No one was willing 
any more to give his life or to kill. 

“It’s quite an interesting piay,” Lenoir said stiffly. “A complex 
play.” He hesitated. “I only regret that you didn't wait a Uttle 
while to have it put on.” 

“Wait for what? The' referendum?” Julien said. 

“Exactly. This isn’t the moment to imderline the weaknesses the 
parties of the left may have.” 

“Balls! Fortunately Perron finally made up his mind to kick over 
the traces. Conformism doesn’t become him, not even when it’s 
dyed in red.” Julien turned to Henri and chuckled. ‘The Commies 
are going to give you such a working-over that you won’t feel like 
singing in their choir any more.” 

“I don’t believe Perron is capable of harboring resentment,” 
Lenoir said with troubled ardor. “God knows I myself have suf- 
fered rebuffs at the hands of the C.P.! But I shan’t let myself be- 
come discouraged. They can insult me, slander me, but they’ll 
never make me sink into anfi-Commum'sm.” 

"In other words, kick me in the ass and I turn the other check,” 
Julien said with a guffaw. 

Lenoir turned very red. “Anarchism is also a type of conform- 
ism,” he said. “You’ll be writing for Figaro one of these days.” 

He tinned and walked away quietly. Julien put his hand on 
Henri's shoulder. “You know, your play isn’t bad, but it would 
have been a lot better if you’d made it a farce.” He looked over 
the assemblage and gestured vaguely. “A satire on all these lovely 
people — you’d really have something!” 

“You write it!” Henri said irritably. He smiled at Josette, who 
was displaying her golden-brown shoulders to a circle of admirers. 
He started to walk toward her when he caught Marie-Ange’s 
trapped look; Louis had pinned her against, the buffet and was 
speaking to her nose to nose while drinking a martini. Men usually 
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fusedly fifteen years earlier when he saw the flamboyant posters on 
the cylindrical billboards of Paris; his first play had been pro- 
duced and people had found it good. He smiled across the room at 
the Dubreuilhs and took a few steps in their direction when Louis 
stopped him. He was holding a martini in his hand; his eyes were 
a little bleary. 

“Well, it looks as if you’ve got what they call a big Parisian hit 
on your hands!” 

“How’s Huguette?” Henri asked. “I heard she wasn’t feeling 
well.” 

“Oh, that’s because you put your audience’s nerves to a pretty 
severe test!” Louis replied. “Pm not one of those who becomes 
indignant, you understand. Why should one refuse a priori to em- 
ploy melodramatic tricks, or even, as your detractors- say, Grand 
Guignol devices? But Huguette is a sensitive type; she just 
couldn’t take it. She left after the first act.” 

“I'm terribly sorry!” Henri said. “You shouldn’t have felt ob- 
liged to stay.” 

“I was determined to come and congratulate you,” Louis said 
with an open smile. “After all. I’m your oldest friend.” He looked 
around him. “I’m certainly the only one here who knew that little 
high-school boy in Tulle who worked so hard. If anyone deserves 
success, it’s you.” 

Henri repressed a number of answers. No, he couldn’t exchange , 
insults with Louis; it was unpleasant enough imagining what was 
going on at that moment in his envious head. It would be better 
not to stir up any new eddies in it. 

He cut the conversation short. “Thanks for coming. And my 
apologies to Huguette,” he said, leaving Louis with a brief smile. 

Yes, Louis was the only one who shared with him those mem- 
ories of his childhood and his youth, memories which, had finally 
blossomed that night. Suddenly, Henri felt revolted by them. He 
had no luck with his past. It often seemed to him that all the years , 
gone by remained at his call, intact, like a book you’ve just closed 
and which you can reopen at will. He had promised himself that 
before his life svas over he would sum it up. But for one reason or 
another, his attempts always miscarried. At any rate, it was 
hardly the moment to try piecing his whole existence together; 
there were too many hands to shake; and under the assault of 
ambiguous compliments, he was losing his footing. . . 

“Well, you made it!” Dubreuilh said. “Half the people are fun- 
ous, the other half enchanted. But they all predict three hundred 
performances.” 

“Josetic was good, wasn’t she?” Henri said. 

“Yes, and she's so lovely," Anne replied a little hastily. Causti- 
cally, she added, “But the mother! What a filthy bitch! I overheard 
her snickering with Vernon a little while ago ... Really, she has 
no shame at all.” 

“What was she saying?” 

“PH tell you later,” Anne replied. She looked" around her. "She 
certainly has horrid friends!” „ 

“They’re not her friends, nor- anyone elsc’s,” Dubreuilh s.iid. 
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'‘They're the high-fashion Parisians. There’s nothing worse.” He 
smiled at Henri apologetically. ‘Tm going to beat it.” 

‘‘I’ll stay a while,” Anne said. ‘To see Paula.” 

Dubreuilh shook Henri’s hand. ‘‘WDl you drop over to the house 
tomorrow or the next day?” 

“Yes, we have to make a decision,” Henri replied. “It’s becom- 
ing urgent." 

“Give me a call,” Dubreuilh said. 

He walked rapidly to the door; he was happy to leave and didn’t 
try to hide it. And it was apparent, too, that Anne was staying 
only out of politeness; she felt ill at ease. What exactly had Lucie 
said? “That’s why Lachaume and Vincent didn’t come to the 
party,” Henri thought. ‘They’re all blaming me for associating 
with these people.” He stole a glance at Paula, who was frozen 
into a reproachful statue, and while continuing to greet the ele- 
gant guests whom Vernon was introducing to him he wondered, 
“Is it I who’s at fault? Or have things changed?” There was a 
time when you knew your friends and your enemies, when you 
liked people at the peril of. your life or hated them unto death. 
Now, however, reservations and grudges found their way into 
every friendship; hate had been dissipated. No one was willing 
any more to give his life or to kill. 

“It’s quite an interesting play,” Lenoir said stiffly. “A complex 
play.” He hesitated. “I only regret that you didn’t wait a little 
while to have it put on.” 

“Wait for what? The'referendum?” Julien said. 

“Exactly, This isn’t the moment to underline the weaknesses the 
parties of the left may have.” 

"Balls! Fortunately Perron finally made up his mind to kick over 
the traces. Conformism doesn’t become him, not even when it’s 
dyed in red.” Julien turned to Henri and chuckled. ‘The Commies 
are going to give you such a working-over that you won’t feel like 
singing in their choir any more.” 

“I don’t believe Perron is capable of harboring resentment,” 
Lenoir said with troubled ardor. “God knows I myself have suf- 
fered rebuffs at the hands of the C.P.! But I shan’t let myself be- 
come discouraged. They can insult me, slander me, but they’ll 
never make me sink into anti-Communism.” 

“In other words, kick me in the ass and I turn the other cheek,” 
Julien said with a guffaw. 

Lenoir turned very red. “Anarchism is also a type of conform- 
ism,” he said. “You’ll be writing for Figaro one of tltese days." 

He turned and walked away quietly. Julien put bis band on 
Henri’s shoulder. “You know, your play isn’t bad, but it would 
have been a lot better if you’d made it a farce.” He looked over 
the assemblage and gestured vaguely. “A satire on ail these io'.eiv 
people — ^you’d really have something!” 

“You write it!” Henri said irritably. He smiled at Josstis, who 
was displaying her golden-brmvn shoulders to a circle of 
He started to walk toward her when he caught ilarie-.Arrre's 
trapped look; Louis had pinned her against the buffet and was 
speaking to her nose to nose while drinking a martiiii. Men. nssTBv 
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reacted to Louis’ intellectual seduction, but he had never been suc- 
ceiisful with women. There was a greedy eagerness in the smile he 
offered Marie- Ange; you felt as if he were ready to withdraw it 
the moment it had achieved its purpose. He seemed to be saying, 
“I want you; but hurry up and give in, because I have no'time.to 
waste,” A few steps from them, Lambert stood, gloomily pensive. 
Henri stopped beside him. 

“What a brawl!” he said, smiling at him. He did not find in his 
eyes the understanding he had hoped to find. 

“Yes, a real brawl!” Lambert said. “Half the people here want 
nothing better than to kill the other half. And that’s only natural, 
since you’ve chosen to straddle the fence." 

“You call this straddling? I’ve made everybody unhappy.” 

“ ‘Everybody’ takes in too much territory,” Lambert said. “That 
comes out to ‘nobody.’ A scandal of this kind is simply for pub- 
licity.” 

“I know you didn’t like the play, b'ut that’s no reason to be nasty 
about it,” Hetui said in a conciliatory voice. 

“But it’s important!” Lambert said. 

“Why? Even supposing the play’s a failure, there’s nothing so 
important about that.” 

“The important thing is that you’ve stooped to this kind of 
success!” Lambert said, his voice restrained. ‘The subject you 
chose, the tricks you use — it’s catering to the public’s basest in- 
stincts. We have a right to expect something else of you.” 

“You people make me laugh!” Henri said. “You’re all asking me 
to do things: to join the C.P., to fight it, to be less serious, to be 
more so, to give up politics, to consecrate myself to it body and 
soul. And all of you are disappointed, -all of you shake your heads 
reproachfully.” 

“Would you like us to forbid ourselves to judge you?” 

“I’d like to be judged on the basis of what I do, and not on what 
I don’t do,” Henri replied. “It’s funny: when you’re starting out, 
you’re welcomed with open arms, readers arc grateful for the posi- 
tive things you bring them. But later, all you have are debts, and 
no credit.” 

“Don’t worry,” Lambert said, “the reviews will be excellent.” He 
did not sound very friendly. 

Henri shrugged his shoulders and walked over to Louis, who 
was declaiming loudly to Marie-Ange and Anne. He couldn’t han- 
dle liquor, and he looked completely drunk. It was the price he had 
to pay for his sobriety. 

“Look at that thing,” he was saying, pointing to Marie-Ange. 
‘‘It sleeps with everybody, it paints its face, it shows its legs, it pads 
its breasts, and it rubs itself against men to'cxcite them. And llien 
all of a sudden, it starts playing the Blessed Virgin.” „ 

“Nevertheless, I do have the right to sleep with whom I please, 
Marie-Ange said querulously. 

‘The right? What right? Who gave it any rights?” Louis shouted. 
“It thinks nothing, it feels nothing, it barely breathes, and it de- 
mands its rights! There’s democracy for you! It’s a lot of . . 

“And where do you get the right to give everyone a pain in the 
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icck?” Anne said. “Look at that man who thinks he’s Nietzsche 
ust because he’s calling a woman namesl” 

. “Oh, a woman! Naturally, you’ve got to prostrate yourself be- 
fore a womanl" Louis said. ‘Talk about goddesses! They think 
hey’re goddesses, but that doesn't stop them from pissing and 
ihitting like everyone else.’’ 

“You’ve had too much to drink; you’re acting like a boor. I think 
jfou’d better go home and sleep it oif,” Henri said. 

“Naturally, you defend them! Women are a part of your hu- 
manism,” Louis said in a voice which was growing thick. “You 
icrew them just like any other, man. You throw them on their 
backs and you climb on top of them, but you respect them! What a 
ioke! They don’t mind spreading their thighs, but they want to be 
respected. That’s the way it is, huh? Respect me and I spread my 
thighs." 

“And being a foul-mouthed bore, is that part of your mys- 
ticism?” Henri said. “If you don’t shut up at once, I’ll throw you 
out of here.” 

“You’re taking advantage of me / because I’ve been drinking,” 
Louis said. He walked away angrily. 

“Is he often like that?” Marie-Ange asked. 

“All the time. Only he rarely drops his mask,” Anne replied. 
‘Tonight, he’s insanely jealous.” 

“Would you like a drink to calm your nerves?” Henri asked. 

“I’d love one. I didn’t dare drink with him around.” 

Henri handed Marie-Ange a glass, and then he caught sight of 
Josette standing" in front of Paula, who was talking volubly to 
her. Her eyes were pleading for help; he went over and stood be- 
tween the two women. 

“You look terribly serious, you two. What were you talking 
about?” 

“We were having a woman-to-woman talk,” Paula replied, look- 
ing rather tense. 

“She says she doesn’t hate me. I never thought she hated me,” 
Josette whined. 

“Come now, Paula! Don’t get emotional,” Henri said. 

“I’m not being emotional. I wanted to define my position 
clearly,” Paula said haughtily. “I detest ambiguity.” 

‘There’s no ambiguity.” 

“So much the better,” she said. And she walked nonchalantly 
to the door. 

“She frightens me,” Josette said. “I was looking at you so that 
you’d come and get me out of it. But you were much too busy flirt- 
ing with that swarthy little girl.” 

“I was flirting with Marie-Ange? Me? But my darling, just look 
at her and then look at yourself.” 

“Men have such strange taste.” Josette’s voice was trembling. 
‘That fat old woman who was telling me you’re hers forever, and 
you standing there giggling with a bowlegged girl!” 

“Josette, my little faun! You know perfectly well I love onlv 
you.” 

What do I know?” she said. “Does one ever know? After me 
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there’ll be another. Maybe she’s here right now,” she said, looking 
around her. 

“It seems to me it’s 1 who have a right to complain,” he said 
cheerfully. 'They were really paying court to you tonight.” 

She shivered. “Do you- think I like that?” 

“Don’t be sad. Believe me, you gave a beautiful performance.” 

“I didn’t do too badly — for a pretty girl. Sometimes I wish 1 
were ugly,” she said sorrowfully. 

He smiled. “May the heavens not hear your plea.” 

“Oh, don’t worry. They never hear anything up there.” 

“You really surprised them,” he said, pointing to the crowd. 

“Oh, no, you’re wrong riiere! Nothing ever surprises them; 
they’re much too mean.” 

“Come on, let’s go home. You’ve got to get some rest,” he said. 

“You want to leave already?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes! Very much. I’m tired. Just give me five minutes.” 

Henri followed her with his eyes as she was saying her good- 
bys, and he thought, “Yes, it’s true; nothing surprises them. You 
can neither move them nor make them indignant; what goes on 
in their heads has no more weight than their words.” As long as 
they were lost in the remoteness of the future, or the darkness of 
the theater, you could easily delude yourself about them. But as . 
soon as you saw them face to face, it was clear there was nothing 
to hope for and nothing to fear from them. Yes, that was the most 
disappointing thing of all; not that the verdict was uncertain, but 
that it was given by those people. In the end, nothing that had 
happened that night had any importance: the dreams of his youth 
had been meaningless. Henri tried to tell himself, ‘This isn’t the 
real public.” Yes, from time to time, there would be a few men, a 
few women in the theater to whom it would be worth-while spc.ik- 
ing. But they would always be isolated cases. He would never face 
friendly audiences who held the same truths as his in their hearts. 
They didn’t exist, at any rate not in this society. 

‘‘Don’t be sad,” he said, sitting down next to Josette.in her lilde 
car. 

Without answering, she leaned her head against the back of the 
sgat and closed her eyes with a sigh of exhaustion. Was it true th.tt 
the public had received her rather coldly? In any case, that was 
what she believed. And he had wanted so much for her to fed tn- 
umphant, at least for one night! He was driving in silence along a 
narrow street when he passed a woman walking rapidly. Henri rec-, 
ognized Anne and slowed down. 

“Want to get in? I’ll drop you off.” 

‘Thanks, but I feel like walking,” she replied. 

She gave him a friendly little wave and he pressed down on the 
accelerator. He had seen tears in her eyes. “Why? For nothiuS- 
probably. And for everything,” he thought. He, too, was tired of 
that evening, of others, of himself. “This is not what I warited. 
he said to himself with a sudden feeling of despair, not knowing u 
he was thinking of Anne’s tears, or of Lambert’s mournful face, oi 
Josette’s disappointment, of his friends, of his enemies, of those 
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who were absent, of that evening, of the past two years, or of his 
whole life. 

“Meat for the beasts!” Henri said to himself. When you throw a 
novel into the critics’ den, they bite into it one after the other. But 
with a play, you get hit in the face all at once with that mud la 
which both flowers and spit are mixed. Vernon was delighted — 
even the bad reviews would help the play along. But Henri looked 
at the clippings spread out on his desk with a disgust bordering on 
shame. He remembered something Josette had once said and he 
■thought, “Fame, too, is humiliating.” To exhibit oneself is always 
to yield, to stoop. Anyone who pleased had the right to give him a 
kick or bestow a smile on him. He had learned to defend himself, 
had his own little tricks. He could clearly conjure up his detractors’ 
faces: the ambitious, the bitter, the failures, the imbeciles. And 
those who congratulated him were worth neither more nor less 
than the others. Only their sympathy could pass for discernment, 
and through that subterfuge they regained enough worth so that 
one could give their praise a certain measure of value. “How diffi- 
cult good faith is!” Henri said to himself. The truth of the matter 
was that neither the insults nor the compliments proved anything; 
the thing about them that hurt was that they imprisoned Henri 
within himself, inexorably. If his play had been a compiete fail- 
ure, he could have, looked upon if as a minor accident and con- 
soled himself with promises. But in it he rediscovered himself and 
he knew clearly what his limitations were. The best thing you’ve 
ever done. Those words of Dubreuilh’s still plagued him. He didn’t 
find it pleasing to hear it said that his first book was still the best 
of all; but neither was it comforting to think that that play of un- 
certain merit outclassed the rest of his works. He bad told Nadine 
one day that he avoided comparing himself with others; but there 
are moments when you’re forced to do so, when the others force 
you to it. And then you begin asking yourself unnecessary ques- 
tions: “Who am I actually? What am I worth?” It’s agonizing, it's 
useless. And yet, perhaps, it’s cowardly never to ask oneself such 
questions. Henri was relieved to hear footsteps in the hall. 

_ “Can we come in?” Samazelle asked. Luc, Lambert, and Scrias- 
sine followed him. 

“I’ve been waiting for you.” 

Except for Luc who drowsily dragged bis big, gouty feet, they 
all looked as if they had come to demand an accounting. They sat 
down around the desk. 

' _ "I must admit I don't really understand the point of this meet- 
ing,” Henri said. “I’m going to see Dubreuilh in a little while.” 

“Precisely. A decision has to be made before you meet with 
, him,” Samazelle said. "When I spoke to him, he couldn’t have been 
' more reticent. I’m convinced he’s going to ask for further delays. 

1 ' But Peltov and Scriassine insist on prompt action, and I’m in com- 
pletc agreement, ly like it to be established that, in the event of 
Ci 0^*bt*^ttilh’s opposition, the paper will disengage itself from the 
t' . 3t*d without it proceed to publish these documents.” 

^ faring the question before the whole Committee whether 
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Dubreuilh . says yes or no,” Henri replied sharply. “And wc'U 
abide by its decision.” 

"The Committee will follow Dubreuilh.” 

“Then I’ll follow him, too. Besides, I don’t see why we’re wast- 
ing time discussing' the matter before knowing his answer." 

"Because his. answer is only too predictable,” Samazelle replied. 
"He'U use the referendum and tlie elections as pretexts to get out 
of it.” 

“I’ll try to convince him. But I won’t break with the S.R.L.," 
Henri said. 

“Does the S.R.L. still e.xist? It’s been fast asleep for three 
months now,” Samazelle siiid. 

“For the past three months, the S.R.L. has done nothing to 
check the Communist offensive,” Scriassine said. “For the past 
three months, Dubreuilh has no longer been attacked by the 
Commy press. And there’s an excellent reason for it, a reason 
which throws a completely new light on the situation.” He paused 
dramatically. "Dubreuilh has been enrolled in the.C.P. since the 
end of June.” 

“Come now!” Henri said. 

“I have proof,” Scriassine said. 

j’What proof?” 

“Both his card and his file were seen.” Scriassine smiled with 
satisfaction. "Since ’44, a lot of guys have joined the Party who 
actually arc no more Stalinists than you or I. They’ve just been 
looking for a way to play it safe. I know more than one of them, 
and, in private, there’s nothing they like better than to talk. Tve 
been suspicious of Dubreuilh for a long time; I asked questions 
and I got answers.” 

“Your stool pigeons were either lying or. mistaken,” Henri 
said. “If Dubreuilh had wanted to join the C.P., he’d have begun 
by quitting the S.R.L. and explaining why.” 

"He’s always been careful to make sure that the S.R.L. doesn’t 
become a political party,” Samazelle said. “In prmciple, a Com- 
munist can belong to the movement. And conversely a member of 
the movement can believe that he has the right to join the C.P.” _ 

“But he'd have let us know,” Henri said. “The C.P. isn’t 
a secret society.” 

“You don’t know them!” Scriassine said. “It’s in the C.P.’s in- 
terest to have certain of its members pose as independents. The 
proof is that if I hadn’t opened your eyes you’d have fiillcn into 
the trap.” 

“I don’t believe you,” Henri said. 

“I can have you meet one of my informants,” Scriassine saio, 
reaching for the telephone. , . 

“I’ll put the question to Dubreuilh and to him alone,” Henn 
said. 

“And you believe that he'll answer you honestly? Either you’re 
naive or you have your own reasons for evading the truth, 
Scriassine s.aid. 

“I feel that this new fact radically changes our relauonship with 
the S.R.L.,” Samazelle said. 
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the limits of his strength, barely feed him. And if he should gi' 
sick they starve him to death. Can you permit! that? Every one bi 
them, the workers, the managers — they all know it can happcr 
to them from one minute to the next. They live with that terro! 
constantly hanging over their heads! Can you permit that?" Lam- 
bert repeated. 

“No, of course not!" Henri replied. 

“Then hurry up and protest. During the Occupation, you weren’l 
gentle with people who didn’t protest!” 

“I'll protest,” Henri replied impatiently. “That’s settled." 

“You said you’d follow Dubreuilh,” Lambert said. “And Du> 
breuilh will oppose this campaign.” 

“You’re wrong,” Henri said. “He won’t oppose it." 

“Suppose I’m not wrong?” 

“Listen, first I’ve got to talk to him; then we’ll see,” Henri re- 
plied. 

“Yes, we’ll see!” Lambert said, walking to the door. 

Henri listened to the sound of his step fading away in the hall. 
He felt as if it were his own youth that had just appealed to him; 
he wouldn’t have considered remaining silent for one second 
if he had seen, through the eyes of a young man of twenty, those 
millions of slaves imprisoned behind barbed wire. And Lambert 
had seen through him; he was hesitating. Why? He didn’t want 
the Communists to see him as an enemy, and, more important, he 
would have liked to hide from himself the fact that in Russia, too, 
something was rotten. But ail that was nothing but cowardice. 
He got up and walked down the stairs. “A Communist would 
have the right to choose silence,” he thought. “His positions have 
been stated, and even when he ties he’s not, in a way, deceiving 
anyone. But I, who profess to independence, if I use my credit to 
stifle the truth. I’m a swindler. I’m not a Communist precisely be- 
cause I want to be free to say what the Communists don't want to 
say and can’t say. It’s often a thankless role, but one whose use- 
fulness they themselves fundamentally recognize. Certainly La- 
chaume, for example, would be grateful to me for speaking out — 
he and all those who want to see the camps abolished, but who 
aren’t permitted to protest openly against them. And who knows? 
Perhaps they’ll attempt something otficially; perhaps pressures 
applied by the various Communist parties themselves will make 
the Soviet Union modify its penitentiary system. Oppressing men 
in secret and oppressing them in front of the whole svorld isn't (he 
same thing. To keep my mouth shut would be defeatisni;^ it 
would be both refusing to look things in the face and denying 
that they^ can be changed; it would be condemning the 
Soviet Union irrevocably under the guise of not judging bet- “ 
there's really no chance for her to become what she should be, 
then there’s no longer any_^bopa left on earth; what we do, what 
we say, no longer has any ‘meaning. Yes,” Henri repeated to hiffl* 
self, climbing the stairway to Dubruilh’s apartment, “either speak- 
ing out means something, or nothing means anything. We've get 
to speak out. And unless Dubreuilh has actually joined the Party, 
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he must agree." Henri rang the belL “But if Dubreuilh has joined, 
would he tell me?” 

“How are you?” Dubreuilh said. “How’s the play going? All in 
all, the reviews were very good, weren’t they?” 

Henri had the feeling that that cordial voice rang false — per- 
haps because inside himself something was ringing false. 

“Yes, they’re all right.” he replied. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Let me tell you, I’ve got a bellyful of that play. All I ask is to 
be able to think of something else.” 

"I know how you feel,” Dubreuilh said, “There’s something dis- 
heartening about success.” He smiled. “People are never happy: 
failures aren’t very pleasant, either.” 

They sat down in the study, and Dubreuilh continued, “Well, it 
so happens that we dp have something else to talk about.” 

“Yes, and I’m' an.xious to know what you think,” Henri said. 
“As for me, I’m convinced now that, substantially, Peltov told the 
truth.” 

“Substantially, yes,” Dubreuilh said. “The camps do exist. 
They’re not death camps like the Nazis’, but nevertheless they 
are prison camps. And the police do have the right to send peo- 
ple to them for five years, without a trial. That said, I’d very much 
like to know how many internees there are, how many of them 
are political prboners, and how many are sentenced for life. 
Peltov’s figures are completely arbitrary.” 

Henri nodded his head in agreement. “In my opinion, we 
shouldn’t publish his report,” he said. “We’ll decide together which 
facts seem definite to us, and we’ll draw our own conclusions. 
We'll speak in our own name, stating our own point of view 
clearly.” 

Dubreuilh looked up at Henri. “My own opinion is to publish 
nothing at all. And I’ll tell you why . . .” 

Henri felt his heart skip a beat. “So it was the others who saw 
things clearly,” he said to himself. He interrupted Dubreuilh. 
“You want to bury this thing?” 

“You know damned well it won’t stay buried. The rightist press 
will eat it up. Let them have that pleasure; it isn’t up to us to put 
the Soviet Union on trial.” He cut Henri off with a gesture. “Even 
though we took every imaginable precaution, what people would 
inevitably see in our articles would be an indictment of the Soviet 
regime. And that’s one thing I don’t want at any price.” 

Henri remained silent, Dubreuilh bad spoken decisively. He had 
taken his position and he wouldn’t budge from it. Further discus- 
sion would serve absolutely no purpose. He bad made bis decision 
by himself, and he would force it on the Committee. Henri would 
have no choice but to submit to it meekly. 

“There’s a question I’ve got to ask you,” he said. 

“Go .ahead.” 

“Certain people claim you’ve recently joined the Communist 
Party.” 

“Really?” Dubreuilh said. “Who?” 

“The rumor’s making the rounds." 
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Dubrcuilh shrugged his shoulders. "And you took it seri- 
ously?” 

“It’s been two months since we’ve talked to each other," Henn 
replied, “and I don’t suppose you’d have sent me an announce- 
ment.” 

“Of course I would have sent out announcements!” Dubreuilh 
retorted vehemently. “It’s absurd. How could I have joined with- 
out advising the S.R.L and without having publicly e.xplained my 
reasons?” 

“You might have wanted to defer your explanation for a few 
weeks,” Henri replied, quickly adding, “I must say it would have 
surprised me, but anyhow I did want to ask you about it.” 

“All those rumors!” Dubreuilh said. “People say anything that 
pops into their heads.” 

He looked sincere, but it was the way he would have looked if 
he had lied. As a matter of fact, Hemi couldn’t quite see why he 
would have done it, and yet Scriassinc seemed so absolutely cer- 
tain of what he was saying. “I should have seen that informer,” 
Henri said to himself. Confidence can’t be feigned:, either you 
have it, or you don’t. Since he no longer had any confidence in 
Dubreuilh, his refusal had been a falsely noble gesture. 

Noncommittally, he resumed, “At the paper, everyone's in 
agreement on breaking the story. Lambert has made up his mind 
to quit L'Espoir if we don’t speak out.” 

“That wouldn’t be a great loss,” Dubreuilh said. 

“It would make for a very delicate situation, especially since 
Samazelle and Trarieux are ready to break with the S.R.L.” • 

Dubreuilh thou^t a moment. “Well,” he said, “if Lambert 
leaves I’ll buy up his share.” 

“You?” 

“I’m not interested in journalism. But it’s the best way to 
defend ourselves. You’ll surely be able to convince Lambert to sell 
me his share. As for the money. I’ll manage somehow.” 

Henri was taken aback. He didn’t like that idea, he didn’t like 
it at all. Suddenly, in a Hash of light, the whole thing came clear. 
It was a rigged deal! Dubreuilh had spent the summer with Lam- 
bert and he knew the latter was getting ready to resign. Every- 
thing became perfectly clear. The Communists had assigned Du- 
brei^h to put the brakes on a campaign that would prove embar- 
rassing to them, and to anne.x L’Espoir for them by wormlag his 
way into the management of the paper. The only way he had My 
chance of succeeding was by carefully concealing his affiliation 
with the Party. 

“There’s only one thing wrong with that,” Henri said sharply. 

‘ And that is that I want to speak out, too.” 

“You’re wrong!” Dubreuilh said. “Get this clear: if the refer- 
endum and the elections don’t turn out to be a triumph for the 
left, we’ll be running the risk of having a GauIIist dictatorship. 
This isn’t the moment to lend ourselves to anti-Communist propa- 
ganda.” 

Henn examined Dubreuilh. The question wasn’t so much know- 
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ing the value of his arguments; it was whether or hot he was 
speaking in good faith. 

“And after the elections,” he asked, “would you agree to speak 
out?” 

“By then you can be sure the matter will already have been 
given plenty of space,” Dubreuilh replied. 

“Yes, Peltov will have taken his information to Figaro" Henri 
said. “Which means it’s not really the outcome of the elections 
that’s in question, but only our own attitude. And from that point 
of view, I don’t see what advantage we would have in letting the 
right get the jump on us. In any event, we’d be forced to clarify 
our position. And how would we look then? We’d be trying to 
temper the anti-Communist attacks without frankly siding with 
the Soviet Union. We’d look like a bunch of phonies.” 

Dubreuilh interrupted Henri. “I know perfectly well what we’d 
say. My conviction is that these camps aren’t essential to the re- 
gime, as Peltov maintains. They’re tied in with certain policies 
which can be deplored without questioning the whole regime. We’d 
dissociate the two tilings: we’d condemn corrective labor, but we’d 
defend the Soviet Union.” 

“AH right,” Henri said. “But it’s as plain as day that our words 
would carry much more weight if we were the first to denounce 
the camps. Then no one could believe we were following a line. 
We’d get the credit and we’d be cutting the ground right out from 
under the anti-Communists’ feet. They’re the ones who would 
look like partisans when they started following suit.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t change anything; people would believe them 
anyhow,” Dubreuilh said. “And our intervention would give 
them a strong arguing point: even the sympathizers were so 
shocked that they turned against the Soviet Union. That’s what 
they’d say! And that would upset people who otherwise wouldn’t 

■ have believed a word of it.” 

Henri shook his head. “This matter has to be taken in hand by 
the left. The Communists are used to the slanders of the right; 
they leave them cold. But if the whole left, throughout aU of Eu- 
rope, rises up against the camps, there’s a good chance it might 
upset them. Situations change when a secret becomes a disgrace. 
Rnssia might even end up by changing its pem'tentiary system.” 

“You know that’s a dream!” Dubreuilh said scom^lly. 

“Listen,” Henri said angrily. “You’ve always maintained that 
we could e.xert certain pressures on the Communists: in fact, that’s 
the whole idea of our movement. Here, if ever, is the time to try. 
Even if we have only a slim chance of succeeding, we’ve got to 
risk it." 

Dubreuilh shrugged his shoulders. “If we’re the ones who open 
, the campaign, we’ll deprive ourselves of any chance of working 
, together with the Communists, They’d put us down as anti-Com- 
munists, and they wouldn’t be wrong. Don’t you see,” Dubreuilh 
/ continued, “the part we’re trying to play is that of an opposition 

■ minority, outside of the Party, but allied with it. If we appeal to 
the majority to combat the Communists on any question whatso- 
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ever, then it becomes sometliing more than just opposition. We'd 
be declaring war on them, changing sides. They’d have the right 
to accuse us of being traitors.” 

Henri studied Dubreuilh: he wouldn’t have spoken differently if 
he had been an undercover Communist. His resistance only con- 
firmed Henri’s feeling that he was right in wanting to break the 
story. If the Communists wanted the left to remain neutral, it 
proved that the left did have a certain power over them and that, 
therefore, his intervention stood a chance of being effective. “In 
short,” he said to Dubreuilh, “in order to be able to influence the 
Communists at some later date, you refuse to use the weapons we 
now have at hand. Opposition isn’t permitted us except insofm- as 
it has no effectiveness. Well, I don’t buy that,” he added decisively. 
“The thought that the Communists are going to spit all over us 
isn’t any more pleasant to me than it is to you. But I’ve thought 
it aU over very carefully: we have no choice.” He cut Dubreuilh 
off with a gesture; he wasn’t going to let him speak before he had 
had his say. “Being a non-Communist either means something or 
it means nothing. If it means nothing, let’s become Communists 
or go pick daisies. But if it does have a meaning, that implies cer- 
tain duties — among others, to be able, if necessary, to tangle with 
the Communists. To humor them, at any price without joining 
them outright is to choose the easiest kind of moral comfort. It's 
plain cowardice.” 

Dubreuilh was tapping impatiently on his desk blotter. “Those 
are moral considerations; they don't touch me,” he said. “I’m in- 
terested in the results of my actions, not in what they make me 
appear to be.” 

“It isn’t a question of appearance ...” 

“But it is,” Dubreuilh said brusquely. ‘The heart of the matter 
is that it bothers you to appear as if you’re letting yourself be 
intimidated by the Communists.” 

Henri stiffened. “It would bother me very much to let ourselves 
bo intimidated by them. It would go against everything we’ve 
attempted for the past two ye.ars.” 

Dubreuilh continued tapping his desk blotter, and Henri added 
sharply, “You’re putting the discussion on a rather strange level. 

I could just as well ask you why you’re so afraid of displeasing the 
Communists.” 

“I donT give a dtimn about pleasing or disple.asing them,” D"' 
breuilh said. “I don’t want to start an anti-Soviet campaign, cs- 
pecjaily right now. I think that would be criminal.” 

“And I think it would be criminal not to do everything in my 
power against the camps,” Henri said. He looked at Dubreuilh. “I 
could understand your attitude much better if you were enrolled 
in the Party; I’d expect a Communist to deny tliat the camps 
existed, or to defend them.” 

‘‘I told you I wasn’t enrolled," Dubreuilh said in an irritated 
voice. “Isn’t that enough for you?’' He got up and took a few steps 
across the room. 

“No,” Henri thought, “that definitely is not enough for me. 
There’s nothing to prevent Dubreuilh from lying to me cynically; 
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he’s already done it. And moral considerations don’t touch him. 
But this time, I’m not going to let myself be had,” he said to him- 
self bitterly. 

Dubreuilh continued pacing the room in silence. Had he felt 
Henri’s distrust? Or was it merely bis opposition that irritated 
him? He seemed to be having difficulty controlling himself. 
“Well, we’ve only to call the Committee together,” he said. “Its 
decision will settle the matter.” 

“You know perfectly well they’ll go along with youl” Henri said. 
“If your reasons are good, they will convince them,” Du- 
breuilh replied, 

“Come now! Charlier and Mericaud always vote with you and 
Lenoir is on his knees to the Communists. Their opinion doesn’t 
interest me,” Henri said. 

“What are you getting at? That you’d act against the Com- 
mittee’s decision?” Dubreuilh asked. 

“If necessary, yes.” 

“Are you trying to blackmail me?” Dubreuilh asked in a tense 
voice. “Either we give you free rein or L’Espoir breaks with the 
S.R.L., is that it?” ' 

“I’m not trying to blackmail you. I’ve made up my mind to 
speak and I’ll speak, that’s all.” 

“Do you realize what this break means?” Dubreuilh said, his 
face as tense as his voice. “It's the end of the S,R.L., and L’Espoir 
goes over into the anti-Communist camp.” 

“The S.R.L. is a cipher right now,” Henri said. “And 
L'Espoir will never become anti-Communisf, you can count on 
me for that.” 

For a moment, they eyed each other in silence. 

"I'll call the Committee together at once,” Dubreuilh said 
Bnally. “And if it agrees with me, we’ll publicly disavow you.” 

“It’ll agree with you,” Henri said. He walked to the door. “Dis- 
avow me; I’ll answer you.” 

“Think it over again,”- Dubreuilh said, “What you’re going to do 
is known as a betrayal.” 

“It’s all thought over,” Henri said. 

He crossed the hall and closed tlie door behind him, that door 
*-e would never again open. 

Scriassine and Samazelle were anxiously waiting for him at the 
aper. They took no pains to conceal their satisfaction. How- 
yer, they were a little let down when Henri announced that he 
imself intended to prepare the articles on the camps, alone and 
.’ith a completely free hand. They could take it or leave it. Scrias- 
tne tried to argue, but Samazelle quickly persuaded him to agree, 
lenri immediately set to work. He sketched the Soviet Union’s 
cnitentiary system in broad outline, emphasizing its shock- 
rig character and quoting documents to back him up. But 
le took great care to point out that, on the one hand, the 
auits of the Soviet Union in no way excused those of capi- 
alism, and, on the other, that the existence of the camps 
lanmed a certain policy but not the whole regime. To a country 
n the throes of the' severest economic difficulties, they no doubt 
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ever, then it becomes something more than just opposition. We’d 
be declaring war on them, changing sides. They’d have the right 
to accuse us of being traitors.” 

Henri studied Dubreuilh: he wouldn’t have spoken differently if 
he had been an undercover Communist. His resistance only con- 
firmed Heimi’s feeling that he was right in wanting to break the 
story. If the Communists wanted the left to remain neutral, it 
proved that the left did have a certain power over them and that, 
therefore, Ws intervention stood a chance of being effective. “In 
short,” he said to Dubreuilh, “in order to be able to influence the 
Communists at some later date, you refuse to use the weapons we 
now have at hand. Opposition isn’t permitted us e.xcept insofar as 
it has no effectiveness. Well, I don’t buy that,” be added decisively. 
“The thought that the Communists are going to spit all over us 
isn’t any more pleasant to me than it is to you. But I’ve thou^t 
it all over very carefully; we have no choice.” He cut Dubreuilh 
off with a gesture; he wasn’t going to let him speak before he had 
had his say. “Being a non-Conununist either means something or 
it means nothing. If it means nothing, let’s become Communists 
or go pick daisies. But if it does have a meaning, that implies cer- 
tain duties — among others, to be able, if necessary, to tangle with 
the Communists. To humor them, at any price without joining 
them outright is to choose the easiest kind of moral comfort. It’s 
plain cowardice.” 

Dubreuilh was tapping impatiently on bis desk bloUer. ‘Those 
are moral considerations; they don’t touch me,” he said. “I'm in- 
terested in the results of my actions, not in what they make me 
appear to be.” 

'■1 “It isn't a question of appearance ...” 

J “But it is,” Dubreuilh said brusquely. “The heart of the matter 
/is that it bothers you to appear as if you’re letting yourself be 
intimidated by the Communists.” 

Henri stiffened. “It would bother me very much to let ourselves 
be intimidated by them. It would go against everything we’ve 
attempted for the past two years.” 

Dubreuilh continued tapping his desk blotter, and Henri added 
sharply, “You’re putting the discussion on a rather strange level. 

I could just as well ask you why you’re so afraid of displeasing the 
Communists.” 

“I don’t give a damn about pleasing or displeasing them,” Du- 
breuilh smd. “I don’t want to start an anti-Soviet campaign, es- 
pecially right novy. I think that would be criminal.” 

“And I think it would be criminal not to do everything in my 
power against the camps,” Heimi said. He looked at Dubreuilh. "I 
could understand your attitude much better if you were enrolled 
in the Party; I’d expect a Communist to deny that the camps 
existed, or to defend them.” 

|‘I told you I wasn’t enrolled,” Dubreuilh' said in an irritated 
voice. “Isn’t that enough for you?” He got up and took a few steps 
across the room. 

“No,” Henri thought, “that definitely is not enough for me. 
There’s nothing to prevent Dubreuilh from lying to me cynically; 
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;’s already done it. And moral considerations don’t touch him. 
at this lime, I’m not going to let myself be had,” he said to him- 
;lf bitterly. 

Dubreuilh continued pacing the room in silence. Had he felt 
enri’s distrust? Or was it merely his opposition that irritated 
-m? He seemed to be having difficulty controlling himself. 
kVell, we’ve only to call the Committee together,” he said. “Its 
jcision will settle the matter.” 

“You know perfectly well they’ll go along with youl” Henri said. 
“If your reasons are good, they will convince them,” Du- 
reuilh replied. 

“Come now! Charlier and Mericaud always vote with you and 
■cnoir is on his knees to the Communists. Their opinion doesn’t 
iterest me,” Henri said. 

“What are you getting at? That you’d act against the Com- 
uttce's decision?" Dubreuilh asked. 

“If necessary, yes.” 

“Are you trying to blackmail me?” Dubreuilh asked in a tense 
oicc. “Either we give you free rein or L’Espoir breaks with the 
I.R.L., is that it?” * 

"I’m not trying to blackmail you. I’ve made up my mind to 
peak and I’ll speak, that’s all.” 

"Do you realize what this break means?” Dubreuilh said, his 
ace as tense as his voice. “It’s the end of the S.R.L., and L’Espoir 
}Ocs over into the anti-Communist camp." 

“The S.R.L. is a cipher right now,” Henri said. "And 
L'Espoir will never become anti-Communisf, you can count on 
ne for that.” 


For a moment, they eyed each other in silence. 

“I’ll call the Committee together at once,” Dubreuilh said 
finally. “And if it agrees with me, we’ll publicly disavow you.” 

“It’ll agree with you,” Henri said. He walked to the door. “Dis- 
avow me; I’ll answer you.” 

“Think it over again,” Dubreuilh said. “What you’re going to do 
is known as a betrayal.” 

“It’s all thought over,” Henri said. 

He crossed the hall and closed the door behind him, that door 
he would never again open. 


Scriassine and Samazelle were anxiously waiting for him at the 
paper. They took no pains to conceal their satisfaction. How- 
ever, they were a little let down when Henri announced that he 
liimself intended to prepare the articles on the camps, alone and 
with a completely free hand. They could take it or leave it. Scrias- 
sine tried to argue, but Samazelle quickly persuaded him to agree 
Henri immediately set to work. He sketched the Soviet Union’s 
penitentiary system in broad outline, emphasizing its shock 
ing character and quoting documents to back him un But 
he took great care to point out that, on the one hani the 
faults of the Soviet Union m no way e.xcused those of can! 
talism. and. on the other, that the existence of the camns 
..damned a certain policy but not the whole regime To a 
;m the throes of the severest economic difficulties, they no St 
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represonted a facile solution. One liad the riylit to hope tor their 
oliininatiun, Hveryone for wliom the Soviet Union embodied a 
hope, and ilie Conuminists theimelvcs, had to do evcrythini; they 
eindd to seetiie the abolition of the cainiis. The very fact that their 
oxhitenee had been divulped had already ehaiiijed the .situation. 
That wa.s why he had chosen to .speak out apainst them. To have 
remained silent would have been defeatism and cowardice. 

The article appeared the next morninp. Lambert declared him- 
self very di.s.satislicd with it, and Henri^ had a fcclins that it w.is 
bcinj* vipoiously arpuod about in the editorial room. That evening, 
a messenger brought Dtibreuilh'.s letter. The Committee of 
the S.R.L. had c.vpcllcd I’erron and Samazcllc; the movement no 
longer had any connection with L'L'.spoiV. It deplored llie exploita- 
tion, to the protU of aiUi-Comiminist propaganda, of facts whicli 
could be judged only within the total framework of the Stalinist 
regime. Whatever their c.xaet import, the C.R. svas today the only 
Iwpe of the l-'reneh proletariat, and if one sought to disciedil it, 
it was because one chose to serve the cause of reaction. Ucari 
immediately wrote an answer. He nccused the S.R.I.. of yielding to 
Comimmist terrorism and of befrayiitir its original program, 

•‘flow did we ever come to this?” Uenri asked liimself in a kind 
of stU|ior when he picked up a copy of 1,‘luiMir the ne.xt day. 
He wa.s unable to take his eyes from that front page. He had 
been of one opinion, Dubreuilh of another; there had been a .slight 
niising of voices, a few imiiaticnt gestures, all in ptivatc. And .sud- 
denly, .spread out in black and white for all the world to see were 
those two columns tilled with insults. 

"The telephone hasn’t stopjied ringing,” his secretary said to 
him when ho airivcd at the [lapcr around live o’clock. "Tlicrc 
was a Mon.sieur l.onoir who .said he’d be here at six,” 

. "Let him come in when he arrives." 

"And wait (ill you see the mailf f haven't even (inislicd sorting 
it for you yci.” 

■’Well, it looks as if this thing’,s got people e.xcilcd,” Henri .said 
to himself, sitting down at his desk. The first article had api'caied 
only the day before, and already a lot of rcadcr.s wcie congratu- 
lating him, in.sultiiig him, voicing .surpri.se. There was a tele- 
gram from Volange: "I clasp your hand, old friend." Juliea, too, 
congratulated him in a lofty style which he found completely .sur- 
prising. _Tlic trouble wa.s that everyone seemed to think L’/i'lw 
was going to become a second Tinaro, He'd have to straightea 
them out. Henri raised his head. The door to his ollice had just 
opened, and I’aula was standing before him. She as wearing .an oM 
lur coat and he saw from her face that it was one of her bad days. 
"What brings you here? What’s up?" Henri asked. 

"lliai’.s what I came to ask yon,” Raula said. She threw a copy 
of L'TspoIr on the desk. "What’s upT 
_ “It’s all explained hi the paper," Henri rejsiied. "Dulneuilli 
diila’t want me to publish those aitieies on the Soviet camps; I di>l 
anyhow, and wc broke." Impatiently, he added, “I’d have told you 
all ahoul it tomorrow at lunch. Whal made you come heio iod.iyi 
"Am I bothering yon?" 
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"I'm glad to see you, but I’m expecting Lenoir any minute now, 
Vnd I have a lot of work to do. I’U give^you all the deiails tomor- 

ow: after all, it isn’t as urgent as all that.” 

"Yes, it is urgent. I’ve got to understand,” she said. vVny this 

“I just told you.’’ He forced a smile to his face.^"Yoa ought to 
je happy; you’ve been hoping for it for a long time.” ^ 

Paula looked at him anxiously. "But why now? You done, 
jreak up a friendship of twenty-five years’- standing because of a 
disagreement on a miserable poh'tical questiom” 

“Well, that’s what happened. The fact is that that miserable 
question is very important.” 

Paula’s face hardened. “You’re not telling me the truth.” 

"Believe me, I am.” 

"You haven’t been telling me anything for a long time,” she 
said. “I believe I’ve found out why. That’s the reason I came to see 
you; you’ve got to have confidence in me again.” 

“You know I’ve always had confidence in you. But let’s talk 
about it tomorrow,” he said. “I haven’t the time now.” 

Paula didn’t budge. “I displeased you the other night when I 
was explaining my position to Josette. I apologize,” she said. 

“It’s I who should apologize. I was in a bad mood.” 

“Above all, don’t apologize!” She looked up at him, her face 
trembling with humility. "The night of the opening and in the 
days that followed, I came to understand a great many things. 
There’s no standard by which you can be measured against other 
people, against me. To want you as I had dreamed of you and not 
as you arc was to prefer myself to you. It was pure presumptuous- 
ness, But that’s over. There’s only you; 1, I’m nothing. I accept 
being nothing, and I’ll accept anything from you.” 

“Listen, stop getting excited,” he said, embarrassed. “I said we’d 
talk about it tomorrow.” 

"You don’t believe I'm sincere?" Paula said. “It’s my fault; I had 
too much pride. The road to self-abnegation isn’t easy, you know. 
But I swear to you now: I’ll ask nothing more for myself. You 
alone exist, and you can demand anything of me.” 

"My God!” Henri thought. “If only she’ll leave before Lenoir 
gets here!” Aloud, he said, “I believe you. But all I ask of ;,oo for 
thc moment is to be patient until tomorrov/ and let me get iriik 
to my work,” 

"You’re laughing at me!" Paula said violently. Her faze v, f- 
tened. "1 repeat that I’m totally yours. What can I do to eo.'.v;--.e 
you? Would you like me to cut off an car?” 

And what would I do with it?” Henri asked, irking to mare 
' a joke of it. 

“It would be a token.” Tears welled in Paula's ey«. ‘‘I:'’. 
i- crable to me that you doubt my love.” 

The door half opened. “Afonsieur Lenoir. Shall ! ihoei hirr. r."’ 

,■ “Ask him to wait a few minutes.” Henri smiled at Pa- X *I 
;r don't doubt your love. But as you see, I have a.n appo----'-" 
i-'.You’ll have to leave.” ' ' 

j' You really aren’t going to put Lenoir before rr.s:” Pasia: 
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said. “What is he to you? And I who love you so!’' Now she was 
weeping large tears. “If I went out in society, if I tried to 
write, it was only out of my love for you.” 

“Yes, 1 know.” 

“Perhaps someone told you I had become vain, that nothing 
mattered to me e.xcept my work. The person who told you th.at 
was lying. Tomorrow, I’ll throw all my manuscripts in the fire 
before your very eyes.” 

“That would be stupid.” 

“I’ll do it,” she said. In a sudden burst, she added, “In fact. I’ll 
do it as soon as I get home.” 

“Please! Don’t be foolish. Where will that get you?” 

Paula’s face fell again. “Does that mean that nothing can con- 
vince you of my love?” 

“But I am convinced,” he replied. “I’m profoundly convinced.” 

“Oh, God! I’m boring you,” she said, bursting into tears. “What 
shall I do? These misunderstandings must be straightened out!” 

“There’s no misunderstanding.” 

“There! I’m still boring you,” she said desperately. “I’m still 
boring you and you won’t want to see me any more!” 

“No,” he thought, “not any more.” Aloud, he said, “Of course 
I will." 

“You’ll end up by hating me and you’ll be right.' To think that 
I’m quarreling with you! / quarreling with you!” 

“But you aren’t quarreling with me.” 

“You see perfectly well I am,” she said, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

“Calm yourself, Paula,” he said as tenderly as he could. He felt 
like beating her — and he began smoothing her hair. “Calm 
yourself.” 

He continued caressing her for several moments, and then she 
finally decided to raise her head. 

"All right. I'll leave,” she said. She gave him an anguished look. 
“Will you come for lunch tomorrow? Promise?” 

“I swear.” 

“Stop seeing her altogether, that’s the only solution,” he said to 
himself after she closed the door behind her. “But how will I get 
her to accept money if I stop seeing her? Scrupulous women don't 
accept a man’s help unless they can inflict their presence upon 
him. Til work it out somehow. But I don’t want to see her any 
more.” 

“Excuse me for keeping you waiting," he said to Lenoir. 

Lenoir made a little gesture with his hand. "It’s of no impor- 
tance.” He cougired, he was already red; he had, of course, pre- 
pared every word of his diatribe in advance, but Henri's presence 
made his sentences fall apart. “I suppose you realize the object of 
my visit.” 

“Yes, you stand with Dubreuilh and my attitude shocks you. I 
gave my reasons: Tm sorry they didn’t convince you.” 

“You didn’t want to conceal the truth from your readers. Bui 
with what truth are you dealing?” Lenoir said. He had found one , 
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if the key words of his discourse; everything else would easily 
ollow from it. Ambiguous truth, partial truth: Henri knew the 
une only too well. He awakened when Lenoir finished his gen- 
iralizations. “Police restraint plays the same role in the Soviet 
Union as economic pressure in capitalist countries. 1 can see only 
idvantages in the fact that it plays it in a more systematic man- 
ler. A regime in which the workers aren’t threatened by layoffs 
3 r the managers by bankruptcy is forced to invent new types of 
penalties." 

“But not necessarily these," Henri said. “And you aren’t going 
to compare the lot of an unemployed man with that of a forced 
laborer." 

"At least their daily needs are assured. I’m convinced their lot 
is less awful than anti-Communist propaganda would have it. 
And we tend to forget that a Soviet man’s way of thinking is dif- 
ferent from ours; he finds it natural, for example, to be relocated 
according to the needs of production.” 

“Whatever his way of thinking, no man finds it natural to be 
exploited, undernourished, deprived of all his rights, imprisoned, 
brutalized by work, condemned to die of cold, scurvy, or exhaus- 
tion," Henri said. He thought, “Politics is really incredible!" 
Lenoir literally couldn’t have stood seeing a fly suffer, and yet he 
gladly accepted the horrors of the camps. 

“No one wants evil for the sake of evil," Lenoir said. “And the 
Soviet Union less than any other government. If they take those 
measures, it's because they’re necessary.” Lenoir became even 
redder. “How dare you condemn the institutions of a country 
whose needs, whose difficulties, you know nothing about? It’s an 
intolerable presumption.” 

“I spoke about its needs and its difficulties,” Henri replied. “And 
you know very well I didn’t condemn the Soviet regime in its 
totality. But to accept it blindly, in its totality, is cowardice. You 
can justify anything you want by invoking that idea of necessity. 
But it’s a two-edged sword. When Peltov says the camps are neces- 
sary, it’s to prove that socialism is a utopian dream.” 

“They can be necessary today without being so permanently,” 
Lenoir said. “You forget that conditions in the Soviet Union are 
war conditions; the -capitalist powers are only waiting for the 
right moment to pounce on her.” 

"Even so, that still doesn’t prove the camps are necessary,” 
Henri .said. “No one wants evil for the sake of evil, and yet it 
happens often enough that evil is committed uselessly. You won’t 
deny that in the Soviet Union, as everywhere, there were mistakes 
made — famines, rebellions, massacres which could have been 
■ avoided. Well, I think the camps, too, are a mistake. You know,” 
: be added, “even Dubreuilh shares that opinion.” 

Lenoir shook bis . head. “Necessity or mistake, whichever the 
case, you’ve committed a wrong," he said. “Attacking the Soviet 
II , Union won’t change what goes on in the Soviet Union and it 
ser\'cs the capitalist powers. You've chosen to work for America 
X and for war.” 
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“Not at all!” Henri protested. “You can criticize Communism 
without its being any the worse for it. After all, it’s sturdier than 
that!” 

“You’ve just proved again that one can’t want to be extra-Com- 
munist without in fact becoming anti-Communist,” Lenoir said. 
“There’s no middle road. The S.R.L. was condemned from its very 
inception to become allied with reaction or to perish.” 

“If that’s the way you think, the only thing to do is join the 
C.P.” 

“Yes, that’s the only thing for me to do. And it’s what I’m go- 
ing to do,” Lenoir said. “I just wanted to make things clear; from 
now on, you’ll have to consider me an adversary.” 

“I’m .sorry,” Henri said. 

Embarrassed, they looked at each other for a moment, and 
then Lenoir said, “Well, good-by.” 

"Good-by,” Henri said. ' 

Yes, that was one of the possible retorts — denying the facts 
and the figures, denying one’s own intelligence and reason itself 
by a blind act of faith; everything Stalin does, is right. “Lenoir 
isn’t a Communist; that’s why he’s being excessively zealous,” 
Henri said to himself. What he would have found interesting would 
have been to speak to Lachaume or any other intelligent and not- 
too-scctarian Communist. 

“Have you seen Lachaume lately?” he asked Vincent. 

“Yes.” 

Vincent had been deeply stirred by the business of the camps. 
In the beginning, he thought they should not be mentioned, and 
then he went over to Henri's side. 

“What docs he think of my articles?” Henri asked. 

“He’s very much opposed to what you’re doing,” Vincent re- 
plied. “He says you’re acting like an anti-Communist.” 

“Oh!” Henri said. “And the camps? Don’t they bother him? 
What docs he think of the camps?” 

Vincent smiled. "That they don’t exist, that they’re an excellent 
institution, that they’ll disappear all by themselves.” 

“I see,” Henri said. 

Definitely, people don’t enjoy asking themselves questions. One 
way or another, they all manage to defend their systems. Tbs 
Communist journals went as far as to sing the praises of .an in- 
stitution they baptized “Rehabilitation and Corrective L.abor 
Camps.” And alt the anti-Stalinists saw in that affair was a pre- 
text to rekindle well-established indignations. 

“More congratulations!” Samazelle said, throwing the tele- 
grams on Henri’s desk. “It looks like we’ve stirred up public opin- 
ion,” he., added happily. “By the way, Scriassine is waiting outside. 
Pcltov and two other fellows arc with him.” 

“His project doesn’t interest me,” Henri said. 

“Nevertheless, they really ought to be given a hearing,” Sams- 
zelle said. He pointed to some papers he had placed in front of 
Henri. "/\nd I’d like very much for you to take a look at these re- 
markable articles Volange just sent us.” 

“Volange will never write for L’Espoir,” Henri said. 
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“Too bad!” Samazelle said. _ • 

The door opened, and Scriassine came in, smiling seductively. 
You have five minutes, don’t you? Our friends are getting im- 
laticnt. I brought along Peltov and Bennet, an American jouma- 
ist who spent fifteen years in Moscow as a correspondent. And 
doltberg. Moltberg was still a militant Communist in Vienna at 
he time I left the Party. Can 1 have them come in?” 

“Yes, have them come in.” 

They entered the office and their faces were heavy with re- 
jfoach, either because Henri had kept them waiting or because 
he world wasn’t giving them their due. Henri motioned them to 
;it down and, addressing himself to Scriassine, he said, “Tm afraid 
;his meeting is going to be completely futile. I made it very clear 
in our conversations together and in my articles that I haven’t 
become anti-Communist. Yon should take your project to the 
Gaullists, not me.” 

“Don’t talk to me about De Gaulle,” Scriassine said. “When he 
was in power, his first act was to fly to Moscow. That’s a thing that 
shouldn't be forgotten.” 

“No doubt you haven’t had the time to look carefully into our 
program,” Moltberg said reprovingly. “We’re men of the left; the 
GauIIist movement is backed by big business and there’s no ques- 
tion of us allying ourselves with it. What we want to do is unite 
the living forces of democracy against Russian totalitarianism.” 
With a courteous gesture, he pushed aside Henri’s objections. 
“You say that you haven’t become anti-Communist, that you’ve 
revealed certain abuses and want to go no further. But actually, 
you can’t stop halfway; against a totalitarian country, our involve- 
ment must also be total.” 

Scriassine quickly jumped in. “Don’t tell me you’re so distant 
from us. After all, the S.R.L. was .created to prevent Europe from 
falling into the hands of Stalin. And we, too, want an autonomous 
Europe. Only we realize it can’t be achieved without America’s 
help.” ' 

“A mere nothing!” Henri said. He shrugged his shoulders. “A 
Europe colonized by America is precisely what the S.R.L. wanted 
to avoid. In fact it was our first objective, since 'we never thought 
Stalin had any intention of annexing Europe.” 

"I can’t understand this prejudice against America,” Bennet 
Mid in a melancholy voice. “You’ve got to be a Communist to see 
in her only the citadel of capitalism. For it’s also a country of 
workers, the country of progress, of prosperity, of the future.” 

“It’s the country that everywhere and always systematically 
takes the side of the privileged. In China, in Greece, in Turkey, 
in Korea, what arc they defending? It isn’t the people. Is it? It’t 
capital, it's the big landholdings. When I think that they're sup- 
porting Franco and Salazar . . .” 

Henri had learned that very morning that his old Poiiuj/uc'; 

• friends had finally fomented a rebellion. It ended up v/ilh m/u 
:• hundred .arrests. X 


> “You’re speaking of the policies of the State D 
net said. “You forget there’s also an American 
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you that you can put your trust in , the leftist trade unions and 
that whole segment of the nation which sincerely believes in 
liberty and democracy.” 

‘The unions have never opposed the government's policy," 
Henri said. 

“You’ve got to look things squarely in the face,” Scriassine said. 
“Europe can’t defend itself against the Soviet Union except with 
America’s help. If you forbid the European left to accept it, a 
deplorable confusion will be established between the interests of 
the right and those of democracy.” 

“If the left engages in rightist politics, it’s no longer a left,” 
Henri replied. 

“In short, then,” Bennet said in a menacing voice, “given a 
choice between America and the Soviet Union, you’d choose the 
Soviet Union?” 

“Yes,” Henri replied, “and I’ve never made a secret of it." 

“How can you compare the abuses of American capitalism and 
the horror of police oppression?”. Bennet said. His voice swelled, 
he began prophesying, and Moltberg chimed in with him while 
Scriassine and Peltov talked volubly in Russian. None of those 
men bore any resemblance to one another, but all of them had that 
same look, a look lost in an awful, vengeful dream from which 
they refused to awaken. All of them were determined to be deaf 
and blind to the world, gripped by the horrors of the past. Sharp, 
grave, solemn, or vulgar, they all spoke in prophetic yokes. Oi 
all the evidence they brought to bear against the Soviet Union, 
that, perhaps, was the most disturbing — that angry, distrustful, 
ever-hunted air which the Stalinist experience had etched on 
their faces. There was no stopping them when they began throw- 
ing their memories in your face, not because they had any hope 
of thus forcing a decision from you — they were too intelligent 
for that — but rather it was a verbal purging necessary to their 
inner hygiene. Bennet suddenly fell silent, as if exhausted. 

“I don't know what we’re doing here!” he said abruptly. 

“1 warned you we’d be wasting our time,” Henri said. 

They got up. Moltberg looked Henri in the eyes for a long mo- 
ment. “Perhaps we’ll meet again sooner than you think,” he ssid 
almost tenderly. 

After they left the office, Samazclle snorted, “It’s difficult hav- 
ing a discussion with those fanatics. The funny part about it is 
that they all hate each other. Everyone of them considers that the 
one who remained a Stalinist a little longer than he did is a 
traitor. And the fact is they’re all suspect. Bennet stayed in Mos- 
cow for fifteen years .as a correspondent; but if the regime liUcJ 
him with as much indignation as he claims today, what a cow-ird 
he was! They’re marked men,” he concluded with a satisfied look. 

“At any rate, they have enough integrity to refuse to com- 
promise themselves with Gauilism,” Henri said. 

“They lack political sense,” Samazclle said. 

Samazclle had failed on the left; nothing, therefore, seenscu 
more natural to him than to rally to the right, since he was iw 
tercsted only in the number of his listeners and not in the inear.- 
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read betv.'een the lines. And it was Lachaume who had wriffen 
that! Lachaume; Henri saw him again, at the time he was hiding 
out in Paula’s apartment, happily waxing the floors. He saw him 
at the Gare de Lyon wrapped in an overcoat which was too long 
and embarrassed by his emotion when the good-bys were being 
said. The Christmas sparklers were crackling, and seated at a table 
in the Bar Rouge he was saying, “We’ve got to work side by side." 
A little later, with a confused look, “We’ve never attacked you.” 
Henri tried to think, “It isn’t his fault. The guilty one is the Party; 
yes, the Party picked him out purposely to do the job.’’ And then, 
a red anger suffused his face. It was he who had made 'up. each 
sentence, one by one. You never confine yourself to obeying; 
you re-create. And he had less excuse than his accomplices, for 
he knew perfectly well he was lying. “He knows I’m no fascid 
and that I’ll never become one.” 

He got up. Answering that article was out of the question; I.a- 
chaume already knew everything Henri could possibly say. When 
words no longer have any meaning, the only thing left to do is 
use your fists. He got into his car. At that time of day, Lachaume 
should be at the Bar Rouge. Henri set out for the Bar Rouge. He 
found Vincent drinking with some friends. No Lachaume. 

“Lachaume isn’t here?” 
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chaume had cut out. He sat down behind the wheel. “Get 
in; you ve won. Let’s get back to the paper.” 

He started the car and added, "Thanks!” 

‘Td never have believed it of Lachaume,” Vincent'said 
Of Lachaume or anyone else,” Henri said. “Attacking a man’s 
private life, and in that way, is just too damned filthy.” 

“It’s filthy all right,” Vincent said. He hesitated. “But there’s 
one tiling you’ve got to understand; you don’t have any more 
private life.” 

“What do you mean?” Henri said. “Of course I have a private 
lue, and it’s nobody's business but my own,” 

“You’re a public figure: everything you do falls into the public 
domain. Isn’t alt this proof enough? You’ve got to be invulnerable, 
all along the line.” 

“There’s no possible defense against slander,” Henri said. For a 
moment, they drove along in silence. “When I think they picked 
out Lachaume to do the job!” Henri said. “Lachaume and none 
other! That’s really twisting the knife.” He added. “How they 
must hate me!” 

“You don’t think they love you, do you?” Vincent said. 

They drew up in front of the paper, and Henri got out of the 
car. “I have to go get something. I’ll be up in five minutes,” he 
said. There was nothing he had to get, but he wanted to be alone 
for a few minutes. He began walking straight aliead of him. “You 
don’t think they love you, do you?” No, he didn’t, but he hadn’t 
gauged the extent of their hostility. Worn-out catchwords had 
drifted between his heart and his lips: loyal adversaries . . . fight 
honorably . . . they were two-year-old words, centuries-old 
words, words no one any longer understood. He knew the Com- 
munists would attack him officially, but he told himself that many 
of them would secretly keep their esteem for him and that he 
would even cause them to think things over. “But the truth is they 
hate me!” he said to himself. He continued walking aimlessly. 
Under the smoky golden colors of autumn, Paris was beautiful 
and melancholy, like long-dead Bruges. And hale was at his heels. 
It was a new experience for him, a rather horrible one. "Love is 
never completely directed at you,” Henri thought, “Friendship is 
as precarious as life. But bate never misses its mark, and it’s as 
certain as death.” Henceforth, wherever he went, whatever he 
did, that certainty would accompany him everywhere. "I’m hated!" 

When Henri returned to the office, he found Scriassine waiting 
there for him, “He’s read UBuclutne; he thinks iron should be 
struck while it’s hot!" Henri said to himself. 

“You want to talk to me?” he asked. With feigned solicitude, he 
added, “Something wrong with you? You aren’t looking well." 

“I have a horrible headache — not enough sleep and too much 
vodka. Nothing serious,” Scriassine replied. He straightened up 
in his chair, his face under control. “I ^came to ask you if you ve 
changed your niind since the other day?” 

“No,” Henri replied. "And 1 won’t change it.’’ 

“Doesn’t it make you think a bit, the way tlie Communists are 

treating you?” 
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Henri laughed. “Oh, I think. I think a lot. In fact, that’s all' I 
do!” 

Scriassine heaved a deep sigh. “I was hoping you’d end up by 
seeing things our way.” 

“Come on, don’t be unhappy. You don’t really need me,” Henri 
said. 

“You can’t count on anyone,” Scriassine said. “The left has lost 
its warmth. The right hasn’t learned anything.” In a doleful voice, 
he added, “There are times when I feel like retiring to the coun- 
try.” 

“Why don’t you?” . ; 

“I don’t feel I have the right,” Scriassine replied. With a 
harassed air, he passed his hand across- his brow. “What a head!" 

“Would you like a couple of aspirins?” 

“No, no. I’ve got to meet some people in a little while — old 
friends. It’s never very pleasant, so I’d rather not be too clear in 
the head.” 

There was a silence. “Are you going to answer Lachaiune?” 
Scriassine asked. 

■ “Certainly not.” 

“Too bad. When you want to, you know how to stand up for 
yourself. Your answer to Dubreuilh was well piit.” 

“Yes, but was it right?” Henri asked. He looked at Scriassine 
questioningly. “I wonder if your informant can really be trusted.” 

“What informant?” Scriassine asked, running a shaking hand 
over his face. 

“The one who claims to have seen Dubreuilh’s card and his 
file.” 

"Oh!” Scriassine said. A little smile crossed his face. “He never 
existed.” 

“Impossible! You made that all up?” 

“In my eyes, Dubreuilh’s a Communist, enrolled or not. But I 
had no way of making you share my conviction, so I cheated a 
little.” 

“And suppose I had agreed to meet your man?” 

“The most elementary psychology guaranteed me you’d refuse.” 

Henri looked at Scriassine in dismay. He couldn't even bring 
himself to hold a grudge against him for a lie admitted so nat- 
urally! Scriassine gave him a confused smile. “Are you angry?” 

“It’s beyond me how anyone could do a thing like that!” Henri 
replied. 

“As a matter of fact, I did you a favor,” Scriassine said. 

“You’ll permit me not to thank you,” Henri said. 

Scriassine smiled without answering. He got up. “I have to leave 
for my appointment.” 

For a long moment, Henri remained motionless, his eyes blank. 
If Scriassine hadn’t made up that story, what would have hap- 
pened? Perhaps things would have turned out the same way; per- 
haps not. In any case, he hated to think that he had played with 
marked cards; it gave him a consuming desire to replay the 
hand. “Maybe I ought to try talking it over with Nadine,” be said 
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to himself abruptly. Vincent saw her occasionally; he decided to 
ask him the date of their ne.xt meeting. 

The following Thursday, when he went into the cafe in which 
Nadine was waiting, Henri felt vaguely moved. And yet he had 
never attached much importance to Nadine’s judgment. He 
stood in front of her table. “Salutations.” 

She raised her eyes. “Hello,” she said indifTercntly. She didn't 
even seem surprised. 

“Vincent asked me to tell you he’d be a little late. May I sit 
down?” 

She nodded her head without replying. 

“I’m really glad to have a chance to talk to you,” Henri said 
with a smile. “We had our own personal relationship, the two of 
us, so what I’d like to know is whether you consider my break 
with your father as a break with you as well.” 

“Oh, as far as a personal relationship goes, we’d sec each other 
when we happened to meet,” Nadine said coldly. “You don’t 
come over to Vigilance any more, we never sec each other— 
there’s no problem.” 

“E.xcuse me, but there is one for mej’ Henri said. “If we aren’t 
angry at each other, there’s nothing to stop us from having a drink 
together from time to time.” 

‘There’s nothing to force us to, either,” Nadine said. 

“From what I can see, we are angry at each other,” Henri 
said. She didn’t answer, and he added, “But you do see Vincent 
and he’s on the same side I am.” 

“Vincent didn't write the letter you wrote, ’’ Nadine replied. 

Henri quickly retorted, “You’ve got to admit your father’s 
wasn’t very friendly, cither!” 

’That's no reason. And yours was just plain rotten.” 

“All right,” Henri said. “It was because I was angry.” He 
looked Nadine in the eyes. “Someone swore to me, with proof to 
back him up, that your father was enrolled in the Communist 
Party. It made me furious to think that he hid it from me. Try 
putting yourself in my place.” 

“You didn’t have to beUeve that rot,” Nadine replied. 

When she was wearing that stubborn look, there was no hope 
of convincing her of anything. And besides, Henri couldn’t have 
justified himself without accusing Dubrcuilh. He let it drop. 

“Is the letter the only thing you've got against me?” he asked. 
“Or did your Communist pals convince you that I’m a social 
traitor?” 

“I don’t have any Communist pals,” Nadine replied. She looked 
at Henri icily. “Social traitor or not, you’re no longer what you 
once were.” 

“That's completely idiotic,” Henri said irritably. "I’m c.xactly 
the sante as ever.” 

"No;’ 

“In what way have I changed? Since when? What hav "ou got 
against me? Explain yourself.” 

“First of all, you’re hanging around with that 





Nadine said. Suddenly, her voice rose, “I thought that you, at 
least, wanted people to remember. You say some very fine things 
in your play — that we mustn’t forget, and all that. And actually 
you're just like the others!” 

“So Vincent’s been telling you things!” Henri said. 

“Not Vincent. Sezenac.” Sparks were flying from Nadine’s eyes. 
“How can you even touch that woman’s hand? I’d sooner be 
skinned alive.” 

' “I’ll repeat to you what I told Vincent the other day: my private 
life is nobody’s business but my own. And furthermore. I’ve known 
Josette for a year now. It isn’t I who changed; it’s you.” 

“1 haven’t changed. It’s just that last year I didn’t know what I 
know now. And then, I used to have confidence in you!”, she 
added provocatively. 

“And why did you stop?” Henri asked angrily. 

Nadine lowered her head stubbornly. 

“You were against me in the matter of the camps? That’s your 
right. But to conclude from that that I’m a bastard is a damned 
big jump. No doubt that’s your father’s opinion,” he added ir- 
ritably. “But you were never in the habit of taking everything he 
said as the gospel.” 

“Speaking out about the camp^' doesn’t make you a bastard. In 
itself, I think it’s even defensible,” Nadine said soberly, “The ques- 
tion is to know why you did it.” 

“I explained why, didn’t I?” 

!“You gave a few public reasons,” Nadine replied. ' “But your 
tjvh reasons, no one knows about them.” Again, she stared icily 
. " JHenri. “The whole right is covering you with flowers; it’s em- 

. '"tussing. You’ll say there’s nothing you can do about it; never- 
' it’s still embarrassing.” 

"Listen, Nadine, you don’t seriously think that that campaign 
was a maneuver to draw myself closer to the right?” 

“At any rate, tiie right is drawing itself closer to you.” 

“It’s idiotic!” Henri said. “If I wanted to pass over to the right. 
I’d have done it by now! But you can plainly see that L'Espoir^s 
line hasn’t changed. And believe me, it hasn't been easy! Did Vin- 
cent tell you what happened?” 

“Vincent is blind when it comes to his friends. Naturally, he 
defends you. That proves the purity of his heart and nothing else.” 

“And you, when you accuse me of being a bastard, what proof 
have you got?” Henri asked. 

_ “None. And besides, I’m not accusing you of anything; I’m sus- 
picious, that’s all.” She smiled without warmth. “I was bom sus- 
picious.” 

Henri got up. “All right. Suspect all you want to. As for. mi 
when I feel a little friendship for someone, I try rather to bi 
lieve in him. But you’re right, that isn’t the way you are, I w: 
wrong to come here. I’m sorry.” 

“Suspicion — there’s nothing worse,” he said to himself on h 
way back to his room. “I’d rather they dragged me through tl 
mud, the w.ay Lachaume did. At least you know where you stand 
He pictured them sitting in the study, having coffee: DubreuilJ 
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Nadine, Anne. They weren’t saying, “He’s a bastard.” No, they 
were too high-principled for that. They suspected. What can you 
say to someone who suspects? A criminal can at least look for 
e.xcuses. But a suspect ... a suspect is totally disarmed. “Yes, 
that's what they’ve made of me,” he angrily repeated to himself 
the following days. “A suspect. And in the bargain, they all blame 
me for having a private life!” But he was neither a statesman nor 
a zealot; he was determined to have a life of his own, a private 
life. On the other hand, he was fed up with politics. There’s no 
end to it; every sacrifice creates ne%v duties. First, it was the paper, 
and now they wanted to deprive him of all his pleasures, all his 
desires. In the name of what? In any case, he wasn’t doing any 
of the things he wanted to do; in fact, he was doing the e.xact 
opposite. That being the case, why should he restrain himself? He 
made up his mind to stop restraining himself and to act as he 
damned well pleased. At the stage he was at, it really didn’t mat- 
ter. 

Nevertheless, the evening he found himself .seated between Lucie 
Belhomme and Claudie de Belzunce in front of a bottle of too- 
sweet champagne, Henri suddenly thought in astonishment, “What 
am I doing here?” He liked neither the champagne, nor the crystal 
chandeliers, the mirrors, the velvet covering of the chairs, nor 
those women who so abundantly displayed their tired skin. He 
liked neither Lucie, nor Dudule, nor Claudie, nor Vernon, nor the 
aging young actor who was said to be his lover. 

‘Then she went into the bedroom,” Claudie was saying. "She 
saw him there, spread out on the bed, all naked, with a little thing 
. . . no bigger than that,” she said, holding up her pinkie. “And 
she asked,' ‘Where do you put that? In the nose?’ ” The three men 
burst out laughing, and Lucie, somewhat sharply, said, “Very 
funny!” She found it flattering to a.ssociate with a wellborn woman, 
but the coarse tone Claudie deliberately adopted whenever she 
went out with her inferiors never failed to irritate her. Lulu’s 
efforts to display a distinction equal to her elegance were truly 
pathetic. She turned to Henri. 

“Ruiiri would be good in the husband’s part,” she whispered, 
indicating the handsome fellow who was sipping Vernon’s sherry 
cobbler through a straw. 

“What husband?” 

“Josette’s.” 

“But you never see him. He dies at the beginning of the play.” 

“I know. But for the movies, your stor>’ is much too sad. Brieux 
suggests that you let the husband escape. He’d join the Maquis and 
at the end he’d pardon Josette.” 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “Brieu.x will film the play I 
wrote or nothing at all.” 

“You aren’t going to spit on two million just because they want 
you to bring a dead man back to life!" 

“He pretends to scorn money,” Claudie said. "But what with the 
price of butter nowadays, it certainly comes in handy. Even when 
the Fritzes were here, it cost less.” 

“Don’t talk like that in front of a rcsistentialist,” Lucie said. 



Nadine said. Suddenly, her voice rose. “I thought that. you, at 
least, wanted people to remember. You say some very fine things 
in your play — that we mustn’t forget, and all that. .And aauaJly 
you're just like the others!” 

“So Vincent's been telling you things!” Henri said. 

“Not Vincent. Sezenac.” Sparks were flying from Nadine’s eyes. 
“How can you even touch that woman’s hand? I’d sooner be 
skinned alive.” 

■ “I’ll repeat to you what I told Vincent the other day: my private 
life is nobody’s business but my own. And furthermore. I’ve known 
Josette for a year now. It isn't I who changed; it’s you.” 

“I haven’t changed. It’s just that last year I didn’t know what I 
know now. And then, I used to have confidence in you!”, she 
added provocatively. 

“And why did you stop?” Henri asked angrily. 

Nadine lowered her head stubbornly. 

“You were against me in the matter of the camps? That’s your 
right. But' to conclude from that that I’m a bastard is a damned 
big jump. No doubt that’s your father’s opinion,” he added ir- 
ritably. “But you were never in the habit of taking everything he 
said as the gospel.” 

“Speaking out about the camps' doesn’t make you a bastard. In 
itself, I think it's even defensible,” Nadine said soberly. “The ques- 
tion is to know why you did it.” 

“1 e.xplaincd why, didn’t 1?” 

“You gave a few public reasons,” Nadine replied. “But your 
own reasons, no one knows about them.” Again, she stared icily 
at Henri. "The whole right is covering you with flowers; it’s em- 
barrassing. You’ll say there’s nothing you can do about it; never- 
theless, it’s still embarrassing." 

“Listen, Nadine, you don’t seriously think that that campaign 
was a maneuver to draw myself closer to the right?" 

“At any rate, the right is drawing itself closer to you.” 

“It’s idiotic!” Henri said. “If 1 wanted to pass over to the right, 
I’d have done it by now! But you can plainly see that L'Espoir’i 
line hasn’t changed. And believe me, it hasn't been easy! Did Vin- 
cent tell you what happened?” 

“Vincent is blind when it comes to his friends. Naturally, be 
defends you. That proves the purity of his heart and nothing else.’] 

“And you, when you accuse me of being a bastard, 'what proof 
have you got?” Henri asked. 

_ ']None. And besides, I’m not accusing you of anything; I’m sus- 
picious, that’s all.” She smiled without warmth. “I was bom sus- 
picious." 

Henri got up. “All right. Suspect all you want to. As for me, 
when I feel a little friendship for someone, I try rather to be- 
lieve in him. But you’re right, that isn’t tire way you ate. I was 
wrong to come here. I’m sorry.” 

‘•Suspicion — there’s nothing worse,” he said to himself on his 
w.'iy back to his room. "I’d ratlrcr they dragged me througii the 
mud, the way Lachaume did. At least you know where you stand.” 
He pictured them silting in the study, having coffee: Dubreuilh, 
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Nadine, Anne. They weren’t saying, “He’s a bastard.” No, they 
were too high-principled for that. They suspected. What can you 
say to someone who suspects? A criminal can at least look for 
c.xcuses. But a suspect ... a suspect is totally disarmed. “Yes, 
that’s what they’ve made of me,” he angrily repeated to himself 
the following days. “A suspect. And in the bargain, they all blame 
me for having a private lifel” But he was neither a statesman nor 
a zealot; he was determined to have a life of his own, a private 
life. On the other hand, he was fed up with politics. There’s no 
end to it; every sacrifice creates new duties. First, it was the paper, 
and now they wanted to deprive him of all his pleasures, kll his 
desires. In the name of what? In any case, he wasn’t doing any 
of the things he wanted to do; in fact, he was doing the e.xact 
opposite. That being the case, why should he restrain himself? He 
made up his mind to stop restraining himself and to act as he 
damned well pleased. At the stage he was at, it really didn’t mat- 
ter. 

Nevertheless, the evening he found himself seated between Lucie 
Bclhomme and Claudie de Belzimce in front of a bottle of too- 
sweet champagne, Henri suddenly thought in astonishment, “What 
am I doing here?” He liked neither the champagne, nor the crystal 
chandeliers, the mirrors, the velvet covering of the chairs, nor 
those women who so abundantly displayed their tired skin. He 
liked neither Lucie, nor Dudule, nor Claudie, nor Vernon, nor the 
aging young actor who was said to be bis lover, 

“Then she went into the bedroom,” Claudie was saying. “She 
saw him there, spread out on the bed, all naked, with a little thing 
... no bigger than that,” she said, holding up her pinkie. “And 
she asked, ‘Where do you put that? In the nose?’ ” The three men 
burst out laughing, and Lucie, somewhat sharply, said, “Very 
funny!” She found it flattering to associate with a wellborn woman, 
but the coarse tone Claudie deliberately adopted whenever she 
went out with her inferiors never failed to irritate her. Lulu’s 
efforts to display a distinction equal to her elegance were truly 
pathetic. She turned to Henri. 

“Rueri would be good in the husband’s part,” she whispered, 
indicating the handsome fellow who was sipping Vernon’s sherry 
cobbler through a straw. 

"What husband?” 

“Josette’s.” 

“But you never see him. He dies at the beginning of the play.” 

“I know. But for the movies, your story is much too sad. Brieux 
suggests that you let the husband escape. He’d join the Maquis and 
at the end he’d pardon Josette.” 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “Brieux will film the play I 
wrote or nothing at all.” 

“You aren't going to spit on two million just because they want 
you to bring a dead man b.ack to life!" 

"He pretends to scorn money,” Claudie said. “But what with the 
price of butter nowadays, it certainly comes in handy. Even when 
the Friizes were here, it cost less.” 

“Don't talk like that in front of a resistentialist,” Lucie said. 
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This time, they all laughed together, and Henri smiled with 
them. If they could have heard them, seen him, tlicy would all 
have blamed him together — Lambert as well as Vincent, Volange 
as much as Lachaume, and Paula, Anne, Dubreuilh, and Sama- 
zclle, and even Luc, and that whole anonymous throng of those 
who were expecting something of him. That was precisely why he 
was there, with those people — because he shouldn’t h.ive been. He 
was wrong, radically wrong, without reservations, without excuses. 
What a relief! Sooner or later, you get fed up with constantly ask- 
ing yourself, "Am I right or wrong?” That one evening, at lc.ast, 
he. knew the answer, “I’m wrong, completely wrong.” He had 
made a clean bretik with Dubreuilh, the S.R.L. had disavowed 
him, and most of his old comrades felt a shiver of shame when 
they thought of him. At VEnclume, Lachaume and his friends — 
and how many others throughout Paris, throughout France— were 
ctdling him a traitor. In the wings of Studio 46, machine giins 
were rattling, the Germans were burning a French village, and 
anger and horror were reawakening in slugggish hearts. Every- 
where, hate was flaring. Yes, that ‘was his reward; hate. And there 
Wits no way of overcoming it. Drink. He understood Scriassine; he 
refilled his glass again. 

“That was a courageous thing you did,” Lucie said. 

“What?" 

“Denouncing all those horrors.” 

"If that takes courage, then there are thousands of heroes in 
France," Henri said. “When you attack the Soviet Union now- 
.adays, you don’t run any risk of being shot.” 

She examined Henri, looking slightly perple.xed. “Yes, but you 
more or less established a position for yourself on the left. 
That altair must have compromised it.” 

“But think of the positions I can now find on the rightl” 

“Right, left, those arc outmoded notions,” Dudule said. “What 
people have to be made to understand is that the collaboration of 
capital and labor is necessary for the country’s recovery. You did 
a useful piece of work in disposing of one of the myths opposed to 
their reconciliation.” 

“Don’t congratulate me too soon!” Henri said. 

That was the worst solitude of all: being approved of by 
these people. Eleven-thirty, the night’s most fearful hour. Tlie 
tlieatcr was emptying, all those minds he had held captive for 
three hours rvere being unleashed together, and as one they would 
turn against him. What a massacre! 

“Old man Dubreuilh must be foaming at the mouth,” Claudic 
said with a satisfied look. 

‘Tell me, who’s his wife sleeping with?" Lucie asked. “Because, 
after all, he’s practic;dly an old man.” 

“I don't know," Henri replied. 

“She did me the honor of coming over once,” Lucie said. “What 
a prig! How I hate these women who dress like poor relations 
to show they have a social conscience." 

Anne was a prig; Dudule, who had seen the world, declaimed 
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that Portugal was a paradise; and they all thought that wealth was 
a kind of merit and that they merited their wealth. But since he 
had taken his place beside them of his own *00 will, Henri could 
do nothing but remain silent. 

“’Evening,” Josette said, placing her little sequined purse on 
the table. Slie was wearing her green dress with the generous de- 
colletage. Henri couldn’t understand why, since men’s desire of- 
fended her, she offered herself so generously to their stares. He 
disliked the idea of that tender flesh being as public as a name. 
She sat down beside him at the end of the table, and he asked, 
“Did it go well? No booing?” 

"Oh, for you, it’s a triumph,” she replied. 

On the whole, the critics hadn’t treated her too badly — a debut, 
like so many others. With those looks and a little patience, she 
bad every chance of making an honorable career for herself. And 
yet, she was disappointed. Her face suddenly came alive. “Did 
you see? At that table back there . . . Felicia Lopez. She’s 
really beautiful!” 

“What she has are very beautiful jewels,” Lucie corrected. 

“She’s beautiful!” 

“My dear,” Lucie said, giving her a tight-lipped smile, “Never 
say in front of a man that another woman is beautiful. Because 
he might possibly imagine that you’re less so. And you can rest 
assured that no other woman would ever be silly enough to return 
the compliment.” 

“Josette can allow herself to be frank,” Henri said. “She has 
nothing to worry about.” 

“With you, maybe,” Lucie said in a slightly contemptuous voice. 
“But there are others who wouldn’t enjoy having that mournful 
face in front of them. Give her a drinL A pretty woman ought 
to be gay.” 

“I don’t want to drink,” Josette said. Her voice cracked. “I’ve 
got a pimple in the corner of my mouth; I’m sure it’s from my 
liver. I’ll have a Vichy.” 

“What a generation!” Lugie said, shnigging her shoulders. 

“The good thing about drinking,” Henri said, “is that you end 
up by getting drunk.” 

“You aren't drunk, are you?” Josette asked anxiously. 

“Oh, getting drunk on champagne is a herculean task,” he re- 
plied, reaching for the bottle. 

She stopped his arm. “Good. Because I’ve got something to tell 
you,” She hesitated. “But promise me first you won’t get angry.” 

He laughed. "I really can’t promise without knowing what it’s 
all about.” 

She looked at him impatiently. “Then you don’t love me any 
more.” 

"Go ahead.” 

“Well, I was interviewed by L’Eve modernc the other 
night . . .” 

“And what did you tell them?” 

“I said we were engaged. Oh, it wasn’t at all to for; v^t 
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marry me,” she added quickly. “We’ll announce our breakup 
whenever you like. But we're seen together all the time, and being 
engaged . . . well, it makes it look better, you understand.” 

From her glittering purse, she pulled out a magazine page and 
unfolded it with a satisfied air. “For once, they wrote something 
nice." 

“Let’s see,” Henri said. He murmured, “I look pretty good!” 

Josette was sitting next to Henri behind two champagne glasses; 
she was wearing a very low-cut dress, and they were both Itiugh- 
ing. “Exactly the svay we are right now,” he thought, annoyed. 
“And from this it’s only a sliort step to imagining that I spend my 
nights swilling champagne, that I’ve sold out to America. 
They won't waste much time faking that step.”^ And yet, he had 
no real liking for all that inane glitter. He frequented the fash- 
ionable places to make Josette happy, but for him it didn’t count; 
those moments remained marginal to his real life. He continued 
staring at the picture. “But the fact of the matter is that it's I, and 
that I'm here.” 

“Are you angry?" Josette asked. “You promised not to get 
angry." 

“No, I’m not the least bit angry,” he replied. And then be 
thought decisively, "Let them all go to hell!” He owed no one 
anything, and yet he was blaming himself for everything. Was 
that what real freedom meant? 

“Let’s d.ance,” he said. 

When they got out on the dance floor, crowded with men in 
dinner jackets and women in low-cut gowns, Josette asked, 
"Docs it really bother you when I look sad?” 

‘‘What bothers me is your being sad.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “It isn’t your fault.” 

“Nevertheless, it bothers me. There’s no reason for your be- 
'“ing s.id, you know. Your reviews were excellent, there’s no doubt 
in my mind that you’ll get other parts . . .” 

"Yes. It’s stupid. It’s bec.ause I’m stupid. 1 thought that the d.ay 
after the opening everything would .suddenly be changed; for ex- 
ample, that Mother wouldn't dare speak to me any more the way 
she does. And I thought that, inside. I’d feel all different.” 

“After you’ve done a lot of acting, wheri you're sure of your 
talent, then everything will seem different to you.” 

“No. What I imagined . . .” She hesitated. “Well, it was like 
magic.” She was touching when she tried to dress up her uncertain 
thoughts in words. “When someone falls in love with you, really 
in love, it’s just like magic. Everything changes. I thought it 
would be like that after the opening.” 

“You told me once that no one had ever been in love wjth you?” 

She blushed. “Oh, just once. It happened once, when I was very 
young. I’d just gotten out of boarding school. I don’t even renicm- 
ber it any more.” 

“But it seems you do remember it,” Henri said tenderly. “Who 
was he?” 

“A young man. But he left. He left for America. I’ve forgot- 
ten him. It’s an old story.” 
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“And we two?” Henri asked. “Isn’t there just a little bit of 

magic in it?" ' - 

Slie looked at him, vaguely reproachful. ‘ Oh, you re nice; you 
tell me nice things. But it isn’t love unto death.” 

“Neither was it with the young man,” Henri said, “since 
he left.” There was a note of annoyance in his voice. 

“Oh, don’t keep harping on that stoiy,” Josette said in an ir- 
ritated voice which was new to Henri. “He left because there 
was nothing else he could do." _ 

“But he didn’t die of it, did he?” 

“What do you know about it?” she said. 

“E.\cuse me, my dear," he said, surprised by her violence. “Is 


he dead?” 

"He’s dead. He died in America. Are you happy now?” 

"I didn’t know. Don’t get angry,” Henri murmured, leading her 
back to the tabic. Was she capable then, after ten years, of still 
having such poignant memories? Unhappily, he asked himself, 
“Is she capable of loving more than she loves me? Well, so much 
the better if she doesn’t love me. That way 1 have no responsibili- 
ties; I’m not at fault.” He drank several glasses of champagne, 
one after the other. Suddenly, all the objects around him began 
chattering. Those messages which they emitted with disconcerting 
speed, and which he alone could understand, were fascinating. 
Unfortunately, he immediately forgot them. That wooden stick 
laid negligently across one of the glasses — he no longer remem- 
bered its significance. And the chandelier, that enormous crystal 
chandelier, what did it represent? The bird poised on Lucie’s head 
was a tombstone; dead, stuffed, it was its own funeral monument 
— like Louis. And why hadn’t Louis disguised himself as a bird? 
The truth was that they were all disguised animals. From time to 
time a little electric shock would occur in their brains, and then 
words would begin pouring from their mouths. 

“Look,” he said to Josette. “They’ve all been turned into men — 
the chimpanzee, the poodle, the ostrich, the seal, the giraffe. And 
they’re all speaking, they’re speaking but no one understands what 
the others are saying. You see? You don’t understand me. The 
two of us, too, we don’t belong to the same species.” 

“No, I don’t understand,” Josette said. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter," he said indulgently, “It doesn’t matter 
in the least.” He got up. “Let’s dance.” 

"What’s wrong with you? You’re stepping on my gown. Have 
you had too much to drink?” 

“Never too mucli,” he replied. “Don’t you really want a drink? 
It makes you feel so good. It makes you feel you can do anything 
you want to — beat up Dudule or kiss your mother . . .” 

_ “Now really, you’re not going to kiss Mother? What’s gotten 
into you? I’ve never seen you like this.” 


"You’ll see me,” he said. A lot of memories were dancing capri- 
ciously in his head, and he suddenly remembered something Lam- 
. ben had said. "You see,” he said solemnly, “I’m integrating evil!” 
What in the world are you talking about? Let’s sit down ” 

“No, let’s dance.” 
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They danced, sat down, danced again. Little by Httle, Josette 
cheered up. “Look at that tall fellow who just came in. It's Claude 
Sylvere!” she said in a dazzled voice. “This night club is really 
swell. We’ll come back again." - 

“Yes, it’s swell,” Henri said. / 

He looked around him in surprise. What in hell was he doing 
there? The objects had suddenly grown silent; he was sleepy and 
there was a lump in his stomach. That must be what they call 
debauchery. At least you escaped. With a little luck and a lot 
of whisky, you could escape for at least one night, as Scriassine, 
who knew about such things, would say. And it worked with cham- 
pagne, too. You forgot your wrongs and your rights, forgot hate, 
forgot everything. 

“It’s swell,” Henri repeated. “And besides, as they say, we're not 
having fun just to have fun, are we? We’ll come back, my dear. 
We’ll come back,” 
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I’ve got to try alone.” She looked me in the face - and said 
solemnly, “I’ve discovered solitude.’’ 

“You’re not in love with Henri any more?” 

“I am, but 1 love him as a free woman.” She threw her cigarette 
in tlu empty fireplace. “His reaction was curious.” 

“He realized that you had changed?” 

"Naturally. He isn’t stupid.” 

“No, he isn’t,” 

I did feel stupid. I looked at Paula questionin^y. 

"First of all, when he returned, 1 didn’t get in touch with him,” 
she said in a satisfied voice. “I waited for him to call — which he 
did almost immediately.” She communed with herself for a second, 
“r was wearing my beautiful suit, and I opened the door for him 
very calmly. Immediately, his face changed; 1 could feel he was 
quite agitated. He pressed his forehead against the windowpane, 
turning his back to me to hide his face while I talked to 
him calmly about us, about myself. And then he looked at me 
very strangely. And I knew he had come to the decision to put me 
to the test." 

“Why should you be put to the test?” 

“For a moment he was on the verge of suggesting that we live 
together again. And then he took hold of himself. He wants to be 
sure of me. And he has the right to doubt, I haven’t been very easy 
to get along with these past two years.” 

“And then?” 

“He explained to me very seriously that he’s in love with the lit- 
tle Josette.” She burst out laughing. “Can you imagine that?” 

I hesitated. “He’s been having an affair with her, hasn’t he?” 

“Of course. But he didn’t have to come and tell me he loved her. 
If he really loved her, he certainly wouldn’t have told me. He was 
watching for my reaction, you see. But I had won in advance, since 
all I need is myself.” 

“I see,” I said, gathering all my courage into a broad, trusting 
smile. 

“The funniest thing about it,” she said cheerfully, “is that at the 
same time he was flirting outrageously. He doesn’t want me to be a 
burden on him, but if I stopped loving him I believe he’d be ca- 
pable of killing me. For instance, he spoke to me about the Musee 
Grevin,” 

“In connection with what?” 

“Just like that, out of a blue sky. It seems some member of the 
Academic — Mnuriac or Duhamcl — is going to have his statue in 
the museum. You can imagine how little Henri cares about that! 
Actually, it was an allusion to that famous afternoon when he fell 
in love with me. He wants me to remember it.” 

“It’s rather involved.” I said. 

“Not at all,” she said. “It’s naive. Besides, there’s only one very 
simple thing to be done. The opening’s in four days; I’ll have a talk 
with loscttc.” 

“^Vhat arc you going to tell her?” I asked with a feeling oi 
anxiety. 

“Oh, everything and nothing. I want to win her over,” Paula 
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“That suits me perfectly. See you then.” 

For the first time in years, Paula was in street clothes \vhen she 
opened the door to me. She was wearing a gray worsted suit of tlie 
very latest style and a black blouse; her hair was swept upward and 
a row of bangs covered her forehead; she had plucked her eye- 
brows; her face h.ad thickened, and her cheeks were slightly 
blotched. 

- “How are you?” she said affectionately. “Did you have a nice 
vacation?” 

“Excellent. And you? Did you have a good time?” 

“It was delightful,” she replied in a voice that seemed to 
me charged with undertones. She scnitinized me with a look 
at once embarrassed and provocative. “Don’t you find me 
changed?" 

“You seem to be in excellent shape,” I replied. “And that’s 
a very lovely tailored suit you have on.” 

“Claudic gave it to me. It's from Balmain.” 

There was nothing you could say against the refined ait of that 
suit, nor against those elegant pumps. Perhaps it was only that 1 
wasn’t accustomed to her nesv style, but Paula seemed more bi- 
zarre to me than in the old-fashioned outfits she used to create for 
herself. She sat down, aossed her legs, lit a cigarette. “You 
know,” she said with a little laugh, “I’m a new woman.” 

1 didn’t know quite what to say and asked inanely, “Claudie’s in- 
fluence?” 

"Claudie was only an excuse. Although, mind you, she's a very 
remarkable person,” Paula said. She mused for a moment. "People 
are much more interesting than I used to think. As soon as you 
-.."Stop keeping them at a distance, they ask for nothing more than to 
nice.” She examined me critically. “You ought to go out more 

ten,” 

“hfaybe,” I said irresolutely. “WTio was down there?" 

, “Oh, cveiybody!” she replied in a radiant voice, 

“Arc you going lo start a salon, too?” 

She laughed. "You think I wouldn’t be capable of it?" 

“On the contrary.” 

She raised her eycbrow.s. “On the contrary?” There was a brief 
silence, and then she said curtly, “In any case, I have something 
else on my mind right now.” 

“What?” 

“I'm writing.” 

“Good!” I said, loading my voice with enthusiasm. 

“I never could imagine myself a writer,” she said with a smile. 
“But at the chateau they all told me it was a crime to let so much 
talent go to waste.” 

“And what arc you writing?” I asked. 

“You can call it what you like — short stories or poems. It can’t 
be classified.” 

‘pid you show your work to Henri?” 

“Of course not. I told him I was writing, but I've shown him 
nothing.” She shrugged her shoulders. “I’m sure he’d be upset. He’s 
never tried to create new forms. Besides, the experiment I’m trying 
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’vc- got to try alone.” She looked me in the face and said 
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she said in a satisfied voice. “I waited for him to call — which he 
did almost immediately." She communed with herself for a second. 

“I was wearing my beautiful suit, and I opened the door for him 
very calmly. Immediately, his face changed; 1 could feel he was 
quite agitated. He pressed his forehead against the windowpane, 
turning his back to me to hide his face while I talked to 
him calmly about us, about myself. And then he looked at me 
very strangely. And I knew he had come to the decision to put me 
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“Why should you be put to the test?” 

“For a moment he was on the verge of suggesting that we live 
together again. And then he took hold of himself. He wants to be 
sure of me. And he has the right to doubt. I haven’t been very easy 
to get along with these past two years.” 

“And then?” 

“He explained to me very seriously that he’s in love with the lit- 
tle Josette.” She burst out laughing. “Can you imagine that?” 

1 hesitated. “He’s been having an affair with her, hasn’t he?” 

“Of course. But he didn’t have to come and tell me he loved her. 
If he really loved her, he certainly wouldn’t have fold me. He was 
watching for my reaction, you see. But I had won in advance, since 
all I need is myself.” 

“I sec,” I said, gathering all my courage into a broad, trusting 
smile. 

“The funniest thing about it,” she said cheerfully, “is that at the 
same time he was flirting outrageously. He doesn’t want me to be a 
burden on him, but if I stopped loving him I believe he’d be ca- 
pable of killing me. For instance, he spoke to me about the Musee 
Grdvin.” 

“In connection with what?" 

“Just like that, out of a blue sky. It seems some member of the 
Academic — Mauriac or Duhamcl — is going to have his statue in 
the museum. You can imagine how little Henri cares about that! 
Actually, it was an allusion to that famous afternoon when he fell 
in love with me. He wants me to remember it.” 

“It’s r.aihcr involved,” I said. 

"Not at all,” she said. “It’s naive. Besides, there’s only one very 
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said, laughing lightly. She got up- “You really don’t feel like going 
to the exhibition?” 

“I’ni afraid I haven’t the time.” 

She stuck a black beret on her head and slipped on a pair of. 
gloves. “Honestly, how do you think I look?” 

It was no longer from inside myself, but from her face, that I 
took my answersr“You arc perfect!” I replied with conviction. 

“Wc’ll see each other Thursday, at the opening,” she said. “Are 
you coming to the party?” 

“Of course.” 

I went downstairs with her. Her way of walking had changed, 
too. She went straight ahead with assurance, but it was the as- 
surance of a sleepwalker. 

Three days before the opening, Robert and T went to a rehearsal 
of The Survivors. Both of us were gripped by it. 1 like all of Henri’s 
books; they move me deeply and personally. But I felt that never 
before had he done anything as good ns that play. It was 
something new for him, that verbal violence, that lyricism both 
comic and gloomy at the same time. And then, this time there was 
no separation of plot and ideas. V'on had only to p.ay attention to 
the tale and the meaning of the play came clear to you. And as 
that remarkable meaning was welded to a strange and convincing 
story, it had the richness of re.ality. “That’s real theater!” Robert 
said. I hoped that all tho.se who went to see it would react the same 
way we did. Only this drama, woven from both farce and tragedy, 
had the flavor of raw meat, which ran the risk of shocking them. 
When the curtain went up, the night of the opening, I felt 
extremely worried. Little Josette was plainly lacking in ability, but 
she held up well when people began' making a row. After the first 
act, the applause was enormous. And it was even greater at the 
' end. It was a real triumph. Really, in the life of a writer who isn't 
^00 unlucky, there arc moments of great joy. It must be very mov- 
ing to find out like that, in a flash of applause, that you’ve achieved 
your goal. 

When 1 entered the restaurant. I felt a great surge of feeling for 
Henri. True simplicity is so rare! A!! around him, everything rang 
false — the smiles, the voices, the words — while he was being him- 
self, e.xactly the same as alw.ays. He looked happy, he was a little 
, embarm.ssed, and I wanted to tell him all kinds of nice things. But 
I shouldn't have waited; after five minutes, my throat was tied in 
knots. It must be said that I had bad liick;.l ran into Lucic Bcl- 
homme at the moment she was saying to Volangc, indicating two 
young Jewish actrc.sses, "It wasn’t crematories the Germans had; 
it was incubators!" I knew the joke, but never had I heard it used 
so pointedly. I was horrified not only by Lucic Belhomme but by 
myself. And I held it against Henri, too. In his play he said some 
very fine things about forgetfulness, but he, too, was rather forget- 
ful. Vincent claimed that Mother Belhomme had had her head 
shaven and that she well de.scrved it. And Volance, what was he 
doing there? I no longer felt like congratulating Henri, ,and I be- 
lieve he fell my constraint. I stayed a short while because of Paula, 
but I felt so ill at case that I drank immoderately. It hardly helped. 
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I recalled the words Lambert had spoken to Nadine and I won- 
dered, “What right have I to insist upon remembering? I did less 
than the others, siifTered less. If they’ve forgotten, if one has to 
forget, then 1, too, have only to forget.” But I chided myself in 
vain; I felt like insulting someone, or weeping. Making up, pardon- 
jng — what hypocritical words! You forget, that’s all. And forget- 
ting the dead isn’t enough. Now we’re forgetting the murders, for- 
getting the murderers. Alt right, I have no right to remember. But 
if tears come to my eyes, that’s something that concerns only 


IJIU. 

Paula had spoken at length with Josette that night; I did not 
know what she had told her. During the following weeks, I felt 
she was avoiding me. She went out, wrote; she was busy and im- 
portant, 1 didn’t worrj' about her very much; I was too busy my- 
self, with too many things. Returning to the house one afternoon, 
•1 found Robert livid with anger. It was the first time in my life I 
had ever seen him beside himself. He had just broken with Henri. 
He told me what had happened in a few crisp sentences and then, 
sharply, he said, “Don’t try to excuse him. He’s inexcusable.” 

I didn’t try' immediately; I was speechless. Fifteen years of 
friendship wiped out in a single hour! Henri would never sit in that 
armchair again, we would no longer hear his cheerful voice. How 
alone Robert would be! And Henri! What a void in his life! No, it 
just couldn’t be final. I found my voice again. 

“It's absurd,” 1 said. “Both of you lost your heads. In a case like 
this.'you could consider Henri politically wrong without withdraw- 
ing your friendship. I’m certain he’s acting in good faith. It isn’t 
easy to have a clear picture of this thing. I must say that if I -had 
to make the decision on my own responsibility, I’d be damned em- 
barrassed.” 

“You seem to believe I kicked Henri out,” Robert said. “I 
wanted nothing more than to .settle things in a friendly way. He’s 
the one who walked out and slammed the door.” 

“Arc you sure you didn’t put him in a position where he would 
cither have to yield or break off?” I asked. “When you asked him 
to make L’Espoir the organ of the S.R.L,, he was convinced that if 
he refused^ he’d have lost your friendship. This time, since he didn’t 
want to yield, he probably preferred bringing it to an end imme- 
. diatcly." 

. “You didn’t witness the scene,” Robert said. “He flaunted his ill 
will from the moment he came into the room. I don’t say that a 
conciliation would have been c.asy, but at least an outright break 
could have been avoided. Instead of that, he rejected all my argu- 
ments, refused to discuss the matter with the Committee, went as 
Lir ns to insinuate that I was secretly enrolled in the Communist 
. Party. Do you want me to tell you something? He wanted this 
■■ break.” 


:• “What an idea!" I said. 

!'■ . certainly had nursed re.nl resentments against Robert, but 

be d had them for a long time. Why should he want to break now? 

Robert st.-ired off into space, his face hard, “i embarrass him. 
you understand.” ’ 
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“No, I don’t understand.” I replied. 

“He’s going downhill fast,” Robert said. “You've seen the kind 
of people he goes around with? We’re his had conscience; all he 
wants is to be rid of it.” 

“You’re being unfair!" I said. “I, too, was disgusted the other 
night, but you yourself c.xplaincd to me that having a play 
produced nowadays necessarily entails certain compromises. And 
with Henri, it doesn’t involve very much. He hardly ever secs 
those people. Yes, he's sleeping with josette, but you certainly can 
be sure that it’s not she who’s influencing him." 

“Granted that, in jtself, that party was of no importance,” 
Robert said. “But it’s a sign. Henri is the kind who pampers him- 
self, and he wants to be able to pamper himself in peace and quiet, 
without having to account to anyone.” 

“He pampers himself?” I said, “He spends his time doing things 
that bore him. You’ve often admitted yourself that he's damned 
self-sacrificing.” 

“Yes, when he feels inclined. But the fact is that politics do bore 
him. He isn’t seriously interested in anything but himself.” Robert 
cut me oil with an impatient gesture. “That’s what I hold against 
him most: all he’s thought of in this whole business is what people 
would say about him.” 

“Don’t tell me the e.xistence of the camps leaves him cold," I 
said. 

“It doesn’t leave me cold, cither. That’s not the question,” 
Robert replied. He shrugged his shoulders. “Henri doesn’t 
want people to accuse him of letting himself be intimidated by the 
Communists: he prefers actually to go over into the anti-Commu- 
nist camp. Under those circumstances, it suits him belter to have 
broken with me. He can freely cut the fine figure of a big-hearted 
intellectual, whom the whole right will applauff.” 

“Henri isn’t interc.sfed in pleasing the right,” I said. 

“He wants to please himself, and that will inevitably lead him 
to the right. Because on the left fine figures don’t find many ad- 
mirers.” Robert reached for the telephone. “I’m going to. c.all a 
meeting of the Committee for tomorrow morning.” 

All evening Robert worked on the letter he intended to stibmit 
to the Committee, an angry look on his face. My heart was heasy' 
the morning I unfolded L'Espoir and saw the two letters in which 
he and Henri e.xchangcd insulting repudiations. Nadine, too, was 
dismayed. She still felt a great deal of friendship for Henri, but, on 
the other hand, she couldn't stand seeing her father attacked pub- 
licly. 

“It’s Lambert who pushed Henri into it,” she said to me 
furiously. 

I really would have liked to have understood what had gone on 
in Henri’s head. Robert’s interpretations were too full Of ill will. 
The thing that made him most indignant was that Henri hadn't 
h-ad any confidence in him. But after all, I told myself, he 
had given him a few reasons to be mistnistful. And if he answered 
that by saying that, since that time, Henri could well have wiped 
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the slate clean? That was all very fine, but you can’t forget the past 
at will! And 1 know from experience that you can easily be unjust 
to people whom you aren’t in the habit of judging. 1 myself have 
occasionally had doubts about Robert, doubts based on the fact 
that in small things he has aged a bit. I realize now that if he de- 
cided to remain silent about the camps, it was for solid reasons, 
but I had believed it was out of weakness. So I can understand 
Henri. He, too, admired Robert, blindly, although he knew his im- 
perialistic ways, he always followed him, in everything, even when 
it forced him into doing things that went against the grain. The 
Trarieux affair must have left its mark on him precisely because 
of that. And since Robert had been capable of deceiving him once, 
Henri believed that he had become capable of anything. 

At any rate, it was useless to keep on analyzing the matter; the 
clock could not be turned back. The question now was knowing 
what would become of the S.R.L. Divided, disorganized, without 
a newspaper, it was condemned to wither away rapidly. With 
Lenoir as an intermediary, Lafaurie suggested its fusion with the 
para-Communist groups. Robert replied that he wanted to wait un- 
til after the elections before deciding anything. But I knew he 
wouldn’t go along with them. The discovery of the camps had not 
left him cold, and he didn’t have the least desire to make common 
cause with the Communists. The individual members of the S.R.L. 
were free to join the C.P., but the movement as such would simply 
cease to exist. 

Lenoir was the first to join. He expressed satisfaction that the 
downfall of the S,R.L, had opened his eyes. Many others followed 
his example. It was amazing the number of people whose 
eyes opened in November, after the Communists’ success. Little 
Maric-Angc came one day to ask Robert for an interview. It was 
for L'Enchnne. 

“But .since when are you a Communist?” I asked. 

“Since 1 realized you’ve got . to take sides,” she replied, looking 
' me over with an air of weary superiority. 

Robert refused to be interviewed by her. He was annoyed by all 
those conversions going on around him. And despite his bitter- 
ness against Henri, Lachaume’s article sickened him. When Lenoir 


. returned to the charge, he listened to him impatiently. 

"il’s the finest answer the Communists could give to that filthy 
campign— their success in the elections,” Lenoir said enthu- 
siaslically. “Perron and his clique weren’t able to change a single 
X vote.” He looked at Robert engagingly. "Right now, the S.R.L. 

would follow you to a man if you spoke up for the fusion we were 
, talking abonfthe other day.” 

The S.R.L. is dead, Robert replied. “And I’m through with 
politics,” 

c now, Lenoir said. He smiled. “The members of the 

■ ►.S.K.L. arc still alive. All that’s needed to rally them is a single 
word from you.” 

■■V , ■'> 'wy*-' no intention of speaking it,” Robert said. “Even before 
nflair of the camps, 1 didn’t sec eye to eye with the Conimu- 
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lently, in a voice that suddenly reminded me of Nadine’s. “Tliat 
letter is revoltingly hypocritical! Just reread it once. 'Try not to 
think of me anv more.’ Why doe.sn't he simply say ‘don't think of 
me any more’? He’s giving himself away. He wants me to torture 
myself trydng, but not to succeed. And at the same time, instead of 
tritely calling me ‘Dear Paula,’ he writes ‘Paula.’ ” Her voice wa- 
vered in pronouncing her name. 

“He was afraid ‘Dear’ might seem hypocritical to you." 

“Not at all. You know perfectly well that in love, during 
the most passionate moments, you say only the name. He wanted 
to make me hear his bedroom voice, you understand." 

“But why?" I asked. 

“That’s just what I came here to ask you," she replied, looking 
at me accusingly. She turned her eyes away. " ‘We're only hurting 
each oilier.' That’s the last straw! He claims I'm tormenting liimr’ 

“I imagine he’s sufTcring from making you suffer." 

"And he thought this letter was going to make me happy? Come, 
come! He isn’t that stupid.” 

There was a silence, and then I asked, “What’s your im- 
pression?" 

"It’s not clc.ar to me," she replied. “Not clear at all. 1 never 
imagined he could be so sadistic." With a look of c.xhaustion, she 
passed her hands over her checks. “I felt as if I had almo.st won. 
He became confiding and friendly again. More than once, 1 felt 
he was about to tell me the test was over. And then, the other day, 
I must have made a wrong move.” 

“What happened?” 

“The papers had announced his engagement to Josettc. Nat- 
ur.ally, 1 didn’t believe it for a minute. After all, how could he 
marry Josette, since I’m his wife? I realized immediately it was 
part of the test. He came and admitted to me it w.as all a lie.” 

“Yes?” 

“That’s what I said, didn’t I! Are you starting to nii.stnist me,- 
too?” 

“1 simply said ‘yes.’ It wasn’t a question.” 

“What you said was “I’cs?’ Oh, let it go ... He came over. I 
fried c.xplaining to him that he could put an end to the comedy, 
that nothing that could happen to him in this world from now on 
could possibly touch me, that I loved him with complete abnega- 
tion. I don't know whether I was clumsy about it or whether he’s 
crazy, but he misunderstood every word I spoke. If was horrible." 

There was a long silence, and then I asked cautiously, “But what 
do you think he really wants of you?" 

She examined me suspiciously. “Listen,” she said, “what kind of 
a game .arc you playing?” 

“I’m not pl.aying any game.” 

‘'You're asking stupid questions.” 

After .another silence, she rc.sumcd, “You know perfectly well 
what he wants. He wants me to give him cverj'thing and ask for 
nothing. It’s simple. What I don’t know is whether he wrote th.’ii 
letter because he believes I still require his love, or because he’s 
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fraid I’ll deny him mine. The first case would be a continuation 
if the comedy. The second ...” 

**T"hc second?*^ , 

"Would be pure vengcfulness,” she said dwUy. Again her eyes 
ell upon me, hesitant, mistrustful, and yet insistent. “Youve got 
0 help me." 

“How?” 

“You’ve got to speak to Henri and convince him. 

“But Paula, you know very well Robert and 1 have just broken 

with Henri." , . , „ 

“I know," she replied vaguely. “But you see him anyhow. 

“Of course not.” 

She hesitated. “All right, let’s say you don't. At any rate, you 
could go to see him. He wouldn’t throw you down the stairs.” 

“He’d believe it was you who sent me, and my words would 
carry no weight.” 

“Arc you or aren’t you my friend?” 

“Of course I am!” 

She looked defeated. And then, suddenly, her face slackened and 
she melted into tears. “I’m beginning to doubt everything,” 
she said. 

“Paula, I’m your friend," I said, 

“Then go speak to him," she said. ‘Tell him I can’t take 
any more, that I’ve had enough. Maybe I’ve been wrong at times, 
but he’s been torturing me too long. Tel! him to stop!” 

“Supposing I do it," I said. “Will you believe me when I tell you 
what Henri’s said?" 

She got up, wiped her eyes, arranged her kerchief. “I’ll believe 
you if you tell me the truth," she replied, walking to the door. 

I knew that speaking to Henri would be completely u.'se’ess; as 
for Paula, all friendly conversation would henceforth be futile. The 
only thing to do would have been to lay her dovm on my couch 
and start treating her. Fortunately, v/e arc not allowed to treat 
someone we know intimately; I would have felt as if I were abu',.- 
ing a confidence. 1 was relieved, in a cov/ardly way, vvhen she re- 
fused to answer the telephone and when she replied to my two let- 
tens with a laconic, “Excuse me, I need to be alone. I’ll get in touch 
with you when I want to see you.” 

Tlic winter continued to drag on; Nadine had become very on- 
. stable since her break with Lambert; except for Vincent, she 
, slopped seeing anyone. She pave up journalism, confined herxif 
; to her work at VisHancc. Robert read enormously, often took me 
' to the movies, and spent hours listening to music. He began buyin;' 

records like mad. Whenever he becomes involved that way in a 
", new prcocaipation, it means his work isn't going v/cH, 

One morning, while we were having breakfast and thumbing 
; through the newspapers, 1 ran across an article by I.eno:r, ft v/a? 
: the first time he had written for a Communist paper, ' he fa’ 
;V' it on with a vengeance. Mercilessly, he took all hi', o! 

I -ii executed them methodically. Robert was the least • • 

the other hand, he let loose full blast at Henri. 
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.“Look at this,” I said. 

Robert read if and threw the paper aside. “You’ve got to give 
Henri a lot of credit for not becoming anti-Conimuni.st.” 

“I told you he’d hold up under it!” 

'They must really be wrangling on the paper,” Robert said. 
“You get the definite feeling from Samazelle’s articles that he’d 
like nothing more than to slip over to the right. Trarieux, too, of 
course. And Lambert is more than doubtful.” 

“Oh, Henri isn’t having an easy time of it!” I said, I smiled. 
“When you come right down to it, he’s more or less in the same 
position as you: both of you are at odds with the whole world.” 

“It must bother him more than me,” Robert said. His voice 
sounded almost benevolent; I had the impression that his bitter- 
ness against Henri was beginning to dissipate itself. 

“I’ll never understand why he broke with you that way,” I said. 
“I’m sure he’s sorry about it now.” 

“I’ve thought about it often,” Robert said. “At first, I reproached 
him for worrying too much about himself in that business. But 
now I’m beginning to think he wasn’t so wrong. In effect, we had 
to decide what can and what should be the role of an intellectual 
today. To remain silent was to choose a very pessimistic solution. 
At his age. it’s only natural that he demurred.” 

“The paradox is that Henri was far less anxious than you to play 
a political role,” I said. 

“Maybe he understood that there were other questions in- 
volved,” Robert replied. 

."For example?”. 

Robert hesitated. “Do you want to know what I really think?” 

“Naturally.” 

“An intellectual no longer has any role to play.” 

• “What do you mean? He can still write, can’t he?” 

“Oh, j'ou can amuse yourself stringing words together like you 
;i string pearls — bein^ very careful not to say anjihing. But 
even that’s dangerous.” 

“But look here,” I said, “in your book you defend literature.” 

“I hope that what I said will one day come true again,” Robert 
replied. "For the moment, I really believe the best thing we can do 
is to make people forget us.” 

“You’re not going to stop writing?” I asked. 

“Yes. When I finish this book, I will not write again.” 

“But why?” 

“Why do I write?” Robert said. “Because man doesn’t live by 
bread alone and, because I believe in the need for that added ele- 
ment. 1 write in order to capture all the things action ignores — the 
truths of the moment, the individual, the immediate. Up to now, 
I thought that that task went hand in hand with the revolution. 
But no: it hinders it. Right now all literature that aspires to give 
man something besides bread is exploited to prove that he can vet)' 
well do without bread.” 

“You’ve always avoided that misunderstanding,” I said. 

“But things have changed,” Robert said. “You .see, tod 
the revolution is in the hands of the Communists and of the 
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1 otrt is r.o Jmesr any rlaae fer the values we used to de- 
fend. ?da>be one cev we*:l and them again: let us hope so. But if 
•pe rarhr.-aJy insist on maintaining them rich: now, we serve the 
cause of the counterrevolction." 


I don't want to believe that.*’ I said. "The taste for truth, 
respeet for the individual — things lilte that certainly aren’t 
noainns." 

"V.nen I refused to speak out against the labor camps, it was be- 
cause the truth seemed noxious to me,” Ro’oen said. 

"That v.ns a special case." 

“A special case identical with hundreds of others. No,” he said, 
"ci'mer ;.cu speak the truth or you don't. If \’ou can’t make up your 
mind to speal: it alwaj-s. the best thing is to remain silent and not 
interfere.” 


For a moment I studied Robert "Do you know what I think? 
Yen r.ill belies’e it was right to keep silent about the Rus- 
sian camps, but inward'}’ you're paying heavily for it. And when 
it comes to sacrinces. you're the same as I am; we don’t like them; 
they malse us feel guilty. It's to punish yourself that you’re giving 
up v.-ri!ing.” 

Ro'oert smiled. “Let's say. rather, that in sacrificing certain 
things — essentially, what you would call my duties as an intel- 
lectual — I became aware of how vain they were. Do you remem- 
ber the Christmas Eve party in ’44?” he asked. "Somebody was 
saying that there might come a day when literature would lose its 
rights. Well, it's cornel And it isn't through any lack of readers. 
But the books I could offer them would be either harmful 


or meaningless.” 

I hesitated. “There's something that doesn’t ring true in what 
you’re savin c.” 

”T.Miat?” 

"If the old values really seemed so futile to you, youd go along 
wrJi the Communists.” , . , . 

Ro'oert nodded. "You're right; something doesn't ring true. And 
Til tell you what it is: FiTj too old.” 

"'Vk'hai's your age got to do vdth it?” 

"I realize only too well that many of the things I once set Store 
’ey arc no longer important; I'm being led to wmnt a future 
s-er;,' different from the one I used to imagine. Only I can t cirnnye 
myself, and therefore I see no place for myself in that ^turc. 

"In other words, vou’rc hoping for the triiimph of i’ 

kno'P’ing that you'd never be able to live in a Comninni.'-t wo 

“Vcs. that’s about it. I’ll talk to_ you of it 
fx'o’R’ I’m goinc to write about it. It will 1’^^, 
my bo-ok,” 

“.*\n j when the book is finished, wh.al ar 
-thent” 1 as’k'cd. 

_"2’!1 do the same as cveiybody else. Then 
billion men who don’t write.” ^ . 

I didn’t want to worr}’ too much about i .j; . 

S.R.L ,’5 failure to ccl out of his s>'stcni- “ ... • ■ ^ 


’•''ng to GO 


'■•rlf 
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crisis; he would soon be back on his feet. But I must admit I didn't 
like that idea: do the same thing as evcrv'one else. Eating to live, 
living to cat — that had been the nightmare of my adolescence. If 
it meant going back to that, it would be just as well to turn on the 
gas at once. But 1 suppose everyone thinks of things like that: let’s 
turn on the gas at once. And you don’t turn it on. 

I felt rather depressed during the days that followed and didn’t 
feel like seeing anyone. I was very much surprised when one 
morning a messenger put an enormous bunch of red roses in my 
arms. Pinned to the tissue paper was a short note from Paula. 
“Light! the misunderstanding has been dispelled! I am happy and 
I send you roses. See you this afternoon, at my place." 

I said to Robert, “It’s not getting any better,” 

“There was no misunderstanding?” 

“None.” 

He repeated what he had already told me several times: "You 
ought to take her to sec Mardrus.” 

“It won’t be easy to talk her into it.” 

I wasn’t her doctor, but neither was I her friend as I climbed 
the stainvay to her apartment, my mouth filled with lies and a 
professional look lurking in the depths of my eyes. The smile I 
contrived as I knocked at her door seemed to me a betrayal, and I 
was all the more ashamed when P.aula greeted me with an unac- 
customed gesture: she kissed me. She was wearing one of her long, 
ageless gowns: she had stuck a red rose in her loose-hanging hair, 
another over her heart. TIic apartment was full of flowers. 

“How nice you arc to come!" Paula said, “^'ou’rc always 
so nice. I really don’t deserve it; I was horrid with you. I’d com- 
pletely lost control of myself,” she added apologetically. 

“It’s I who should be thanking you; those were glorious roses 
you sent me.” 

“Oh, it's a great day!" Paula said. "I wanted so much to have 
. you join in the celebration.” She smiled happily at me. “I’m 
' expecting Henri any minute. It’s starting all over again.” 

It was starting all over again? 1 doubted it very much. Rather, 
I imagined that Henri had decided to pay her this visit out of pity. 
In any ca.se. 1 did not want to sec him. I look a step toward the 
door. “I told you we’d broken with Henri. He’d be furious if he 
found me here. I’ll come back tomorrow.” 

“Please! Don’t go!” she said. 

There was such a look of panic in her eyes that I threw 
my purse and gloves on the couch. Too bad, I told myself. I’d have 
to stay. With long, silken strides, Paula walked to the kitchen and 
returned carrying a tray on which there were two glasses and a 
bottle of champagne. "We’ll drink to the future.” 

TIic cork popped, and after filling the glasses w'e clinked them 
together. 

“What's happened?” I asked. 

“I must really be stupid," Paula said cheerfully. "Tve had all the 
clues in my hand for God knows how long. And it was only last 
nighty that the pieces of the puzzle finally fell into place. I svasn’l 
sleeping, but my eyes were closed, and then suddenly I saw it. 
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opening, the withering look he gave me when I was talking to 
Voiangc? It’s as simple as two and two. From there on it all fits 
together perfectly.” 

“Is that what you told him in your special delivery' letter?” 

“Yes. Now he knows everything.” 

“Did he answer you?” 

“Why should he? He’ll come; he knows Fm waiting for him." 

I remained silent. Deep within herself, Paula knew he wouldn't 
come; that was why she had pleaded with me to stay. -At some 
point, she would have to admit to herself that he hadn't come, and 
then she would break down. My only hope was that Henri had 
understood she was going mad and that he would stop in to see 
her out of pity. In the meantime, I could find nothing to .say. She 
stared at the door with a persistence I found intolerable; the fra- 
grance of the roses seemed to me a mortuary fragrance. 

"Are you still writing?” 1 asked. 

“Yes.” 

"You promised to show me something,” I said, struck by a sud- 
den inspiration. “And you never have, you know.” 

“Are you really interested?” 

“Of course.” 

She walked over to her desk and took out a sheaf of blue paper 
covered with round handwriting. She put it on my knees. She had 
always made mistakes in spelling, hut never in such grc.at number. 
1 read over one of the sheets: it gave me something to do. but 
Paula continued staring at the door. 

“I can’t read your writing very well," I said. “Would you mind 
very much re.ading it aloud?” 

“As you like," Paula replied. 

I lit a cigarette. At Ic.ast. while she was reading, I knew what 
sounds were forming in her throat. Although 1 hadn't been e.xpcct- 
ing much. 1 was nevertheless surprised: it was dev.astating. In the 
rmiddle of a sentence, the downstairs bell rang. Paula got up. ’*You 
sec!” she said triumphantly. She prc.sscd the button that controlled 
the opening of the door. With an ecstatic look on her face, she 
remained standing. 

“Special delivery." 

“Thank you," 

The man closed the door and she handed me the blue envelope. 

• “Open it. Read it to me." 

She sat down on the couch; her checks and lips had become ri- 
olet. 

“Paula: There never was any misunderstanding. We’ll be 
friends when you've .accepted the fact that our love is dead. In 
the meantime, don’t write me any more. Until then.” 

She threw herself full length on the couch with such violence 
that^ the petals of one of the roses on the mantel dropped off. “1 , 
don't undcnstand." she moaned. "I don’t understand anjihing any 
more.” She was sobbing, her face hidden in the mshions, and I 
began saying meaningless words to her, for no other reason than 
to hear the purr of my voice. “You’ll get well, you’ve got to (xt 
W'ell. Los’c isn’t everything . . And I knew very well that in het 
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place I would never want to^Ect well and burj' my love with my 
own hands. 


I had just returned from St. Marlin, where I had spent the week- 
end, when I got her special delivery letter. “The dinner will lake 
place tomorrow night at eight." I picked up the telephone. Paula’s 
voice ,'cemed icy. 

“Oh, it’s you. Why are you calling?” 

"I just wanted to tell you it's all right for tomorrov.' night.” 

“Naturally, it’s all right,” she said, and hung up. 

Although I was anticipating a diflicult evening, I was, never- 
theless, shocked when Paula opened the door; never had I seen 
her face without make-up. She was wearing an old skirt and an old 
gray sweater; her hair was drawn back in a severe bun. On the ta- 
ble, to which she had added extensions and which stretched from 
one wall of the room to the other, she had set twelve plates and 
as many glasses. Simpering, she held out her hand and greeted me 
with, “Did you come to offer me your condolences or your con- 
gratulations?" 

“In connection with what?” 

“My breaking off with my lover.” 

I didn’t answer, and, looking over my shoulder at the empty cor- 
ridor, she asked, “Where are they?” 

“Who?’’ 

“The others.” 

“Which others?’’ 

“Oh! I thought there were many more of you,” she said uncer- 
tainly, closing the door. She looked at the table. “What would you 
like to cat?" 

"Anything at all. Whatever you have.” 

‘The thing is I have nothing,” she said. "Except maybe some 
noodles?” 

"Pm not really hungry,” I said hastily. 

“I c.an let you have some noodles without ruining anyone, she 
said ominously. 

"No, really. 1 often p.-iss up dinner." 

T sal down, unable to take my eyes from that banquet table. 
Paula, too, had sat down; she was studying me in silence. In her 
eyes. I h.ad previously seen reproach, su.-:picion. impatience; but 
today, there was no mistaking it: black, cold and hard, it vas 


*''’Uorccd myself to speak. “V.’ho were you expecting?" I asked. 

• “All of you!" She shniggcd her shoulders. "I must have fo.-got- 
ten to send the invit.ations." 

“All? Who do vou mean?" I asked. 

“You know perfectly well,” she replied. “You, Hcnn, Volange, 
Claudie. Lucie. Robert, Nadine — the whole conspiracy.” 
“Conspiracy?" 

“Don’t play the innocent.” ‘he sahi in n hard voice. “All of you 
have formed "a con^piracs-. The question I wanted to jg. 
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Paula said with a snicker. The snicker halted abruptly, “I’m no 
fool, you know,’’ 

‘‘Look, you read Henri’s and Robert’s letters in L’Espoir” 

“I read them in the copy of L’Espoir I had in my hands,” 

I examined her for a moment, “Do you mean to say that copy 
was made up purposely for you?” 

“Obviously!" Paula replied. She shrugged her shoulders. “For 
Henri, it was mere child’s play.” 

I remained silent; it would have been senseless to argue 
the point. Again, she attacked. “Then according to you, Nadine 
doesn’t see Henri any more?” 

“No.” 

“She never loved him, did she?” 

“Never,” 

“XVhy did she go to Portugal with him?” 

"You know very well why. She thought it would be fun having 
an affair with him, and, primarily, she wanted to travel.” 

I felt as if I were undergoing a police interrogation; at any mo- 
ment I would be pounced upon and given the third degree. 

"And you let licr go with him, just like that,” Paula said, 

"Since Diego’s death, I’ve always left her free to do as 
she wanted.” 

“You’re a strange woman,” Paula said. “Tlicy talk too much 
about me, and not enough about you.” She refilled my £la.ss. 
“Finish tip the bottle.” 

"Thank you." 

I didn’t see what she was getting at, but I felt more and more 
uneasy. What exactly did she have against me? 

“You haven’t been sleeping with Robert for quite a long time, 
have you?" she tiskcd. 

“A verj' long time.” 

• “And you never had any lovers?” 

“Occasionally ... A few unimportant affairs.” 

“A few unimportant affairs,” Paula repeated slowly. “And arc 
you having one right now. an unimportant affair?’! 

I didn’t quite know why I felt I had to answer her, .as if I were 
hoping the truth would somehow be able to ncutralirc her mad- 
ness. “I'm h.aving a very important affair, in America,” I .said. 
“With a writer. His name is Lewis Brogan . . .” 

I w.as ready to tell her everything, but she cut me off. “Oh, 
America! That’s far away,” she said. “1 mean, in France." 

“I love this -American,” I said. "I’m going back in May to see 
him. Having another affair would be completely unthinkable.” 

“And what does Henri have to say about it?" Paula .asked. 

“What’s Henri pot to do with this?" 

Paula pot up. "Come! Lct’.s put an end to this game," she .said, 
"You know very well that I know you’re sleeping with Henri. I 
want sou to tell me svhen it began.” 

“Look,” I said, “Nadine’s the one who .slept with Henri. Not 
me." 

“\’ou threw her into Henri’s arms to hold hi.m fo 
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realized that for a long time now,” Paula said. “You’re ver>' clever, 
but nevertheless you’ve made mistakes.” 

Paula had taken her purse with her when she got up, and she 
was still playing with the zipper. I couldn’t take my eyes off her 
hands. 1, too, got up. 

“If that's what you think, I’d better leave,” I said. 

“I guessed the truth that night in May of ’45 when you pre- 
tended you’d gotten lost in the crowd.” Paula said. “And then 1 
said to myself I must be raving. What an idiot I was!” 

“You were raving,” I said. “You're raving now.” 

Paula leaned against the door, "Lei’s get it over with,” she said. 
“Did you stage that act to get rid of me, or in my best interests?" 

“Go see a doctor,” I said. "Mardrus or someone else — any doc- 
tor. But go see one and tell him es'crj'thing. He’ll tell you you’re 
raving mad.” 

"You refuse to help me?” Paula said. "Oh, I expected it. Welt, 
it doesn’t matter. I’ll end up by seeing it through without your, 
help.” 

“I can’t help you; you refuse to believe me.” 

For a moment that seemed interminable, she looked deeply into 
my eyes. “You want to go? They're waiting for you?” 

“No one’s waiting for me. But there’s no use in my staying.” 

She stepped away from the door. "Get out! You can tell them 
everything; I liave notiiing to hide.” 

"Believe me. Paula," I said, holding out my hand to her, “you're 
sick. You’ve got to get yourself treated.” 

She took my hand. “Thank you for coming. Good-by.” 
“Good-by," 1 said. 

I wont down the stairs as fast as I could. 

The next day, while we were having coffee after lunch, the bell 
ang. It was Claudio. 

“Excuse me. I know it isn’t very polite to drop in on you like 
ris without any warning.” Her voice w.as troubled and heavy with 
Tiportnnee. ‘Tve come to see you about Paula. 1 have a feeling 
iiat something's wrong." 

“What happened?" 

■ “She was supposed to have lunch at the house. At half-past one, 
he still hadn't conic, I called her up and she answered me with a 
ig guffaw. 1 told her we were going to start lunch and she .shouted, 
itnrl lunch' Go ahead and start lunch!’ And all the time she was 
illghing like a madwoman!" 

Ciaudic's big eyes sp.irklcd with gleeful solicitude. I got up. “We 
lus! go see her,” 1 said. 

“That's what 1 thought. But I didn’t dare go alone,” Claudie 
aid. 

“Well, let’s go together,” 1 said. 

A few minutes later, wc stepped out of Claudio’s car in front of 
aula’s house. Tod.iy the familiar sign, “Furnished Rooms To 
ct,' seemed pregnant with sinister meaning. I rang the bell. The 
oor didn’t open. 1 rang again, this lime insistently. There w.rs a - 
licking of heels in the hall and then Paula appeared. Her hair 
’.as hidden beneath a violet shawl; she began to laugh, "Only t«o 
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of you? She held the door open only a crack and examined us 
With mean-looking eyes. 

“I don’t need you any more, thank you.” 

She slammed the door shut violently, and I heard her shouting 
loudly as she moved away, “What a farce.'” 

Wc stood motionless on the sidewalk. 

“I think wc ought to get in touch with the family,” Claudio said. 
Her eyes no longer sparkled. “In cases like this, it’s the best thing 
to do.” 

"Yes, she has a sister.” I hesitated. “Nevertheless, I’m goinc to 
try to talk to her.-” 

'This time, I pre.ssed the first button and the door opened auto- 
matically. Tile concierge stopped me on the W'ay in. She was a 
frail, discreet little woman who had been cleaning Paula’s apart- 
ment for many years. 

“Arc you going to sec Mademoi.scllc Marcuil?" 

“Yes, she doesn’t seem to be very well.” 

“That’s why I stopped you. I’ve been woro’ing about her,” the 
concierge said. “She hasn’t eaten a thing for at least five days, and 
the people under her told me she paces the room all night long. 
When I clean up for her, .she's all the time mumbling things aloud. 
'That I’m accustomed to, but lately, she’s been acting peculiar." 

“I’m going to try to take her away for a rest.” 

I went up the stairs, Claudic following behind me. It was dark 
on the top landing: in the darkne.ss, something w.is shining— -a 
large white sheet of paper tacked to the door. Written on it, in 
printed letters, w.as ‘The Society Ape.” I knocked, in vain. 

“How awful!” Claudic said. “Maybe she’s killed her.self!” 

I looked through the keyhole. Paula was kneeling in front of 
the fireplace: bundles of paper were .scattered all around her and 
she was throwing them into the fire. I knocked again, loudly. 

“Open up, or I’ll have the door broken in!” 

She got up. opened the door, and pul her hand behind her hack, 

“What do you want from me?" 

SIic knell in front of the fire again. Tears were streaming down 
her cheeks and her nose was dripping. Slic was throwing her man- 
uscripts and her letters into the flames. I placed my hand on her 
.shoulder, and she took it off in horror. 

“Leave me alone!” 

“Paula, you're going to go with me to .sec a doctor right away. 
You arc losing your mind.” 

“Get out! 1 Unosv that you hate me. And I hate you. too. Get 
out!” She stood up and began shouting. “Hoih of you get out!” in 
another moment, she would have begun shrieking. I w.a!l;cd to tlie 
door .'iiul left wiili Claudic. 

Ci.amlic sent .a iclegram to Paula’s .sister: 1 called up ^!;trd^(s to 
ask his advice and sent a note to Henri. That es’cninp, daring din- 
ner, tlic bell rang; wc were so on edge that .all of u.s .srarie.l. N.a- 
dine jumped up .and raced to the door. It was ev'y a young boy 
who handed me a scrip of pnper. “It’s from .Nf- ' cHe .Mareal’,, 
I’m the concierge’s nephew.” lie s.aid. I read i ' don t h.at.^-. 

vou, I’nt waiting for you. Come imntcdi.ately.' 
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She made an effort. “I want to go to work,” she said. “1 want to 
pay Henri back. And I don’t want the tramps to insult me any 
more.” 

‘'We’ll find work for you,” Robert said. 

“I was thinking of becoming a charwoman,” she said. ‘‘But that 
would be unfair competition. Is there any kind of work where 
you’re not competing with someone?” 

“We’ll find something,” Robert replied. 

. Paula passed her hand acro.ss her brow. ‘‘Everything is so diffi- 
cult! A little while ago, I started burning my dresses. But I have 
no right to." She looked at me. “If I sell them to the ragpickers, 
do you think they’ll stop hating me?” 

“They don’t hate you.” 

Abruptly, she stood up, walked over to the fireplace, and gath- 
ered up an armful of clothing. The shimmering silk dresses, the 
gray worsted suit were nothing now but crumpled rag.s. 

“I’m going to give them away, right now,” she said. “Let's go 
down together.” 

“It’s rather late,” Robert said. 

“Tlie Cafe des Cloches stays open very late.” 

She threw a coat over her .shoulders. How was I to stop her 
from going down? Robert and I exchanged a look; doubtless, .she 
caught it. “Yes, it’s an act,” she said wearily. “Now, I’m beginning 
to ape my.self." She took off her co,al, threw it on a chair. “That's 
an act, too. I saw my.self, throwing my coat.” She dug her fists in 
her eyes. ‘‘I’m always seeing myself!” ^ 

I went to get a glass of water and di-ssolvcd a powder in it, 
‘‘Drink this.” I said. “And go to bed.” 

Paula looked at me uncertainly, and then she threw herself into 
my arms. “I’m sick! I'm so sick!” 

“Yes, but you’re going to take care of yourself and you’ll get 
well,” I said. 

“Take care of me. you’ve got to take care of me!" 

She was trembling, tears were streaming down her checks; she 
w.as so feverish and damp that I felt as if she were going to melt 
nw;ty completely at any moment, leaving behind only a puddle of 
pitcli, black as her eyes. 

"Tomorrow I'll take you to n hospital." I said. "In the mean- 
time. drink this." 

She took the glass. “Will it make me sleep?" 

“I'm .sure it will." 

She emptied the glass in a single swallow. 

"Now, go upstairs and get into bed." 

‘‘I’m going," she said obediently. 

1 went up with her and while she w:ts in the bathroom I opened 
the zipper of her purse. In the bottom was a little brownish vi.a! 
which 1 slipped into my pocket 

The next morning, P.iula went quietly to the ho.spital with 
,nnd Mardni.s promised me she'd be ciiied — a matter of a few ' '*'■ 
or a few monih.s Slic'd be cured, but once in the sire* 
asked myself an.\ious!y, "What c.xjctly arc thev coijQif « 
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of? And afterward, who will she be?" Oh, after all, it wasn’t difn- 
cuit to foresee. 5he’d be like myself, like millions of others; a 
woman waiting to die, no longer knowing why she’s living. 

And then at last it was May. There, in Chicago, I would once 
more- rediscover myself in the body of a woman in love, a woman 
loved. I found it hard to believe. And sitting in the plane, I still 
couldn’t believe it. It was an old, battered crate which had come 
from Athens and which was flying very low; it was full of Greek 
shopkeepers who were going to seek their fortunes in America. As 
for myself, I didn't know what f was going there to seek; there was 
no living image in my heart, no desire in my body. It w'asn’t that 
gloved traveler whom Lewis was expecting; I was expected by no 
one. “I knew it: I'll never sec him again,” I thought when the 
plane turned back over the ocean. One of the motors had failed, 
and we were returning to Shannon. I spent two days overlooking 
a fjord, in an imitation village with toylike houses. In the evening, 
I drank Irish whisky; during the day, I took walks tlirough the 
green and gray countrj'side, a countryside as melancholy as you 
could wish. When we landed in the Azores, a tire blew out, and, 
for twenty-four hours they parked us in a waiting room with cre- 
tonne curtains. After Gander, the plane was caught in a storm 
and, to get out of it, the pilot turned toward Nova Scotia. I had 
the feeling that the rest of my life would be spent revolving around 
the earth, eating cold chicken, Wc flew over a dark gulf swept by 
the beam from a lighthouse. Again, the plane set down; another 
landing strip, another waiting room. Yes, I was condemned to 
wander endlessly from landing strip to landing strip with my head 
full of noise and a blue overnight bag at my feet. 

And then, suddenly, I saw him: Lewis. Wc had agreed that he 
would wait for me .at his apartment, but he w.-ts there, in the crowd 
watching at the door to the customs area. Strangely enough, he 
'.was wearing a stiff collar and gold-rimmcd glasses, but the 
.''Strangest part of it w;is that f had seen him and had felt nothing. 
That whole year of waiting, all the regrets, the remorse, that long 
voyage — and perhaps I was .about to find out I no longer loved 
him. And he? Did he Mill love /ne," 1 wanted to run over to him, 
but the cuiioms men seemed in no pnrticnhr Jiurr}’. The suitcases 
of the Greek shopkeepers were filled with lace goods, and they 
appraised them one by one, joking and laughing. When they finally 
let me go, Lewis was no longer there. 1 got into a cab and wailed 
to give the address to the driver, but I couldn’t remember the num- 
ber. My ears were buzzing and th.it noise in my head wouldn’t let 
up. Finally, 1 thought of it: 121!. The cab started off; down one 
avenue, up another, neon signs, other neon signs. I had never 
learned to find my way around in that city, but, nevertheless, it 
seemed to me the ride shouldn't have taken that long. Perhaps the 
driver w.as going to take me to some deserted dead-end street and 
choke me to death. In the mood I was in. that seemed to me much 
more credible than .seeing Lewis again. 

The driver turned around. “There is no 1211.” 

“There is. I know the house well." 
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“Maybe they changed the numbers,” the driver said. “We’Jl turn 
around and go bad: up the street." 

He began driving slowly along the street, close to the sidewalk, 
I seemed to recognize certain corners, vacant lots, tracks. Hut 
tracks and vacant lots all look alike. A dock, a viaduct seemed 
familiar; it was as if the things were .still there but had changed 
place. “What lunacy!” f thought. Vou leave, you say, “I’ll come 
back,” because it’s too hard to leave for good. But you’re lying to 
your.scif: you don’t come back. A year passes, things happen, noth- 
ing is the same. Today, Lewis was wearing a stiff collar, I had 
seen him without my heart beating any faster, and his house had 
vanished into thin air. I shook myself. “All I have to do is call 
him up.” I said to naysclf. "But what’s the number?’’ I had forgot- 
ten it. Suddenly, I saw the red sign, “Schlilz,” and the inane faces 
laughing on the billboard. 

“Stop! Stop’.” I shouted. “Here it is!" 

‘This is ! 1 12,” the driver said, 

“ye.s, 11 12. That’s it!” 

I jumped out of the cab and, in the lighted frame of a window, 
I saw a bending silhouette. It was watching, watching me; it hur- 
ried down. It was he. He was wearing neither a stiff collar nor 
glasses,' but there was a ba.scball cap on his head, and his arms 
smothered me. “Anne!” 

“Lewis!” 

"At l.ast! ft's been such a long wait! It’s been so long!” 

“Ves, it wa-s long; it was so terribly long!” 
t know he didn't carry me and I don’t remember using my rub- 
bery legs to climb the stairs. And yet, there «c were, embracing 
each other in the middle of the yellow kitchen 1 lie stove, the 
linoleum, the Me.sican blanket — everything w.is there, in its place, 

I stammered. “What are you doing muIi ib.ii c.ip on ’" 

“I don’t know. It was lying around ' He pulled oil the cap and 


threw it on the table. 

‘T saw your double at the airport He ne.irs giasscs and .stiff 
collars. He frightened me. I ifiouplii ii «as you and 1 didn’t fed 
anything.” 

"I had a fright, too. About an hour ago, two men passed by oiit- 
.sidc orrying a woman. She had either fainted or she was dead, 
and 1 thought it w,is you." 

“But now," I said, “it's really you. it’s really 1.” 

Lewis hugged me very tightly and then loosened his hold. “Are 
you tired? Thirsty? Hungry'?” 

“No." 

Again, I clung to liim; my lips were so heasw, so miruN 
they would no longer form words. I prc-sscd them 
mouth; he carried me over to the bed. "Anne! I w.aito' *''• 
every night!” . , 

I closed niy eyes. A man’s body was once more g; Ve 


hc.avy with all it.s confidence and all its de.sire. If 
he hadn’t changed, nor had 1, nor had our I 
bad come hack; 1 had found mj' plac 
' from mv.self. 


u;y-\ 
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We spent t!ic followiiif; day packin/t suitcases and makinp love 
~a lone day that lasted until the next morninp. )n the train, we. 
slept clicek to cheek. 1 .still wasn't fully awake when, tied to a dock 
on the Ohio, I saw the side-wheeler Lewis had spoken about in iih 
letters. 1 had tlioupht so much about it without hclicvinr, in it that, 
even now, J could hanlly believe my eyes. And yet, it was indeed 
real; 1 hoarded it. Stirred with emotion, I inspected our cabin. In 
Chictip.o, I livcil in Lcwis’.s apailmcnf, this wtis our cabin, it be- 
longed to both of us, 'fluit made us truly n couple. Now 1 knew: it 
was possible to come hack, and I woulrl come back every year, 
Every year, our love would pa.s.s iliroiiyji it nipht longer than the 
polar night; and then, one day, Imppinc.ss would rise like the sun, 
.and for three months or four months it woultl not .sink again. 
From tile depths of the niitht, we would await that day, await it 
topeflier. Absenee would no longer separate us; we were united 
forever. 

“VV'e'rc Icnvinp. Come quickly!” Lewis said. He ran up the stairs 
and I followed him. Me leaned over the rail, his bend turning in 
every direction. 

“See how pretty it is — the sky ami the earth blending in the 
water." 

The lights of Cineinnafi were plittering under a vast star-speck- 
led .sky, and we were gliding over flaming, ripples. We .sat down 
and for a long while watched the neon signs fade away and tiicn 
disappear. Lewis was holding me against him, 

"To think I never bclicvcti in all that," he said, 

"All what?" 

"Loving and being loved." 

"What did you believe in?" 

"Having a roof over my head, eating regularly, bringing home 
a girl now and then — security. I didn’t think you had any right to 
ask for more. 1 thought that everyone was alone, .always. And here 
• you are!" 

;,v Above our Iicad.s. a loud-speaker w.is blaring out numbers: the 
tf passengcis were playing bingo. 'I hey were all so old that 1 felt as 
V' if my age were rediieeil by lialf f was (weiity. 1 was living my first 
love, and this was my first trip. Lewis kissed my hair, my cyc.s, my 
mouth. 

"Let’s go down Would you like to?" 

"You know I never say no," 

"IbU 1 like -so much to hear you say yes. You .say it so iiicclyr 

"Yes." 1 said, "1'es," 

What a pleasiiic (o have only to say yes! With niy frayed life, 
my skin uo longer brand-new, I was creating happiness for the 
man f loved. Wliat happiness! 

It took us six days to go down iIk Ohio and the Missi.ssippi. At 
encli layover, wo tied the other passengers and walked headlong 
through the hoi, dark cities. The re.si of the time, .slrelclicd out 
on the deck in the sun. we would talk, read, and smoke without 
doing fm)'thin}:. I-ach day the same view of water and grass, the 
same sound of engine and water, lint we liked it that way — a sin- 
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file morning being reborn from morning to morning, a single eve- 
ning from evening to evening. 

Yes, that’s what happiness is: everything seemed good to us. 
And we v.'erc glad, too, when we left the boat. Both of us had been 
to New Orleans before, but for Lewis and for me it wasn’t the 
same city. He showed me the crowded neighborhoods where fif- 
teen j'cars earlier he used to hawk bars of soap, the docks where 
he would feed himself on stolen bananas, the narrow streets of 
the red-light district he walked through, his heart beating, his sex 
on fire, his pockets empty. At times, he seemed almost to miss 
those days of misery, of anger, of the violence of his unsatisfied 
desires. But when I look him walking in the French Quarter, when 
he strutted as a tourist through its bars and its patio.s, he seemed 
delighted, as if he were playitig a good trick ort destiny. 

He had never been in an airplane; during the whole flight, his 
no.se was glued to the window, and he laughed at the clouds. I, too, 
was delighted. What a change! When the fixed stars begin waltz- 
ing in the heavens, when the earth takc.s on a new .skin, it's almost 
as if you were changing .skins youi-sclf. I-or me, Yucatan was 
nothing but a word without reality, printed in little letters in an 
atlas. I had no tics to it, not even a desire or a mental image, and 
all of a sudden I was discovering it with my oun eyes. The plane 
began its descent, rushed toward the ground, and, spread out be- 
neath us from one end of the sky to the other, I s.i" a l.ind of ver- 
digris velvet on which the shadows of the clouds formed black 
lakes. We drove along ti bumpy road between fields of blue cen- 
tury’ plants above which the vigorous red of .i flat -topped tropical 
tree c,xplodcd from time to time. We went down a street bordered 
by little adobe houses with thatched ii'o:- The sun was huge and 
hot. Wc left our suitcases in the lobb' or :ne hotel, a sort of lux- 
uriant, .stagnant grcenltouse in wh^h. perched on one leg. pir.k 
flamingos were sleeping. .-Xnd then we 'Ct out again. In the w.h::; 
squares, sitting in the sh.ide of gi ;/cd t.-ee>. nien dressed in vvirr'c 
were dreaming under ihcir straw hwi' I recognized the s-.y. 
silence of Toledo and Avil.a. nadi.-’c Spam again on this side c: 
the ocean bewildered me c\en more :h.in saying to myself. "7” dr 
Yucatan." 

"Let’.s take one of tho.'C httle hackv.'" Lewis said. 

On one .side of the square hne of black. stifT-bacied .e.-dr' 

Lewis aw.akcned one of the driver- and v.c sat dov~ ex c:e ~.'- 
row scat. Lewis began to Lugfi '.And now, where tcT fe-x 
idea?" 

"Tell him to jus! drive uv aro.-ind and then take ’ 

office. I’m e.xpecting so.xte ieirers.' 

Lcwi.s had le.irred c few words of Spar.is.h in sc.x.xe'" ' . 
nia. He made a little speech to the driver, a.xd 
walking, .slowly. We weni along ave.xues at cr,c: re. " ' 

seedy. The r;.’:". poverty had gn.awcd away a: 
in a h.Trs:i CasrCi.in siyle. the st.-tues vzre. ,--f" ' 
iron gatev of the gnrdens: i,;x-’'-anr flower”.. 
were wilting a: i.he feet of half-b.are trees; ' 
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Wc dined at the hotel between two pink flamingos. The tourist 
agency at Merida had assigned us a little Mexican to whom Lewas 
was listening impatiently. I wasn’t listening at all. I was still won- 
dering what was going on in his head. We never spoke of the fu- 
ture, Lewis never asked me any questions; perhaps I should have 
asked him questions. But after all, the year before, I had told him 
cycr}’fhing I had to say. There was nothing new to add. And be- 
sides, words arc dangerous; you run the risk of getting things all 
mixed up. Right now, our love had to be lived; later, when it was 
well established, it would be time enough to talk about it. 

“>fadamc cannot go to Chichen Itza in a bus,” the little Me.xi- 
can said. He gave me a big smile. ‘‘Vou would have the car at your 
disposal all day to visit the ruins. And the driver would act as your 
guide.” 

‘‘We hate guides and we like to walk,” Lewis said. 

“The Hotel Maya has a special rate for the customers of the 
agency." 

"We’ll stay at the Victoria,” I said. 

"ft is impossible. The Victoria is an inn for natives,” said the 
native. 

In face of our silence, he bowed with a sad little smile, “You 
will have a very trying d.ay!” 

Actually the bus that took us to Chichen Itza the next evening 
was quite comfortable, and when wc walked past the garden of 
the Hotel Maya and heard the babble of Amcric,an voices wc felt 
proud of our stubbornness. "Listen to them!” Lewis s.aid to me. "1 
didn’t come all the way down to Mexico to sec Americans!” 

He w.as holding a little traveling bap in his h.ind and wc groped 
our way .along the muddy road; heavy drops of water were drip- 
ping from the trees which hid the sky from us. It was pitch-black 
and the oppressive smell of mold, rotting leaves, and dying flowers 
made me dizzy. In the darkness, invisible cats with glittering eyes 
were jumping up .and down. 1 pointed to those bodiic.ss pupils. 
“What's that?” 

‘Tircflics. Wc have them in Illinois, too. Put five of them in a ' 
lantern and yon can see clearly enough to read." 

‘•lliat would be a help right now!" I said. "I can't sec a thing. 
Arc you sure there's another hotel?” 

"Absolutely." 

As for me. I began to have my doubts. Not a house, not a hu- 
man soiuid. Fin.ally, wc heard voices speaking Sp.anish; .a wall be- 
came, faintly visible. Not a light. Lewis pushed open a gate, tut 
we didn't dare go in. Pip.s were gninting, chickens cackling, end 
.somewhere there was a chorus of toads. 

“It's a robber's den.” 1 murmured. 

Lewis shouted. “Is this a hotel?” 

Tbc.'-c w.as a stir, a c.andlc flickered; and then the 
Wc were in the courtyard of an inn, a man was smiling T-„,. 
us. He said something in Spanish. “He apologign*- ^ '' '* 
out," Lewis s.aid. “He has rooms." 

'1 he room faecd a courtyard on one side, the ,ii 
it ivas bare, but the shec^’ were spotless under 
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ting. For dinner, they scrv’ed us tortillas which stuck to our teeth, 
NMolct-colored beans, and a bony chicken with a sauce which set 
mv throat on fire. The dining room was decorated with carnival 
bric-a-brac and colored lithographs. On a calendar, half-naked In- 
dians dressed up in feathers were playing basketball in an ancient 
stadium. Sitting on a bench in the courtyard, amid the pigs and 
chickens, a Mexican was strumming a guitar. 

“How far away Chicago seems!” I said. “And Paris! How far 
away cverj'thing seems!" 

“Yes, now we’re really beginning to travel," Lewis said, in an 
excited voice. 

I squeezed his hand. At that moment, I was sure of what was 
in his head; the sound of the guitar, the chorus of toads, and me. 
I heard the toads and the guitar, and I was completely his. For 
him, for me, for us, nothing existed but us. 

All night long, the concert of the toads penetrated into our 
room; in the morning, we awakened to the chatter of thousands of 
birds. We were alone wlicn we entered the enclosure where the 
ancient city stood. Lewis ran off toward the temples, and I fol- 
lowed him slowly. I was even more taken aback than I had been 
when I arrived in Yucat.an. Until now, antiquity for me was tied 
up with the Mediterranean. On the Acropolis, in the Forum, I had 
contemplated my own past without surprise; but nothing connected 
Chichen Itza with my life. A week earlier, 1 didn’t even know the 
name of that immense geometrical Mecca with its blood-soaked 
stones. And there it was, huge, mute, crushing the earth under tlic 
weight of its mathematically exact architecture and its fanatical 
sailplure. Temples, altars, the stadium pictured on the calendar, a 
nuirkcl place witli a thousand columns, other symmetrical temples 
with crazy bas-reliefs. I looked around for Lewis and found him 
at the very (op of the tallest pyramid. He was waving his hand; he 
looked tiny. The .stairway was steep, and 1 climbed it without 
watching my feet, my eyes riveted on Lewis. 

“Wliere are we?” I asked. 

“That's wh.it I'm wondering.” 

Beyond the walls of the enclosure, the jungle stretched out as 
far as the eye could reach; here and there, one of the red tropica! 
trees burst through the vast expanse of green. Not a field. 

“But where in the world do they grow their com?” I asked. 

"Didn't they teach you anything in school?” Lewis said smugly. 
“When they're ready to begin sowing, they bum out a patch of the 
jungle. After the harvest, the trees grow right back again. You 
can't see the scars.” 

“How do you happen to know that?” 

“Oh, I've always known it.” 

I began to laugh. "You're lying! You read it in a book, probably 
Inst niglii while 1 was sleeping. Otherwise, you’d have told me yes- 
terday in the bus.” 

He looked crestfallen. “It’s funny,” he said. “Even in little 
things, you always manage to find me out. Yes, I found a book last 
night at the hotel and I wanted to dazzle you." 

“Dazzle me. What else did you learn?" 
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“The corn grows by itself. The peasants don’t have to wori 
more than a few weeks a year. That’s how they had the time fc 
build so many leinplcs.” With a sudden violence, he added, “Cari 
you imagine the lives they must have led! Ealing tortillas and 
heaving stones. And under that sun! Eating and sweating, sweat- 
ing and eating, day after d.iy! The people they used as human 
sacrifices, that was far from being the worst part of it — there were 
only a handful of them. But think of those millions of miserable 
creatures turned into beasts of burden by the warriors and the 
priests. And wliy? Out of stupid vanity!’’ 

He looked angrily at those pyramids which had once shot up 
toward the sun and which now seemed to tis to be cnishing the 
earth, I didn’t share his anger, perhaps because I had never had 
to sweat in order to eat and because all that misety was too an- 
cient. Bill neither could I lose myself without mental reservations 
in the contemplation of that dead beauty, as 1 would have ten 
years earlier. It had left nothing behind it, that civilization which 
had sacrificed so many human lives to its games of building blocks. 
Even more than its cruelty, its sterility offended me. Only a hand- 
ful of archaeologists and esthetes .still took an interest in those 
monuments which the tourists photographed act casually. 

“What about going down now?’’ 1 .said. 

“How?” 

Looking down, it seemed ns if all four walls rising to the plat- 
form were perfectly vertical. One of fhe.m was .streaked uiih sh.ul- 
ows and sliafis of light on which it was unthink.ible to set toot. 
Lewis began to laugh. “Didn't 1 c%’er tell you 1 pet ierribl> Ji/zv 
whenever I’m si.v feet above the ground? I climbed up here v,iiIh'iii 
noticing it, but I’ll never be able to get down.” 

“But you've got to!” 

Lewis retreated to tbc center of the platform “Inipo'-vrle ’ He 
smiled again. “Ten years ago. in Los Ancele-,. 1 n.i- -i.'i'ins !•’ 
death. Then I found a joli — plastering the tog of .i vo;. ',,- 

stack. They lioi.sted me up in n basket; I m I’l.i! .' ■-p tO' 

three hours without daring to budge. I'ln.dh. ihev lei - ie • 
and 1 went off with my pockets empty. And I ii.uini e.ii. ; - 
in two days. That’s just to show you!” 

“It’s strange you get di/jiy,” I said "'Voirve cone “ 

much, .seen so many thing.s. I’d have thouptit \oi. • • > ■ ^ 

I walked over to the .stainvav. “There'' a niiolc ■ 

.pelting ready to come up. Let’s go doun." 

"Aren’t you tifraid?" 

“■^’es. I’m nfr.aid." 


“All right, let me go first then,” I c« IS .'.lid 
Hand in hand, ve talked sidewa).' do"n ;; 

drenched in siveat uficn uc reached the - .;5. 

plainitif! the my.'ieric' of the ,\fj>iin soul to a g e- 

“W’h.at a funny thing trine/inc I'’" 1 murna.re..^ ^ 

"Ves, it really is,” Lcvsis stud. He humeJ mv 
bark and have a drink. " _ , , - -- — 

It wa« a verv hot afternoon; «e spent it • _ ; . ^ 

front of the door to our n'om. And then 
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pciling force of a tropism, curiosity made me turn my head toward 
the forest. 

“I want to take a walk in those woods,” I said. 

“Why not?" Lewis replied. . 

We made our way into the deep, damp silence of the jungle. Not 
a tourist anywhere. Troops of red ants bearing sharp blades of 
grass on their shoulders were marching toward invisible citadels. 
We also came upon swarms of butterflies which flew off, pink, blue, 
green, and yellow, at the sound of our steps. Water trapped by the 
lianas stirred and fell on us in large drops. From time to time, at 
the end of a path, a mysterious mound loomed up: the mins of a 
temple or a palace wrapped in its own rocky malri.x. Some had 
been half e.xhumed but were now smothered by grass. 

“You get the feeling no one has ever been here,” I said. 

“Yes,” Lewis replied indifferently. 

"Look, down there ... at the end of the path. It’s a great tem- 
ple." 

“Yes," Lewis said again. 

It was a very large temple. Golden lizards were warming them- 
•sclves among the stones. E.\cepi for a grinning dragon, the sculp- 
tured figures were all in ruins. I pointed out the dragon to Lewis; 
his face remained cxpre.ssionless. 

“Do you see that dragon?” 1 asked. 

“1 sec it,” Lewis answered. 

Suddenly he kicked the dragon in the face. 

“What are you doing?” 

“I kicked it," Lewis replied. 

“Why?" 

“I didn’t like the way it was looking at me." 

Lewis sat dpvn on a rock, and I asked, “Don’t you want to loot 
around the temple?” 

"You go ahead. I'll wait for you.” 

, I wandered through the temple, but my heart wasn’t in it. I saw 
only stones piled one on top of the other and having no meaning 
at all. When 1 got back, Lewis hadn’t budged and his face was so 
empty that ii .seemed as if he had taken leave of his very' self. 

“Have you .seen enough?" he asked. 

“Do you w.int to start back’?” 

“If you’ve seen enough.” 

"Yes, quite enough," I said. “Let's start back.” 

It Nvns beginning to get dark. We could see the first fireflies. 
Anxiously, 1 said to my.self that, after all, I didn’t know Lewis very 
well. He w.ns so spontaneous, so outspoken, that he seemed un- 
complicated to me. But who is? When he kicked that statue, he 
wasn’t pleasant to look at. And what did his dizzy' spells indiciite? 
We walked along in silence. What was he thinking of? 

"What ore you thinking of?” I asked. 

"I’m thinking of the apartment in Chicago. I left the light on. 
People who pn.ss by in the street are going to think someone is 
home. And there's no one there.” 

There was a sadness in his voice. 

"Arc you sorry you’re here?” 1 asked, ■ 
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Lewis gave a litllc laugh. “Am I here? It's funny, you’re like a 
child; everything seems rc.al to you. Rut for me, .all this is like a 
drc.am, a dream dreamed by someone cl.'e.” 

"But just the same you rc.ally arc here,” 1 said. “And so am I.” 

Lewis didn’t answer. We came out of the jungle. It was com- 
pletely dark; in the heavens, the old constellations were .scattered 
chaotically among clusters of brand-new stars. When he saw the 
lights of the inn, Lewis smiled. "Fin.ally! I felt lost.” 

"Lost?” 

"All those niins arc so old! They're too old." 

“I like the feeling of being lost,” I said. 

"Not me. I was lost too long; Kthought I'd never find my.sclf 
again. I wouldn't go through that again for anything in the world.” 

There was a tone of defiance in his voice, and I felt vaguely 
menaced. "Sometimes, you’ve got to get lost,” I said. "If you never 
fake any chances, you’ll never have anything.” 

“I’d rather not have anj'thing than take that chance,” Lewis said 
decisively. 

I understood him. He had had so much trouble winning a little 
security that he was determined, above everything else, to protect 
it. And yet how rash it was of him to have loved me! Was he go- 
ing to regret it? 

•Tliat kick you gave the dragon, w.as it bccnu.se you felt lost?'’ 
I a.skcd. 

"No. I didn't like that beast." 

"You really looked mean." 

“It’s bccau.se I am nic.-in," Lewis said. 

"Not with me.” 

He .smiled. "With ya\i, it’s hard. I tried it once, hast year, and 
right .away you started to cry.” 

We went into our room, and I asked, "Lewis, you don’t hold 
anything against me. do you?” 

"Such .as what?” 

“I don't know. Everythinp, nothing. Having two lives.” 

"If you had only one, you wouldn’t be here,” Lewis said. 

I gave him a worried look. “Do you hold that against me?" 

"No,” Lewis replied, “1 don’t hold it ag.ainst you.” He pulled me 
to him. “1 want you.” 

He pusticd aside the mo.squito netting and threw m& on the bed. 
When we were naked, our bodies pressed together, he said hap- 
pily, "Tticsc aic our most beautiful journeys!” 

His face had brightened; he no longer felt lost. He uas uhcrc 
he belonged: in my body. And I was no longer worried. The peace, 
the joy that we found in each other’s arms would overcome every- 
thing. 

Traveling, running around the world to sec with your oam eyes 
w!iat no longer e.tists. what doesn’t concern you. is indeed a du- 
bious p.rtinic. Lewis and 1 both agreed about that, but. ncvcrlhc- 
Ic'.'-, it didn’t stop us from enjoying ourscivc.s enormously. It was a 
.Sunday when we visited Uxmal, and the Indians were unpacking 
picnic baskets in tlie shade of the temples. Gripping a chain hand- 
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He wns looking nt an old man with rough, callouj^d feet wlui 
wv^s hcslowing blessings on kneeling women. I pulled him by the 
arm. “Lct’.s get out of here. I’m getting a hc.^dachc from all that 
incense." 

When we were outside again, Lewis said to me, “I don’t think 
lho.se Indians arc very happy. TTieir clothes are gay — but they are 
not.” 

V,'c bought belts, snnd.als, fabrics, Tlie old woman with the won- 
derful -cape was still there, but I didn’t dare appro.nch her. In the 
caf£-groccry on the square, n few Indians were sitting around a 
t.abic and drinking: their wives were scaled at their feet, or- 
dered tequila, which was brought to us snth s.nlt and little green 
lemons. Two young Indians were h.alf-staggcring. ha!f-viancing :> 
gether; they looked so incapable of enjoying themselwes ±n: Jt 
touched my heart. Outside, the merchants were beginning '‘•'’ fori 
their stands; with their pottery, they erected intricate ecifees 
which they .set on their backs. Their foreheads straining serins: a 
band of leather that helped them suppo.-t their loads, rier- wenu 
off .at a dog-Irol. 

“Will you look at that!’’ Lewis said. “They think ^ey'r: oeurus 
of burden." 

“I guess they’re too poor to have donkeys." 

“I guc.ss so,’’ he said. "But they look so weH ednneei nn ■^ir 
mi.sery’; that’s what’s so irritating about them. Shri! w: gr r.nri. r* 
the hotel?" he added. 

"I.,ct’.s." 

We returned to the hotel, but he left cte ed for -n~ *■- i— : 
to buy dgarcttc.s'. I’ll be right back." 

A fire w.is blaning in the fireplace: rim: mnrr ri— — ~ 
perched higher above earth than the h'ghes: suing: — 
the nights could be quite cool. I lay dc~ ir fr~ n: nnr n,~r~n £~ 
and sniffed tbc good odor of resin. 1 ITied rinr rrunm vnn: nr nnr_ 
pl.astcr walls and .all its rugs. I riicngh: c- lewun I ~ nn^ ~ 
be alone for a few minutes because i: ere nni c rums ~ 
about him. Tlie picturesque orsfcrrly ririr': nrg-sr Immn. -u 
matter what you showed hin: — •remr.eu. iumnrg =nnn: nnu:^— 
he immcdinicly saw through ritenn. anri srr aaen -mn ns nun _ 
own idca.s about what a man shnrid re; zrr-e nri mnsnnn -nn- 
doesn't resign himself :o tiincr, ’.“e-nre rinn niunnr mu: "nn:: 
fights to satisfy them. Fer himseni. he nenufsn ^-nr; mum — 
he h.ad violently rei'used :c re cheanmn rnr nn e-r-ununm nr mm 
novels, there rscs a sn.-mnge nricnrre cf nmienusu' mm mnum~ r-- 
c.aii.>.c he despised the tc'c-rcurrlncem: nmrmnr mmrrr m mnnm; nr 
their oppressors. He itsenrem rm ryn-umrir: mr rs-me; rum. m mmr 
made an aJfemp; to escege-^ .mmumnns mm nrrm. m —-mr nn 

mired were t.*:; g.-ea: re'.c'nrinmnrSen S mmn rr rrrm nr _ msun 

hf.-iO^TU\'i!rr~~~TT-.-' n* .rr" 


muni*! in Frzrtt — nn leanr za v-rmm hrre; n-im- 
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down beside the fire. Outside, it v/as bcjtinninp to rain; it mined 
even- nitthi. 

“I feci wonderful,” I s.nid. 

‘’So do I," T.cwis .s.nid. He put his nrm around my .shoulders. 
■‘Anne," he said, "stay with me.” 

My breath enupht in my ihro.at. “Lewis! You Lnow how much 
I want to! I want to .so ver)* much! P.ut I c.an‘1." 

“Why not?" 

"I told you why Last year.” 

I emptied my pla.ss in a sinpic pulp, and all the old fears over- 
svhelmcd me — those of the Club Delisa. of Merida, of Chichen 
Itm, .and slill others seliich I had verj' quFclJy .smothered. That 
sens the foreboding 1 had; one day he would say to me, "Stay,” 
and I would have to answer no. And then what would happen? If 
1 had lost Lewis the year before. I would .still have been .able to 
console myself. Now, 1 mifht just as well be burictl alive as be 
deprived of him. 

“You arc married,” he .said. “Hut you can pet a divorce. We can 
live lopether without beinp married." He bent over me. “You're 
the only woman in my life.” 

Tears welled in my eyes. “I love you.” I said, “'i'eu know how 
much 1 love you. Put at my ape. you can't throw your whole life 
overboard; it’s too late. We met each other too late ” 

“Not a.s far as I'm concerned.” he .••aid. 

“You think so?" 1 stiid. "If 1 asked sou to come and live in Paris 
for the rest of your life, would you come?” 

“I don’t speak Fmneh,’’ Lewis replied qiue.Uv . 

I .smiled. “You can learn. Life isn't .'iuy more e\pe.-:si\e in Paris 
than in Cliicapo, and .a typessritcr is easy to move. Would you 
come?" 

Lewis’s face darkened. “I couldn’t write rr Per-.s ' 

“I pue.s,s not," 1 said. I shnicped rr- I’-.'-odCe-s. -bcu ree. in a 
forcipn country you wouldn't be able to ■- “tr r.-d >our life 
no lonpcr htive any mcaninp. I'm no: a s;-:rr r;: there are ta’nm 
that niean .a.s nuich to me as your bo-rk' eo s o„" 

Lewis remained .silent for a rr.c—e":- *'-re •■e: sen d: levs 
don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I’ll lose you :'e d;-- I che.” f ;e-r : r.- 
hand.s tii mine. “Lc'vis, f can cenrr r— . ear. If t~ 

of sceinp each other cs-e.-y see*. :'*e-e " rrd de a.—.- rera.-rt,:’-.. 
only w.aits. And svhen you lo'.u sc-ma en ~c-, :• re cee: r 

happiness.” 

“If you love me the s-.a;y 3 ose - r„ -s-'t h“ee-'rr-er r 

our lives svnilinc?" Lc^-b •zeL 

i hes’t.ited. ''Rceau‘e lu- e sr": I tzf-f. “dm r — t' 

to undenst.and me; it fsr,': e er-urr* : * rrhrr * 

My voice was tre.—hhr;. ere, rr' r r p'mterr rd; d" 

to undcrst.and. to rr- or re * ■' •--e.r dr-rr s — a 

cs'erythinr, but sihh.'.* a* me -r r rurjrn. 

“N'o, lose i'".’: e . :.~r:-;rr* Ze-v-r r. 

He iv'v'sed e! e rm .un: nr me f m' e. 
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I'c dropped down several more levels of Ihc spiraling road. The 
ky was blazing ns we passed through banana planiations dotted 
yilh huts among which bare-breasicd Indians were wandering. 
ITc station at Mazatenango was a fair grounds; women svere sit- 
ting on tl)c tracks amid their flaring .skirts, their bundles, their 
fowl. A Ivll sounded in the distance, the employees began shout- 
ing. and a little train appeared, preceded by an ancient clamor of 
clanking metal and hi.ssing steam. 

It took us ten hours to cover the seventy-five miles separating 
IIS from Guatemala City. The next day, flying above dark moun- 
tains and a sparkling coast line, a plane carried us to Mc.xico City 
in five hours. 

“At last, a real city! A city where things happen!" Lewis said 
in the cab. “I like cities," he added. 

"So do I.” 

We had made rcscrs’ations at a hotel, and our mail w.as waiting, 
for us there. 1 read my letters in tlic room, .seated beside Ixwis. 
Now I could think of my Paris life without feeling as if 1 were 
robbing him of .something: now 1 could share everything with him, 
even those things which separated us. Robert seemed in pood spir- 
its: he said that Nadine was .<ad but peaceful, and that Paula svas 
almost well again. Everything was fine. 

I smiled at l.csvis. “Who wrote you?” 

"My publislicrs." 

“Wiuit do they have to say?" 

“Tlicy want some facts about my life — for the launching of the 
book. They’re planning a big publicity campaign." 

Lewis’s voice was sullen. 1 looked at him questioningly. 

"That means you’re going to make a lot of money, doesn’t it?” 

“Let’s hope so!" Lcwi.s replied. He .slipped the letter in his 
pocket. "1 have to answer them right away." 

"Why right away?" 1 asked. “Let’s see Mc.xico City first." 

Lewis began to laugh. “Such a .stubborn little head! .And eyes 
that never pet tired of looking!” 

He wa.s laughing, but something in his voice I'Otheied me. "If 
you don’t feel like going out, we'll .stay in," I said. 

‘T'ou'd be much too unhappy!” Lewis said. 

’We wont down the Alameda. On the sidewalk, women were 
weaving huge funeral wre.aihs. and others were sticclwalking. The 
word "Alcazar" was flowing jojously on Ihc faf.ade of a funeral 
parlor. We went down a svidc crv'wded avenue .and then '-evcral 
disrepiit.able little streets. 1 liked Mexico City at first sight Put 
Lewis was preoccupied. It didn’t surprise me. Sometimes, he’ll de- 
cide a thing, in a fl.adi, but often he c.an hesitate for hours I'cforc 
he packs n'suiicasc or writes a letter. I let him meditate in silence 
throu.ghout the whole dinner. .As soon as we got h.ack to the room, 
ite sat himself down in front of a .sheci'of white paper. His mouth 
half-open, his eyes glassy, he lossked like a fish. I fell asleep l>eforc 
he luui !-et slown .a .single won!. 

“Did von finish vour IclicrV" I asked the ne.xt morning. 

“'i'es.’’ 

"Why did yon have so much trouble writing it?" 
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"I didn’t have any trouble.” He began to laugh. “Oh, stop look- 
ing at me as if I were one of your patients. Come and take a walk 
with me.” 

We did a lot of walking that week. We climbed to the tops of 
tall pyramids and sailed in flower-filled boats; we strolled along 
Jalisco Avenue, wandered through its shabby market places, went 
into its dance halls, its vaudeville theaters; we roamed around the 
city’s outsldrts and drank tequila in infamous bars. We were plan- 
ning on staying a little longer in Mexico City, spending a month 
visiting the rest of the country, and tlien returning to Chicago for 
a few days. 

But one afternoon, when we returned to our room for a siesta, 
Lewis said to me abruptly, “I have to be in New York on Thurs- 
day." 

I looked at him in surprise. “In New York? Why?” 

“My publishers want me there.” 

“Did you get another letter from them?’’ 

“Yes. They want me to come up for two weeks.” 

“But you don’t have to accept,” I said. 

“That’s just it: I do have to." Lewis replied. “Maybe it isn't the 
same way in France," he added, "but here a book is a business, 
.and if you want it to make money for you you’ve got to spend 
time on it. I’ll have to see people, go to parties give interviews. It 
won't be much fun, but that’s the way it is.” 

"Didn’t you tell them you wouldn’t be free until July? Can’t 
; they put the whole thing off until July?” 

j “July is a bad month; they’d have to wait until October, 

' and that's too late.” Impatiently, Lewis added, “I’ve been living off 
my publishers for four years now. If they want to get back what 
they laid out. I'm not the one who’s going to throw a monkey 
wrench in the machinery. .And 1 need money too, if 1 want to go 
on writing whatever I feel like writing.” 

“I understand." I said. 

I understood, and yet I felt a str.ange emptiness in the pit of my 
stomach. 

Lewis began to laugh. "Poor little Gauloisc! How pitiful she 
looks when she doesn’t get her rvay!" 

1 blushed. It was quite tnic th.at Lewis’s only concern was to 
make me happy. I shouldn't have felt browbeaten when, for once, 
he thought about his own inlerc,sts. He thought 1 was selfish; 
that’s why his voice was a little aggressive. 

"It’s your fault," I said. ‘'You've been spoiling me loo much.” I- 
smiled. “It's going to be nice seeing New York together. Only the 
thought of changing all our plans gave me a shock, and you loM 
me about it without giving me any warning.” 

“How should I have told you about it?” 

“I’m not blaming you,” 1 said cheerfully. I looked at Lewis ques- 
tioning!)’. "Had they already asked you in the first letter?” 

"Yes,” Lewis replied. 

"Why didn't you tell me?" 

“1 knew it wouldn't make you happy,” Lew’is replied. 

His downcast look softened me. I understood now why he hsJ 
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1 such pain'; with his answer: he was trj'inp to resate our trip 
fcxico, and he was coiintinp so stronply on Miccccdinp that it 
seemed tiselcs'. to him to worry me, lint he had failed. And 
ip failed, he was trj'inp now to smile in the face of had luck, 
my reluctance irritated him a little. He prefers heinp irritated 
inp sad; I c.'in understand that. 

on could have spoken to me about it, you know; I’m not .as 
ate as all that," 1 said. 1 smiled at him tenderly, “'^’ou .see. you 
mil me too much." 
fayl’c," I.cwis said. 

,ain, I felt vapucly worried. "We’re poinp to ch:inf-c all that," 
I. "When we pet to New York, I’M he the one to do your bid- 

ivis looked at me, Jauphinp. "Voit rc.ally mean that?" 

iS, 1 really mean it. Turn and turn about." 

hy wait till we pet to New York? l.ct'.s start riphf now." He 

cd me by the shouldcr.s. "Come and do my biddinp," he .said 

1 defiantly, 

.vas the first time, in pivinp him my mouth, that I thoupht, 
Ilui I wasn’t accustomed to .s.ayinp no; I couldn't. And hc- 
it was already loo late for me to retreat without creniinp am 
Of cour.se, I h,nd on two or three occtisions .said yes without 
'Waniinp to, but my heart w.as always willinp. Today, how- 
it was different. There was an apprc.ssivcncss in Ixwis’s voice 
made me freeze up. His peslurcs, his words had never before 
icd me because they were as spontaneous ns his dc'ire, ns his 
tire, as liis love, ftut today I felt uneasy pnrticipatinp in the 
iiar p.ymnaslics which .seemed to me proic.sque, frivolous, in- 
ruous. And I noticed that I.cwis failed to .say, "I love you." 
j was the last lime he had .said it? 

: didn’t .say it the followinp tlays. He sfiokc only of New 
{. In ’-13, when he sailed for liiiropc. he had .'■I'cnt a day there 
now he had a biirninp desire to po back. He hoped to pet in 
dt with some old Chic.apo friends, he hoped many thinps. In 
ris’s eyes, the future and the past have much more value than 
present. I was with hint, New I'ork was far away; it w.is New 
rk with which he was ob>csscd. It didn't npset me lix* much, 

, nevertheless, his chccrrulncss did sadden nie. Didn’t he have 
reprets at all nboui pivinp up our trip topelher? I had 
ui.'.ny fresh memories to fear that he had already prown tired 
nc. but perhaps he w,as petting a little loo used to me. 
sew '^'otk was broilinp. No more torrential noetum.il rains. 

; sky bhued all d.ay lonp. I.cwis left the hotel early, and I con- 
led to diVc under the purrin.r f.m. 1 read, ir»ok showers, wrote 
;w letters. At ‘i\ o’clfsck, 1 w;is drc'scd and waitmp firr Lewis, 
po! back at seven-thirty, full of evcitement. 

I found rdton!" he said. 

Ic h.ad told me a preat d-.al about this l-ellon svho played the 
no- by nicht. drove a c.sb by day, and tcsrl. dope day and nipht. 
wife w.sll.e.l the streets and took dope as well. They h.ad left 
icapo for ur,rent reasons of health. l.csvis didn’t know their cx- 
.-.dJrcss. .A? sison as he h.rd finished ss’ilh lib r.ecnt and pul'- 
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lisher, he set out to look for him and after a thousand fnjstratidfii 
he finally reached Felton fay phone. 

“He’s waiting for us," Lewis said. “He’s going to show' us Nev 
York.” 

■ I would have preferred spending the evening alone with Lewfe 
but I said readily, “I’m sure I’ll enjoy meeting him.” 

“And he'll take us to a lot of places we'd never have discovered 
without him. Places 1*11 bet your psychiatrist friends didn’t show 
youl” Lews added gaily. 

Outside, it was very hot and humid. It was even hotter in Fel- 
ton’s top-floor room. He was a tall fellow with a sallow face and 
he laughed heartily as he shook Lewis’s hand. As it turned out, he 
didn’t show us very much of New York. His wife came in with a 
couple of young men and a supply of cartons of beer cans. They 
emptied can after can while talking about a lot of people of whom 
I toew nothing, people who had just gone to jail, who were com- 
ing out, who were looking for a proposition, who had found one. 
They spoke, too, of dope peddling and the price of cops in New 
York. Lewis was enjoying himself hugely. We went to eat pork 
chops in a Third Avenue bar. They continued talking for a long 
while. I was quite frankly bored and I felt rather depressed. 

I -remained so the following days. On one point I hadn’t been 
mistaken: once in New York, Lewis became somewhat disen- 
chanlcd. He didn’t care at all for the kind of life they were inflict- 
' .ihpon him — ^the social events, the publicity. Joylessly, he went 
;id/the luncheons, the parties, the cocktail parties, and he would 
come back from them in bad humor. As for me, I didn't 
know what to do with myself. Lewis halfheartedly suggested that 
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his ntliUiJc to'.v.ird me. I-cwh had fallen in love with rne sponia- 
nfonsly, ra'!)!y; was Jic now Maniinp hinrclf far it? At any rate. 
I could no lonpcr hide it from my^lf: lie had chanped in the 
fcv.- weeks. 

Thai eseninp, he reemeJ in very hiyh rpiriis when he came hack 
to the room. He had spent the afternoon recording nn interview 
for the radio, .and I was cxpectinp the worst. Hut he kissed me h.ap- 
pily. 

“Hurry tip .and pet dressed!" he s.aid. “I'm havinp dinner with 
Jack I.ftirrny, .and you're cominp alonp with me. He's dyinp 
to meet you. .and I'm anxious for you to meet him.“ 

I didn't hide my dis.appoininteni. “This cveninp? Lewis, aren't 
we ever poinp to spend an cveninp alone ap.ain, just you arid I?" 

“We 'll leave him early!" I.ewis replied. He emptied his packets 
onto the dresser and took his new suit out of the closet. “I don't 
often like a writer," he .s.aid. “If I tell you ih.al you'll like Murray, 
you can Isclicvc me." 

“1 Iselicvc you," I said. 

I sat down in front of the v.anity and applied my makc-up. 

"We'll have dinner ouidoo.'-.s, in Ccnirttl Park," Lewis .said. 
“It .‘Oems the place is pretty and the food very pood. Wh.ai do you 
say?" 

1 smiled. "I say it's perfect, if sve can really pet away early, you 
and I." 

Ixwis looked at me hesitantly. “I really hope you’ll like Mur- 
ray." 

“Why?" 

"Hccnu'c we've made plans!" Lewis replied checrfuliy. "Hut 
you've pot to like him, or else it svon't work out." 

I looked at Lewis qiicstioninply. 

"He owns a hoii’^c in a little town near Hoston." Lewis said. 
“He's invited us to stay as lonp as we want to, It would he r. hell 
of a lot better than poinp hack to Chicapo; it must be even hotter 
in Chicapo than it is here." 

Apain, 1 felt a va.si eniplincss in the pit of my stomach. "Does 
he stay Ln thru house, or divc'-n't he?"' 

“He lives there v.iili his wife and tv.n kids. Hut don't worry," 
I.ewis ,-idd»d in .a .siiphtly mockinp voice. "ssc’II have a room of 
our orsn." 

“Hut. Lewis, I don't feel like .spendinp this las’ month sviih other 
people," I said. "I’d rather l>c too hot in Chicapo and l-c .alcme 
with you." 

"I don't *ec why we hasc to he alone nipli! and day jii*; Iw-caire 
sve love each other!" Levsi^ .said hnisquely. 

Ileforc I could answer, he h.ad pone into the bathroom and had 
clo'ed the door. 

"What does it mean?" I a<kcd myself in anpuish. "Is he re.ally 
ho.reJ ssitli me?" I put on a lace i-loti-c. a nistliup ,sV,irt 1 
had be>uph: in Mcsics'. and a p-iir of pi’Islcn -cindals. And ■ I 
•tCHHl motionless in the inisidle of the rrvo.m, completely 
"Is lie iM.-e.!'.’ Or what?" I touched t’lr keys !k- h.aJ 
dteswr, the billfs'ld, l!ic p.'ick.apc I'f O.nicls. How t 
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“No, tl)nnl:s,'’ I replied quicldy. “I feel li!;c v- nlliinp." 

"If you !il:c w-allinp. then you mo*'! conic to Hockpori," Murray 
aid with .a broad rniilc, "llN benuliftil country to %v;dk in. I'm 
ure you'll like the place. And I’d be delighted to have both of you 
here a.s my guc*^ts.'’ 

"It would be nice!" I said warmly. 

"You can come whenever you like after ne,\t Mond.ny,” Murray 
aid. “You don't even have to bother to let ii*. know beforehand." 

He got into his car, and we set out on foot through the park. 

“I think Murray wanted to spend the evening with us." Lewis 
aid. a little reproachfully. 

".Maybe he did," I said. "Hut not 1." 

"But you seemed to be pelting along so well together," Lewis 
aid. 

"I think he's very nice," I said. "But there '.s something 1 want to 
all; to you about." 

Ixwis’s face darkened. “It can't be that important!" 

"It is." I pointed to a flat rock in the middle of the grass, “Lct’.s 
it down." 

Gray squirrels were hopping about on the ground; in llie dis- 
ance, the tall buildings were plowing. In a matter-of-fact voice, I 
aid, “A little wliilc ago, while you were taWng your shower, you 
eft .some letters lying on the drcs'cr." I rmughi Lewis's eyes. "Your 
lublishci.s didn't insist on your beinr: in New ^'ork now. ^'ou were 
lie one who suggested it. Why did you tell me the opposiic?" 

“Ah! So you read my mail behind my back I" Lewis said, ir- 
I'tated. 

"Wliy not? You lie to me." 

“I lie to you and you go through my papers. Wc’nc even," Lewis 
aid angrily. 

•Sudilenly, nil my strength left nic and 1 looked at him. stur^fied. 
his was he, this was 1. How did we ever come to this'.’ 

"Ixwis, I don't Understand anything any more. You love me. I 
ovc you, NVhat'.s happening to iis?" I asked in bewildciment. 

"Nothing at all." Lewis replied. 

"I don't understand!" I repeated. "Tell me. We were so happy 
1 Mexico. Wh.at made you decide to come to New \’ork? You 
new we'd .sec hardly anything of each other here." 

"Indians and mins, ruins and Indians! 1 was gelling fed up with 
," Lewis said. He shrugged Ids shoulders. "1 felt like a change of 
cenery. Nothing tragic nhout that, is there?" 

It was no •.'.nswer, but for the time being I decided to be s.-itis- 
cd with it. "VN'hy diiln'i you tell me >mi had enough of .Mexico? 
'I'hy the m.ancuvering?" 1 asted. 

“S'oii ssouldn'i ha'T let me come licrc; you'd h.ave forced me to 
lay tiicre," Ixwis leglied. 

1 was .as shaken as if he had slapped me. Wh.".t re *t.I there 
.■as in his \oicc! 

"L>o you re .ally believe what you're «.,-iying?“ 

"Yc‘," 1 CVS is replied. 

"But look here, Lewis, when did S cser present 
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‘’>1 "cnictl to have made rl-in*: for tlii-; cvenine.” LcwiS said. 

“Nothinp special.” 1 replied. "I rtouplit «c njinh.j ro io .a quid 
Jillle bar and jir-i tal};.'' 

”You can't mnhc conversation lil.c th.at. to order.” he .said 

cr0''‘l3'. 

“Let's po to Cafe Society .and li’dcn to fomc jar^;'' I said. 

'‘Haven't yott heard cnoiiph jaxr. in your life?" 

A fludi nneor ro^c to rny face. "Ciood. Let’s fo bach to the 
Jiotcl and po to sleep." 1 .sai<i. 

■Tin not sleepy,” Lewis replied innocently. 

lie w.rs (casfnp me. but it was not in ftin. ‘'He's thine it on pur- 
pose to spoil this cveninp. fdc’s doinp it on piirpo'C to spoil csery- 
thinp!" I thoiipht bitterly. 

"Then let’s j;o to Cafe .Socict}',” 1 said sharply, ".since I feel 
lil;c poinf, ,and you don't feel like dcinp anythinp.” 

We took a cab. 1 recalled uhat Lewis had s.aid to rue the year 
before; that he was constitutionally unable to ret aloni; 'viih anj- 
onc. It was true then! He was on pond terms svith Teddy. Felton. 
Murraj'. because he saw them only rarcl>. nut he w-oiild never Iv 
able to .stand livinp topether with someone for vcr>’ lonp. He Imd 
loved me impetuously, and even now that love seemed to him a 
restraint. Apain. .a feclinp of anper pripped my throat; in .i Vi.-iy. 
it was comforiinp. ’'He should ha\c foreseen s'. hat 'vas happeninp 
to him.” 1 Ihoupht. "He shouldn't h.-oc let me pet involved bo.fy 
.and soul in tliis .alT.iir. And he has no riphi to .net the way he’s 
.aclinp. If I’m a burden to him, let him .s;ty .so. I erm po b.ack to 
P.'iris; I’m ready to po b.ack ripht now.” 

The orche.stra was pl.-iyinp a Dole lillinpion piece. We ordered 
two hip.hballs. Lewis looked at me .somc'.vhat an.siou.dy. 

"Aic you unhnrpy?" 

"No.” I replied, "not unhappy. I’m anpiy.” 

"Anpry? "^'ou certainly has-c a calm w.is- of bcinp .anpry.” 

"Don't let it fool you.” 

"What arc you tliinkinp ahoni?" 

‘Ttu tliinkinp that, if this affair is a burden to \-ou. all you h.asc 
to do is say so. 1 c.in i.'ikc a plane for Paris tomorross." 

Lesvis smiled brictly. "What you're .suppestinp i‘ pretty serious." 

“You net as if it were tinbear.-.ble that for once we'ie out by our* 
selves." I said. "I pucss that’s the ke\’ to the svay you're beh.ivinp; 
you’re bored with me. So 1 mipht ns we!! po-" 

Lewis shook his head. "I'm not bored with you." he ‘.aid -•arri- 

oiislv. , . ; 

My nnper left me as quickly ns it Imsl come, r.nd apam I tell 
weak. "What is it then'.’" I asked, "There's 'omethinp What b it?” 

TJicre was n silence, and then Lewis replied, ■‘Lei's say 
that from lime to time you irritate me jus! a tiny liulc bit." 

"That’s wither obsious," 1 s'aid. "111!: I'd li'>e to know why. 

"You once cspl.aificsl to rue that love isn't every Ihinc ror voit. 
Lewis said in .a .sudden biitsi of solubility. ".Ml fiv’-tt- 
why do sou insi‘1 s'u ii'- bcin.e eseiythmr for me? It I (c*- - ic 
co.miti.e to Ness York, like !«-inp some itier.d', it im l 
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I sicclcd my?clf and tried to fipht bncl:. •’You raid in';’, ilie op- 
pOMlc: you said that if I were dilTctent you wouldn’t love me ‘<i 
much." 

’’There’s no contradiction there,” Lewis r-aid. “Or if there is. it’;, 
because fcclinfs can be contr.adictory.” 

It was useless disciissinj* the matter any funher; loric r!">ved 
no p.an here. At firM, proKably, I.ewiVs fcclinps ‘had been 
confused, and to pain time he h.ad spoVen .appc.iM’nj ssords to me. 
Or perhaps it was afterward that he bc.can bcarinp me n prudpe. It 
m.'ittcrcd little. Today he no lontter loved me the same way .as I'c- 
forc; how could I rcsipn rnsaelf to that? Oespair war. suttoc.-’.ti.ny 
me. To keep myself from thinkinp. 1 continued talkincr. 

’’You no lonpcr love me the way you tued to?*' 

I.ewis hesitated. “1 think tiiat love is less intportani than I once 
believed.” 

"I see,” I said. “Since I must leave, it doc'n’t make much diL 
fcrcncc if I’m here or if I’m not.” 

“Something like that,” Lewis replied. He looked .at me, and sud- 
denly his voice chanced. ’’.And yet, hosv I .awaileu’ Viui!" he said 
with ilccp fcelin.q. ’’.All year long, 1 thou.cht of noihint; cbc. Hosv 
I wanted you!" 

“Yes.” I .said sadly. “And now . . .“ 

Lewis put his arm around my rhouldcrs. "Now I rtil! want ye;!,” 

“Oh, in tlust way," 1 .«nid. 

“Not only in that svay.’’ His hand tiyhicncd on rns .arm "I’d 
marry you iliis very moment." 

I lowered my head, I recalled the slu'oiin;’ si.o .d'osc the lake. 
He had made a wish, and that wish hadn i ''ceu fulfilled .And I, 
who had promised myself never t<‘ di .ippc'ii't lurn. Iiad disap- 
pointed him irremediably. I alone vs.-s yuilij Neser apain would I 
be able to hold anythin;: npainst turn 

We stopped speakinp. \\’c listened to a liiile ja// and then we 
returned to the hotel. 1 couldn't sleep I .isked ms self sadly if I 
would be able to save our love, it could viill inuniph over absence, 
waitinp. cvcrs'iliinp, but on the condition ih.ii both of us wanted it. 
Would Lewis want il? "For the moment, lie's waverinp," 1 s.iiJ :? 
my.scif. "He's determined to protect himself from rcprcis, irifTcr- 
inp. melancholy, but he who lo.ithes pcitinp rid of an old b.~!h.'cre 
won’t be able to throw off our past ••o e.isilv He’s more fcr.c.'cv.' 
llum proud.” 1 went on, in inp to encournpe myself, "Mere errer 
than careful; he wani.s thines to h.ippcn to him.” Only, I L*.-- 
too the value he attached to lies security, his indepenJerer 
how bent he was upon iiMiip modcr.'ttely and rcasonabN. ' 
seem unrcasonaldc isi lose across .m ocean. Yc<, ~ - 

seemed to me the ihinp most to be feared about Lev. if—-:’'- J ' 
for c.arcfulncss which overtakes him from time to S»"'* * . 
what I had to fiphi apairist I had to prove to Le»'». 
more to pain than to lose in tliis aflair. While 
alt.acked. 

"Lewis, 1 was thinking about us all nip.ht." 

'A'ou’d have done better to pet some sleep." 
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The next morning, we were drinking coffee with the Murrays 
in a room with large bay windows. The house was a little outside 
the town, perched on a rocky ledge; the blue, of the sky and the 
sound of the ocean drifted in through the open windows. Lewis 
was talking his head off while stuffing himself with buttered toast. 
To look at his happy face, you would have believed he had finally 
realized his most cherished dream. It had to be admitted that 
everything was perfect: the place, the weather, the breakfast, our 
hosts’ smiles. And yet, I felt ill at case. Despite her graciousness, 
Ellen intimidated me; her discreet elegance, the charm of her 
home, her two glowingly healthy children testified to the fact that 
she was an accomplished young matron, and women who plan all 
the details of their existence so successfully always frightened me 
a little. And here I was, about to be caught up in the close-knit 
web of that life to which I didn’t belong. I had the feeling both of 
being bound hand and foot and of drifting along with the current. 

Dick, their little boy, was eight. He immediately took a great 
liking to Lewis and led us down a steep path to a little cove at the 
.foot of the rocks. Lewis spent the morning playing ball with him 
in the water and on the beach. I swam and read; I wasn’t bored, 
but nevertheless I continued asking myself, “What am I doing 
here?’’ In the afternoon, Murray took us for a drive along the 
coast; Ellen didn’t go along. When we returned to the house, Lewis 
and I remained alone in the living room for a while, drinking high- 
balls. I suddenly realized we would often be left alone together: 
Murray intended to spend his days in front of his typewriter, and 
Ellen obviously didn’t have a minute to herself. I took a sip of the 
highball; I was beginning to feel good. 

“How lovely it is here!” 1 said. “And how nice Murray is! I’m 
really happy.” 

“Yes, it’s nice here,” Lewis said. 

The radio was playing an old tune, and for a moment we lis- 
tened to it in silence. The ice tinkled in our glasses, we could hear 
the children’s laughter, a good smell of baking mingled with the 
smell of the sea. 

“This is how people ought to live!” Lewis said. “A house of your 
own, a woman to love neither too much nor too little^ chil- 
dren . . .” 

“You think that’s how Murray feels about Ellen?” 1 asked curi- 
ously. “Neither too much nor too little?” 

“It’s obvious,” Lewis replied. 

“And Ellen? How does she love him?” 

liwis smiled. “Too much and too little, I suppose, like all 
women.” 

‘He’s got it in for me again," I thought a little sadly. No doubt 
it was because of that little dream of familial happiness which had 
just passed through his head. 

“Do you think you’d be happy like that?” I asked. 

“At least I’d never be unhappy.” 

‘That isn’t so certain. Not being happy makes a lot of people 
unhappy. I think you’re that kind.” 

Lewis smiled. “Maybe,” he said. He reflected a moment. 
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“At any rale, I envy ^^urray for having children. You get tired of 
always living by yourself, for yourself. After a while, it begins to 
seem very' empty. I'd like to have children.” 

“Well, one day you’ll get married and you will have children" 
I said. 

Lewis looked at me hesitantly. “It won’t happen tomorrow or the 
day after tomorrow,” he said. “But later, in a few years, why not?" 

I smiled at him. “Yes,” I said, “why not? In a few years . . 

That was all I wanted — a few years. I was too old for pledges 
of eternal love; 1 lived too far away. I asked only that our love live 
long enough so that it would die out gently, leaving untarnished 
memories in our hearts and a friendship that would never end. 

The dinner was so ample and Murray so cordial that I finally 
began to feel at ease. 1 was in an affable mood when, during coffee, 
people began to arrive. It was the beginning of the season 
and there were still only a few vacationers in Rockport; they all 
knew one another and were eager to sec new faces. Wc were the 
center of attention. Lewis soon withdrew from the conversation; 
he helped Ellen make sandwiches and shake cocktails. As for me, 
I did my best to answer all the questions they heaped on me. Mur- 
ray began a discussion on the relationship between psychoanalysis 
and Marxism, a subject I knew more about than the others, and 
since he urged me on I did a lot of talking. Later, when we were 
alone together in our room, Lewis c.xamined me with an intrigued 
air. 

‘Tm going to wind up believing there’s a brain inside that little 
skull,” he said to me. 

“It was a good imitation, wasn’t it?" I said. 

“No, you really have a brain,” Lewis replied. He continued 
. studying me, and there was a slight look of reproach in his eyes. 
■) "It’s funny, but 1 never think of you as a brainy woman. To me, 
■ you're something entirely different!" 

“With you, I feci entirely different!” I said, slipping into 
his arms. 

How tightly he hugged me! Ah, suddenly there were no more 
questions. He was there, that was enough. His legs were entangled 
in mine, his breath, his smell, his eager hands on my body. He 
was saying, “Anne!” the way he used to, and once again his smile 
gave me his heart along with his flesh. 

When we awakened, tfic sky and the sea were glistening. Wc 
borrowed the Murrays’ bicycles and went into town. Wc walked 
along the wharf, spent a while watching the boats, the fishermen, 
the nets, the fish. 1 breathed in the fresh salty smell of the occ.an, 
the sun was caressing my body, and Lewis, smiling, was holding 
my arm. 

“What a magnificent morning!” I said ardently. 

“Poor little Gauloisc!” Lewis said tenderly. “How little she re- 
quires to fee! that she’s in paradise!” 

“The sky, the sea, the man I love — after all, that isn’t so little." 

He squeezed my arm. “You aren’t very' demanding.” 

*Tm satisfied with what I have," I said. 
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“You’re right,” Lewis said. “You’ve got to be satisfied w’ith what 
you have.” 

The sky became still bluer, the sun warmer, and inside me I 
heard a great, joyous carillon. “I’ve won!" I said to myself. I was 
right in agreeing to come here. Lewis felt free, he knew now that 
my love deprived him of nothing. On the beach, he spent part of 
the afternoon playing with Dick again, and I admired his patience. 
I hadn’t seen him so relaxed for a long time. After dinner. Mur- 
ray took us to visit friends, and this time Lewis didn't try to re- 
main on the side lines; he bubbled over with exuberance.' Really, 
be would never stop surprising me; I didn’t believe he could be 
brilliant at a social gathering. He was. In telling about our trip, he 
made such skillful cuts and added such convincing fictions that his 
Guatemala was more real than Guatemala itself. Ever>’onc 
wanted to go. When he imitated the little Indians trotting along 
under their burdens, one of the women exclaimed, “You’d make 
a wonderful actor!” And another, “He really knows how to tell a 
story!” 

Lewis stopped short. “What patience you have!” be said, smil- 
ing. “Personally, I can’t stand listening to travelogues,” he added. 

“Oh, please go on,” said a blonde. 

“No, I’ve finished my number,” he replied, walking over to the 
buffet. He finished off a large Manhattan while beautiful golden- 
shouldered young women and less beautiful matrons, their eyes 
heavj' with soulfulness, crowded around him. It annoyed me a lit- 
tle to find out that he was attractive to women. I believed he had 
subtly seduced me precisely through his lack of seductiveness. And 
all of a sudden I discovered he was indeed seductive. But in any 
event, what he was to me he was to no one else. “For me alone, 
he’s unique,” I thought with a kind of pride. 

I also drank, danced, chatted with a guitarist who had just been 
cashiered from radio for holding advanced ideas, and then with 
musicians, painters, intellectuals, writers. Rockport, during the 
summer, is an annex of Greenwich Village: it's full of artists. 

Suddenly, I realized Lewis had disappeared. I asked Murray, 
“What happened to Lewis?” 

“I have no idea,” Murray replied in his placid voice. 

I felt a prick of anguish in my heart. Had he gone for a stroll 
in the garden with one of his beautiful admirers? If that were 
the case, he wouldn’t be very' happy to see me appear. Well, too 
bad! I glanced into the foyer, the kitchen, and then I went outside. 
The only sound was the insistent chirping of the crickets. 1 look a 
few steps and saw the glotv of a cigarette. Lewis was sitting on a 
latvn chair, alone. 

“What are you doing out here?” I asked. 

“Resting.” 

I smiled. “I thought those bitches were going to eat .vc- 

up alive.” n„ t ■ 

“Y'ou know U’hat we ought to do with them?” Lc" 
vindictively. “We ought to load them in a boat, throw 
into the ocean, and bring back a cargo of little Indian , , 

their place. Do you remember the little Indians in C ' 
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Tiango, sitting modestly .on the ground at their husbands feet? How 
quiet they were, and their faces were so placid!” 

“I remember.” 

‘They still have their pretty faces and their black braids, Lewis 
said. “And we'll never see them again." He sighed. “How far away 


it all is!” 

There was the same nostalgia in his voice as when, in the jungle 
at Chichen Itza, he spoke to me of the apartment in Chicago. “If 
I become a memory in his heart, he’ll think of me, too, with that 
same tenderness.” I thought. But I didn't w-ant to become a memory. 

"Perhaps one day we'll go back again to sec the little Indians.” 

“1 doubt it very much," Lewis said. He got up. “Come, let’s take 
a walk. The night smells so good.” 

“We'd better go back inside, Lewis. They’re going to start miss- 
ing us.” 

“What of it? 1 have nothing to say to them, nor they to me.” 

“But they’re friends of the Murrays. It wouldn’t be nice to dis- 
appear just like that.” 

Lewis sighed. “How Fd like a little Indian wife who’d follow me 
wherever ! go without protesting!” 

We went back inside. Lesvis had lost all his cheerfulness. He 
drank a great deal and replied with grunts to the questions they 
asked him. He sat down beside me and listened to the conversa- 
tion disapprovingly. I said to Murray that a good many WTiters in 
France were wondering what point there was in writing in this day 
and age. Thereupon everj'one began discussing the subject an- 
imatedly. Lewis’s face grew darker and darker. He hated theories, 
systems, generalizations. I knew why. for him, an idea wasn’t 
merely a collection of words; it was a living thing. Those he ac- 
•cepted stirred in him, upset everything. He was forced to c.xert a 
'‘great effort to restore a semblance of order in his mind; that 
frightened him a little. In that domain as well, he had a ye-aming 
, for security, detested feeling lost. Often, he withdrew completely. 
It was obvious that he was withdrawing now. And then, suddenly, 
he exploded. 

“Why docs one write? For whom does one write? If you begin 
asking that, you stop writing! You w'rite, that’s all. And people 
read you. You write for the people who rc.ad you. It’s writers no- 
body reads who ask themselves questions like that!” 

Tliat cast a chill over the room. And it was all the more 
penetrating because, as a matter of fact, there were several writers 
present whom no one read and whom no one would ever re.id. 
Happily, Murray managed to smooth things over. Lewis withdrew 
into his shell again. Fifteen minutes later, we took our leave, 

AH the next day, Lewis was sullen. When Dick came down to 
the_ beach, pistols in hand and shouting, he looked at him dnrkly- 
Bpiling mad, he reluctantly gave him a boxing lesson and took 
him swimming. That evening, while I chatted with Ellen and Mur- 
ray, he buried himself in the newspapers. 1 knew Murray wouldn’t 
take offense so easily, but I was worried about Ellen. “He had too 
much to drink last night; tomorrow he'll be in a better mood,” I 
said to myself hopefully as 1 fell asleep. 
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I was wrong. The next morning, Lewis didn’t give me a single 
smile. Ellen was touched because he took the vacuum cleaner from 
her and cleaned the house from cellar to attic. But that sudden 
passion for housework was suspect. Lewis was trying to compose 
himself; what was he fleeing from? During lunch, he was relatively 
amiable, but as soon as we were alone together on the beach he 
said furiously, “If that lousy brat comes around and starts bother- 
ing me again. I’ll break his neck.” 

“It’s your own fault, you know,’’ I said in annoj'ance. “Yon 
shouldn’t have been so nice to him the first day.’* 

“I always let myself be had the first day,” Lewis said in a voice 
full of rancor. 

“Yes, but there are other people in the world,” 1 said warmly. 
“You’ve got to realize that.” 

There was a sound of rolling pebbles above our heads; Dick was 
coming down the path. He was wearing a pair of black-and-white 
checkered trousers, an immaculate shirt, and a cowboy belt. He 
ran over to Lewis. 

■ “Why did you come to the beach? I was waiting for you up at 
the house. Yesterday you said we’d go for a bike ride after lunch.” 

“I don’t feel like going riding,” Lewis replied. 

Dick looked at him reproachfully. “You said yesterday we’d go 
tomorrow. Well, tomorrow’s today.” 

“If it’s today, then it isn't tomorrow,” Lewis said. “What have 
they been teaching you at school? Tomorrow's tomorrow.” 

Dick’s mouth dropped open: he looked wretched. “Aw, come 
on! Let’s go!” he said, grabbing Lewis by the arm. 

Lewis pulled his arm away sharply. He had just about the same 
e.xpression on his face as the day he kicked the stone dragon.. I 
put my hand on Dick’s shoulder. 

“What would you say if I went bicycle-riding with you instead? 
We’ll go into town, we’ll look at the boats and we’ll eat lots of ice 
cream.” 

Dick considered my suggestion without enthusiasm. “He prom- 
ised to come," he said, pointing to Lewis. 

“He’s tired.” 

Dick turned to Lewis. “Are you staying here? Are you going for 
a swim?” 

“I don’t know,” Lewis replied. 

“I’ll stay with you. We can bo.x," Dick said, “and then, we ccr 
go swimming.” 

Once again, be raised a trusting face to Lewis. 

. “No!” Lewis said. 

I put my hand on Dick’s shoulder. “Come,” I said. 
things to think about, we'd better leave him alone. Anyb-'v. - 
got to go to Rockport and I'd be lonely all by myself. Err 
keeping me company? You can tell me all the Ihings y-^ .-y.? 
winter. And I’ll buy you comic books; Fll buy 
want!” I said with the strength of desperauon. 

Dick turned his back to Lcris and began w-'' 
was furious with Lewis. You don't act that way. 
in the bargain, I had no desire to be sadalei. 
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nately, by profession I know how to set a child at ease; he soon 
relaxed. We 'had a bicycle race, and I let . myself be beaten in a 
close finish; I stuffed him with strawberry ice cream; we went 
aboard a fishing boat. In the end, I did so much and did it so 
' well that he didn’t want to leave me until dinnertime. 

“Well,” I said to Lewis as I came into our room, “you can thank 
me for taking that boy off your hands. You were nasty to him,” I 
added. 

“He’s the one who should thank you,” Lewis said. "Another 
minute and I’d have broken every bone in his body.” 

He w.as lying on the bed in a T-shirt and his old cotton pants, 
smoking a cigaretie while gazing at the ceiling. I thought bitterly 
that he really should have thanked me. I took off my beach dress 
and began fixing my hair. 

“It’s time to get dressed,” I said. 

“I am dressed,” Lewis replied. “Can’t you see I have clothes on 
my body? Do I look naked?” 

“You don’t intend to go down like that, do you?” 

“I damned well do! I don't see why people have to change their 
clothes just because the sun happens to be setting.” 

“Murray and Ellen change, and you’re their guest,” I said. “And 
besides, they’re having people for dinner.” 

“Again!” Lewis said. “I didn’t come here to live the same kind 
of stupid life as in New York.” 

“And neither did you come here to be unpleasant to cverj’onc,” 
I said. “Last night, Ellen was already beginning to look at you in 
a funny way.” I stopped abruptly. “Oh, why should I give a damn, 
after all!” I said. “Do whatever you like!” 

Lewis ended up by getting dressed, muttering to himself. “It 
) w.as he who insisted on coming here, and now he’s purposely trj'- 
' ing to make it unbearable,” 1 said to myself angrily, I was doing 
my best to be agreeable, and he was spoiling everything. I made 
up my mind that 1 wouldn’t bother with him that evening; it was 
too tiring trying to keep up with his constantly shifting moods. 

I did what I had promised myself I would do: I miked with 
everyone and ignored Lewis, On the whole, I found Murray's 
friends rather congenial; I spent an enjoyable evening. Around 
midnight, most of the guests left; Ellen went to bed and so did 
Lewis. I remained downstairs with Murray, the guitarist, .and two 
other men, and we continued talking until three in the morning. 
When I went up to our room, Lewis turned on the liglit. He sat up 
in his bed. 

“Well? Did you fin.ally finish making noise with your mouth? I 
never thought any woman could make so much noise all by her- 
self — except maybe Mrs. Roosevelt.” 

_‘_'I enjoy talking to Murr.ay,” I said, starling to undress. 

‘/Yes, and that’s just what I have ag.ain.st you!” Lewis said, his 
voice ri.sing. “Theories, always theories! You don't make good 
books with theories! There arc people who explain how to write 
books and others who write them: they’re never the same.” 

"Murray doesn’t pretend to be a novelist. He's a critic, an ex- 
cellent critic; you yourself acknowledge it.” 
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^ “He’s a big blabbermouth! And all of you sit there, listening to 
him with intelligent smiles on your faces! It makes me feel like 
knocking your heads against a wall to put some good common 
sense in them!” 

I slipped into my bed. “Good night,” I said. 

He turned out the light without answering. 

My eyes remained open. I wasn’t even angry any more; I jusf 
didn’t understand anything! Lewis was bored with those gather- 
ings. All right. But after all, they did leave us peacefully alone all 
day long, and there was really nothing pedantic about Murray. 
Until now, Lewis, too, had enjoyed his conversation. Why that 
sudden hostility? Without any doubt, it was I whom Lewis was 
aiming at when he chose to spoil this stay; his grudges had en- 
dured. But then he should have kept his bad humor for me alone; 
he must have been angry with himself to take it out like that on 
everyone. Perhaps he was reproaching himself for those moments 
when he had seemed to be giving me all his tenderness. The 
thought was so unbearable that I wanted to call out to him, to 
speak to him. But my voice shattered against my teeth. I listened 
to his even breathing; he was sleeping, and I didn’t have the heart 
to awaken him. It’s touching to see a man asleep: so innocent a 
sight. Everything becomes possible, everything can begin, or begin 
all over again. He would open his eyes, he would say, “I love you, 
my little Gauloise.” But no, he wouldn’t say it; that innocence was 
nothing but a mirage. Tomorrow would be exactly like today. 
“Is there no way out?” I asked myself in desperation. I suddenly 
had a spasm of revolt. “What docs he want? Wliat will he do? 
Wiat is he thinking?” There I was, torturing myself with ques- 
tions, while he was sleeping peacefully, far from his thoughts. It 
was too unfair! I tried to empty my mind; but no, I couldn’t fall 
asleep. Quietly, I got out of bed. Dick had kept me from going 
swimming that afternoon and, suddenly, I had a desire to feel the 
coolness of water on my body. I put on my bathing suit and my 
beach dress, took Lewis’s old bathrobe, and went barefoot through 
the sleeping house. How immense the night was! I slipped on my 
sandals, ran all the way to the beach, and lay down on the sand. 

It was very mild out; I closed my eyes under the stars, and the purr 
of the water put me to sleep. When I woke up, a huge red globe 
was emerging from the sea. It was the fourth day of Creation and 
the sun had just been bom; the suffering of man and beast had not 
yet come to pass. I plunged into the ocean and floated on my back; 
my body lost all its weight, and my eyes were full of sky. 

“Anne!” , 

I turned toward the shore — an inhabited land, a man calling 
It was Lewis in pajama bottoms, his chest bare. I felt the 
of my body again and began swimming toward him. “Here I 

He walked out to meet me; the water was up to his 
he took me in his arms. 

'“Anne!” he repeated. “Anne!” 

“You’re going to get all wet! Let me drj' myself i 
edging toward the beach. 

He didn’t loosen his hold. “Anne, how frightened I *■ 
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“I frightened you? It was my turn, nfter'all!’’ 

“I opened my eyes: the bed was empty. I waited, and yon didn’t 
come back. 1 went downstairs; you were nowliere in the house. 
Then I came here and at first I didn’t sec you.” 

“You didn’t really think I had drowned myself?” I said. 

“I don’t know what I thought. It was like a nightmarcl” Lewis 
said. 

I picked up the white robe. “Rub me. And dry yourself.” 

He obeyed, and I slipped on my dress; he wrapped himself in 
his bathrobe. “Sit down tiesidc me,” he said. 

I sat down and again he took me in his arms. “You’re here! I 
didn't lose you.” 

“You’ll never lose me through any fault of mine,” I said impul- 
sively. 

For a long moment, he smoothed my hair in silence. And then, 
abniptly, he said, “Anne, let’s go back to Chicago.” 

A sun rose in my heart, more brilliant than the one climbing in 
the sky. 

“I’d like nothing bcltcrl” 

“Let’s go back,” he repeated. “I want so much to be tilone with 
you! The very night we arrived here, 1 realized what a stupid 
thing I'd done!" 

“Lewis, there’s nothing in the world I’d like more than to be 
alone with you," I said, I smiled at him. “Is that what put you in 
such bad humor? You were sorry you came here?” 

Lewis nodded. “I felt as if I were caught in a trap; I couldn't 
sec any way out. It was terrible!” 

“And now you see a way?" I asked. 

Lewis looked at me as if inspired. "They’re still sleeping. Let's 
pack our bags and just take off.’’ 

1 smiled. "Why not try explaining things to Murray?” I said. 
'Tm sure he'll understand.” 

“And if he doesn't understand, that’s just too bad!” Lewis said, 

I gave him a somewhat worried look. “Lewis, arc you ab- 
solutely sure you want to go back? it isn’t just a whim, is 
it? You’re sure you won't regret it?” 

Lewis smiled. "I know very well when I’m indulging myself in a 
whim,’’ he replied. “I .swear on your bead that this is no whim.” 

Again I sought his eyes. "And when we return home, do you 
think we’ll return to ail the rest? Will it be just like last year? Or 
almost?” 

“Just like last year,” Lewis replied in a serious voice. He toot 
my head in his hands and looked at me for a long while. "I tried 
to love you less. I couldn't.” 

“Don’t tiy any more.” I said. 

“No, I won’t try any more.” 

I’m not quite sure what Lewis fold him, but Murray was eH 
smiles when he accompanied us to the airport the ne.xt eveninf 
Lewis hadn’t lied: in Chicago, evcrjlhing was given back to lut- 
At ihc^ comer, before parting, he held me tightly in his arms, say 
ing, “I've never loved you as much as now.” 


Chapter Nine 

Henri’s secretary opened the door. “A special delivery.” 

_ “Thanks,” he said, quickly taking the blue paper. “Paula has 
killed herself,” he thought. Despite Mardrus’s assurances that she 
was harboring no suicidal thoughts and that she was almost well 
again, there was something ominous these days in the ringing of 
the telephone, and especially in special deliveries. He was relieved 
when he saw Lucie Belhommc’s signature. “It is e.xiremcly im- 
portant that I see you. Stop by at my place tomorrow morning.” 
He was puzzled as he reread the peremplorj' message. Never be- 
fore had Lucie taken that tone with him. Josette was in wonder- 
ful shape; she was delighted with her part in the film. La Belle 
Suzon, and was going dancing that night at the Lace Ball in a mag- 
nificent Amaryllis creation. Henri really couldn’t understand why 
Lucie wanted to see him. He stuffed the special deliver)' into his 
pocket. There was certainly another bit of trouble in prospect, 
but what difference did one more or one less make? He thought 
of Paula again, and he reached for the phone. But then he let 
his hand drop. “Mademoiselle Mareuil is resting comfortably.” 
Neither the answer nor the nnnse’s cold competent voice ever 
varied. They had forbidden him to see Paula; they were all agreed 
that it was he who had driven her insane. Well, so much the bet- 
ter: they spared him the lash of self-accusation. Paula had in- 
flicted the role of hangman on him for so long that his feefings of 
remorse had frozen inside him; he no longer felt them.^ 
ever since he had come to understand that no matter ^ 

do you’re always wrong — especially when you behV 
been right — ^he had felt strangely carefree. He swallowc 
ration of insults like warm milk. 
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‘Tm the first one here?” Luc asked. 

“As you see.” 

Luc dropped into a chair. He purposely came in shirt sleeves 
and slippers because he knew Trarieux detested such informality. 

‘Tell me, what do we do if Lambert runs out on us?” he asked. 

“He won’t run out on us,” Henri replied quickly. 

"He's one hundred per cent lor Volange,” Luc said. “I’m con- 
vinced that’s why Samazelle suggested his articles — ^to goad Lam- . 
belt into putting us in the minority.” 

"Lambert promised me his vote,” Henri said, 

Luc sighed. “I wonder what that little twerp’s up to. In his place, 
I’d have quit a long time ago.” 

"I suppose he’ll go one of these days,” Henri said. “But he won’t 
play their game. I’ve lived up to my commitments; he’ll live up to 
his.” 

Henri had made a point of defending Lambert against Luc and 
Luc against Lambert under all circumstances. But actually the 
situation was equivocal; Lambert wasn’t going to continue voting 
against his convictions indefinitely. 

“Quiet! The enemy approaches!” Luc said. 

Trarieux entered first, followed by Samazelle and a sullen- 
faced Lambert. No one was smiling, except Luc; he alone en- 
joyed that war of attrition in which no one ns yet w.as worn out. 

•‘Before discussing the question which brings us together today, 
I would like to make an appeal to everyone’s good will,” Trarieux 
stiid, staring intently at Henri. “AH of us have an aiTcction for 
L'Espoir," he continued w.irmly, “and yet, because of our lack of 
agreement, we’re leading the paper to bankruptcy. One day Sama- 
zcllc says white, the nc.xt day Perron says black. The reader be- 
comes confused and buys another paper. It is of the greatest ur- 
gency that we establish a common platform which will transcend 
our differences of opinion.” 

Henri shook his head. “For the hundredth time, I repeat that I 
will make no conccs-sions. I suggest instead that you make up 
your minds to slop opposing me. I will continue to hold L'Espoir 
to the line it has always followed." 

“A line which the failure of the S.R.L. has doomed and which 
has become anachronistic,” Sam.azcHc said. "Remaining neutral 
in regard to the Communists is out of the question nowadays; 
you've got to be emphatically for or against." He tried to force 
one of his'jovi.al laughs. "Considering the way they’ve been treat- 
ing you. I’m surprised that you stubbornly continue to try to get 
along with them.” 

‘Tm surprised that men who call themselves leftists can sup- 
port the parly of the capitalists, the militarists, and the Church,” 
Henri said. 

“Let’s get a few things straight,” Samazelle said, “All my life 
I’ve fought against militarism, against the Church, and against cari- 
talism. But you've got to recognize the fact that De Gaulle is 
something quite different from a militarist, th.at the aid of tb 
Church is necessary today to defend the values we cherish, er.i 
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that Gaullism can very well be an anti-capitalist movement if men 
of the left assume positions of command in it.” 

“I guess listening to things like that is better than being deaf,” 
Henri said. “But not by much!” 

“Nevertheless, I believe it would be in your own interest to find 
a common ground with us,” Traricux said. “Because it might hap- 
pen, you know, that you’ll find yourself in the minority.” 

“I’d be veiy much surprised,” Henri said, smiling at Lambert. 
Lambert didn’t smile back; apparently, his loyalty was weigh- 
ing heavily upon him and he intended to show it. “ 

“In any case, if that happened. I’d resign,” Henri said. “But I 
won’t accept any compromises.” Impatiently, he added, “It’s use- 
less spending the whole day discussing the matter. We have a de- 
cision to make. Let’s make it. For my part, I categorically refuse 
to publish Volange’s articles.” 

“So do I,” Luc said. 

Eveiybody looked at Lambert %vho, without raising his eyes, 
said “Their publication doesn’t seem opportune to me.” 

“But you thought they were excellent!” Samazelle exploded. 
“You’re letting yourself be intimidated!” 

“I’ve just said their publication doesn’t seem opportune to me. 
That’s clear, isn’t it?” Lambert said haughtily. 

“You were hoping to split us up? Well, you missed the mark,” 
Luc said jeeringly. 

Trarieux stood up abruptly and gave Henri a withering look. 
“One of these days, L'Espoir is going to go bankrupt. That'll be 
your reward for your stubbornness!” 

He walked to the door; Samazelle and Luc left behind him. 

“Can I talk to you for a moment?” Lambert asked in a mournful 
voice. 

“I was just going to ask you the same question,” Henri replied. 
He could feel a false smile on his lips. It had been months, in fact 
a whole year, since he had last had a really friendly conversation 
with Lambert. It wasn’t because he hadn’t tried, but Lambert had 
been sulking and Henri no longer knew how to speak to him. 

“I know what you’re going to tell me,” he said. “You feel your 
position has become untenable. Is that it?” 

“Not any longer,” Lambert replied. He looked at Henri re- 
proachfully. “You have a right not to like De Gaulle, but at least 
you could maintain a benevolent neutrality toward him. In those 
articles you turned down, Volange lucidly dissociates the con- 
cepts of Gaullism from those of reaction.” 

“Dissociating concepts is a children’s game!” Henri said. ‘■I'eU 
then,” he added, “you want to sell your holding?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you’ll work at Beaux Jours with Volange?” 

“Exactly.” _ 

“Too bad,” Henri said. He shrugged bis 
see, I was right. Volange was preaching abstent i*^ 
waiting for his moment. He didn’t lose much , 

plunge into politics.” 
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“It’s your own fault,” Lambert replied sharply. “You’ve mixed 
politics into evcrj’thing! If you want to keep the world from being 
completely eaten up by politics, you have to play politics.” 

“In any event, you won’t stop anything!” Henri said. “But it’s 
useless discussing it; wc don’t speak the same language any more,” 
he added. “Sell your interest. Only, that poses a problem. If wc 
divide it up among the four of us, wc go back to tlic situation you 
helped me avoid. You, Luc, and myself will have to get together 
and agree upon someone who’s in a position to buy you out.” . 

“Pick whoever you like; I don’t care,” Lambert said. “Only, try 
to make it fast. I don’t want to have to repeat what I did today.” 

“I'll start looking, but give me a little time,” Henri said. “We 
can’t replace you Just like that.” 

He had spoken those last words as an afterthought, but Lam- 
bert seemed touched. Innocent phr.ases would often wound him, 
and sometimes he attributed warmth to words spoken easually. 

“Since we don’t speak the same language any more, the first 
one who comc.s .along will do better than I,” he .said sullenly. 

“You know very well that in addition to the man’s ideas, there’s 
the man himself,” Henri said. 

“I know, and that’s what makes things complicated,” Lambert 
replied. “You and your ideas make two.” He got up. "Arc you com- 
ing to the Lenoir fcstiv.al with me?” 

*Wc might do better going to a movie,” Henri replied. 

“Oh, no! This is one thing I don’t want to miss.” 

“All right, pick me up at eight-thirty.” 

The Communist papers had announced the rending of a mastcr- 
'•jiiccc in four acts and si.\ scenes in which Lenoir “reconciles the 
-demands of pure poetry' with the concern for delivering a 
J'broadly human message to mankind.” Julicn intended to sabotage 
the meeting in the name of the old pnr,a-human group. In the ar- 
ticlcs written by Lenoir since his conversion, there was such a 
scrs'ile f.anaticism, and ho had put his friends and his own past on 
trial with such malignant zeal, that Henri was looking forward 
without displeasure to seeing him pul in his place. And then, it was 
as good a way ,'is any of killing the evening; since Paula’s illnes.s, 
he couldn’t stand being alone. And in the bargain, there W’as Lucie 
Belhommc’s note, which intrigued him unpleasantly. 

The auditorium was overflowing. The whole Communist intelli- 
gentsia was gathered together — all the old guard and many new 
recniits. A year earlier, many of those neophytes were indignantly 
denouncing the errors and Laults of the Communists. And then 
suddenly, in November, they understood — they understood that it 
could help to belong to the Party. Henri went down the center 
aisle in search of a scat, and .as he passed faces filled with hateful 
disdain. In that respect, Samazcllc was right: they weren’t the least 
bit appreciative of his honesty. All year long, he had labored 
mightily defending L’Espoir against the pressures of the Gaullists, 
had firmly taken his stand .against the war in Indo-China, against 
the .arrest of the Madagascan deputies, against the Marshall Plan. 
All in all, he had taken exactly the same positions '.as theirs, hut 
that didn’t stop them from calling him a liar and a traitor. -He 
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went as far as the front rows. Scriassine looked up at him and 
smiled, but the young people grouped around Julien eyed Henri 
with hostility. He retraced his steps and sat down on a stairway 
in the back of the auditorium. 

“I must be something like Cyrano dc Bergerac,” he said. “All I 
have is enemies.” 

“It’s your own faialt,” Lambert said. 

“It costs too much to make friends.” 

At one time, he had enjoyed the pleasures of comradeship, 
teamwork. But that was in another age, in another world. Today, 
as things were, he was just as well off being severely alone; that 
way, he had nothing to lose. Nothing much to gain either, but on 
this earth who ever gains anything? 

“Take a look at the little Bizet,” Lambert said. “It didn’t take her 
long to pick up the approved style.” 

“Yes, a splendid example of the female militant,” Henri said 
gaily. 

Four months earlier, he had turned down an article of hers on 
the German problem and she had whined, “I guess the only way to 
succeed in journalism is to sell yourself to Figaro or L’Humanite" 
Before leaving, she had added, “Anyhow, I really can’t take this 
article over to L’Enclume." And then a week later, she telephoned, 
“Well, I brought the article over to L’Enclume anyhow.” And now 
she was writing regularly for the weekly, and with deep feeling 
Lachaumc would cite “our dear Marie-Ange Bizet.” Flat shoes, 
badly made-up, she was coming back up the center aisle shaking 
people’s hands and looking important. She passed in front of 
Henri; he got up and grabbed her by the arm. 

“Hello!” 

“Hello,” she said without smiling, trying to break away. 

“You’re in quite a hurry. Did the Party forbid you to speak to 
me?” 

“I don’t believe we have much to say to each other,” Marie- 
Ange replied. Her childish voice had become acid. 

“Let me congratulate you anyhow. You're doing all right for 
yourself.” 

“I feel Tm doing useful work.” 

"Bravo! You already have all the Communist virtues!” 

“I hope I’ve lost a few bourgeois failings.” 

She sailed off, and at that moment there was a burst of applause: 
Lenoir was climbing to the stage. He sat down at a table and 
spread out his papers before him while a well-disciplined claque 
counterfeited enthusiasm. Then he began reading a kind of mani- 
festo. He read in a choppy voice, leaping desperately at each v,ord, 
as if he had seen dizzying crevasses opening between the syllables. 
Quite obviously, he was frightening himself. And yet, he spouted 
nothing but the most tried and tested cliches about the poetry of 
the real world and the social mission of the poet. When he stopped, 
there was another salvo of applause. The enemy camp held its fire. 

“Can you imagine the depths to which thev’ve fallen to applaud 
that!” Lambert said. 

Henri didn’t answer. Of course, all you had to do to make the 
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scorn of these dishonest intellectuals seem meaningless was to look 
at them. It was out of opportunism, or fear, or for moral comfort 
that they had become converts; and there was no limit to their ser- 
vility. But you had -to be equally dishonest to be satisfied with that 
too-easy victory. It wasn’t these people whom Henri bad in mind 
when he would say to himself, his heart hea\’y, “They despise me.” 
No, he was thinking rather of the thousands of men who used to 
read L'Espoir, who read it no longer, and for whom Henri’s name 
had become synonymous with traitor. They were sincere, and the 
stupidity of that evening would in no way diminish their sincerity 
— ^nor their hate. 

His voice now calm, Lenoir began attacking a scene Avritten in 
Alexandrine meter. A young man was bemoaning his melancholy 
stSte: he wanted to leave his home town. Parents, teachers, friends, 
each urged resignation, but he swept aside all bourgeois tempta- 
tions while a chorus commented on his departure in sibylline stan- 
zas. A few obscure images and a few flowery words underlined the 
solid banality of the declamation. 

Suddenly, a voice burst out, “Faker!” 

Julien stood up and shouted, “They promised us poetry! Where’s 
the poetry?” 

“And the realism?” another voice cried out. “Where’s the real- 
ism?” 

“The masterpiece! We want the masterpiece!” 

“How about the reconciliation?” 

They began shouting “Reconciliation!” in chorus, stamping their 
feet in rhythm. At the same time, there wore cries of, “Throw them 
;;;>,out! . . . Call the police! . . . Troublemakers! . . . Tell us 
■'y^about the camps! . . . I^ng live peace! . . . Shoot the fascists! 

. . Don't insult the Resistance! . . . Long live Thorez! . . . 
iTong live De Gaulle! . . . Long live freedom!” 

Lenoir looked defiantly at his c.xcculioncrs. You felt he was go- 
ing to fall to his knees, baring his breast, or else that he was about 
to begin dancing a jig. Without any apparent reason, the noise 
abated, and he resumed his reading. Now the hero was wandering 
across the earth, searching for an impossible escape. A light and 
provocative harmonica melody floated across the auditorium; a 
little later there came the honking of a horn. Julien punctuated 
each Ale.xandrine with a guffaw which made Lenoir’s mouth 
quiver spasmodically. The laughter spread from seat to scat; every- 
where people were laughing, and Henri, too, joined in. After all, 
that’s what he had come for. Someone shouted “Bastard!" at him, 
and he laughed all the harder. Applause broke out amid the laugh- 
ter and the boos. Again, voices cried out, "Send them to ‘Siberia! 

. . . Go back to Mo.scow! . . . Long live Stalin! . . . Informer! 

. . . Traitor! . . Someone even shouted, “Five /a France!" 

“I was hoping it would be more fun,” Lambert said as they 
stepped out into the street. 

“As a matter of fact, it wasn’t any fun at all,” Henri said. Hear- 
ing Scriassine’s breathless voice behind him, he turned around. 

“I sau’ j'ou inside, and then you disappeared. I’ve been looking 
all over for you,” 
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‘‘You were looking for me?” Henri asked. He felt a sudden tight- 
ening of his throat. What did Scriassine want of him? All evening 
long, he had felt it — something terrible was going to happen. 

“Yes, let’s go have a drink at the New Bar,” Scriassine replied. 
“We’ve got to drink a toast to this little affair. You know the New 
Bar?” 

“I do,” Lambert replied. 

“Good. I’ll see you there in a few minutes,” Scriassine said, sud- 
denly vanishing in the crowd. 

“What’s this New Bar?” Henri asked. 

“That’s right, it’s been months since you’ve set foot in the old 
neighborhood,” Lambert said, getting into Henri’s car. “Ever since 
the Commies took over the Bar Rouge, the old non-Commie crowd 
has been going to a new place next door.” 

“On to the New Bar,” Henri said. 

He started the motor, and a few moments later they turned into 
the familiar little street. 

“Is this it?” 

“This is it.” 

Henri slammed on the brakes; he recognized the scarlet glow 
coming from the Bar Rouge. He opened the door of the New Bar. 
“This tearoom is pretty ugly,” he said. 

"Yes, but you’ve got a better clientele here than next door,” 
Lambert said. 

“Oh, I have my doubts about that,” Henri said. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Fortunately, keeping bad company doesn’t frighten 
me* ^ 

They sat down at a table. A lot of young people, a lot of noise, 
a lot of smoke. Henri knew none of those faces'; when he took Jo- 
sette out, they went to a compktely different kind of place. And 
besides, he didn’t go out very often. 

“Scotch?” Lambert asked. 

“Yes.” 

Lambert ordered two Scotch-and-sodas in the elegantly blase 
voice he had borrowed from Volange. They waited for their 
drinks in silence. It was truly sad; Henri could no longer find any- 
thing to say to Lambert. Nevertheless, he made an effort. 

“It seems Dubreuilh’s book just came out.” 

“The one they printed excerpts from in VigUanceT 

“Yes.” 

“I’m anxious to read it.” 

“So am I,” Henri said. 

Dubreuilh always used to give him the galley proofs to read; 
this book Henri would buy in a bookstore. And he would discuss it 
with whom he wished, but not with Dubreuilh, the only person 
with whom he would have liked to discuss it. , 

“I dug up that article of mine on Dubreuilh — the one you turn 
down,” Lambert said. “Remember it? It wasn’t so bad, you kno . 

“I never said it was bad,” Henri said. . _ j r if 

He recalled that conversation; it was the first lime he had lelt a 
kind of hostility in Lambert. 

“I’m going to work it up into a detailed study of Dubremm, 
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Lambert said. He hesitated almost imperceptibly. “Volange has 
asked me to do it for Lcs Beaux Jours." 

Henri smiled. “Try not to be too unfair." 

“I’ll be completely objective ” Lambert said. “They’re also going 
to publish a storj' of mine,” he added. 

“Oh! You’ve written some new stories?’’ 

“I’ve written two. Volange likes them very much." 

"I’d love to see them,” Henri said. 

“You wouldn’t like them,” Lambert said. 

Julien appeared in the doorway and walked over to their table. 
He had slipped his arm under Scria.ssine’s; their common hatred 
took the place of friendship for the moment. 

‘To work, comrades!” he said in a loud voice, “The moment has 
finally come to reconcile man and whisky.” 

He was wearing a white carnation in his lapel and his eyes had 
regained a little of their old brightness, perhaps because he hadn’t 
had anything to drink as yet. 

“A bottle of champagne!" Scria.ssine called out. 

“Champagne! Here?” Henri said, shocked. 

“Let’s go somewhere else!” Scriassine said. 

“No, no. I’ll go along with the champagne, but no gypsies, 
.please!” Julien said, sitting down hurriedly. He smiled. “Lovely 
party, wasn’t it? Highly cultural party! Tm only sorry no blood 
was spilled.” 

“A lovely party, yes, but there have to be sequels,” Scriassine 
said. He looked at Julien and Henri urgently. “1 got an idea during 
that session: we ought to organize a group to squelch all traitorous 
intellectuals in ever>' way and at every opportunity." 

“And how about a group to squelch all groups?” Julien asked. 

“Hey. now! Aren't you becoming just a bit fascistic?” Henri s.aid 
to Scriassine. 

“Damn it! There you have it!” Scriassine said. “There’s why all 
our victories arc without tomorrows." 

“To hell with tomorrows!" Julien said. 

Scriassinc’s face liad clouded. “After all, we’ve got to do some- 
thing.” 

“Why?” Henri asked. 

“I’m going to write a paper on Lenoir,” Scriassine said. “He’s a 
remarkable case of political neurosis." 

“Oh, come on! I know a few who would be more than a match 
for him,” Henri said. 

“We’re all neurotics,” Julien said. "But nevertheless, none of us 
writes in Alexandrines.’’ 

“That’s right!” Henri said. He began to laugh. “I was just think- 
ing how you’d have looked if Lenoir’s piece had turned out to be 
good.” 

“And suppo.se Thorez hatl come to dance the French cancan? 
How would you har’c looked?” Julien said. 

“After all, Lenoir did write some good poems,” Henri said. 

Lambert shrugged his shoulders irritably. "Before giving up bis 
freedom.” 
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“The freedom of a writer — it would be interesting to know what 
that means,” Henri said. 

“It means nothing,” Scriassine said. “It means nothing to be a 
writer any more.” 

“Precisely,” Julien said. “So much so that it even makes me feel 
like going back to writing.” 

“You really ought to,” Lambert said with a sudden animation. 
“It’s so rare these days to find a writer who doesn’t believe he has 
to have a mission.” 

“That was for my benefit,” Henri thought. But he said nothing. 

Julien laughed. “That’s how it goes,” he said. “I’m immediately 
given a mission: to prove that a writer doesn’t have to have a mis- 
sion!” 

“No, no!” Lambert protested. 

Julien put a finger to his lips. “Silence alone is certain.” 

“Good God!” Scriassine e.xclaimed abruptly. “We have just wit- 
nessed a tragic spectacle; we saw a man who was once our friend 
reduced to abjection by the Communist Party. And you sit here 
and talk about literature! Haven’t you got any balls?” 

“You take the world too seriously,” Julien said. 

“Yes? Well, if there weren’t any men like me to take the world 
seriously, the Stalinists would be in power, and I don’t know where 
you’d be, my friend.” 

“Six feet under, resting peacefully,” Julien replied. 

Henri laughed. “You think the Communists want your hide?” 

“Even my hide doesn’t like them,” Julien replied. “I’m very sen- 
sitive.” He turned to Scriassine. “I ask nothing of anybody. I’ll con- 
tinue to enjoy living as long as I get any fun out of living. And 
when that’s no longer possible. I’ll put an end to things.” 

“You’d liquidate yourself if the Communists were in power?” 
Henri asked jocularly. 

“Yes, and I’d strongly advise you to do the same.” Julien replied. 

“That’s realty something!” Henri said. He looked at Julien, stupe- 
fied. “You think you’re sitting around talking to your friends, and 
then, suddenly, you realize one of them thinks he’s Napoleon!” 

‘Tell me this: what would you do in case of a Gaullist dictator- 


ship?” 

“I don’t like speeches or military music, but with a little cot( 
in my cars I’d get along.” 

“I see. Well, I’m going to tell you something: you’d end up 
removing the cotton ancl applauding the speeches.” 

“No one can accuse me of having any love for De 
Scriassine said. “You know that. But you can’t compare what 
Gaullist France would be like with a Stalinized France. 

“Oh, you too!” Henri said, shrugging his shoulders. Soon yo 


)e shouting: ‘Long live De Gaulle.’ ” , 

“It isn’t my fault if the anti-Communist forces grouped tn 
elves around a militarist,” Scriassine said. "When I wante 

brm a left against the Communists, you refused.” i 

“As long as you’re an anti-Communist, why not be a mi i , _ • 
Jenri said. “Talk about a left!” he added irritably- r u 
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say there arc the American people, there arc unions. And in your 
articles, you defend Marshal! and Company.” 

“It is a fact that today the world is divided into two camps. You 
have to clioosc either America or Russia.” 

“And you choose America!” Henri said. 

“There aren’t any concentration camps in America,” Scriassinc 
replied. 

“Those camps again! You make me feci sorry I ever spoke about 
them,” Henri said. 

“Don’t .say that! It was the finest thing you ever did,” Lambert 
said. His voice was a little thick; he was on his second drink and he 
didn't handle liquor very well. 

Henri shrugged his .shoulders. “What good did it do? The right 
used the camps to discredit the Communists, as if it was com- 
pletely justified in doing so. As soon as you talk about c.vploitation, 
unemployment, famine, they answer you with ‘and how about the 
slave labor camps.’ If they didn’t exist, they would have invented 
them." 

“But the fact is they do exist,” Scriassinc said. “Disturbine. isn't 
it!" 

“I feel sorry for people who aren’t disturbed by it,” Henri re- 
plied. 

Lambert suddenly stood up. “E.ncusc me. but I have nn appoint- 
ment.” 

“I’ll go with you,” Henri said, getting up. “I’m going home and 
get some sleep.” 

“Sleep! This early! On a night like this!” Julicn said. 

“Yes, it’s a great night!” Henri said, “But I’m tired,” He gave a 
little wave of his hand and walked to the door. 

“Where's your appointment?" he asked Lambert, 
i ”1 don't have an appointment. 1 was just fed up. They get on 
■■'my nerves,” Lambert said. Bitterly, he added, “When will vve be 
able to spend an evening without talking polities?" 

“We weren't talking; we were shooting the bull,” 

“Shooting the bull about politics.” 

“I did suggest going to a movie.” 

“Politics or movies!" Lambert said. “Is there really nothing else 
in this world?” 

“I imagine there is,” Henri replied. 

“What?” 

“1 wish 1 knew!” 

Lambert kicked the sidewalk angrily. In a somewhat dictatorial 
voice, he asked, “Aren’t you going to have a drink with me?" 

“Let's go.” 

They sat down in an outdoor cafe. It was a beautiful night: 
people seated at the little tables were laughing. What were they 
talking about? Tiny cars zigzagged along the street; young people 
passed by, arm in arm; under the sidcw.alks, in smoky cellar clubs, 
couples were dancing and the echo of first-rate jazz drifted up into 
the street. Of course, there were many other things in this world 
besides politics and movies — for other people. 

“Two double Scotelics,” Lambert ordered. 
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“Double! You’re hitting it hard!” Henri said. “Are you taking to 
drink, too?” 

“Why the ‘too’?” 

“Julien drinks, Scriassine drinks . . 

“Volangc doesn’t and 'Vincent docs,” Lambert said. 

Henri smiled. “It was just idle talk; you’re the one who sees 
political undertones in cverj'thing.” 

“Nadine didn’t want me to drink either,” Lambert said, his face 
already displaying a foggy stubbornness. “She didn’t think I could 
take it; she didn’t think I could do anything. Just like you. It’s ex- 
asperating. but people don’t seem to trust me,” he concluded 
gloomily. 

“I’ve always trusted you,” Henri said. 

“No. For a while, you were indulgent, that was all. Nothing 
more.” Lambert drank half his glass of Scotch and continued an- 
grily, “In your gang, if you aren’t a genius, you’ve got to be a mon- 
ster. Vincent is no problem; he’s a monster. But me. I’m neither a 
writer nor a man of action nor a great hell-raiser — just a good, 
solid son of a well-to-do family. And I don’t even know how to get 
drunk properly.” 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “No one asks you to be cither a 
genius or a monster.” 

“You ask nothing of me because all you feel for me is contempt,” 
Lambert said. 

“You’re completely out of your mind!” Henri said. “I’m sorry 
you have the opinion you have, but I have no contempt for you.” 

“You think I’m a bourgeois,” Lambert said. 

“And I? I’m not a bourgeois?” 

“Oh. but you, you’re you!” Lambert said rancorously. “You say 
you fecI superior to no one, but in reality you're contemptuous of 
everyone — Lenoir, Scriassine, Julien, Samazelle, Volange, and all 
, the others, and me as well. Obviou.sly,” he added in a voice at once 
admiring and grudging, “because you have such high principles! 
You’re disinterested, honest, loyal, courageous, tnie to yourself. 
Not a flaw! Ah, it must be great to feel above reproach!” 

Henri smiled. “I can assure you that isn’t my case.” 
j “Come on! You’re flawless and you know it,” Lambert said in a 
■ disheartened voice. “As for me, I know damn well I'm not flaw- 
less.” he added angrily, “but I don’t give a damn. I am vh.it I am. 

“Who’s blaming you?” Henri said. He studied Lambert a httie 
remorsefully. He had blamed him for taking the easy wai out. but 
I Lambert had excuses enough; a difficult childhood. Rosa uead 
when he was only twenty. And Nadine hadn’t helped niatrers arw. 
What he was as’.cing for was, after all, quite modest tn.2r ..e 
,v permitted to live a little for himself. “And I’ve offered hi.-n 
i anything but tasks,” Henri thought. That’s wh> Lambert j-': ^ 

, over to Volangc’s side. But perhaps it wasni too late to one. 

L something else. _ „ • ^ - 

“I have a feeling you’re holding a lot of grievances a-am,. 
he said affectionately. “You’d do well to get taem oti >oj. ■ 

once and for all and we’ll tr)' to iron things out. 

' “I don’t have any grievances; it’s just that > on .-e s 
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me. You spend half j'our time blaming me,” Lambert said dole- 
fully. 

“You’re completely mistaken. Wicn I happen to dilTer with yoa 
about something, that doesn’t mean I blame you. First of all, we 
aren’t the same age.. What matters to me doesn’t necessarily matter 
to you. For c.xample, r%’e had my youth; I can well understand 
your wanting to enjoy yours a little.” 

“You understand that?” Lambert asked. 

“Of course.” ' 

“Oh, even if you don’t, I don’t give a damn.” Lambert said. 

His voice wavered; he had drunk too much to he able to hold to 
talk sensibly. And besides, there was no hurry. 

Henri smiled at him. “Listen, it’s late and we’re both of us a 
little beat. Let’s go out together some evening and try' to have a 
real talk. It’s been a long time since we’ve done that.” 

“A real talk? Do you think that’s possible?” Lambert asked. 

“It is, if you want to have one,” Henri replied. He got up. “Can 
I drop you off?” 

“No, thanks. I’m going to stick around and see if anybody turns 
up,” Lambert replied vaguely. 

“Well, see you soon,” Henri said. 

Lambert held out his hand. “Sec you soon." 

Henri returned to his hotel. There was a package in his niailbox 
— Dubreuilh’s book. While he climbed the stairs, he tore off the 
wrapping arid opened the volume to the flyleaf. Naturally, it w.w 
blank. What had he imagined? It was Mauvanes who had sent hin 
the book, as he sent h’un a lot of others. 

“Why?” he asked himself. “Why did W'c break off?” He hat 
often asked himself that question. Dubreuilh’s articles in Vigilana 
struck exactly the same note as Henri’s editorials. Actually, noth 
ing separated them. And they had broken off. It was one of thOJ. 
facts which couldn’t be denied, but nothing could explain it. Tlii 
Communists hated Henri, Lambert was leaving L’Espoir, Paul: 
was insane, the world was nishing toward another war. The breai 
with Duhreuilh made neither more nor less sense. 

Henri sat down at his desk and began cutting the pages of tki 
book. He had already read large portions of it. He turned imniedi 
ately to the final chapter, a long one which must have been wrillcr 
in January, after the di.ssolution of tlie S.R.L. He found it a lifik 
disconcerting. The thing that was so admirable about Dubrciiilf 
was that he never hesitated to rc-c.xaminc his ideas, and each tini! 
he did he would start again from scratch. But this time, the rC' 
orientation was radical. “Today a French intellectual can du 
nothing,” he declared. That was only too obviously true: the S.R.L 
had failed; Dubreuilh’s articles in Vigilance caused a stir but hud 
no influence on anybody; he was accused of being now a erjP''^ 
Communist, now a tool of Wall Street; he had nothing but enemies. 
It couldn’t have been any picnic for him. Henri w'as in roughly tk 
same position, and neither was it a picnic for him. But k 
wasn’t the same. Henri lived from day to day, adapteil hir-'i 
self; Dubreuilh, with his fanatical side, was surely unable to pda" 
himself. Besides, he went quite a bit further than Henrir 
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doomed literature itself. Henri continued reading. Dubreuilh went 
even further: he doomed his own e.vistence. To the old humanist 
philosophy which had long been his, he opposed a new humanism, 
more realistic, more pessimistic, in which force figured large and 
the concepts of justice, freedom, truth hardly at all. Victoriously, 
he demonstrated that that was the only ethics adequate to the pres- 
ent state of relations among mankind. But to adopt it, one had to 
throw so many things overboard that he, personally, was incapable 
of doing so. It was indeed strange seeing Dubreuilh preaching a 
truth he was unable to make his own. It meant that he considered 
himself as dead. “It's my fault,” Henri thought. “If I hadn't been so 
obstinate, the S.R.L. would have continued in existence, and Du- 
breuilh wouldn’t believe himself defeated for good.” Ineffectual, 
isolated, doubting that hi.s work had any meaning, cut off from the 
future, challenging his past — it wrung Henri's heart to think of it. 
Abruptly, he said to himself, “I’ll write to him!” Perhaps Du- 
breuilh wouldn’t answer, or would answer angrily. What difference 
did it make? Pride? Henri no longer knew what it meant. “Tomor- 
row I’ll write to him,” he decided, getting into bed. “Tomorrow I’ll 
have a real talk with Lambert,” he said to himself, turning out the 
light. “Tomorrow. Why docs old lady Belhomme want to see me 
tomorrow morning?” he wondered. 

The chambermaid stepped aside and Henri went into the living 
room. Bearskin rugs, thick carpets, low couches, the same collusive 
silence as when he had met a tacitly offered Josette here. Surely 
Lucie couldn’t have summoned him to offer him her middle-aged 
charms! “What does she want with me?” he asked himself, trying 
to think of possible answers. 

“Thanks for coming,” Lucie said. She was wearing a .severe 
housedress; her hair was carefully arranged, but she had not pen- 
ciled her eyebrows, and that nakedness above her eyes made her 
i look strangely old. She motioned him to sit down. 

; “I have a favor to ask of you. It isn’t so much for my.sclf: it’s for 
Josette. Are y'ou fond of her, or not?” 

. “You know very well I am,” Henri replied. Lucie’s voice w.is so 
; normal that he felt vaguely relieved. “She wants me to ntarrs .fo- 
f sette,” he thought, “or join her in some deal or other.” But ih.it 
lace handkerchief she was holding in her right hand, wh\ «as .she 
^ squeezing it so hard? 

“I don’t know how far you’d go to help her.” Lucie said. 

: “Tell me what it’s all about.” . . 

Lucie hesitated; she was wringing her crumpled handJ-ea-hiet in 
i; her hands. “I’ll tell you, I have no choice.” She smiled .1 thin smi'e 
at him. “I'm sure you’ve heard that during the war I'e uvre no. 
exactly members of the Resistance.” 

“So I heard.” ^ , .. 

“No one will ever know what I went through to .p:* s’l 

the Maison Amaryllis and to turn it into a big esrabli-s-amen:.^ lu- 
^ ci'e said. “Dcsides, that doesn’t concern anyone, and I na\o 
V lusions about softening you up with the sion' of niv hre 
you’ve got to understand that after all those years of struggling. 1 
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would have slit my throat rather than see it go to pieces. And tte 
only way I could save it was by using the Germans. I used them, 
and I won’t pretend to you that I'm sorry' I did. But obviously, you 
get nothing for nothing. I entertained them in my place in Lyon, 
gave parties ... in short, I did what I had to. It caused me a lit- 
tle trouble after the liberation. But that was a long time ago now; 
it’s been forgotten.” 

Lucie looked around her, and then her eyes met Henri’s. Calmly, 
he murmured, “Go on.’’ It seemed to him that this scene had al- 
ready taken place. Wlien? In his dreams, perhaps. Ever since he 
received that note, he had known what Lucie was going to tell 
him; he had been expecting this moment for a year. 

“TTiere’s a man named Mcrcier who used to take care of my 
business for me. He’d often come to Lyon. He filched some photo- 
graphs. some letters, picked up bits of gossip. If he squeals, Josettc 
and 1 are certain to be officially denounced." 

“So that stocy about the file is true,” Henri said. He felt nothing 
but a great weariness. 

“Oh, you knew about it?” Lucie asked in surprise. Her face re- 
laxed a little. 

"Did you use Josettc, too?” Henri asked. 

“Use Josettc! Josettc never did me a bit of good.” Lucie said bit- 
terly, "She compromised herself in a completely useless w.iy: she 
fell in love with a captain, a handsome, sentimental boy without 
any influence whatsoever. He sent her a lot of impassioned letters 
before getting himself killed on the Eastern Front, and of course 
she had to leave them lying around all over the place. And then 
there were some snapshots of the two of them together. Lovely 
documents, I assure you. It didn’t take Mcrcier long to realize their 
value.” 

Henri got up suddenly and walked over to the window. Lucit 
was watching him, but he didn’t give a damn. He recalled Joseltc’s 
I languid face that morning, the first morning, and her so-truthful 
voice which was lying: “Me? In love? With whom?” Yes, she hsJ 
loved, and it w.as someone else she had loved, a handsome Germsr. 
He turned to Lucie and, with considerable effort, asked, "He’s 
blackmailing you?” 

Lucie laughed. “You really don’t imagine I’m coming to you for 
money? I’ve been forking it out for three years now, and I wzs 
vyilling to go on forking out. I went so far .as to offer him prsc- 
tically everything I own in return for the file. But he's a clever one; 
he looks ahead.” She looked Henri in the eyes and said challcng- 
ingly, “He was an informer for the Gestapo and he’s just Kvn 
arrested. He got word to me that if I don’t get him out of it 
drag us under with him.” 

Henri was silent. The bitches who slept with the Germans hJ-J- 
pntil now, belonged to a different world, a world for which thcK 
could be only one possible feeling; hate. But Lucie was talking, 
w.-ts listening; that contcntptibic world was his world; there v.-a 
only one world. Josette had slipped into his arms from those of 
German captain. 

“You realize what this affair could do to Josettc?” Lucie sai 
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L^Being the person she is, she’d never stand up under it. She’d turn 
ion the gas.” 

: '‘What do you want me to do about it? WTiat do you expect of 
me?” he asked irritably. “There isn’t a lawyer alive who can do 
;anything for a Gestapo informer. The only advice I can give you 
;is to take off for Switzerland as fast as you can.” 

Lucie shrugged her shoulders. “Switzerland! I still say that Jo- 
3ette would kill herself. She’s been so happy these days, the poor 
[darling,” Lucie said with a sudden tenderness. “Everyone says she’s 
:a sensation on the screen. Sit down,” she added impatiently, “and 
ilisten to me.” 

“I’m listening,” Henri said, sitting down. 

! “As far as a lawyer goes. I’ve already got myself one: Truffaut. 
'Know him? He’s a very devoted friend, and besides he owes me a 
j.few favors,” Lucie said with a mysterious smile. She looked Henri 
squarely in the eyes. “We've studied the whole matter together, 
ffrom every conceivable angle. He says the only solution is for 
Mcrcier to claim he was a double agent. But of course, it won’t 
i.hold water unless some prominent member of the Resistance backs 
him up.” 

“I’m beginning to understand!” Henri said. 

; “It’s quite easy to understand,” Lucie said coldly. 

; Henri laughed mirthlessly. “You think it’s simple, do you? Un- 
(fortunatcly, all my comrades in the Resistance know that Mcrcier 
ever worked with me.” 

Lucie bit her lip; suddenly, all her swagger was gone, and he 
tas afraid that she might burst into tears. That would have been a 
ickening spectacle. He studied her crestfallen face with malicious 
leasure, and words rushed through his head like the wind: “In 
Dve with a German captain . . . She really took me . . . Idiot! 
i^hat an idiot!” He had felt so certain of her pleasure, of her ten- 
erncss. Idiot! She had never for a moment considered him as 
nything but a tool. Lucie was a smart woman; she looked ahead; 

F she had taken Henri’s interests in hand, if she had thrown Joseite 
ito his arms, it was not to promote the career of a daughter about 
;’hom she didn’t give a damn; it w.as to gain a useful ally. And 
osette had played her game. She had told Henri she had never 
oved in order to excuse the reticence in her heart, but all the love 
if whicli that futile heart was capable had been given to ;i CJernian 
aptain, a young, handsome, German captain. He felt like reviling 
ler, beating her, and he was being asked to save her! 

‘The group was secret, wasn’t it?” Lucie asked. 

“Yes, but among ourselves we knew rvho was with us." 

“W'on’t the judge take your word? And would your friends con- 
radict you, if they’re brought in to confront you ?” 

. “I don’t know and I don’t want to run the risk of finding out, 

Icnri replied irritably. “You don’t seem to understand that giving 
also testimony is a serious thing. You want to hold on to your 
-tisiness; well, there are certain little things I also want to hold on 
3 .” 

' Lucie had regained her composure. In a matter-of-fact voice, she 
.lid, “The principal charge against Afercier is that he denounced 
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[wo girls; it happened on the Pont dc I’Alma the twenty-third e 
Febniary, 1944.” She looked at Henri que.stioningly. “In the 
sistance, they went under the names of Lisa and Yvonne; tb;; 
spent a vear in Dachau. Does that bring anything back to you?” 

“No.” 

‘Too bad. If you had known them, it might have helped us. Ard- 
how, they know you, of course. If you state that Mercief was sorr.s 
where else that day, with you, won’t that take the wind out of thd 
sails? And if you declare that you secretly used Mercier as a doe 
ble agent, would anyone dare contradict you?” 

Henri reflected. Yes, it had a lot of merit; a bluff might work. Ir 
’44, Luc was in Bordeaux, and Chancel, Varieux, Galticr were 5 : 
dead now. As for Lambert, Sdzcnac, and Dubreuiih, if they ha.' 
any doubts, they would keep them to themselves. But he wasal 
going to give false testimony for a little tart whose body happens 
to please him. She certainly had kept her secret damned well, tb 
poor sweet innocent thing! 

“Better be on your way to Switzerland, fast,” he said. “You? 
find a lot of your kind there. In Switzerland, or in Brazil, or ' 
Argentina — it’s a big world. It’s a fallacy to think that you ca. 
live only in Paris.” 

“You know how Josette is, don’t you? She was just beginning ft 
have a taste for life again. She'll never be able to take it," Lucii 
said. 

Henri felt a sudden twinge in his heart. “I’vtb got to sec her," hi 
said to himself. “Right now.” 

He stood up abruptly. “I’ll think it over.” 

“Here’s Truffaut’s address,” Lucie said, pulling a slip of papt- 
from her pocket. “If you decide to go along with us, get in toud 
with him.” 

“And suppose I do go along?” Henri said. “How can you he tan 
he’ll surrender the file?" 

“What could he do Nvith it? First of all, he has no interest in gt'- 
ting you angry. And secondly, the day the file is brought out in lb 
open your testimony becomes suspect. No, if you get him out of it 
his hands are tied.” 

“I’ll call you tonight,” Henri said. 

Lucie got up and. for a moment, stood facing him hcsitanl!)' 
Again he was afraid she might burst into tears or throw herself £ 
his feet. But she only let out a sigh and walked with him to d 
door. 

He ran down the stairs, got into his car, and drove over to Re 
G abriel. In his pocket, he still had the key Josette had given h-' 
that beautiful night a year earlier. He opened the door to the .ap^' 
ment and went into her bedroom without knocking. 

“Who’s there?” Josette said. She opened her eyes and sni^ 
sleepily. “It’s you? What time is it? How sweet of you to come 
give me a kiss!” 

He didn't kiss her. He drew the curtains and sat down on 
ottoman. Between those quitted walls, among those knickkna: 
those cushions, that satin, it was difficult to believe in sesr. 
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prison, despair. A face was smiling, a very rosy face framed by a 
shock of tawny hair. 

“I’ve got fo talk to you,” he said. 

Josettc pushed herself up a little on her pillows. “About what?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the truth? Your mother’s just finish^ 
telling me everything. And this time, I want the truth,” be said in 
a furious voice. “Did she throw you into my arms because she 
thought I’d be able to do the two of you a favor some day?” 

“What’s happening?” loseUe asked, looking at Henri in terror. 

"Answer me! Did you sleep with me to obey your mother?” 

“Mother told me to drop you a long time ago,” Josefte replied. 
“What she’d like is to see me set up with some rich old man. 
UTiat’s happening?” she repeated in a pleading voice. 

“The file,” he said. “You have heard about that file, haven’t you? 
The man who has it has been arrested and he’s threatening to spill 
the whole story.” 

Josette buried her face in the pillows. “Will there never be an 
end to it!” she said in despair. 

“Do you remember that first morning, here in this very room — 
you told me you’d never been in love. Later, you spoke to me 
vaguely about sorhe young man who died in America. Well, your 
young man turned out to be a German captain! What a fool you 
made out of me!" 

“Why do you talk to me like that?” Josette whined. “What did I 
ever do to you? When I v,>as in Lyon, I didn’t know you.” 

“But when 1 questioned you, you did Imow me. And you lied to 
me with such innocence!" 

“What good would it have done to tell you the truth? Besides, 
Mother forbade me to. And after all, you were a stranger.” 

“And for a whole year I remained a stranger to you?” 

“What reason was there to talk about all that?” She began weep- 
ing softly in her hands. “Mother says if I’m denounced I’ll go to 
prison. I don’t v/ant to go to prison! I’d rather kill myself.” 

“How long did your affair with that captain last?" 

“A year.” 

“Was he the one who set you up in this apartment?” 

“Yes. Everything 1 have, he gave me.” 

“And you loved him?” 

“He loved me, be loved me like no other man will ever love 
me. Yes, I loved him,” she said, sobbing. “That’s no reason to 
throw me in jail.” 

Henri got up, took a few steps among the furniture chosen by 
the handsome captain. Actually, he had always known that Josette 
was capable of civing herself to Germans. “I didn’t know what the 
war was all about,” she had once admitted. He had supposed that 
she had smiled at them, had even flirted vaguely with them, and he 
excused her for it. A sincere love should have seemed to him even 
more excusable. But the fact was that he_ couldn’t bear imagining a 
gray-green uniform draped over that chair and the man it belonged 
to lying inTed with her, body fo body, mouth to mouth. 

“And do you know what your mother wants me to do? Give false 
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testimony to save your skins. False testimony — guess that docsn' 
mean anything to you,” he added. 

“I won’t go to jail! I’d kill myself first,” Josctte repeated bctvveei 
sobs. “Besides, I don’t care any more. I don’t care if I die.” 

“It’s not a question of your going to jail,” Henri said more gen 
tly. No point in pretending to play the judge. He was, quite sirap!} 
jealous. In all justice, he really couldn’t hold it against Josctte tha 
she had loved the first man who fell in love with her. And wha 
right did he have to blame her for her silence? He had no righ 
whatsoever. 

“At worst, you’]] have to leave France,” he continued. "Bu 
France isn’t the only place people can live, you know.” 

Josctte continued sobbing. Of course, it was nonsense, what hi 
had just said. Shame, flight, exile — Josctte would never be able ti 
take it. Even now, she wasn’t so very fond of life. He lookci 
around him, and a feeling of anguish rose in his throat. Life seeniei 
frivolous indeed in that Hollywood film set, but if one day Josclti 
turned on the gas it would be between those quilted walls, lying be 
tween those pink sheets that she would meet death. And she wouh 
be buried in that frothy nightgowm. No, the frivolousness of tha 
room was nothing but an optical illusion: Josette’s tears tvere rea 
tears, a real skeleton was hidden under her fragrant skin. He sa! 
down on the edge of the bed. 

“Don't cry,” he said. “I’ll get you out of it.” 

She brushed aside the locks of hair flowing over her wet face 
“You will? But you look so angry!” 

“No, no. I’m not angry,” he said. “I promise you I’ll get you oul 
of it.” he repeated vigorously. 

“Oh, please! Save me! I beg you!” Josctte said, throwing hersc!! 
into his arms. 

“Don’t be frightened. Nothing bad will happen to you,” he said 
gently. 

“You’re so nice!" Josctte said, clinging to him and offering him 
her mouth. He turned his face away. “I disgust you?” she mur- 
mured in a voice so humble that Henri suddenly felt ashamed, 
ashamed of being on the side of right. He w.as a man facings 
woman, a man with money, a name, culture, and, above all, pria-j 
ciples! A little tarnished lately, those principles, but they still gav 
the illusion of being there. At limes, he himself was taken in. 

He kissed the mouth stained with salty tears. “No, I disgust my 
self,” he said. 

“You?” 

She looked at him with eyes that understood nothing, and hi 
kissed her again, feeling pity well up in him. What principles hac 
they given her? What weapons? What hopes? There had been [hi 
slaps from her mother, the vulgarities of men, the humiliatinj 
beauty, and now there had been planted in her heart a remorse 
which bewildered her. I 

“I should have been nice instead of barking at you,” he said. _ j 

She looked at him anxiously. “You really don’t hold it againt 
me?” I 

“I don’t hold it against you. And I’ll get you out of it.!’ 
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“How will you do it?” 

“I’ll do what I have to do.” 

^ Henri’s shoulder. He fon- 

dled her hair. False testimony: the thought horrified him. But 
■what of It? In penunng himself, he would do no one any harm. Of 
course, he would save Mercicr’s head and that was regrettable but 
them were so many others who deserved to be dead and who were 
walking around hale and hearty! If he refused, Josette would be 
quite capable of doing away with herself, or, in any event her life 
would be ruined. No, he couldn’t hold back: on the one side, there 
was losette, on the other, qualms of conscience. He twisted a lock 
of her hair around his finger. At any rate, there was damned little 
to be gained from having a clear conscience. The thought wasn’t 
new to him: you were just as well off being franlJy in the wrong. 
Now he was being offered a fine opportunity to say to hell with 
morality; he wasn’t going to let it go by. 

He withdrew his hand and ran it over his face. Playing the part 
of the devil didn’t suit him. He would give that false testimony be- 
cause he couldn’t do otherwise, that’s all. “How did I ever come to 
this?” It seemed to him at the same time both completely logical 
and absolutely impossible. Never had he felt sadder. 


Henri didn’t write to Dubreuilh, nor did he have a heart-to- 
heart talk with Lambert. Friends meant accountings to give: to do 
what he was going to do, he had to be alone. Now that Ws decision 
was made, he forbade himself remorse. Neither was he afraid. Of 
course, he was taking a big chance; exposure was always possible, 
and what a lovely scandal there would be if be were ever conricted 
of giving false testimonyl Mixed with the GauIIist or Communist 
sauces, it would make quite a spicy stew. But he had no illusions 
about his importance to the world, and as for his personal future, 
he didn’t give a damn. He and Truffaut fabricated a likely career 
for Mercier, and he felt no more than slightly squeamish the day 
he walked into the office of the examining magistrate. It was an 
office like thousands of others, but it seemed to him less real than a 
theatrical set. The magistrate, the clerk were merely actors in an 
abstract drama; they were playing their parts, Henri would play 
his. The truthful word meant nothing here. 

“Of course, a double agent is required to give certain token in- 
formation to the enemy,” he explained calmly. “You know that as 
well as I. Mercier couldn’t possibly have helped us without com- 
promising himself. But we always decided together on the informa- 
tion he would furnish the Gcrpiaas; there was never the slightest 
leak concerning the true activities of the group. And if I’rn here 
today’, if so many of my comrades escaped death, if L’Espoir was 
able to continue its clandestine existence, it’s thanks to him.” 

He spoke with a warmth that be felt was convincing, and Mer- 
cier’s smile corroborated his words. He was a passably handsome 
young man, thirtyish, modest-looking, with a rather likr'''-'^f.acc. 
“And yet,” Henri thought, “it might have been he w'- 
on Borel or Fauchois. He informed on others-— wathoi 
out love, for money. They were killed, they killed the 
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he goes on living, honored, well-off, happy,” But between those 
four walls, He felt so far away from the world in which men live 
and die that it didn't seem to matter much. 

“It’s always a delicate matter determining the exact point at 
which a double agent becomes a traitor,” the magistrate said. 
“What you do not know is that, unfortunately, Mercier crossed that 
boundary.” 

He gestured to the bailiff, and Henri stiffened. He knew that 
Yvonne and Lisa had spent twelve months in Dachau, but he had 
never seen them. Now, he saw them. Yvonne was the dark one and 
she seemed healthy again; Lisa had chestnut-brown hair and she 
was still pale and thin, as if she had just returned from the dead. 
Vengeance wouldn’t have given her back her color, but they were 
both very real, and it was going to be difficult to lie to their faces. 

It was Yvonne who repeated their deposition, and her eyes 
never left Mercier’s face. “On the twenty-third of February, 1944, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, I had an appointment to meet Lisa 
Pelloux, here present, on the Pont de I’Alma. The moment I 
greeted her three men came up to us, two Germans and this man 
here who pointed us out to them. He was wearing a brosTO over- 
coat, no hat, and he was clean-shaven, as he is today.” 

“There is an error in identification.” Henri said firmly. “At two 
o’clock on the twenty-third of February, Mercier was in La Soutcr- 
raine with mo; we had arrived there together the day before. 
Friends of ours were to give us the location of certain ammunition 
dumps which the Americans bombed three days later, and wc spent 
the entire day with them.” 

“Nevertheless, he’s definitely the one,” Yvonne said. 

She looked at Lisa, who said, “Yes, he is definitely the one!” 

“Couldn’t you be mistaken about the date?" the magistrate 
..'tasked. 

/ Henri shook his head. “The bombing look place on the twenty- 
sixth; the information was transmitted the twenty-fourth, and 1 
spent the twenty-second and twenty-third there. You don’t forget 
dates like that." 

“And you're positive you were arrested on the twenty-third?” the 
magistrate asked, turning to the young women. 

“Yes, the twenty-third of February,” Lisa replied. Both of them 
seemed dumbfounded. 

“You saw the man who denounced you for only a brief moment, 
and at a time when you were very much upset,” Henri said. “1 
W'orked with Mercier for two years; it is impossible for me to con- 
fuse him with someone else. Everything I know about him tells mo 
he would never have informed on a member of the Resistance. 
Th.at’s only an opinion, but what I swear to under oath is that on 
February twenty-third, 1944, he was in La Souterraine with me.” 

Henri looked intently at Yvonne and Lisa; the two women 
looked at each other in distress. They were no less sure of Mer- 
cier’s identity than of Henri’s loyalty, and there was a look of 
panic in their eyes. 

'Then it must have been his twin brother,” Yvonne said. 

“He has no brothers,” the magistrate said. 
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w® someone who looks enough like him to be his brother.” 
A .j people look like each other at a distance of two years ” 
fienn said. ^ ' 


There was a silence, and then the magistrate asked, 
still adhere to your testimony?” 

“No,” Yvonne replied. 

“No,” said Lisa. 


“Do you 


Unwilling to doubt Henri, they consented to doubt their own 

most positive recollection. But along with the past, the present 

and even reality itself — was reeling around them. Henri was hor- 
rified by that bewildered perplexity in the depths of their eyes. 

“Would you mind reading this over and signing it?” the magis- 
trate said. 


_ Henri read through the typewritten page. Translated into that 
impersonal style, his deposition seemed to lose all significance, and 
signing it didn’t upset him. But with his eyes, he hesitantly fol- 
lowed the young women as they left the room; he felt like running 
after them, but he had nothing to say to them. 

_ It was a day just like any other day, and no one could read on 
his face the fact that he had just perjured himself. Back at the 
paper, Lambert passed him in the ball without smiling, but that 
was for an entirely different reason; be was hurt because Henri 
still hadn’t set a date for that “real conversation.” “I’ll invite him 
out for dinner tomorrow.” Yes, friendship was once again permis- 
sible; the precautions, the scruples were of the past. The thing had 
gone so smoothly that it was almost possible to imagine that noth- 
ing at all had happened. “Well, let’s imagine it,” Henri said to him- 
self, sitting down at his desk. He went through his correspondence. 
A letter from Mardrus; Paula was cured, but it would be desirable 
if Henri didn’t attempt to sec her again. Perfect. Pierre Leverrier 
wrote that he was interested in buying Lambert’s interest. Good. 
He was honest and austere; he wouldn’t restore L'Espoir's lost 
youth, but you could work with him. Ah! Tliey had brought him 
additional information on the Madagascan affair. Henri read the 
typed pages. One hundred thousand Madagascans massacred as 
against one hundred and fifty Europeans; terror reigned on the is- 
land; all the deputies had been arrested even though they had dis- 
avowed the rebellion; they were being subjected to tortures worthy 
of the Gestapo; an attempt had been made on their lasvycrs’ life 
with a hand grenade: the trial was fixed in advance — and them w'.as 
not a single new-spaper to denounce the scandal. He took out his 
pen. Someone had to be sent there: Vincent would like nothing 
better. In the meantime, he would take special pains with his edi- 
torial. He had just written the first few lines when his secretary 


opened the door. _ r,- t, • 

“There’s someone to sec you,” she said. It was Truffaut. Henn 
felt a twinge in his heart. Lucie Bclhomme, Mcrcier, Truffaut — 
something had happened. He had accomplices. 

“Show him in.” . --v. . , . 

The lawyer was holding a thick leather bncf cr ’’s hand. 
“I won’t disturb you for long,” he said, adding in .. \yvicc, 
“Your deposition w-as admirable; a dismissal of 
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I’m extremely happy about it. Prison would not have helped that 
young man to make up for the mistakes he might have made. You 
gave him the chance of becoming a new man.” 

’’And of committing new atrocities!” Henri said. “But that isn’t 
the question. All I hope is that we hear no more of liim.” 

“I’ve advised him to leave for Indo-China," Truffaut said. 

“Excellent ideal" Henri said. “If he kills as many Indo-Chinese 
as ho did Frenchmen, he’ll become a famous hero. In the mean- 
time, did he give back the file?” 

“Precisely my reason for coming here," Truffaut replied. He 
look a thick package wrapped in brown paper from his brief case. 
"I wanted to give it to you personally.” 

Henri took the package. “Why to me?” he asked hesitantly. “It 
should be turned over to Madame Bclhommc.” 

“You can do whatever you like with it. My client’s wish is that' it 
be turned over to you,” Truffaut said noncommittally. 

Henri tossed the package into a drawer. In some mysterious 
way, the law3'er was indebted to Lucie; that didn’t mean he had a 
soft spot for her in his heart. Perhaps he was treating himself to 
some kind of revenge. 

“Arc you sure cverj^hing is in there?” 

"Positive,” Truffaut replied. “The young man understands |wr- 
fectly well that making you angry could prove very costly to him. 
No, I’m convinced we’ll hear nothing further from him.” 

“Thank you for your trouble,” Henri said. 

The lawyer didn’t get up. “You do not think we need worry 
about a contradiction of your tc.stimony?” he asked. 

“I don’t think so,” Henri replied. "Besides, the matter received 
no publicity.” 

“Happily, no. It was quickly stopped.” 

There was a silence which Henri made no attempt to break. Fi- 
».#tally, Truffaut decided to take his leave. “Well, I’ll let you get 
, oack to your work. I do hope I’ll have the pleasure of seeing you 
again one of these days at hladamc Bclhonime’s." He stood up. “If 
you ever have the slightest trouble, don’t fail to let mo know.” 

“Tliank you,” Henri said curtly. 

As soon as the lawyer left, Henri opened the drawer; his hand 
froze on the brown p.apcr. He shouldn’t touch it; he should t.akc the 
package to his room and burn it without a single glance inside. But 
he was already breaking the strings, spreading out the documents 
on his desk. Letters in German, in French, .statements, depositions, 
snapshots. In low ddcolletd and dripping with jeweliy, Lucie among 
a group of Germans in uniform; Josette, laughing exuberantly, 
seated between two officers behind a champagne bucket; and then 
there was Josette standing in the middle of a lawn with the hand- 
some captain’s arm around her waist, and she was smiling at him 
with that look of happy confidence which had so often over- 
whelmed Henri — in a light-colored dress, her hair falling free over 
her shoulders, she seemed even younger than she was now. And so 
much gayer! And how she was laughing! Putting the photographs 
b.ack on the desk, Henri noticed that his fingers had left damp 
marks on their shiny surfaces. He had always known that Josette 
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bad been laughing while thousands of Lisas and Yvonnes were 
suffering agonies in concentration camps. But all that had been an 
old story, well hidden behind the convenient curtain that veils the 
past, absence, and nothingness. But now he could see that the past 
had once been the present, that it was still part of the present. 

“My dearest beloved.” The captain wrote in a painstakingly cor- 
rect French, sprinkled with little phrases in German, little impas- 
sioned phrases. He seemed to have been very stupid, very much 
in love, and very sad. She had loved him, he had died; she must 
have wept a great deal. But first, she had laughed. How she had 
laughed! 

Henri revvrapped the package, put it into a drawer, and locked it 
up. “pi burn it tomorrow.” Right now, he had to finish his article. 
He picked up his pen. He was going to speak of justice and truth, 
protest against murders, tortures. “I’ve got to do it,” he said to 
himself emphatically. If he gave up doing what he had to, he be- 
came doubly guilty. Whatever opinion he might have of himself, 
there were those men there whom he had to try to save. 

He worked until eleven at night without taWng any time for din- 
ner; he wa,sn’t hungry. As on every other evening, he went to pick 
up Josette at the theater, and he waited for her in his car. She was 
wearing a diaphanous mist-hued cloak; she was heavily made up, 
and she was very beautiful. She sat down beside him and carefully 
arranged the cloud that enveloped her. 

“Mother says that everything went well. Is that true?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “You needn’t worry any more. All the papers 
have been burned." 

“Honestly?” 

“Honestly.” 

“And they won’t suspect you of lying?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“I was so afraid all day!” Josette said. “I’m all worn out. Will 
you take me right home?” 

“All right.” ^ ^ ^ 

They drove in silence toward Rue G.abriel. Josette put her hand 
on his sleeve. “Did you bum the papers yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you look at them?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was in them, anyhow? Certainly no nasty pictures of 
me,” she said in a worried voice. “No one ever took nasty pictures 

of me.” . 

“I don’t know what you call nasty pictures,” he said with a halt 
smile, “You were with the German captain and you were very 
pretty.” 

She didn’t answer. Sitting there beside him w.as the same Josette 
he had always known, but beyond her he once more saw the beau- 
tiful, too-chcerful girl who was laughing in a picture, indifferent to 
all misery. From now on, she would always be between them. ^ 

He stopped the car and followed Josette to the street doo 
not coming up,” he said. “I’m tired too, and I have a lot of 
to do.” 
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Her eves were large and frightened. “You’re not coming up?” 

“No.”' 

“Are you angry?" she said. ‘The other day you said you wercn’ 
but now you are, aren’t you?" 

“No, I’m not angrj'. That boy loved you and you loved him; yo 
■were free to do as you pleased.” He shrugged his shoulder 
“Maybe it’s jealousy. I just don’t feel like coming up tonight.” 

“As you like,” Josette said. 

She smiled at him sadly and unlocked the door. When she di; 
appeared, be stood there for a long moment looking at the litll 
lighted window above the door. Yes, perhaps it was rncrely jea 
ousy: it would have been unbearable to take her in his arms 1C 
night. “I’m not being fair,” he said to himself. But fairness had n 
part in this; you don’t sleep with a woman out of fairness. He drov 
away. 

When Henri invited him to dinner the nc,vf day, Lambert wa 
still sullen. “I’m sorry, but I’m busy tonight,” he said. 

“How about tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow, too. As a matter of fact, I’m tied up all this week, 

“Well, wc’Il make it for next week then.” Henri said. 

It would have been impossible to explain to Lambert why h 
hadn’t asked him out sooner. Nevertheless, a few days later, Hem 
decided to give it another try: Lambert would certainly be touchei 
by his insistence. He was on his way up to his office, turning ovc 
a persuasive little speech in his mind, when he bumped inti 
Sdzcnac on the stairway. 

“Well, well! Where have you been keeping yourself?” he aske- 
amiably. “What arc you doing these days?” 

“Nothing spcci.al,” Sczenac replied. 

He had put on weight, and he was considerably less good-looJ 
ing than he used to be, 

“How about coming back up for a minute? It’s been ages since 
last saw you,” Henri said. 

“Not today,” Sezcnac replied. 

He turned aw.ny abniptly and went down the stairs. Hem 
climbed the last few steps. Lambert was leaning against the wall i 
the hall. He seemed to be waiting for him. 

'“I just bumped into Sezcnac,” Henri said. "Did you see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“You see him occasionally, don’t you? What’s he doing?” Hcnr 
asked, opening the door to his otlice. 

“I believe he’s a police informer,” Lambert replied in a slrano 
voice. 

Henri looked at him in surprise; there were beads of sweat oi 
his forehead, 

“What gives you that idea?” 

“Some things he fold me.” 

“A drug addict who needs money — obviously, that’s the kind o 
guy they' can make an informer of,” Henri said. Curious, he asked 
“What did he tell you?” 

“He offered me a strange kind of deal," Lambert replied. "Hi 
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promised to fell me who the sons-of-bitches were who killed my 
father m exchange for certain information.” 

“What information?” ' 

Lambert looked Henri in the eyes. “Information on you.” 

Henri fejt the pit of his stomach contract. 

_ “In what way would I be of any interest to the police?” he asked 
in a surprised voice. 

“You’re of interest to Sezcnac.” Lambert’s eyes didn’t leave 
Henri's. “It seems you testified the other day in favor of a certain 
Mcrcier, a guy who did some hlack-markcting around Lyon and 
who was chummy with the Belhommes. You claimed he worked in 
our group in ’43 and ’44 and that he went with you to La Soufer- 
rainc on February twenty-third in ’44.” 

“That’s right,” Henri said. “What of it?” 

“You never met Mercicr before this past month,” Lambert said 
in a triumphant voice. “Sezcnac knows that, and so do I. I fol- 
lowed you around like a shadow that year; there wasn't any Mer- 
cicr about. Your trip to La Souterrainc look place on February 
twenty-ninth; there was some talk about my going with you, and 
the date stuck in my mind. Chancel was the one you took.” 

“You’re completely out of your mind!” Henri said. He felt as 
indignant as if Lambert had suspected him unjustly. “I made two 
trips to La Souterraine, the first with Mcrcier which no one knew 
about but myself.” In an irritated voice, he added, "You don’t even 
deserve an answer — because what you’re doing is accusing me of 
false testimony, nothing Icssl” 

“On the twenty-third, you were in Paris,” Lambert said, "rvc got 
t all written down in my notebooks. I’ll check it again, but I know 
'ou made only one trip. Wc talked enough about iti No, don't tell 
ne any stories. The truth is that Mcrcier has got something or 
ithcr on the Belhommes, and to save those two collabos you whitc- 
vashed a Gestapo informer!” 

"Td knock anyone clse’s teeth down his throat,” Henri said. “Get 
)Ut of this office immediately! And don't ever set foot in here 
igain!” 

“Wail,” Lambert said. “I’ve one more thing to say to you. I 
lidn’t spill anything to &5zenac. And yet I swear to you that 1 
vanted him to talk. I didn’t spill anything to him,” he repeated. 
‘So now, I fee! wc’rc even. Tm taking back my freedom.” 

“You’ve been waiting for an excuse for a long time,” Henri said. 
'You ended up by having to invent one. I congratulate you!” 

“I didn’t invent anything,” Lambert said. “Good God!” he added. 
‘What a fool I’ve been! I always thought you were so honest, so 
inbiascd ... It frightened me! i thought I had to be loyal to you. 
Talk about loyalty! You’re always passing judgment on evcrj'onc, 
)ut scruples don’t hold vou back any more than the next person. 

He walked to the door with so much dignity that Henn almost 
'clt like smiling. His anger had subsided, and he was IcfOviih only 
1 vague feeling of anguish. Should he tr\' to exp!.' \ whole 

;torv to him? No, Lambert was too unstable, loo . “•-■ayed. 

Today, he had refused to give Sezcnac any inform;. : v 'O/- 
row an admission could become a dangerous wi 
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in Volangc’s liands. He had to deny evep^hing; the danger tos 
great enough as it was. “Sezenac is looking for evidence againrt 
me; he knows it would bring a good price,” Henri thought- Du- 
breuilh had never heard of Mercier; he might remember that on 
February 23, 1944, Henri had been in Paris. If Sezenac should 
take him by Surprise, he would have no reason to doctor the truth. 
“I’ve got to warn him." But Henri was loath to ask him to become 
an accomplice before he had even tried to make up with him. Be- 
sides, he couldn’t imagine himself confessing the truth to him. It 
was strange; he was saying to him.sclf, "If I had to do it over 
again, I’d do it again.” And yet, he couldn't stand the thought of 
someone ekse knowing what he had done: he would have been 
ashamed of it then. He would feel justified only as long as_ he 
wasn’t found out. And how long would that be? “I'm in danger.” he 
said to himself. Someone else w.as, too: Vincent. Even if it wasn’t 
his gang who had c.vecutcd the old man, Sezenac certainly must 
have had a lot of other things on him. He had to warn him. And 
he had to go immediately to see l.uc, who was home nursing an 
attack of the gout, and draft a letter of resignation with him. hue 
had long been expecting a crisis; he probably wouldn’t take it too 
hard. Henri got up. "I won’t sit down at this desk again,” he 
thought. "It’s all over; L'Espoir isn’t mine any more!” Hc "‘as 
sorry about having to give up the campaign he h.ad just started on 
the Madagascan situation; of course, the others would quickly 
bury it. But aside from that, he was far less moved th:m he would 
have thought possible. Going down the stairs, he said to himself 
vtiguely. “It’s the price you have to pay.” The price for what? 
Sleeping with josette? Wanting to save her? Trying to hold oft }o a 
private life when political action requires a man’s whole being? 
Insisting on engaging in politics when he didn't give himself to it 
■ without reservations? He didn't know. And even if he had known, 
) it wouldn’t have changed anything. 

The night the presses were printing his letter of resignation, 
Henri instructed the desk clerk in his hotel; “Tomorrow I’m not in 
to anyone. No visitors, no phone calls." Cheerlessly, he opened Ike 
door to his room. He hadn't slept with Jo.settc again; she didn't 
seem to be too upset about it. and that was good. Nevertheless that 
didn't keep that bed in which Henri slept alone from seeming as 
austere to him as a hospital cot. It's wonderful to blend one's sleep 
with the sleep of another body, a warm and trusting body. 
wake up feeling nourished. Now when he woke up, he felt empty 
He had trouble failing a,s!ccp. He was worn out in advance by t'l 
the comments his resignation w.as going to stir up. 

He got up late and had ju.st finished dressing when a messenge: 
brought him a special delivery. His heart leaped when he rccog 
nized Dubreuilh's handwriting. “I just read your farewell letter ic 
VEspoir. It’s really absurd that our attitude accentuates only oui 
differences when so many things draw us together. As for mC, I n' 
.still your friend.” There was a post,s-cript. "I'd like to spo.ak to y"t 
as soon as possible regarding someone who seems to wisli you ill- 
Henri stared at those blue-black lines for a long time. He h''^ 
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fought of witing to him — and it was Diibreuiih who had wiiten. 
You could impute his generosity to pride, but that was because 
^dc with him was a generous virtue. “J’lJ go see him right away,” 
Hcnn said to himself, and he felt as if an army of red ants had 
been let loose inside his breast. What had Sezenac said? If he had 
rai-sed suspicions in Dubrcuilh, how svould he be able to lie with 
enough conviction to still them? Since Dubrcuilh was ofrerinc him 
his friendship, it was, no doubt, still not too late for Ij'ing. But how 
abominable it would be to reply to such an offer with an abu.se of 
confidence! And yet, what else was there to do? Even Dubrcuilh 
would be shocked by an admission, and then Henri would feel at 
fault. He got into his car. Now. for the first time, harboring a se- 
cret weighed heavily upon him. It requires you either to deceive 
someone else or betray yourself; friendship becomes almost im- 
possible. He hesitated for a long time in front of Dubreuilh’s door 
before he could make up his mind to ring. 

Dubrcuilh opened the door, smiling. 

“I'm so glad to see you!’’ he said in a natural, businesslike voice, 
as if they had important things to discuss after a brief absence. 

“I’m the one who’s glad,” Henri said. “When I got your note, it 
made me feel wonderful." They went into the study, and he added, 
“I’ve often thought about writing j'oii.” 

Dubrcuilh interrupted him. “What happened?” he asked. “Did 
Lambert run out on you?” 

The same old curiosity was shining in bis eyes, those eager, 
crafty eyes which hadn’t changed. 

“SamazcIIc and Trarieu.x have been wanting to go over to the 
GaulHsts for months,’’ Henri replied. “Lambert ended up by going 
along with them.” 

“Tite little bastard!” Dubrcuilh said. 

“He has his reasons,” Henri .said, embarrassed. He sat down in 
his old chair and lit a cigarette, the way he used to. He had to keep 
Lambert’s real reasons to himself. Dubrcuilh hadn’t changed, nor 
had the study, nor the ritual, but he was no longer the same. There 
was a time when they could have skinned him. dissected him. with- 
out uncov'cring any surprises. But nosv he was hiding a shameful 
tumor inside his body. Quicldy, he said, “We had an argument and 
I pushed him too far.” , . , „ , . , 

“It was bound to end up like that," Dubrcuilh said. He laughed. 
“Weil, it looks like the circle is closed. Tbc S.R.L. is dead and 
thcv’ve stolen }'Our paper from you. We re right back to nothing 
again.” 

“And it’s my fault," Henri said. . 

“It’s no one’s fault,” Dubrcuilh said sharply. He opened a 
net. ”I have some very good armagnac. V/ouId you like some. 


“With pleasure." , , . , „ • -n,.,.- 

Dubreuilh filled two little glasses and handed one to Hcnn. inc> 


smiled at each other. 

“Is Anne .still in America?" Hcnn a.skcd. 
“She’ll be back in two weeks. How happy si 
breuilh added cheerfully. ’She thought it was 
ing each other.” 
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“It was vcty silly," Henri said. 

He wanted to make a dean breast of things; he felt that the 
break would never be really healed unless they discussed it frcdy. 
And he was quite ready to admit that he had been wrong. But once 
more, Dubreuilh changed the subject. 

“I hear that Paula is cured. Is she really?” 

“It seems so. She doesn’t want to see me any more, and I’d jiiJt 
as soon have it that way. She’s going to move in wth Claudic de 
Belzunce.” 

“All in all, then, you’re as free as the air now!’’ Dubreuilh said. 
“What are you planning to do?" 

“I'm going to finish my novel. After that, I don’t know. Ever]'- 
thing’s happened so fast. I’m still dizzj'.’’ 

“Doesn’t it make you happy to think you’re finally going to have 
some time to yourself?” 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “Not especially. Oh, no doubt it'll 
come, but for the moment what I feel most is remorse.” 

"But what in the world for?” Dubreuilh said. 

“No matter what you say to the contrary’. Pm the one who’s re- 
sponsible for everything that happened,” Henri said. “If I hadn’t 
been so stubborn, you w’ould have bought Lambert’s interest, 
L'Espoir would now belong to us, and the S.R.L. would have held 
out.” 

“The S-R.L, was lost in any event,” Dubreuilh said. "L’Espoir, 
yes, we might have saved it. And then what? Oppose both blocs? 
Remain independent? That’s what I'm trying to do in Vigilnnce, 
but I really don’t see what good it’s doing.” 

Henri looked at Dubreuilh with astonishment. Was he hastening 
to absolve Henri out of kindness? Or did he want to avoid having 
his own conduct questioned? 

“You think that even in October the S.R.L. didn't have n 
chance?” Henri asked. 

' “I think it never had a chance,” Dubreuilh said sharply. 

No, he wouldn’t be speaking like that out of tactfulness; he was 
convinced, and Henri felt baflled. He would have liked to tell him- 
self that he bore no responsibility for the S.R.L.’s failure, and >vt 
Dubreuilh’s admission made him feel ill at case. In his book. Du- 
breuilh pointed out the impotence of French intellectuals, but 
Henri hadn’t imagined that he gave retrospective significance to his 
conclusions. 

“When did you first start thinking th.at?" he asked. 

“A long time ago," Dubreuilh shrugged his shoulders. ‘The gamu 
was between Russia and the United States from the start. We wrc 
completely out of it.” 

“Nevertheless, what j’ou used to say still doesn't seem .so false to 
me,” Henri said. “That is, that Europe — and France in Europe 
— had a definite part to play.” 

“It was f.alse; we were trapped. After all,” Dubreuilh added in an 
impatient voice, “let’s face it. What weight did we carry'? None at 
all.” 

He was very’ definitely still the same. He would impetuously 
force you to follow him and then, suddenly, would leave you stvind- 
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ing there and set out in a new direction. Henri had often said to 
himself, ‘‘There’s nothing one can do." But it disturbed him to hear 
Dubreuilh express the same thought with so much authority. 

‘‘We were always aware that we were only a minoritv." Henri 
said, “but you maintained that a minority could do effective work." 

“In certain eases, but not in that one,’* Dubreuilh replied. He be- 
gan speaking very rapidly. Obviously many things had been weigh- 
ing heavily on him for a long time. “For the Resistance. finefA 
handful of men was enough: all we wanted, after all, was to stir up 
trouble. Stirring up trouble, sabotage, resisting — that’s the job of 
a minority. But when you set out to build, that’s an cntirelv dif- 
ferent story. We thought all we had to do was take advantage of 
the running start we had gotten, while actually there was a radical 
difference between the Occupation period and the one that fol- 
lowed the liberation. It was up to us to see that there was no col- 
laboration; what came aftcr^vard was no longer our concern." 

“Nevertheless, it did concern us a little,” Henri said. He could 
sec dearly why Dubreuilh was claiming the opposite; the old man 
didn’t want to think he had had possibilities of action and hadn’t 
exploited them properly. He preferred to accuse himself of a mis- 
take in judgment rather than admit to a defeat. But Henri remained 
convinced that in ’45 the future was still open: it wasn’t just for 
the fun of it that he had involved himself in politics; he had felt, 
with evidence to support him. that what was going on around him 
did in fact concern him. "We failed to achieve our goal," he said. 
“That doesn't prove we were wrong to try." 

“Oh, we never did anyone any harm,” Dubreuilh said, "And 
you’re better off going in for politics than getting drunk; it’s rather 
less harmful to the health. But nevertheless, we were on the wrong 
track. When you reread what we wrote in '44 and ’45, it makes you 
. feel like laughing. Try it and you’ll see!" 

. “I suppose we were too optimistic,” Henri said. “That’s under- 
standable.” 

“i’ll grant us all the extenuating circumstances you want,” Du- 
breuilh said. ‘The success of the Resistance, the joy of the libc.'a- 
tion — to a very great e.xtent, they excuse us. Righteousness was 
triumphing. The future was promised to men of good will. NV'hh 
our old bedrock of idealism, all we wanted to do w.as to belie-.-; 
that." He shrugged his shoulders. “We were children.” ^ 

Henri svas sifent. He was attached to that past. He svas 
to it precisely as one is attached to childhood memories, yes- 
, were like one’s childhood, tho.se days when you could 
’ unhesitatingly between friends and enemies, good and 
days when life svas as .simple as a coloring book. Hb rJ-T — ' - 
, ingness to reject it all proved that Dubreuilh was right- ^ 

' “According to you. then, what should we have doci- -• 

^ “Join the Communist Party?” he added with a smile. ^ ~ - 

,, “No,” Dubreuilh replied. “As you were sayiac fc 

I'j you can’t keep j'ourself from thinking what ’ -■ 

■' sibic to escape i’ourself. We would h. ' 

, nist.s.’’ Bnisquely, he added. "Beside 
plished? Nothing at all. They, too. were 
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“Obsessions have never been cured by proving tlicy’rc senseless,” 
'ubreiiilh replied. “Othenvise, the insane asylums would be 
npty.” 

“Ah, good!” Henri said. “You haven’t even been able to con- 
ince yourself. That’s a little better!” 

“I may succeed one day,” Dubreuilh said impishly. He changed 
1 C subject deliberately. “Listen, I wanted to warn you. I had a 
[range visitor yesterday. Young Sezenac. 1 don’t know what you 
ver did to him, but he certainly docs not wish you well.” 

“I fired him from VEspoir. But that was a long time ago,” Henri 


lid. 

“He began by asking me a lot of questions without head or tail.” 
iubreuilh said. “If I knew a certain Mcrcier, if you were in Paris 
don’t remember what day in ’44. First of all, I don't remember 
nything, and secondly, what business was it of his? I told him 
IT rather sharply, and then he began making up a completely in- 
rcdible story.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes He’s a patholocical liar, that young fellow; he could be 
angerous He told me that you gave false testimony to whitewash 
Gestapo informer, that you were being blackmailed through the 
oung Belhomme..He’s got to be stopped from spreading such 
torics 

Henri was relieved to realize from Dubreuilh’s tone that he 
ladn’t for one moment believed that Sezenac was telling the truth. 
Ml he had to do was smilingly to to.ss oIT a nonchalant sentence 
ind the incident would be closed. He was unable to find that .scn- 

' Dubreuilh looked at him inquisitively. “Did you know he hated 

'°“H?docsS many hate me,” Henri replied. Abruptly he added. 
The fact is, his story is true/ 

Suddenly, he humilinlcd by the 
U ''*1^,’ After all^sincc he was able to adju.st himself to 

thought Af * r • damned fa.s!idious; what 

the truth the djdn t have m 

was good enough for him . ■ testimony to save Josette, 

continued, a bit detianu. , t often u'cd to rcpro.Tch me for 
who hod , 100 . w.#" ■■ r” SioE roofro.," you o:e.- bo 

my uncompromising nioraiu), 

added. . rcallv an informer?" Du'crcuilh 

“Then that Mcrcier follow re.. . 

asked. apeprs-cd to be shot." Henri replied. He 

“Yes. He thoroughly think 1 did .so.methir.g atm.r.i- 

looked Dubreuilh m the mo . If ‘he 

nablc? I didn’t want . ^ver hnsr Ven nhie to forrisc my- 

had turned on the gas. 1 'n-i. ,!rvesr,’t male me 

self. While one Mcrcier more o, 

lose any sleep.” . , 

Dubreuilh hcsilatcil.. Ai 
• more,” he said. ,, . ►p- 

“Yes, of course, Ifonn > 
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done away with herself. Could I let her die?” he asked veh 
mently. 

“No,” Dubreuilh said. He seemed perplexed. “You must hai 
had a difficult moment!" 

“I made up my mind almost immediately,” Henri said, h 
shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t say I'm proud of what 1 did.” 

"Do you know what it proves, this story?" Dubreuilh said wii 
sudden animation. “That personal morality just doesn’t exist. Ai 
other one of those things we used to believe in and which have n 
meaning.” 

“You think so?” Henri said. He very definitely didn't care for ll 
kind of consolation Dubreuilh w'as dispensing today. “True, I foun 
myself trapped,” he went on. “At that particular moment. I n 
longer had any choice. But nothing would have happened if 
hadn’t had that affair with Josette. I suppose that’s where the fau 
lies.” 

“Oh, you can’t deny yourself everything," Dubreuilh said with 
kind of impatience. “Asceticism is all right if it’s spontaneous, bti 
for that you’ve got to have positive satisfactions elsewhere. And i; 
the world of today, there aren’t many. Let me tel! you somelhint 
If you hadn’t slept with Josette, you would have had regrets abou 
it, regrets which would have led you to some other foolishness.” 

“That’s quite possible," Henri said. 

"You can’t draw a straight line in a curved .space,” Dtibrctiill 
said. “You can’t lead a proper life in a society which isn’t proper 
Whichever way you turn, you’re always caught. Still another illu 
sion that has to be gotten rid of,” he concluded. “No pcr.'ona 
salvation possible.” 

Henri looked at Dubreuilh uncertainly. “Then what’s left to us? 

“Not very much. I'm afraid,” Dubreuilh replied. 

There was a silence. Henri didn’t fee! satisfied with that general 
ized indulgence. "What I’d like to know is what you would havt 
done in my place," he said. 

“I can’t tell you. because I w.asn’t in your place,” Dubreuilh re- 
plied. “You’d have to tell me everything in detail,” he added. 

“I'll tell you eveo'thing,” Henri said. 



Chapter Ten 

The plane flew nonstop from Gander to Paris and arrived two 
hours early. I left my baggage at the Gare des Invalides and took 
a bus. It was a gray, lonely morning-, the city was still asleep, 
and my unannounced arrival, when they believed me still far off 
in the clouds, bordered upon indiscretion. A man was sweeping 
the sidewalk in front of the still tightly closed street door, and 
the garbage cans hadn’t yet been emptied. 1 was arriving before 
the scene was set and the actors made up. Of course, you aren’t 
an intruder when you return to your own life, and yet, as 
I opened and closed the door to the apartment, softly in order not 
to awaken Nadine, my furtive movements gave me a vague 
feeling of being at once at fault and in danger. No sound from 
Robert’s study. 1 turned the porcelain doorknob and, almost im- 
mediately, he lifted his head, smiled, pushed back his chair, and 
put his arm around me. 

“Poor little creature! Coming home all alone like- this! I was 
going to meet you.” 

“The plane was two hours early,”- I said, kissing his bri.'tiy, 
unshaven cheeks. He was wearing a bathrobe; his eyes -were 
swollen from sleeplessness. “You’ve been working sJl cici- 
haven’t you? That’s not good.” 

“I wanted to finish something before you got back. Didyos'-'^’™ 
a good trip? You aren’t tired?” . - 

“1 slept the whole time. And you? When no one's 
watch over you, you just don't know how to take " 

self.” 

We had talked to each other gaily, but when 
the bathroom I once more experienced 
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choked me up when, on opening the door, I had seen him writing, 
head lowered, far away from me. How full that study was — that 
room in which there w'as no place for me! The air was saturated 
with smoke and work; an all-embracing mind summoned together 
here at will the past, the future, the whole world, Everj'thing was 
here, nothing w'as missing. On top of a bookcase, a picture of 
me was smiling, an old photograph which would never grow 
older. That was in its place. But to make room for me in his over- 
crowded days Robert had had to work all night. And there was 
something he hadn’t finished because I had returned too soon. 
J got up. I know that on home-coming days, on the days when 
you leave, you make discoveries that are no truer than everyday 
truths. But even though you know', even though you have spotted 
all the traps, you nevertheless fall stupidly into them. And recog- 
nizing that fact didn’t help me to get out of them. I couldn’t get 
out of them. How empty my room was! And while I wandered 
uncertainly betw'een the window and the couch, it remained just ns 
empty. There was a pile of mail on my desk: people were 
asking me when I would reopen my office; Paula had gotten out of 
the hospital and invited nre to pay her a visit. I noticed that her 
handwriting was less childish than before and that she no longer 
misspelled W'ords. A note fjom Mardrus assured me she was 
cured. I w'cnt to give Nadine a kiss, and she greeted me with for- 
bearance: she had a thousand things to tell me and 1 promised her 
my evening. Robert, Nadine, friends, work — and yet 1 stood mo- 
tionless in the hall, asking myself in bewilderment, “What am I 
doing here?” 

“Were you waiting for me?" Robert asked. “I’m ready,” 

I was glad to leave that apartment, to walk through streets that 
were neither teeming nor empty — the quays, Avenue dcs 
Gobelins, Pl.ice d’llalie. We walked for a long time, stoppin 
here and there in an outdoor cafe, and we had lunch in th 
restaurant in the Parc Montsouri.s, 

Robert sen.scd that I didn’t feel much like talking, and he ha 
a lot of things to tell me. He told them to me. He was much mor 
cheerful than before my departure; it wasn’t that the intemationa 
situation seemed more hopeful to him, but he had recaptiuc' 
a taste for his life. He was very happy about his reconciliatioi 
with Henri, and his book had created such a stir that, against a! 
logic, he haij started another one. Political action remained in> 
possible, but he very definitely hadn’t given up thinking; in fact 
he felt that he was only just now beginning to see things a liltli 
clearly. I listened to him. And he was so forcefully alive that hi 
imposed on me the past of which he was speaking. It was ra’ 
past; I had no other, nor any other future than the one he pm 
cl.aimed. Soon, I would see Henri again and I, too, would be yet] 
liappy; soon I, too, would read those letters Robert had rcccivci 
about his book, and they would amuse me or move me as the; 
bad him. And soon I would be as delighted as he was to leave fo 
Italy. 

“Are you sure you don’t mind making another trip after Si 
much traveling?” he asked. 
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“Not at all. I have absolutely no desire to stay in Paris." 

r looked out at the lawns, the lake,' the swans. One day, soon 
no doubt, I would once again like Paris, would have my troubles 
pleasures, preferences; my life would emerge from the fog, my 
real life, my Old-World life, and I %vouId be taken up with it com- 
pletely. Suddenly, I began to speak, for I had to confirm the real- 
ity of that other world as well, that world from which I was 
separated by an ocean, by a single night. I talked about my last 
week there. But it was even worse than remaining sUent; as in the 
previous year, I felt guilty, horribly guilty. Robert understood 
everything— only too well. There, Lewis was aw-akening in a room 
destroyed by my absence; he was silent, he no longer had any- 
one. He was alone, and in his bed, in his arms, my place was 
empty. Nothing would ever make up for the desolation of that 
morning; the pain I was inflicting on him couldn’t be expiated. 

When we returned home that evening, Nadine told me, "Paula 
called up to find out if you’d gotten back.’’ 

“That’s the third time she’s called,’’ Robert said." “You ought to 
go sec her." 

“I’ll go tomorrow. Mardrus claims she’s cured," I added, “but 
do you know how she is really? Has Henri seen her again?" 

“No,” Nadine replied. 

“Mardrus wouldn’t have let her out if she weren’t really cured,” 
Robert said. 


‘There are cures and cures,” I said. 

Before going to bed, I bad a long talk with Nadine. She was 
going out with Henri again and she was vcr>' pleased about it. She 
bombarded me with questions. The next daj’. I telephoned Paula 
to let her know I was coming; her voice was crisp and calm. It 
was about ten o’clock at night when 1 turned into that street 
.which had seemed so tragic to me the past winter, and I w.i.s upset 
, by its reassuring look. The windows were open to the mildness of 
' the evening, people were calling to each other from house to house, 
a little girl was jumping rope. Under the sign “Furnished Rooms 
To Let” I rang Paula’s bell, and the door opened, normally. Too 
.normally. Of what use were all those freazies, those distortion.s, if 
'everything had returned to its place, if reason and routine had 
'triumphed? Of what use was my impassioned remorse if it was 
ordained that I would one day awake in jndifTcrence? I was al- 
'most hoping to see a hostile and haggard Paula appear in the 


doorway of her apartment. _ . 

But I was greeted by a plump, smiling woman wearing an cle- 


'placed 


arc you? Did you have a nice trip?^--^fiousc is lovely,^ 

lid you buy it there?" 

*‘Ycs, in Mexico. You d that c 
ler arms. “Here! I brought you back sr 
“How nice of ymiV' She broke tlie 
ICC. “What man'clous colorsl” 
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While she was unpacking the embroidered fabrics. I went ovc 
lo the window. As always, one saw Notre Dame and its g.'irdac.s, 
the stubborn weight of stones visible thrugh a silklike curtain of 
yellowing skeletal' leaves. Along the river, the bookstalls were p.id- 
locked. Arab music w.as drifting up from the cafe ncro.ss lls: 
street, a dog was barking, and Paula was cured. If was an cvenin: 
out of the distant past; I had never met Lewis and I couldn’t mis 
him. 

“You must tel! me all about the places you visited,” Paula said. 
“You must tell me everything else. But let’s not^ stay here, 11! 
take you to a very amusing club — L’Angc Noir. It just opened am! 
you see everybody there.” 

“Who's cver>'body?" I asked, a little apprehensively. 

“Oh, everybody," Paula repeated. "It isn’t far; v/e’ll wall 
there.” 

“All right.” 

“You see,” Paula said as we were going down the stairs, “sbt 
months ago, 1 would have asked myself immediately, ‘\\'hat niadr 
her say; Who’s everybody?' And I would have found a lot of an- 
swers." 

I smiled, with a bit of effort. “Arc you sorry things have 
changed?" 

“That would be saying a little loo much. But you can’t imagine 
how rich the world was in those days. The least little thin.c 
had a thousand facets, I would have questioned myself about the 
red in your skirt: that tramp over there 1 would have taken for 
a dozen different people all at once," There was a sort of 
nostalgia in her voice. 

"And now the world seems rather flat to you?” 

“Oh, not at all'" she replied firmly. "I’m glad to have that ex- 
perience behind me, that’s all. But 1 can assure you that my 
life isn't going lo be flat; I’m crawling with plans.” 

"Tell me alnnit them." 

"Fust of .ill. I’m going to get out of that apartment; I’m tire 
of it. Clatidie’s suggested that I move in with her, and I’ve a; 
cepied. And I’so decided to become famous," she said. "I war 
lo go out, travel, meet people; I want love and glory. I want t 
live." She declaimed tho.se last words in a solemn voice, as if sh 
were taking a vow, 

“Are you thinking of singing or writing?” I asked. 

“Writing. But not the kind of nonsense I once showed you. i 
real book, in which I'll tell about myself. I’ve already given it 
lot of thought; there won't be anything amusing about if, but 
believe it'll create quite a sensation,” 

“Yes," I said, "you have a wealth of things to say. You shoiil; 
say them.” 

I h.ad spoken warmly, but I was skeptical. Paula was cured- 
thcre was no doubt tiboiu that — but her voice, her gestures, lie 
e.xpressions, made me feel as uncomfortable as did thn-- 
false young faces that had been fashioned by the surgeon’s kni! 
out of old flesh. She would probably' play the part of a norma 
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woman until the day she died, but it was a performance that 
made it difficult for her to be sincere. 

‘This is if,” Paula said. 

We went down into a cellar as hot and as damp as the jungles 
of Chichen Itza. It was full of noise, of smoke, and of boys and 
girls in dungarees who weren’t our age at all. Paula chose a 
(able near the orchestra, a table in full view of everybody, and 
authoritatively ordered two double Scotches. She didn’t seem to 
sense that we were completely out of place there. 

“I, don’t want to begin singing again," she said. “Not that I 
have an inferiority complex — physically, if I don't hold quite the 
same trumps as 1 u.sed to, I know 1 have others — only in a sing- 
ing career you’ve got to depend on too many people.” She looked 
at me cheerfully. "On that point, you were right: depending upon 
others is disgraceful. What I want is to do something vigorous.” 

1 nodded my head. In my opinion, she no longer had" any of 
the qualities necessary to captivate an audience; she was better 
off attempting almost anjahing else. 

"Are j'ou planning on fictionalizing your story or telling it as 
it is?" I asked. 

“Right now, I’m looking for a form,” she replied. “A new form 
— something Henri, as a matter of fact, never succeeded in in- 
venting. His novels arc all tediously classical.” She emptied her 
tsss in a single gulp. "It wasn't easy, what I went through, but it 
DU only knew how happy I am to have finally found my'-clf!" 

I wished I could have said something altcctionate to her: 
lat J was glad to see her happy; that . . . But the words froze 
n my lips. 

It was that willful voice and that rigid face uhich chilled me; 
aula seemed to me more a stranger now than when she was mad. 
Ineasily, I said, "You must have gone ihrougii some pretty bad 
lomcnts.” 

“Yes, indeed!” she said. She looked around her wondcringly. 
There were d.ays when cv'crything seemed so funny to me I al- 
lost died laughing! And other days were pure horror; they had 
0 put me in a strait jacket.” 

“Did they give you any shock treatments?” 

“Yes. I was in such a strange slate of mind that at the time 
wasn't even afraid. But the other night, 1 dreamt someone had 
ired a pistol into my temple and I felt an intolerable pain. Mar- 
inis fold me it w.ns probably an unconscious memory.” 

“Mardrus is good, isn’t he?” I said uncertainly. 

“Mardnis? He’s wonderful!” Paula said fcn'cntly. “It's eitr^r- 
iinary with what certainty he found the key to the jhcle 
: must say, though, that I didn’t offer much resistance," r-e 
“Is the analysis over?” 

"Not completely, but the main part is done." 

I didn’t dare question her, but she needed m 
“1 never told you .about my brother, did I?" 

“Never. I didn’t know you had a brother.” 

“He died when he was fifteen months old; 
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to understand why xny love for Henri immediately took on a 
pathological character.” 

“Henri was also two or three years younger thaa you,” 1 
said. 

“Exactly. When my brother died, my childish jealousy gave 
rise to a feeling of guilt, which explains my masochism in con- 
nection with Henri. I made myself a slave to that man; I 
agreed to give up all personal success for him: I chose obscurity, 
dependence. Why? To redeem myself; so that through him my 
dead brother would eventually consent to absolve me." She began 
to laugh. ‘To think that I made a hero of that man! A saint! 
Someiimes it makes me burst out laughing just to think of it!” 

“Have you seen him again?" I asked. 

“Oh, no! And I won’t see him again," she said spiritedly. “He 
took unfair advantage of the situation.” 

I kept silent. I was quite familiar with the kind of explanations 
Mardrus had used; on occasion, I myself made use of similar ones, 
and I valued them for what they were worth. Yes, to rcleas; 
Paula it was necessary to reach back into the past in order ti 
destroy her love. But I thought of those microbes which can’t h 
exterminated except by destroying the organism they are de 
vouring; Henri was dead for Paula, but she, too, was dead, 
didn’t know that fat woman with the sweaty face and the bovitii 
eyes who was swilling Scotch beside me. 

She stared at me. “And you?” she asked. 

“Me?" 

“What did you do in America?” 

I hesitated. “I don't know if you remember,” I said, “but I tok 
'ou I had an affair there last year.” 

“I remember. With an American writer. Did you see bin 
igain?” 

s "1 .spent all three months with him.” 

“Do vou love him?” 

“Yes." 

“What arc you going to do?" 

“Go back and see him next .summer.” 

“And then what?” 

I shmgged my shoulders. What right did she have to ask ms 
hose questions, the answers to which 1 was hoping so despor 
itely to ignore? She leaned ‘her chin on her fist and looked at m< 
wen more insistently. 

“Why don’t you rebuild your life with him?” 

"I have no desire to rebuild my life,” I replied. 

“And yet j’oii love him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but my life is here.” 

“Only because you think it is,” Paula said. “There’s nothing tc 
top you from starling a new one somewhere else." 

“You know very well what Robert means to me,” I said some 
vliat ungraciously, 

“1 know you imagine you can't do without him,” Paula said 
‘But what I don’t know is where that hold he has on you come* 
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from. And neither do you know’.” She continued to scrutinize me. 
“Have you ever thought of getting yourself analyzed acuin?’' 

“No.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Not at all. But what for?” 

Of course, I might have learned a lot of little things about my- 
self from an analysis, but I couldn’t see where that would have 
helped me. And if it had begun to go an}' further than that, I 
would have rebelled; my feelings aren’t illnesses. 

"You have a lot of complexes.” Paula said meditatively. 

“Maybe, but as long as they don't bother me . . .” 

“You’d never admit they bother you. That’s precisely a part of 
your complexes. Your dependence upon Robert certainly stems 
from a complex. I’m sure an analysis would free you.” 

I laughed. “But why do you want me to leave Robert?” 

The waiter placed two more Scotches in front of us; Paula 
gulped half of hers down immediately. 

“There’s nothing more injurious than living in the shadow of 
someone else’s glor}',” she said. “One W'asfes away. You, too, have 
got to find yourself. Drink up,” she said abruptly, pointing to my 
glass. 

“Don’t you think w'e’re drinking too much?” I asked, 

“Why too much?” she said. 

Why, indeed? I, too, enjoy the turbulence that alcohol unleashes 
in my blood. A body fits so snugly, it’s so light, that at times you 
feel like splitting the seams. They never split, but llierc arc mo- 
ments when you feel almost as if you were about to jump out of 
your skin. I drank along with Paula. 

“No man deserves the adoration they demand of us,” she said 
firmly. “Not one! You’re being taken in, too. Give Robert some 
paper and the time to write, and hell have everything he wants.” 

She was speaking very loudly to make herself heard above the 
blare of the orchestra, and it seemed to me that surprised faces 
were turning in our direction. Fortunately, almost everyone was 
dancing, lost in a frozen frenzy. 

Irritably, I murmured, “It isn’t because I feel it’s my duty that 
I’m staying with Robert.” 

"If it’s only habit, then that isn’t any better,” she said. “We’re 
far loo young for resignation!” Her voice grew excited, and her 
eyes clouded over. “I’m going to get my revenge. You can’t im- 
agine how happy I feel!” 

Tears streaked down her perspiring face; she ignored them. 
Perhaps she had shed so many that her skin had become insensi- 
tive to them. I felt like weeping with her over that love which for 
ten years had been the meaning and the pride of her life and 
which had now become a shameful sore. I took a sip of the 
Scotch and squeezed' the glass in my hand, as if it were a talis- 
man. “I’d rather die of suffering,” I said to myself, "than ever 
sneeringly scatter the ashes of my past to the winds.” 

I slammed my glass down on the saucer. “I, too, will end up 
that way!” I thought. “You sneer more, or less, but you always 
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end up like that; the whole past can never be preserved intact. I 
want to remain faithful to Robert; so one day my memories wilt 
betray Lewis. Absence will kill me in his heart, and I will bury 
him in the depths of my memory'.” Paula was still speaking, and 
I was no longer listening to her at all. “Why should it be Lewis 
whom I have doomed?” “No,” I had said to him, and at the time 
no other answer seemed possible to me. But why? “Give Robert 
some paper, some time, and he’ll have everything he, wants,' 
Paula had said. I saw the study again, that study which was s( 
full without me. There were times, like last year, when I wante( 
to feel important, but even then 1 knew that in all th'e things tha 
counted for Robert I was of no help whatsoever to him, Facec 
with his real problems, he was always alone. Over there then 
was a man who was hungry for me; 1 had my place in his arms 
my place which remained empty. Why? I was very’ strongly at 
tached to Robert, I would have given my life for him, but Ir 
never asked me for it; in fact, he had never really asked me fo 
anything; the joy his presence brought me involved only myself 
Staying with him or leaving him — my decision involved only, my 
self. I emptied my glass. Settle down in Chicago? come to Pari 
from time to time? — it w.asn’t, after all, so very impossible, Rober 
would look up at me and smile c.ach time I arrived, as if we hat 
never been separated; he would barely notice that I no longei 
breathed the same air he did. X^Trat taste would my life have with 
out him? That was difficult to imagine. But I knew only too wel 
the taste of my days to come should 1 spend them here: a tasU 
of remorse and irrationality, an utterly intolerable t.nste. 

I got home very' late, I had drunk a great deal, I slept badly 
While we were having breakfast, Robert e.v.'unined me sternly. 

“You look terrible!” 

“I didn’t sleep well. And I had too much to drink.” 

He came behind my chair and put his hands on my shoul- 
ders. “Are you sorry to be back?" 

“I don't know,” I .answered. ’There are moments when it seems 
absurd to me not to be there, where someone needs me — a real 
need, like no one before has ever had for me. And I’m not there.” 

“Do you think you could live in America, so far from evco'- 
thing? Do you think you’d be happy?” 

“If you didn't e.xist, I would try it,” I replied. “I know I’d try 
it.” 

Robert removed his hands from my shoulders, took a few steps, 
arid looked .at me perplexedly. ’'You’d have no profession, no 
friends; you’d be surrounded by people who share none of your 
interests, who don’t even speak the same language as you; you’d 
be cut off from your whole past and everything that counts for 
you ... 1 don’t believe you’d hold out very long.” 

“M.aybe not,” I said. 

Yes, my life with Lewis would hat'e been quite cramped. A 
■orcigner, an outsider, I would have been able neither to make 
J life for myself nor to blend into the life of that huge countp' 
vhich would never be mine. I would have been only a woman in 
ove clinging to the man she loved. I didn’t feel myself capable of 
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living solely for love. But how weary I was of taking up each 
morning the empty, ponderous weight of yet another day in 
wnich I was needed by no one! Robert hadn’t answered me by 
saymg that he needed me. Never had he said that to me. Only, pre- 
viously the question never arose; my life was neither necessarj’ nor 
^atuitous; it was simply my life. But now, Lewis had ques- 
tioned me: “Why not stay with me, always? Why not?” And I, 
who had promised never to disappoint him, had answered, “No.” 
That no bad to be justified — and I could find no justification. His 
voice pursued me: “Why not? Why not?” Suddenly, 1 thought. 
But nothing is irreparable!" Lewis was still alive, and so was 
I; we could always speak across the ocean. He had promised to 
write me first, in a week. If be still called to me in his letter, if his 
expressions of regret had the sound of a call, I would find the 
strength^ to give up my old security; I would answer, “Yes, I’ll 
come, I’ll come to stay with you as long as you want to keep 
me.” 

Robert and I laid out our trip. I figured carefully and sent Lewis 
a cable telling him to address his letter “General Delivery, Amalfi, 
Italy.” For twelve days my destiny would be hanging in sus- 
pense; in twelve days I might decide to take a mad chance on 
an unknown future, or else I would settle down again in absence, 
in waiting. For the moment, I was neither here nor there, neither 
mj'scif nor another, nothing but a machine for killing time, time 
which usually dies so quickly, but whose agonies now seemed 
endless. We took a plane, buses, boats; once again I saw Naples, 
Capri, Pompeii; we discovered Herculaneum, Ischia. 1 followed 
Robert; he interested me in the things that interested him; I re- 
membered his memories. But ns soon as he left me alone, I was 


completely lethargic. I made hardly any attempt to read, or even 
to look at whatever happened to be surrounding me. At times, 1 
would relive, with schizophrenic precision, my arrival in 
Chicago, that night in Chichicastcnango, our farewell. Mostly, 1 
slept; never have I slept so much. 

Robert liked Ischia; we prolonged our stay there and arrived in 
Amalfi three days later than planned. “.\t least I don’t have to 
worrj',” I said to myself, stepping out of the bus. “Tlic letter is 
here.” I left Robert and our suitcases in the middle of the square 
and walked toward the post ofiicc, tr>'ing to keep my.self from nm- 
ninc. Like all post ofllcc.s, this one smelled of dust, glue, and bore- 
dom- it was neither dark nor light, the employees hardly stirred 
in their cages. It was really one of those places where the same 
gestures arc repeated -all day long, the same day.s all year long, 
Tvithout anything ever happening; it seemed preposterous that my 
heart could bent so violently while I stood in line nt one of the 
windows* A young woman lore open an envelope* and broad 
S lit up her flee. It gave me courage. With an engaging air. 
I showed the clerk my passport; he uned the pigeonholes 
lined up behind him. took a bund ' ‘ 

Uiumbcd through them, and bar''- -mciooc. . 

from Nadine. 

“There’s another one, 1 said. 
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“Nothing more.” 

Nadine’s letter proved that the mails were .functioning, that 
letters arrived when they were sent.- 

“I know that there’s another one,” I insisted. 

With a pleasant Italian smile, he placed the bundle in front of 
me. “Look for yourself.” 

Denal, Dolincourt, Dellert, Despeux. I went through the D's 
a second time and then inspected the bundle front A to Z. All 
those letters! Some were weeks old and no one came to claim 
them. Why couldn’t a deal be made? An exchange? 

“What about the pigeonholes?” I asked in desperation. "Arc 
you sure there’s nothing for me under D?” 

“All letters for foreigners arc in this bundle.” 

“Take a look, anyhow.” 

He looked and shook his head. “No, nothing.” 

I left the post office, I stood on the sidewalk, my arms hung 
limp at my sides. What dreadful legerdemain! I was no longer 
sure of the ground under my feet, nor of the calendar, nor evea 
of my own name. Lewis had written and letters were arriving; 
therefore, his letter had to be here. It was not here. It was too 
soon to cable, “No letter. Worried”; too soon to burst into tears; 
it was, after all. merely a normal delay; 1 wasn’t permitted the 
refuge of unbounded despair; I had figured wrong, that’s all, and 
one rarely dies from a mistake in calculation. And yet, while 
I dined with Robert on a flowery terrace overhanging the sea, 1 
was certainly not alive. He spoke to me of Nadine who was going 
out assiduously with Henri; I answered; we drank our wine, on 
the label a mustachioed gentleman smiled at us; the lights of the 
fishing boats shimmered on the sea; all around us hung a power- 
ful fragrance of romantic plants; nothing was missing, anywhere, 
e.xcept black marks on a yellow sheet of paper, and they would 
have been the symbol of an absence; the absence of an absence, 
which is really nothing, which devours everything. 

The letter was there the following day. Lewis wrote from New 
York. His publishers had given a big party in honor of his boel, 
he was seeing a lot of people, he was enjoying himself ver)' 
much. Oh, he hadn’t forgotten me; he was cheerful, he was ten- 
der. But it was impossible to decipher the slightest call between 
his lines. I sat down in an outdoor cafe facing the post office, by 
the edge of the sea. Little girls in blue jumpers and round hats 
were playing on the beach, and I watched them for a long while, 
my heart empty. For (he past two weeks, I had been treating 
Lewis as a puppet; his face hesitated betw’een reproach and love; 
he held me against him; he said, “I never loved you as much as 
now”; he said, "Come back.” And he was in New York, with an 
unknown face, with smiles that weren’t directed at me, as re-nl as 
that man walking by. He didn’t ask me to come back. W.as he 
still hoping for my return? That doubt alone was enough to slop 
me of the strength to want to. I would wait, like the previous , 
year; only, I no longer knew why I had condemned myself to the j 
horrors of waiting. 

, There were other letters, in Palermo, in Syracuse. Lewis .sent j 
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There was a disturbing mixture of defiance and confusion in 
her eyes. 

“What is it?" 

“I’m pregnant.” 

“Are you sure?" 

“Absolutely. I saw a doctor.” 

I studied her for a moment. She knew how to protect her- 
self, and there was a sly glimmer in her eyes. 

“Did you do it on purpose?” I asked. 

“And what if I did?” she said. “Is it a crime to want a 
baby?” 

“Is it Henri’s?" 

“I suppose so, since he's the one F\’e been sleeping with,” she 
replied, snickering. 

“Does he agree?” 

“He doesn’t know about it yet.” 

I persisted. “But did he want a child?” 

She hesitated. “I didn’t ask him.” 

There was a silence, and then 1 asked, “Well, what do you 
intend to do?” 

“What do you expect me to do with a child? Make patties out 
of it?” 

“I mean, do you intend to marry Henri?” 

‘That’s up to him.” 

“You do know what you want, don’t you?” 

“What I want is to have a baby. As for the rest. I’m not asking 
anything of anyone.” 

Never had Nadine breathed a word to me of that maternal 
desire. Was it ill will that prompted me to think that she had 
primarily hoped through that maneuver to force Henri info mar- 
; rj'ing her? 

J.y "Someone will have to be asked for something,” I said. “For a 
a while at least, either your father or Henri will have to support 
' the child.” 

She began laughing with an air of amused condescension. 
“Go ahead, give me some advice. I can see you’re just dying to.” 

“You’ll hold it against me for a long time.” 

“Let’s hear it, anyhow.” 

“Don’t suggest to Henri tliat he many’ you without being sure 
he really wants to. I mean, wants to selfishly, for himself, and 
not just for you and the baby. Otherwise, it would be a dis- 
astrous marriage.” 

“I won’t suggest anything at nil to him,” she said in her sharp- 
est voice. “But who told you he doesn’t want to? Naturally, if 
you ask a man whether he wants a baby, he becomes frightened. 
But once the baby’s there, he’s delighted with it. If you ask me, 
I think it would do Henri a lot of good to' be married, to have a 
home. His kind of artistic bobemianism is out of date.” She 
stopped, out of breath. 

“■You asked me for advice and I gave you some,” I said. “If 
you sincerely believe that marriage won’t be a burden cither to 
Henri or to you, get married.” 
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I had my doubts about v/hether Nadine could find happiness in 
a domesticated, married life; it was difficult for me to see her com- 
pletely absorbed in devoting herself to a husband and a child. And 
if Henri married her only through a sense of duty, wouldn't he 
always bear her a grudge for it? I didn’t dare question him; it 
was he who broached the subject first. One evening, instead of 
going as usual directly to Robert’s study, he knocked on the door 
to my room. 

“I’m not disturbing you, am I?” 

“Not at all.” 

_He sat down on the couch. “Is this where you do your oper- 
ating?” he asked with a smile. 

“Yes. Would you like to try it?” 

“Who knows?” he said. “As a matter of fact, maybe I do need 
an explanation of why I feel so desperately normal. Suspicious, 
isn’t it?” 

“There’s nothing more suspicious!” 1 replied with so much 
spirit that he looked at me in surprise. 

“Then I really must get myself treated,” he said cheerfully. 
“But that isn’t what I wanted to talk to you about," he added. He 
smiled. “I’ve come, as it were, to ask you for your daughter’s 
hand.” 

I returned his smile. “Will you make her a pood husband?” 

“I'll try hard. Do you have any doubts about me?” 

I hesitated and then replied frankly, "If you get married only 
to do right by Nadine, yes, I’d be a little doubtful.” 

“I understand what you mean.” he said. “But you needn’t worry. 
The affair with Paula taught me a lesson. No. First of all. I’m 
fond of Nadine; and secondly — ^this may surprise you-~I believe 
I’m cut out to be a father.” 

“You do surprise me,” I said. 

“Nevertheless, it’s true. I w.as surprised by it myself, but when 
Nadine told me she was pregnant I was really moved, I don’t 
know how to explain it to you. You put so much into writing 
books that everyone criticizes, or play.s that shock people. And 
then, just by giving in to my body. 1 created a living thing. Not 
a character on paper, but a real flcsh-and-blood child. And so 
easily . . .” 

“I hope I’ll hurry up and discover that I’m cut out to be a grand- 
mother.” I .said. "I imagine you'll pet married as soon as possible. 
But where are you going to live? You’ll need an apartment.” 

“We don’t want to .stay in Paris." Henri replied. "I’d even like 
to pel out of France entirely for a while. It seems there are places 
in Italy where you can rent houses for ne.xt to nothing.” 

“And in the meanwhile?" 

“You know, we really haven’t had too much time to work out 


our plans.” 

“You’re always welcome to st.ay with us at St. Martin,” J 
“The house is quite big enough.” ^ 

The idea didn’t displease Nadine. She didn’t want " 
cottage, because. 1 suppose, she still had bad tr , - 

in.stead. she fixed up two large rooms' on .the sc ''(r- 
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gave up -her secretarial job and began perusing child-care booh 
and knitting baby clothes the dazding colors of which happily 
violated all traditions; she was having a wonderful time. It was, 
it seemed, a lime of plenty. Henri was congratulating himself on 
having escaped the torments of political life, and Robert didn’t 
appear to be missing them too much. Paula, too, was delighted 
with her new life. She was living at the Belzunee town house, 
where she performed mysterious secretarial functions; Claudie 
loaned her dresses and took her everywhere. She spoke to me 
eagerly of her doings, of her lovers, and she wanted to drag me 
along in the wake of her glory. 

“At least get an evening gowm for yourself,” she said to me. 
“Don’t you feel like dressing up, being seen?” 

“Seen by whom?” 

“In any case, you do need an afternoon’ dress. What did you 
do with that marvelous Indian cloth?” 

“I don’t know. It must be among my other things.” 

“We’ve got to find it." 

She began looking in my closet for that princely rag which, 
at the other end of the world, the other end of time, had pro- 
tected the shoulders of an old Indian woman. 

"Here it is! We can have it made into a really wonderful 
blouse!” 

In a kind of stupor, I touched the cloth with its colors of stained 
glass and mosaic. One day, in a distant city which smelled of 
burning incense, a man who loved me had placed it in my arms. 
How could it have possibly materialized here, today? From that 
old dream to my real life, there was no road. Yet the cape was 
here. And suddenly, I no longer knew where I, myself, really was: 
here, a prey to delirious memories? or elsewhere, dreaming 1 tvas 
here, but just about to awaken in Lewis's arms, close by an Indian 
market place? 

"Let me take it with me.” Paula said. "Claudie will have it done 
over by a dressmaker, and I’ll sec to it that it’s returned lo you 
before Thursday. You will come Tliursday, won't you? Promise?” 

“I’d much rather not.” 

“I promised Claudie I’d bring you. I’d like so much to pay her 
back a little for everything she's doing for me." Paula’s voice was 
as pathetic as when she had pleaded with me to speak to Henri. 

“I’ll drop in for a moment,” I said. 

To dress up her Thursday gatherings. Claudie had thought up 
the idea of financing a literary prize to be awarded by an all- 
woman juty, over which, of course, she would preside. She had 
hastened to announce that great event to the world, and although 
the project was still rather vague she had summoned Paris’s 
smart set as well as a number of reporters to gather at her house 
the coming Thursday. She would have gotten along quite well 
without me, but an imperious note from Paula accompanied the 
package I received Wednesday evening, a package in which lay, 
metamorphosed, the old cape. Now, it was cut to my size, was 
irreproachably in style. And yet, there lingered in if a smell of 
the lost past, and when I slipped it on I could feel something 
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akin to hope coursing through my veins. With my skin I was 
touching the proof that there was a road between vanished hap- 
piness and my present torpor; therefore, there could be a return. 
Freshened by a new coat of make-up, my reflection in the mir- 
ror was satisfying, “No, six months from now, 1 shan't have aged 
much; Dl see Lewis again and he’ll still love _me.’’ And when I 
entered Claudie’s salon, I wasn’t far from thinking, “After all, 
I’m still young!” 

“I was so afraid you wouldn’t cornel” Paula said, leading me 
to a comer of the foyer. “I’ve got to speak to you,” she added, 
looking worried and important. “I’d like you to do one more thing 
for me.” 

“What is it?” 

“Claudie has her heart set on your being a member of our 
; jury-” 

“But I’m not qualified. And I haven’t the time. ’ 

“You won’t have anything to do." 

“Then why does she have her heart set on me?” I asked, 
aughing. 

“Well, becau.se of your name,” Paula replied. 

“Robert’s name,” I said. “Mine isn’t worth very much.” 

“It’s the same name,” Paula said hastily. She pushed me into a 
small, deserted sitting room. “I’m afraid I didn’t explain this proj- 
ect too well to you. It isn’t just a parlor game, you know.” 

I sat down, resigned. Since she had been cured, Paula would 
ramble on endlessly about all manner of inanities. It was distress- 
ing to sec her take as deep an interest in this idiotic idea as she 
once did in Henri’s destiny. She praised the virtues of the number 
seven at great length; there had to be seven members on this jury. 
I managed a sudden burst of energy. “No, Paula,” I said, “it isn’t 
for me. No.” 

“Listen,” she said with, a worried look, “at least tell Claudie 
you’ll think it over.” 

“If you like, but it’s all thought over.” 

She got up, and her voice became casual as she asked, “Is it true 
what they’re saying — that Henri is going to marry Nadine?” 

“It’s true.” 


She began to laugh. “Tljat’s really funny!” Her voice became 
serious again. “I mean, as far as Henri is concerned it’s funny. 
But I feel sorry' for Nadine. You ought to intervene.” 

“She docs what she wants, you know.” 

“For once, use your authority,” Paula said. “He’ll destroy her, 
the way he wanted to destroy me. Of course, for Nadine, Henri 
is a sub.stitutc for Robert,” she added dreamily. 

“It's quite possible.” 

“Anyhow 1 wash my hands of it,” Paula said. She walked to 
the door. I .shouldn t monopolize you! Come quickly!” she said 
With a .sudden restlessness. 


The drawing rtrom was teeming with people; a small orchestra 
^ P'^ymg jazz tunes, a few couples were dancing 
Most of the guests were busy drinking and eating. Claudie was 
dancing with a young poet svho was wearing a pair of lavender- 
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colored velvet pants, a white sweat shirt, and a gold ring in or 
ear; he was a bit startling, to say the least. There were many 
young people there — candidates for the new literaiy' prize, ro 
doubt — and all of them affected the manner of embassy a- 
laches, I was glad to see a familiar face — ^Julien’s. He, too, v.as 
correctly dressed, and he didn’t seem drunk. I smiled at him, and 
he bowed to me. 

“May I invite you to dance?” 

“Oh, no!” I said. 

“And why not?” 

“I’m too old.” 

“No more so than others,” he said, glancing at Claudie. 

“No, but almost as old,” I said, laughing. 

He, too, laughed, but Paula said seriously, “Anne is ovefflowinj 
with complexesl" She looked at Julien coqucltishly. “But I’jn 
not,” 

“How fortunate you are!” Julien said, moving away. 

“Too old!” Paula said to me, sounding annoyed. “\\Tiat sa 
idea! I’ve never felt younger.” 

“One feels the way one feels,” I said. 

That little spark of youth which had dazzled me for a rnomcnf 
fizzled out all too quickly. Glass mirrors are too indulgent; Ifcf 
faces of these women of my own age, that flabby skin, fhc-je 
blurred features, those drooping mouths, those bodies so obviously 
bulging under their corsets — ^thcse were the true minors. “Tlwy'st 
old, worn-out hags,” I thought, “and I’m the same age as they." 

The music slopped, and Claudie pounced on me. “It \vas nice 
of you to come. It seems you’re very interested in our project 
I’d be so happy to have you join us in it.” 

‘Td love to,” I said, “only I have so much work these days-” 

“So it seems. You're becoming Paris’s most fashionable psycho- 
analyst. Let me introduce you to a few of my protdgcs.” 

I was glad, but a little put out, that she wasn’t more insistec.!. 
Her heart apparently wasn’t as set as all that on my participation: 
Paula had been imagining things. I shook a great many hands- 
young people, and others less young. They brought me chai 
pagne, petits fours; they were eager to please; some of them bad 
way with compliments; all of them, between smiles, coniici 
some little dream to me — an inlen'iew with Robert, : 
article by him for a new quarterly which was about 
appear, an introduction to Mauvanes, a friendly revaevi' 
Vigilance, or even of seeing their name in print. A few. mo 
ingenuous or more cynical, asked me for advice: what must ci 
do to win a prize, and, in a general way, to succeed? B sv 
their belief that I must know all sorts of tricks! I bad my dour 
about their futures; you can’t tell at first sight whether 
has or hasn’t any talent, but you can tell quickly enough '''hcti' 
he has real reasons for wanting to be a writer. All those sojv 
haunters UTOte only because it’s difficult to do otherwise "r 
you’re bent on leading a literary life. But none of them ce-' 
enjoyed the tele-a-tcte with blank paper, they wanted succcj 
its most abstract form, and, after all, that isn’t the best v-' , 
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achieving it. I found them as disagreeable as their ambition. One 
of them practically said to me, “fm prepared to pay.” There were 
many whom Claudio made pay — in kind. She was bcaminc as she 
talked to the reporters, surrounded by an admiring cfrclc of 
fresh young bodies. Paula failed to take advantage of the windfall; 
she had set her sights on Julicn. Seated besi^dc him, her legs’ 
crossed high— legs which were still ve,--)’ beautiful— she had con- 
centrated her whole .soul into her eyes, and she was talking a blue 
streak. It would have been diflicult for a novice, stunned by so 
many words, to turn her down; but Julien knew all the answers. 

I listened to the urgent voice of a tall old man whose high fore- 
head made him look like the traditional picture of a genius, and 
I made a vow to myself. If ever I lost Lewis, when I had lost 
Lewis, I would immediately and forever stop believing myself 
still a woman. I did not cs’cr want to be like them. 

“You see. Madame Dubreuilh,” the old fellow was saying, “it 
isn’t a question of personal ambition with me, but the things I 
. have to say must be heard. No one ckse dares to say them; it takes 
' an old fool like myself to take the chance. And there’s only one 
man courageous enough to back me up: your husband.” 

; “I’m sure he’d be very interested,” I said. 

J “But his interest has to be active," he said vehemently. “They 
all tell me it’s remarkable, it’s fascinating! But when it comes to 
publishing it, they get frightened. If Robert Dubreuilh under- 
stands the importance of this work, to which I have — and I can 
' say it without e.xaggorating — consecrated many years of my life, 

, he owes it to himself to lend it his support. A preface by him 
[ svould suffice.” 

“I’ll speak to him about it,” I said. 

He was getting on my nerves, that old man, but I felt sorry for 
m. When you succeed, you have a lot of problems, but you 
ivc them too when you don’t succeed. It must be di.smal to 
leak and speak without ever awakening an echo. He had pre- 
ously published two or three obscure books; this one rcprc.sentcd 
is last chance, and I w.as afraid it wasn't any better than the 
liters. I w:i.s suspicious of every person in that room. 

I edged my way through the mob and touched Paula’s arm. “I 
link I’ve done my duty. I’m leaving. Call me up.” 

“Do you have a second?” She grabbed my arm with the air of a 
nnspirator. ”1 must ask your advice in connection with my book; 

’s been bothering me for days. Do you think it would be a good 
lea to have the first chapter published in Vit;ilancc?" 

"That depends,” I replied. “On the chapter and on the book as 
whole.” 

“Without any doubt, the book is made to be read in a single, 
verpowering sitting,” Paula said. “The reader ought to be hit in 
)c stomach and not be given a chance to recover. But on the 
thcr hand, publication in Vifiilancc is a guarantee of its seri- 
ns intent. I don’t want to be taken for a society woman who 
•rites for hoif-cwivcs . . .” 

"Send me the manuscript," I said. “Robert will give you his 
pinion.” 
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‘TU -have a copy brought over to you tomorrow morning, i 
said. She left me standing there and ran over to Julien. Are y: 
going already?” 

‘Tm terribly sorry, but I’ve got to leave.” 

“You won’t forget to call me, will you?” 

“1 never forget anything.” 

Julien went down the stairs with me and said to me, >a 
cise voice, “A truly charming woman, Paula MareuU! Only sms 
too fond of peckers. Not that of itself a pecker isn’t a had tmaj 
But collectors bore me.” „ 

“It seems to me you're somewhat of a collector yoursell, • 
said. 

“No! What defines the collector is the catalogue; J ve 
kept a catalogue.” " i, - 

I was in a had mood when I left Julien; it pained me to ne.i 
Paula spoken of in that way. But while changing from my &oini 
out finery to a dressing gown, I asked myself, “After all, wn 
should it? She doesn’t give a damn about what people think c 
her, and she’s probably right.” I wanted to be different from tho! 
overripe ogresses, but actually I had other tricks which were n 
better than theirs. I hasten to tell mj'self, “I’m finished, I’l 
old.” In that way, I cancel out those thirty or forty years whe 
I will live, old and finished, grieving over a lost past; I’H be d( 
prived of nothing since I’ve already renounced cverythinj 
There’s more caution than pride in my sternness, and fundt 
mentally it covers up a huge lie: by rejecting the compromises c 
old age, I deny its very existence. Under my wilting skin. I aflirr 
the survival of a young woman with her demands still intact, , 
rebel against all concessions, and disdainful of those sad forty 
year-old hags. But she doesn’t exist any more, that youni 
woman; she’ll never be bom again, even under Lewis’s kisses. 

The next day, I read Paula’s manuscript — ten pages as empty 
as flat as a story in Confidences. But there was no point in gettini 
upset about it; actually she wasn’t as determined as all that to 
be a writer; a failure certainly wouldn’t be tragic. She had insured 
herself once and for all against tragedy; she was reconciled to 
everything and anything. But I couldn’t resign myself to her 
resignation. In fact, it saddened me to such an extent that I be- 
came more and more disgusted with my profession; often I feU 
like saying to my patients, “Don’t try to be cured; you’ll heal as 
much as you need to by yourself.” I had many patients, and 
that winter, as a matter of fact, I met with success in several dif- 
ficult cases. But my heart wasn’t in it. I really no longer under- 
stood whyfit is proper for people to sleep at night, make love 
with ease,’ be capable of acting, choosing, forgetting, living. Set- 
ting free all those neurotics imprisoned in their, narrow misfor- 
tunes-— when the world, after all, was so vast — used to seem ter- 
ribly important to me. Now, however, when I tried to rid them of 
their obsessions, I was merely obeying a set of old slogans. Now 
I myself was becoming like them! The world was still as vast as 
ever, and I was no longer able to take an- interest in it. 

“It’s shameful!” I said to myself that evening. They were hav 
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;!g a discussion in Robert’s study; they were talking about the 
farshall Plan, the future of Europe, the future of the whi'le 
;orld; they were saying that the chances of v\-ar were inca'as'sng. 
nd Nadine, listening to them, appeared frightened. W.ar concerns 
11 of us. and I didn’t take those troubled voices lightly. And yet, 
was thinking only of that letter, of a single line in that Ici- 
er; “Across an ocean, the tenderest arms are cold indeed.” Why. 
n confessing to me a few unimportant affairs, had Lewis writ- 
en those hostile words? I hadn’t asked him to be faithful to 
ne; with all that water, all that foam, between us. it would have 
teen stupid. Obriously, he resented my absence. Would he ever 
orgivc me for it? Would I see his real smile again one d.ay? 
Wound me. they were pondering the fate menacing millions of 
nen; it was my fate as well, and all 1 could worr> about was a 
mile, a smile which wouldn’t stop atomic bombs, which could 
!o nothing against anjihing — nor for antone. It hid everything 
rom me. “It’s shameful,'’ I repeated to myself. Truly. I couldn’t 
inderstand myself. After all, being loved isn’t an end in itself, 
i raison d’etre; it changes nothing, it leads nowhere. Even I, it 
:ould lead me nowhere. I’m here, Robert is talking to Henri; how 
:ouId what Lewis thinks there possibly affect me? I’d have to he 
3 ut of my mind to make my fate dependent upon one heart, one 
jeart among millions of others. I was try'ing to listen, but in 
i'ain; I was'saying to myself, “My arms arc cold. After nil," I 
bought, “just a single spasm of my heart, which, too. i.s only 
one heart among millions of others, and this vast world will cease 
;o concern me. forever. The measure of my life might just as vtel! 
be a single smile as the entire universe; choosing one or the ether 
s also arbitrary." Besides, the choice was not mine. 

I answered Lx:wis and must have found the right vtords, fer t’J 
next letter was relaxed and confiding. From then on, it v/as in a 
[one of friendly complicity that he kept me up to date on h;i Le. 

He had sold his book to Hollywood, he had money, he was rar- 
ing a house on Lake Michigan. He .seemed happy. It was s-rrs- 
time. Nadine and Henri were married; they, too. seemd^h.:. 

WTiy not I? I gathered up all my courage and wrefe- “.J 

to see the house on the lake.” He could ignore tear 

else tell me, “You’ll see the hou.se next year,” or 

think you’ll ever see it.” When I held the ems'cee icjc’ 

the envelope that contained his ansv/cr, I 

I were facing a firing squad. “I mustn’t fool ".yse-'r: ^ _ - ; 
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What a miracle! I pampered it as if it were a prodigal child; 1, 
who usually worry so little about my body, wanted it polished, 
varnished, elegantly decked out, and for a whole month I 
lavished attentions on it. I had beach dresses made, and shorts, 
and halters; in the flowered cotton clothes, I was already beside 
the blue lake, I could already feel his kisses. In the shopwindows 
that year, they were showing long, silky, absurd petticoats; I 
bought several. And I allowed Paula to give me a bottle of Paris’s ' 
most expensive perfume. This time, I trusted travel apneies, pass- 
ports, visas, airways. When I boarded the plane, it seemed as 
safe to me as a commuters’ train. 

Robert made arrangements to have dollars available for me in ■ 
New York. I went to the same hotel where I had stayed on my 
first trip, and they gave me, within a few stories, the same room. 
In the' hallway, with its slightly stuffy .smell and its dim red light, 

I found again the same silence I had met two years before when 
curiosity was my only passion. For a few hours, I again felt care- 
free. Paris no longer existed, Chicago was not yet; I walked 
through the streets of New York and I thought of nothing. The 
next morning, 1 busied myself peacefully in various banks and 
offices. And then I went back to my room to get my suitcase. I 
ooked in the mirror at the woman Lewis would take in his arms 
hat evening. He would let down that hair, and, with his lips on 
nine, I would rip off that now well-tailored blouse which once 
lad covered the shoulders of an old Indian woman. I pinned a 
ose to it, a' rose which would soon be crushed, and 1 dabbed the 
erfume Paula hud given me on the nape of my neck. I 
dt vaguely as if 1 were preparing a victim for a sacrifice, a 
ctim who wasn’t I. I examined her one last time; it seemed to 
e she could be loved — if I were loved. 

The plane landed in Chicago four hours later. I took a cab and 
is time I found the house without any trouble. F.verylhing was 
it should be. The red Schlit? sign was glowing in front of 
; big billboard, Lewis was sitting at a table on the porch, read- 
He waved to me. smiling, ran down the stairs, took me in 
arms, and spoke the anticipated words; "Yoirrc back! You’re 
k at la.st!" Perhaps the scene was unfolding w'ith a fidelity 
ch was too precise, for it didn't seem completely real; it was 
a slightly blurred copy of our first day together the previous 
Or perhaps it was simply that 1 was disturbed by the bare- 
of the room; there w as not a picture, not a book in iL 
low empty it is!” I said. 

'vc sent evcrj'thing to Parker.” 
s the house ready? How does it look?” 

'ou’ll see,” he said. “You’ll soon .see.” He cradled me against 
“What a strange smell!” he said with a surprised little smile, 
the rose?” 
o, that’s me.” 

It you never smelled like that before.” 

Idenly, I felt ashamed of Paris’s most expensive perfume, of 
ylish cut of my blouse, of my siLken petticoats. What good 
ill those artifices? He hadn’t needed them to desire me. I 
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sought his mouth. It wasn’t that I was that eager to make love 
but 1 wanted to be certain he still desired me. His hands crumpled . 
the silk of my petticoat, the rose fell to the floor, my blouse fol- 
lowed it, and I stopped asking myself questions. 

I slept for a long time; it was past noon when I awakened. 
While I had breakfast, Lewis began telling me about the neighbors 
we would have in Parker, and, among others, about Dorothy, an 
old friend who had been divorced after an unhappy marriage 
and who, with her two children, was now living with her sister 
and brother-in-law two or three miles from our house. 1 wasn’t 
very interested in Dorothy and perhaps he felt it, for he asked 
me abruptly, “Would you mind if 1 turned on a baseball game?” 
“Hot at all. ni read the papers.” 

“I saved all the New Yorkers for you,” Lewis said eagerly, “and 
I’ve marked the interesting articles." 

He set a pile of magazines on the night table and turned on 
the radio. \Vc stretched out on the bed, and 1 began thumbing 
through the New Yorkers. But I was ill at ease. It often happened, 
in those other years, that we would read or listen to the radio 
side by side, without speaking. But today, I had just arrived: I 
found it strange that Lewis could think only of baseball when I 
wa,s lying there beside him. The year before, we had spent the 
whole first day making love, 1 turned a page, but I was unable 'jo 
concentrate on reading. This time, before entering into me, Lewit 
had turned out the light; he hadn’t given me his smile, haiih 
spoken my name. Why? I had fallen asleep without askir.a 
self any questions, but to dismiss a question isn’t to an 5 wsr i, 
“Maybe he hasn’t quite found me again,” I thought. 
someone after a whole year isn’t easy. I must be patfe-L He'f 
find me again.” 1 began an article and stopped, my ' 

didn’t give a damn about Faulkner’s latest boot- 
thing else. 1 should have been in Lewis’s arms Ir-' 

Why? That baseball game seemed endless. -Hour: ‘ 

Lewis was still listening. If, at least, I could ha- 
1 was gorged with sleep. Finally, I made up mv mm-'' ’ “ 

“You know something, Lewis? I’m hunm-’’ ^ 

“Aren't you?” ' ' ’ 

“Just ten more minutes,” he replied. “I w - 
Scotch on the Giants. Three bottles of Scotch -T'' '' 

' don’t you think?” ~ 

"Very important.” 

I recognized Lewis’s old smile, and 
voiK of his Any other day, all that 
mal. After nil, perhaps it was norma! fo - ~ 
any other day. But all the same, ifco-; ’ d-' :: 

■ horribly long to me. ■ 

radio, floor hulestan>elingnVeVe^-t';.? =- -“Zii - 

I, too, got up and combed - 

me?' 

“1 low about the old n<>r 




mv 
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1 liked that restaurant; I had pleasant memories of it. 
We chatted cheerfully while eating sausages and red cabbage. 
Lewis told me about his Hollywood e.vperience. Next, he took me' 
to the saloon with all the tramps and then to the little Negro 
dance hall where Big Billy used to play. He was laughing, I was 
laughing: the past was coming to life again. And then, suddenly, 
I thought, “No, it’s all just a good imitation!’’ What made 
me think that? What was wrong? Nothing, nothing at all. It must 
have been I, imagining things; the plane trip and the emotional 
impact of my arrival had e.xhaustcd me. Quite obviously, I must 
be lightheaded. A year earlier, Lewis had said to me, “I’ll .stop try- 
ing not to love you . . . I’ve never lov'cd you as much as now.’’ 
He had said it to me: that was yesterday, and I was still I, he was 
still he. In the cab which was taking us Isack to our bed, I settled 
myself in his arms. It was indeed he; I recognized the rough 
warmth of his shoulder. But I didn't find his mouth again; he 
didn’t kiss me. And above my head, I heard a yawn. 

I didn't move. But I felt myself sinking into the depths of the 
night. “This is the way it must feel when you’re cr.Tzy," 1 thought. 
Two blinding lights pierced through the darkness, two truths 
equally true, and which couldn’t both be true together: Lewis 
loves me; and when he’s holding me in his arms, he yawns. I 
climbed the stairs. I got undressed. I had to ask Lewis one quc.s- 
tion, one very simple question. Even now, it was tearing at my 
throat; but anything was better than that confused horror. 1 got 
into bed. He lay down beside me and wrapped himself in the 
sheets. 

“Good night." 

.i He had already turned his back to me. I gripped his shoulder, 

; clung dose to him. 

"Levs is, what’s wrong?” 

“Not a thing. I’m tired.” 

“I mean, all day. what w.a.s wrong? Didn’t you find me again?’’ 

“I found you again.” he replied. 

“Then you don’t love me any more, is that it?” 

There was a silence, a decisive silence. It left me numb. All 
evening long, I had been afraid, but I hadn’t seriously believed 
my fear was justified. And then, suddenly, there was no longer 
any possible doubt. 

“You don’t lose me any more’.’’’ I asked again. 

“I’m still very fond of you; I have a great deal of affection for 
you,” Lewis replied dreamily. “But it isn’t love any more.” 

There it was; he had said it. I had heard those word with 
my own cars, and nothing could obliterate them, ever. I was si- 
lent. I no longer knc,w what to do with myself. I was still exactly 
the same; and the past, the future, the present, everything was 
reeling. It seemed to me that even my own voice itself no lontvr 
belonged to me. 

“1 knew it!” 1 said. “I knew that I’d lose you. I’ve known it from 
the very first day. Thai's why ! cried at the Club Dclisa—bccause 
I knew. And now it’s happened. How did it happen?” 
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“It’s rather that nothing happened,” Lewis said. ‘I waited for 
you this year without impatience. Yes, a woman is mce to have 
around; you talk, you sleep together, and thep she leaves. Its 
nothing to lose your head about. But I kept telling myself that 
maybe when I saw you again something would happen.’ 

He was speaking in a detached voice, as if this whole matter did 

not concern me. * „ 

“1 understand,” I said feebly. "And nothing happened . . . 

“No.” 

Bewildered, . I thought, “It’s because of that strange smell, 
those silks. I just have to begin all over again; I’ll wear the suit 
I wore last year . . .” But obviously, my petticoats had nothing 
to do with it. I heard my voice from a long way off. “Well,” 1 was 
saying, “what are we going to do?” 

“Why, I hope we’re going to spend a pleasant summer to- 
gether!” Lewis replied. “Didn’t we have a nice day?” 

"It was a hellish day!” 

"Really?” He looked distressed. “1 thought you didn’t notice 
anything.” 

“I noticed everything.” 

My voice gave , out; I could no longer speak, and besides v.'hat 
good would it have done? The'yeav before, when Lewis had tried 
to stop loving me, I had felt,*in spite of his rancor and his bad 
moods, that he was having difficulty succeeding; I had always 
continued to hope. But this year, he wasn’t forcing himself; be no 
longer loved me; it was plain as day. Why? How? Since when? 
It mattered little; all questions were futile. Understanding u h:- 
porlant when you still have hope, and 1 was certain I had nothinr 
to hope for. ” 

“Well, good night,” I murmured. 

For an instant, he held me against him. “I wouldn't war: r-- 
to be unhappy,” he said. He smoothed my hair. “It isn’t - V- 
"Don’t worry about me,” I said. “I’m going to sleeo”* ” ~ 

“Sleep,” he said. “Sleep well.” 

I closed my eyes; yes, 1 would surely sleep. 1 M* 

exhausted than after a fever-ridden night. “Weli" 
thought coldly. “Nothing has happened, arid that’s ' 

abnormal thing was that one day somethine had ^ 

Why?" Actually, 1 had never understood that Irr;-?"^ 
deserved. Lewis had loved me without any vahv ~ * '■ ‘ 
surprised me. Now, he no longer loved me- ^ ' 

prising, it was even very natural. Suddenly 
in my head: “He doesn’t love me any inore“"i* " 
love; 1 wanted to howl until I died I bee?n ' '' ■ ^ 

inp. he used to ask, “Why are you laushln^v 
rosy and warm?” I would no longerfau - 
1 .say. Never again would he say it in ihv - - 

^ I see that loving, delighted look on hiV v'-%' 

be paid back,’; 1 thought tbrouch mv soC - 

given nw. wuiiout my asking for it ' Z'Z P 1 :: 
weight in tears.’ A siren wailed •’ “ 


^ ibe 
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pierced the night air. I wept. Shuddering violently; my body 
emptied itself of its warmth; 1 became cold and limp, like an old 
corpse. If only I could have done away with myself entirely! At 
least, while I wept, I had no future, I had nothing left in my head. 
It seemed to me I could have gone on sobbing until the end of 
time without ever tiring. 

It was the night that tired first; the kitchen shade grew yel- 
lower. and a leafy shadow imprinted itself upon it firmly. Soon^l 
would have to stand up, speak words, face a man who had 
slept without tears. If at least I could have held it against him, it 
would have drawn us together. But no, he was simply a man to 
whom nothing had happened. I got up. In the kitchen, the morn- 
ing was silent and familiar, like so many other mornings. I poured 
myself a drink of Scotch and swallowed a benzedrine with it. 

“Did you sleep?" Lewis asked. 

“Not much.” 

“That was pretty silly of you!” 

He began busying himself in the kitchen. His back was turned 
to me, and that made it easier for me to speak. “There’s one thing 
I don’t understand,” I said. “Why did you let me come? You 
should have warned me.” 

“But I wanted to see yon," Lewis replied warmly. He turned 
around and smiled at me innocently. “Tm glad you're here; 
I’m glad we’re going to spend the summer together.” 

“You’re forgetting one thing,” 1 said. “The fact that I love you. 
It isn’t much fun living with someone you love, but who doesn't 
love you.” 

“You won't always love me,’’ Lewis said lightly. 

“Maybe not. But right now I love you.” 

He smiled. "You’ve got too much good sense for it to last very 
long. Seriously,” he added, “to really love someone, you’ve got to , 
get all u'orked up. When two are playing the game, it can b« 
worth it; but if you’re playing alone, it becomes silly." 

I looked at him, puzzled. Was he really callous, or was he 
just pretending to be? Perhaps he was speaking sincerely; per- 
haps love had lost all importance in, his eyes since he stopped 
loving me. In any case, deliberate or thoughtless, his egotism 
proved to me that I now meant almost nothing to him. 1 lay down 
on the bed. I had a headache. Lewis began putting boolis in 
wooden crates, and suddenly I realized that I hadn’t touched bot- 
tom. I was lying on the Mexican blanket, 1 was looking at the yel- 
low shade, the walls; I was no longer loved, but 1 still fell at 
home. And perhaps it all belonged to someone else. Perhaps Lewis 
was in love with another woman. There had been other women 
in his life the past year; he had written me about them, and none 
of them had seemed worth worrying about. But perhaps he had 
met one whom he hadn’t written me about on purpose. 

I called to him. “Lewis!” 

He raised his head. “Yes?" 

“I have to ask you a question: Is there another woman?" 

“Great God, no!” he c.xclaimcd. “1 will never be in love again!" 

1 sighed. The worst had been spared me. That face I would 


never see again, that voice I would never hear again, at least In,/ 
didn’t exist for anyone else. 

“Why do you say that?’ I asked. “You can never tell. 

Lewis shook his head. “I think I’m not made for love, he re- 
plied in a slightly hesitant voice. "Before you, no woman had 
ever meant anirhing to me. I met you at a time when my life 
seemed very empty. Thai’s why I rushed so headlong into that 
love. And then it ended up by ending." He studied me silentl}’. 
“And yet,” he added, “if ever there was someone who was made 
for me, it was you. After you, there can be no one else." 

“1 see.’’ 

Lewis’s friendly voice made my despair complete. If he had 
been aggressive, unfair, I would no doubt have tried to defend 
myself. But no, he seemed almost as distressed as I was by what 
was happening to us. My head was hurting me more and more, 
and 1 gave up questioning him any further. It was useless asking 
the only conclusive question; “Lewis, if I had stayed, would you 
have gone on loving me?" For I hadn't stayed. 

Lewis went to buy me some sedatives; I look two of them and 
I slept. I awakened with a start. “It ended up by ending!" I said 
to myself immediately. I sat down by the window; behind me, 
Lewis was packing dishes. It %vas already very hot; ch'ildren were 
playing ball among the weeds of a vacant lot, a little girl was 
wobbling on a red tricycle, and I was biting my lips to keep my- 
self from bursting into tears. With my eyes, I followed a long, 
luxurious car as it drove slowly down the street, close to the side- 
walk. I turned my head away; the same view, the same room, the 
same black shadow embossed on the yellow shade; Lewis was 
wearing a pair of his old patched pants, he was whistling softly. 
The past was showing open defiance; I couldn’t stand it any more. 

‘Tm going out for a while,” 1 said, getting up. 

I took a c.ab to the Loop and walked around for a long time; 
walking keeps one almost as busy as crying does. The streets 
seemed hostile to me. I had liked that city, 1 had liked that coun- 
try. But things, had changed in two years, and Lewis’s love no 


longer protected me. Now, America meant atomic bomb, threat 
of war, nascent fascism. Most of the people I passed were 
enemies; I was alone, scorned, lost. “What am I doing here?” I 
asked myself. Toward the end of the afternoon, I found myself 
walking past the Schlitz sign; in an alley, smoke was rising from 
ash cans, giving off a good autumnal smell. I climbed the wooden 
stairs and stood looking at the red-and-white cbeckerbo.ard that 
camoufiaged the gas tank; a train passed in Ihc distance and the 
porch shook. It was exactly like this the first day, the other davs 
“I’d do better going back to Paris,” 1 said to myself I could see 
the comer where my departure was already awaiting me. The cab 
that vvould take me away was cruising somewhere in (he city; 
Lewis would hail it with a familiar gesture and then the rinnr 
would slam shut. It had slammed shut before-once, (wice t£ee 
limes, and this time it would be forever Whit ^ i 

going through three months of agony? "As lone as I 
long as he smiles at me, I’ll neVhave to 
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love within me. But from a distance, everj'onc is capable of kill- 
ing.” I gripped the railing. “1 don't want to kill it.” No, I didn't 
want Lewis to be as dead for me one day as Diego. 

“I hope you’ll like the house,” Lewis said to me the next morn- 
ing. 

“Oh, I’m sure I will,” I said. 

He was filling a bo.x with the remaining canned goods, the 
last few books. I was glad to leave Chicago. At least, in Parker 
things wouldn’t insist upon parodying the past. There would be a 
garden, and we would have separate beds; it would be far less 
stilling. I began packing my suitcase. I buried the Indian blouse 
at the very bottom. Never again would I wear it; it seemed to me 
as if there were something malignant in its embroidery. Reluc- 
tantly, I touched all those skirts, those blouses, those beach 
clothes 1 had so carefully chosen. 1 closed the suitcase and poured 
myself a stiff drink of Scotch. 

“You shouldn’t drink so much,” Lewis said. 

“Why not?” 

I took a benzedrine; I needed help to go through those days in 
which I had to remind myself hourly that he no longer loved 
me. And today, friends were coming to pick us up in a car; I 
wouldn’t have a minute to go cry quietly in some corner. 

“Anne, this is Evelyn and Ned." 

I shook hands. I smiled. The car went through the city, 
and then through parks and suburbs, Evehn sf uke to mo; I an- 
swered. We crossed an immense flailund bristling with smoke- 
stacks, housing developments, well-kept woods, and stopped at 
the end of a road which wa.s obstructed by giant w'eeds. A gravel 
path led to a white house; in front, a lawn fell in a gentle slope 
toward a pond. I looked widc'Cyed at the glistening dunes, the 
floating water lilies, the curtain of leafy trees. For two months, I 
was going to live licie. as if 1 were in my own home. And then 
I would leave, ncvci to return. 

“VVell ’" Lewis said. 

“It's niagnificenl’” 

At the far end of the lawn, several people were sitting around a 
brick barbecue pit from which smoke wa.s rising. They welcomed 
us gaily. I shook hands; Dorothy, her si.ster Virginia, her brother- 
in-law Willie who worked in one of the near-by factories, and 
Bert, a heavy-set fellow who taught in a Chicago cicmentao’ 
school. Hamburgers were .sizzling on the black grill in the pit; 
there w'as a good smell of fried onions and burning wood. Some- 
one handed me a gla.ss of wbiskj' and I gulped it dow'n. 1 needed 
it badly. 

‘"Isn’t the house a jewel?" Dorothy said. ‘The lake is just be- 
yond the dunes. There's a little boat to cross the pond; you’re at 
the beach in five minutc.s.” 

^ She was a swarthy woman with a hard, tired face, an aggres- 
sive voice. She had once loved Lewis; perhaps she still did. And 
yet, there was a .sincere warmth in her eyes. 

"Il’il be wonderful in the evenings,” she said, "cooking yotir 
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inner out here in the open. The woods are fuU of de 

II you have to do is pick them,up. _ 

‘T15 boy you a little hatchet,” Lewis said gafly, and 
on’t behave yourself, you’ll have to chop wood as puniimr--- 
Ic crabbed me by the arm. “Come see the house. 

Once acain I saw on his face the happy fire of impatience, i., 
iscd to look at me that way, with that smile glowing with pnce._^ 
“The rest of the furniture is coming tomorrow. Well pUt ice 
7 cds in here; that room in the back will be the library.’' 

One would have really thought we were a pair of Icrrers 
ing our nest. And when we returned to the garden. I was ccpsci^-s 
of the avid curiosity in everyone’s face. “Are you kseprtg tee 
place in Cbicagol” Virginia asked. 

"Yes, wc’rc keeping it.” ^ - 

They looked at us as if we were one. and T.was saymg “Lews 
and I,” I was saying “we.” We v/ould stay here all srmimer: ncr, 
wc didn't have a car; we’re hoping yonll cojr.e to zes us 
Lewis too was saying “we.” He was speaking anim^eCiy- '■'•'2 
had not spoken to each other very much since my arrr.^ and h 
was the first time I had seen him cheerful. Nov/, he reeded 
others to be cheerful. It was -much cooler than in Ccicago, and 
the smell of grass made me dizzy. I wanted to throw oS that 
weight that was crushing my heart and be cheerful m^.-seif. 

“Anne, would you like to go out in the boat?” L^/.ls asked me. 
“Ohl I’d love to,” 1 said. . 

Fireflies were flickering in the dusk a* we walked down the 
little stairway. I sat down in the boat, a.nd Lewis shoved us free 
of the bank; gelatinous v/eeds wrapped themselves around the 
oars. On the pond, on the dunes, it was a true country' night; but 
above the bridge, the sly wa.s red and violet, a sophisticated, big- 
city sky, scorched by the fires of the blast furnaces. 

“it’s as lovely as the skies above the l.fississippi,” I said. 

“Yes. And in a few days, welt have a full moon.” 

A campfire was cTacV.l'mg alongside the dunes. Here and there 
a window shone through the trees; one of thCm was ours Like 
all windows shining at night in th-e distance, they promised lino- 
pincss. ^ 

“Dorothy is nice,” I .said. 

“Yes," l.cwis said, “Poor Dorothy. She works in s • 

P.arkcr and her cx-husband pays her a little alimonv 's'” 

cra 'b'v 

Wc were speaking intimately of others, the blacl- u.f.r ■ ■ ■ 

us from tlie world, fx-wis’s voice was afrcctionme hf 
smile of an accomplice. I a'jJcd 
really all over- l",,,,, yiv^ S 
pndc, so ns not to be lil;e all those woni fwha 1 ''' 

and out of caution, so as to spare nivs,Uf ti, " • “ 

waiting, of disappointment. P^l-h.ips i liVk 
nonchalance, hi.^ 




b* brill, 0, gg ^ 
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indifterence if it weren’t the result of a considered dccisice.'K; 
had decided to stop loving me. All right. But making a ded-i;; 
and holdina to it are two different things. 

‘•We have to christen our little boat,” Lewis said. "What rredi 
you say to calling it ‘.^nne’?” 

“I’d be very proud!” 

He was looking at me now the svaj'' he used to, and it we; b 
who had suggested that lovers’ outing. Perhaps he was b:girj.b; 
to tire of his' false caution; perhaps he was hesitating to ba-;': 
me from his heart. We returned to the garden, and our c'j.'-cs 
soon left. We lay down side by side on the narrow bed, tetar-.!:- 
arily set up in the library. Lewis turned out the light. 

“Do you think you'll like it here?’’ he asked. 

“I’m sure 1 will." 

I pressed my cheek to his bare shoulder: he was gently stmlc: 
my arm, and 1 held myself tight against him. It was his hiai pa 
my arm, it was his warmth, his smell, and I no longer had c;;b;r 
pride or caution. I found his mouth again, and as my hand cirr'. 
over his warm belly my body burned with desire. He. too, d.’- 
sired me, and between us desire had always been los'e. Somelhini 
was beginning again that night. I was sure of it. Suddenly, he wt 
lying on top of me, entering me. and he took me without a word, 
without a kiss. It all happened so fast that I remained dumfouadii 

I spoke fi^^t. “Good night,” I said. 

“Good night," .said Lewis, turning toward the wall. 

A desperjte anger gripped my throat. “He has no right fo& 
thi.s.” 1 murmured. Not for an instant had he given me his prit- 
ence; he h.ad treated me as a ple.isure machine. Even if he didr.? 
love me an> more, he shouldn't have done that. 1 got out of bait 
I hated his warmth. I went into the living room, sat down, tsri 
cried mvsclf out. 1 simply cevuldn't understand it. How could c'.’t 
bodies, those bodies which had loved each other so well, bt'*' 
could thc\ have become such total strangers? He said, “I’m so 
happv. I'm so proud. " He said. “Anne!” He gave me his hsstf 
With liiv hands, his lips, his se\. with bis whole body. That sss 
yesterday. .All those nights the memories of which were s'c.;! 
burning inside me — under the Me.vican blanket, in our t£itb 
rocked by the Mississippi, in the shadow of mosquito netting, P 
front of a fire which smelled of resin — all those nights. AVoe> 
they never come to life again? 

W'hen J went back to bed, e.xhausted, Lewis raised himself C 
his elbow. Irritably, he asked. “Is that your program, for 
summer? Spending a pleasant day and then crying all night? ' 

“Oh, don't try to sound so superior!” I said hotly. “1 erp 
ing because 1 was angry. Sleeping together cold like that, it's . ■ • 
it's horrible! You shouldn't hav'c ...” 

“1 can’t give warmth 1 no longer feel," Lewis said. 

“Then you shouldn't have slept with me.” 

“You wanted it so much,” he said calmly. "1 didn't want P 
refuse.” ' ^ 

_ “lx would have been better to refuse. I think we should ut- 
cide never to sleep together again," 
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mine. She ovenvlielmed me with compliments, advice, and de- 
votion. ]l was she who had furnished the house; it was she who 
went shopping for us, and. in addition, slio did us. a thousand 
superfluous favors. She always arrived bearing some miraculous 
message: a recipe, a new kind of soap, a leaflet extolling the vir- 
tues of the latest model washing machine, a review of a scns.alional 
new book. She could dream for weeks about the advantages of 
an improved refrigerator capable of keeping a barrel of cream 
fresh for six months. She had no roof of her own and yet she sub- 
scribed to an expensive architectural magazine in which she 
would delightedly contemplate the fabulous residences of mul- 
timillionaires. 1 listened patiently to her incoherent plans, her 
shrieks of cntliusia.sm, all the frantic chatter of a woman who 
has nothing left to hope for. Lewis often became annoyed willi 
her. “I'd never have been able to live with that woman!” he said 
to me. No, he would never have been able to marry Dorothy, .and 
I hadn’t been able to marr>' him, and he no longer loved me. That 
garden, that house promised a happinc.s.s that wasn't for any of 
us. 

Naturally, it was Dorothy who dragged us one Sunday to the 
fair in Parker; she adored ma.ss expeditions. Pert came to pick us 
up in his car, and Dursuhy took X’irgima. Willie, and Evelyn in 
her old car. Lewis fell he couldn't refuse. Inn he was not very cn- 
thusiaslie about it. ,^s for me. 1 w.is dism.ned by the praspcci 
of that afternoon of merriment, (o be followed by a supper at 
Virginia'.s. I w.is ;ilu:us afraid, when exposed too long to the 
searching looks of oiliers. of not being able to play out to thf 
very end my role of a happy woman. 

''M> (i<'d. wh.ii ;i iiKib' Wli.it dusi!" I.ewi.s complained upon 
eiKeiing the ainusenieni park. 

''Dll. don't si.iii gnmibling,'' Doiotliv said. She turned to me. 
“when he decides to he sullen, he'd like to turn Off the 
sun!” 

Her f.iee w.is glowing with a .slightly mad hope ns she rushed 
over to a si.md ;ind began ihiowing d.irls at toy balloons. Front 
stand to sitind. .she seemed to be anticipating sonic cxtr.norJi- . 
iiaD’ revel.itton. As for me. I conccniiaied on smiling. With all 
the cuiiosity 1 could imi.sier. 1 w.itched the trained monkeys, the 
naked d.inceis, the seal man. the half xvontnn. I much preferred 
the games ih.ii demanded mv complete phy.sicnl altcnlion; ar- 
dently, I knocked over boxxiing pins and tin cans, steered midget 
automobiles on moving floors, steered planes through p.iinied 
skies. 

Lewis watched me sardonically. "It's incredible how scriouslf 
you can take things!” he said, "It’s almost as if j'ou were playin? 
for your life!” 

Should I have retid hidden meanings into his smile'? Wa.s he 
thinking I Ittid brought to lox'c the .same futile seriousness, the 
same fal.se ardor'? Dorothy retorted spiritedly, “It’s a lot bcllv’f 
than pulling on big, bl.ise airs all the time.” .’she took my ara’ 
firmly. As we passed in front of a photographer’s sl.and, she 
smoothed my silk drc.ss with her rough hand. "Anne, have your 
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picture taken with Lewis! Your dress is so pretty, and that hair-do 

suits you so well." . , 

“Yes, do!” Virginia said. "We’d so much hke a picture of you! 

I hesitated; Lewis grabbed me by the arm. ''Come on and get 
yoursetf immortalized,” he said gaily, since it seems you re so 

seductive." . , . „ t * 

“For others,” 1 thought sadly, “and never again for him. I sat 
down beside him in a painted airplane, and I had a hard time 
forcing a smile. He didn’t notice my dresses; for him I no longer 
had a body, 1 barely had a face. If only 1 could have felt that a 
cataclysm had disfigured me! But it was the same me whom he 
had loved whom he no longer loved; Dorothy’s enthusiasm bore 
witness to it, and that was why it had upset my whole equilib- 
rium. I was crumbling, I was going to pieces. And I would have 
to hold myself erect and smile well into the night. 

“Lewis, you should keep Evelyn company," Dorothy said. “The 
sun tires her out. She’d like to sit down in the shade. When she 
gets back from the toilet, buy her a drink while we go see the 
waxworks." 

“Oh, no! blot mcl” Lewis replied. 

“But she needs a man to look after her. She doesn’t know Bert 
and she can’t stand Willie.’’ 

“And 1 can’t stand Evelyn,” Lewis said. 

“All right, I’ll stay with her," Dorothy said angrily, I made a 
. gesture, but she protested, “No, not you, Anne. Go on, go on — 
you'll tell me all about it.” 

As we went olT, I asked Lewis, “Why aren’t you nicer to 
Dorothy?” 

“She’s the one who invited Evelyn. No one asked her to in- 
vite her." 

I let that pass and became absorbed in the contemplation of 
murderers frozen in the act of murder standinc over ibeir nc- 
tims frozen in their deaths. Sitting in her hospital bed. a 
five-ycar-old I’cnivian girl was cradling a newborn babv In 
arms; Gocring was lying in agony on a stretcher, znd 
drc.sscd in German uniforms were swinginc from 'cal’ow; 
hind a barbed-wire fence, wax corpses wire' pUsd c^^'en -- 
the other in a huge charnel heap. ] looked' a- 
There were Buclicnwald and Dachau withdnnrtn'- 


ished somewhere in the outer limi’c c'' r .. . 
women with their bare shoulders *- 

shirts, biting into hot docs o- 
. ‘ 

lost all 
was no 



0 apply my make-u^ eye-IeveJ, and 

remembered w;-c 


hardly 
existed. 

1 heard Dorothy 


, , . ntin-or. I 

"-..-ered if pa^'s 
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and \ ou don’t even ask Anne’s opinion. It seems they’re going Se 
show some old silent films at seven o’clock: and someone told'n:; 
about an amazing magician . . 

Her voice ple.adcd, but all the faces around her remained set. 

“Oh, come on. let’s go home!’’ Willie said. “We've got som; 
martinis waiting for us and everyone’s hungry,” 

“Men are so selfish!” she muttered. 

I sat down between her and Willie in her old car; she was u 
disappointed that she remained .silent throughout the entire rid.' 
So did I. As we stepped out of the car, she grabbed my arm an; 
said impulsively, "\\'hy don’t you stay here for good? You shouk 
stay.” 

“I can't.’’ 

“But why not? It’s such a shame!” 

“I can't.” 

"At least you'll come back, won’t you? Come back in thi 
sprinctime; it's the loveliest .se.ison here.” 

“rn trv'.” 

“What right does .she have to talk to me like this?’’ I asked mv 
self irritably as I entered the house. Why all that superfluous kind 
ness when Lewis hadn't once Eisked me. “Will you come back?"; 
eagerh took the m.nrtini Willie handed me. My nerves were ravr 
I looked with distress at the ttiblc covered with s.-indvdch 
spreads, stilads, .mJ cakes. 1 was in for a long evening! Doroih)' 
had disappeared: she returned, heavily powdered, and wearing a 
long, shabby, (lower-printed gown. Bert, Virginia. Evelyn, and 
Lewis arrived l.uighmg .1 few minutes after us. They were all tail- 
ing together, .md I didn't ir> to follow the conversation; I looUd 
at Lewis, who had regained his cheerfulness, and I wondered. 
■'How much longer before we're alone together?’’ This was the wav’ 
I had wailed befoie tor Teddy to leave, for Maria to leave. Bat 
now. my imp.iiienee was silly: away from the others. Lewis would 
be no closer to me Ben set a plate of s;indw'ichcs on my knees; he 
was smiling .u me, ani! 1 heard him asking me, “Were you in Path 
on August twentv-founh in ’44'.’’’ 

“Anne spent the whole war in Paris." Lewis said with a kind 
of pride. 

“What a day!’’ Ben .said, “We thought we were going to finds 
dead ciiy~and everywhere there were women in bright, flow- 
ered dresses with bc.iutiluL tanned legs! Wh.at a dillerencc frota 
the way vve thought ol French women over here!” 

’”t’es.” I said, ''your reporters were deceived by our gaud 
hc.alth.” 

"Oh, a few idiots'” Bcrl said. “It was cn.sy' to understand tli.'!! 
the old people and the sick weren’t out in the streets. And neithn 
were the deportees and the dc.ad.” A dreamy look crept over hh 
heavy' face. "All the same, it was an e.vtraordinary’ day!” 

“When I got there,” Willie said regretfully', “no one liked Kt 
the least bit any more.” 

“Yes, it didn’t take us long to get ourselves hated,” Bert s.aid- 
“We behaved like animals.” 

"Naturally,” Lewis said. 
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“It could have been prevented. All that was needed was a little 

discipline ...” _ . . , 

“Don’t you think enough guys were hanged?” Lewis said 
hotly. “You throw men into a war and then, at the first rape, you 
hang them!” 

“I agree with you,” Bert said. “There were too many hang- 
ings. But that’s just it: it’s because the necessary measures weren’t 
taken at once.’’ 

“What measures?” Willie asked. 

“Oh. if they start hashing over their war now, it’s liable to go 
on all night!” Dorothy said. 

The faces of the three warriors were glowing with animation; 
they were talking volubly, interrupting each other constantly. 
There was no doubting their sympathy for France, they were not 
the least bit complacent about their own country; and yet, listen- 
ing to them, I felt uncomfortable. It was their war they were talk- 
ing about, a war in which we had been only the somewhat pitiful 
excuse. Their scniples concerning us were like those a man 
could feel toward a weak woman or a passive animal. And already 
they were making wax legends out of our history. 

When finally they stopped talking, Evelyn asked me languidly, 
“And how is Paris now?” 


“Invaded by Americans,” I replied. 

'That doesn’t seem to please you,” Lewis said. “What a thank- 
less people! We gorge them with powdered milk, we’re going tp 
flood them with Coca-Cola and tanks — and they don’t fall on their 
knees before us!” He began to laugh. “Greece, China, France; we 
aid, we aid, it’s crazy. We’re a nation of boy scouts!” 

“You think that’s funny, do you?” Dorothy said aggressively. 
“It’s great to have a sense of humor!” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “After We’ve dropped atom bombs on the whole world, 
Lewis will amuse us again with a few good morbid jokes.” 

Lewis looked at me cheerfully. “Wasn’t it a Frenchman who 
said that it’s better to laugh at things than to cry over them?” 

“It isn’t a question of crying or laughing, but of acting,” 
Dorothy said. 

Lewis’s face became serious. "I vote for Wallace, I argue for 
him; what more do you want me to do?” 

“You know what I think of Wallace,” Dorothy said. “That man 
will never create a real leftist party. He’s just an alibi for people 
who want to buy themselves a clear conscience cheaply.” 

“My God, Dorothy!” Willie said. “Lewis can’t create a real left- 
ist party, nor can any of us.” 

“Ami yet." 1 said, “there arc a lot of you who hold the same 
views. Isn’t there any way you can get together?” 

"First of all, there arc fewer and feWr of us,” Lewis replied. 
“And secondly, wc'rc isolated.” 


“And above all, you find it a lot more comfortable to snicker 
than to try to do .something.” Dorothy said. 

L too. was .sometimes irritated by Lewis’s placid irony. He was 
lucid, critical; he was even often indignant. But he bore the same 
Ultimate relationship to the shortcomings and blemishes he ob- 
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jeeted to in America as a patient bears to liis affliction, a tramp so 
his tilth. It \eas cnouph to make him ‘.eem to me vaguely a parly to 
tticm. I siuklenly remembered that he had blamed me for not fc-,. 
itip adopted hh country, while tclimp me that he could never sett'i 
in mine. That was really arrog.ince! “1 wouldn't become :m Amca 
ican for anything in the world!" 1 prote.stcd to my.sclf. And wliiio 
they continued stiuabbling, 1 wondereil facetiously where inside rsc 
that iini'.ry chauvinist had been liiding ail these years. 

Hurl diove us home in his car, ami once inside the house laiwii 
tool; me affcciionatcly in lii.s arm:.. "Did you have, a nice day?"- 
My nmods were of iniciesi io nu one, and his warm smile die- 
fated my .answer, “Very nice" 1 said. "How appressive Dorothy is!" 
I added. 

"She isn't happy." I cwis said. Me rcncctcd a moment. “Ami nrf- 
Iher is Virginia, or Willie, or I'velvn. We're pretty lucky, you ani 

t 1,,' Of Iff.. ..rtl isl'it‘,1 u'lih oiir lot." 
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without warning me about anything, because it pleased him to see 
me. And once he had me at his mercy, he promptly gave me no- 
tice that he no longer loved me. To top it all off, he wanted me tc 
act as if I were enjoying myself. Really, all he cared about wa< 
himself. And why, after all, did he have to defend himself sc 
savagely against regrets, emotions, sulTering? There was a gooc 
deal of niggardliness in that caution of his. The next morning, 1 
tried to steel myself to the situation. I watched him as he waterec 
the lawn looking thoughtful, and I said to myself, “He’s just one 
man auiong millions of others. Why should I stubbornly insist or 
considering him unique?’’ I heard the mail car arriving. The post- 
man pulled out the little red flag sticking up from the letter box anc 
tossed it inside with the mail. 1 walked down the gravel ..path. Nc 
letters, but several new.spapcrs and magazines. I would lool 
through them, and then choose a book in the library; I cvould gc 
for a swim, and in' the afternoon I would listen to records. Then 
were a lot of pleasant things I could do without torturing eithei 
my head or my heart any more. 

. “Anne!” Lewis .cried out. “Come see! I caught a rainbow.” H( 
was watering the lawn and a. rainbow, v.’as dancing in the spray 
“Come quick!” I recognized that urgent, friendly voice, that happ; 
face — a face which was like no other. It was Lewis; it was he anc 
no one else. He had stopped loving me, but he was still the same 
Why, then, should 1 have suddenly thought ill of him? No, 
couldn't get o(T that cheaply. The truth was that I understood him 
I, too, hated unhappiness and was loath to make sacrifices: I coulc 
understand his refusing at one and the same time to suffer because 
of me and to lose me; I could understand his being too busy de 
ciphering his own heart to bother much about what was going oi 
in mine. And then I remembered his voice that day he had grippec 
my shoulders and said, “I’d marry you tomorrow.” At that mo 
mcnl, l-had repudiated all rancor, forever. When you really wan 
to stop loving, you stop loving. Hut you can’t want to at will. 

And so I went on loving Lewis; it wasn’t at all restful. I- ha< 
only to hear a certain inflection in his voice and, all at once, 
would find his. -whole being again. And then a minute later, 
would once more lose him. When he went to spend a day in Chi 
cago, at the end of the week, I felt rather relieved. Twenty-fou 
hour.s of solitude would be a welcome respite! I walked him to th 
bus Mop and returned slowly to the house along a road boidcrc( 
by gardens :\nd summer cottages. I sat down on the lawn with 
pile of books. It was very' hot; not a leaf was stirring; the lake wa 
•Still. I took Robert’s latest letter from my purse; he had written ti 
me in detail about the Madagascar trial. Henri was writing a 
article that would appear in the next i.ssuc of Vip,ilancc, but : 
wa.sn’t nearly enough; to rouse public opinion, what they neede 
was a ilnily or a weekly with a large circulation. They had als 
thought of organizing a protest meeting, but there wa.sn’t cnoug 
tunc. I folded the letter and put it back in my purse. My eyes fo! 
lowed a plane passing overhead: they went by all the time, the 
coidd easily t:ike me back to Paris. lUil to what avail? If 1 had bee 
With Robert, he would have spoken to me instead of writing, bi 
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he would not have been any better off for it. I could do nothing fe 
him, and he wasn’t calling me back; 1 had no reason to leave hers. 

I looked around me: the lawn was well, kept, the sky glossi’, ii> 
squirrels and birds were like domesticated animals; I had no rcater, 
to stay, either. I picked up a book: The Literature of iVcu- Eng- 
land. A year earlier, I would have been deeply interested in it, hri 
now Lewis's country, his past, had ceased to concern me; all tha;: 
books scattered on the grass were totally mute. I stretched eat. 
What to do? I had absolutely nothing to do. For what seemed a 
very' long time, I lay there, motionless. And then 1 was seized with 
a sudden panic. I had often told myself that there could be no 
worse fate than to be paralyzed, blind and deaf, with a mind Ihd 
was alive; And that was my fate. In the end, 1 got up and went into 
the house. I took a bath, washed my hair, but I had never been 
able to spend much time on my body. 1 opened the refrigerator; a 
pitcher of tomato juice, another filled with orange juice, ready- 
made salads, cold cuts, milk — all I had to do was reach out my 
band. And the cupboards were plentifully stocked with Kinncd 
goods, magic powders, instant rice which' had only to bo brought 
to a boil. In a quarter of an hour, I had finished my dinner. There 
must be an art to killing time, but it’s always been completely for- 
eign to me. What to do? 1 listened to a few records and then turned 
on the television. I amused myself skipping from channel to chan- - 
net, jumbling together movies, comedy shows, adventure stories, 
newscasts, detective dramas, and quiz programs. But there came a 
moment when something happened out there,, in the world: no 
matter where I turned the dial the screen remained blank. 1 
thought about going to sleep, but for the first time in my life 1 was 
afraid of prowlers, thieves, escaped lunatics; 1 was afraid of sleep 
and afraid of wakefulness. Now, the lake was roaring, animals were 
snapping dead branches; in the house, the silence was oppressive. I 
locked all the doors, took a blanket and a pillow from my room, 
and, leaving the lights on, lay down on the couch completely 
dressed. I fell asleep; whereupon a band of thugs came in through 
(he closed windows and butchered me. When I awakened, a bird 
was singing, another was tapping a tree with its beak. 1 preferred 
even my nightmares to reality, and 1 closed niy eyes again: but 
under my eyelids it was broad daylight. 1 got up. How empty the 
house was! How bare the future! There was a time when I would 
have been deeply moved by the sight of that white biillirobc throsva 
acro.ss a chairj by those old slippers left under the desk. No"', 
those objects meant nothing to me. They belonged to Lewis, yes, 
Lesvis still existed. But the man who loved me had disappeared 
without leaving a trace. It was Lewis; it wasn’t he. I was in his 
house, and at a stranger’s. 

I went out, walked dow-n the gravel path; the letter-box flag had 
disappeared; the postman had come. 1 took the mail. There was a 
letter for me; Myriam and Philip were traveling in Mexico; on 
their ss'ay back, they planned to stop off in Chicago; they were 
hoping to see me. I hadn't seen them since ’46. but Nancy had been 
in Paris the previous May and 1 had given her my address in the 
United States. There was certainly nothing extraordinary about 
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M>Tiam v, riling to me, and yet I looked at her letter with .stupefac- 
tion: if brought back a time when Lewi'^ didn’t c.xisl for me. How 
could his ab.scnce have become that gaping, all-dcvoiiring cmpli- 
ne.S-s? TItc garden was dead, and my memories as well. I found it 
impossible to take an interest for even a second in Myriam. in 
Philip, in anything. The only thing iJtal m.altercd wa.s thnt m.'in for 
whom 1 was waiting, and I didn’t even know who he was. I didn’t 
know who I myself wa.s. I circled the garden, 1 paced back and 
forth in the house, I called out, “lewis! Come back! Help me!" I 
swallowed whisky and benzedrine — in vain. That unbearable 
emptiness refused to leave me. I sat down at the bay window, and ] 
watched. 

“Lewis!" It was about two in the afternoon when 1 heard his 
step <3n the gravel. 1 sprang up. He wa.s loaded down with paek- 
ages; books, records, Chine.sc tea. a bottle of Chianti. It was as if 
they wore prc.sent.s, and that day a holiday. 1 took the bottle from 
'his hands. 

“Chianti! What a good idea! Did you have .< good umc’ Did 
you win at poker? What would you like to eat- .i 'U' ,t. ■ i tu.Kcn 
“I’ve had lunch," Lewis replied. Ho set .town ih.' p.i. t.'ok 

olT hi.s' shoes, and put on his slippers. 

“I was afraid all night without >ou lare I dr., m! iti.u piowlers 
were beating me to death." 

"1 .suppose you Imd too mueh to dmu. 

He sat down in the anuehair near ilie '-.w w.r, 'ou .m.i I settled 
myself on the couch. “Now, tell me .dl .il’o I s' '.i .l 
“Nothing very interesting happened," 1 --.ii.l 

I had I'rectcd him with the custom. ii\ .n.pii'i de oi women who 
arc no longer loved— -too much w.iin'i'i, u.u.ti loo rn.my 
questions. He sp.ikc to me. but he .'. s oh,..' . is iioi m.iking con- 
versation. ^'cs, he Iiatl plaveil poker ■■ ! .•i.-i!hei w.mi nor loti. 

Teddy was in jail for the usual le.i'ou N ' iw ,...!a t seen Martha. 

■ He bad .seen llert, but they h.idn i sp.o.. " .'! .iiiMiung speeial. A« 
.soon as 1 asked him for a Jei.til, he be. ■ ..e ii i ii.Oe.l In the end. f.e 

picked up a newspaper and I open.. I .! ■ ok .'.hieh I pieicndci 

rend. I hadn’t li.'id any luncli. but I c.’u Jn ; e.ii 

"Hut wluit was 1 cvps'cline " I a- ' o .1 I h.iJ gnen up iht 
hope of ever finding the p.e.-: again WIiU, then, svas I civsc.'2'~ 
on? friendship capable of rep:-^.a.; ;'..u lo.i lo.e'* Fit", a ’.'~- 
wouldn’l mean very nmeh if , -e . ! e could ta';e i'.< p'a— 

No, it was as final as JcatFi. ■•g-.n / r/wu. 'it, "If at I fd. : 
corpse in my amts'" I w.mte.;-;.- ^..ise to LewT, p-;; t~' 

Itand on his shoulder, .'ok I’an. H .o..] j j love Ji’,: c'-.'t f ' ' 
gone up in smoke ’ Lspl.'n.n i: n,e Hot tic would ky.-: i'”'"""-' 
“There’.s nothing i.iesplain 

"Wouldn’t \oii like to tale a .s ■ - .'n the beach?" J 
“No." he icplici! w il‘'oii' !o,'.> ^ p “I don't f.-cN' • ' . , 

Only two h.iurs had g^n. r\ 1 •, : to if.e T;-"" ' 

rest ol t!ie aficrno.'n. .tr.c tr.-.'- -re e.,-:.i:.e. th‘ ' ' 
day. and still o:i:er da-, s li- . ■.,! 1 i Oi the 

a- movie ne tr-h;. , or .: re . ^ . te v/iit 

wjieie i coafu a.'oe 3.al.*.eJ r,.-. .. t t csbaiar'' 
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roads bordered by gardens were like a prison yard. I poured my- 
self a drink. The sun was shining, and yet there wasn’t enoudi 
strength in its light to keep things at a distance; they were crushing 
me; the print of my book stuck to my eyes and blinded me. Read- 
ing was out of the question. I tried to think of Paris, of Robert, of 
the past, the future. Impossible. I was imprisoned in that moment, 
bound hand and foot, an iron collar around my neck. Tlie weight 
of my body was stifling me, my breath was poisoning the air. It 
was myself whom I wanted to escape, and it was that, precisely, 
which would never be granted me again. “I’m willing to give up 
making love,’’ I thought, “to wear the clothes of an old woman, to 
have white hair. But never again to be able to get out of myself — 
what torture!” My hand touched the bottle, moved away from it. I 
had. grown too used to alcohol; it played havoc with my stomach 
without numbing or wanning me. What would happen? Something 
had to happen. This motionless torture couldn’t continue into eter- 
nity. Lewis was still reading — and suddenly everything came dear 
to me. It wasn’t the same man! The man who used to love me had 
disappeared, and Lewis had, too. How could I have been so com- 
pletely fooled! Lewis! I remembered him so well! He used to say, 
“You’ve got such a pretty little head, all round . . . Do you have 
any idea how much I love you?” He had given me a flower, he had 
asked, “Do they eat flowers in France?” What had become of 
him? And who had condemned me to that funereal tete-a-tete with 
an impostor? Suddenly, I heard the echo of a hateful memory: a 
yawn. 

“For God’s sake, don’t yawn!” I said, bursting into tears. . 

“For God’s sake, don’t cry!” he said. 

I threw myself full length on the couch. I was plummeting 
through space; orange disks were spinning before mj’ eyes, and 1 
was falling into darkness. 

“When you start crying, I feel like leaving and never coming 
back,” Lewis said angrily. 

I heard him leaving the room; I was exasperating him, I was 
losing him for good. 1 should have stopped. For a moment 1 strug- 
gled. And then I sank to the bottom. From very far off, I heard 
the sound of steps; Lewis was walking in the ba.semcnt, he Wiis 
watering the garden, he was coming back into the house. 1 con- 
tinued to cry. 

"Haven’t you finished yet?" 

I didn’t answer. I was exhausted, but I was still crj'ing. a^ 
tounding the quantity of tears a woman’s eyes can hold. Lewis sat 
down at his desk, the typewriter began clacking. “He wouldn’t let 
a dog sufler,” I thought. "And I’m crying because of him and he 
won’t make a move.” I clenched my teeth. I had promised myself 
never to hate him, that man who had opened his heart to me with- 
out reserve. “But it isn’t he any more,” I repeated to myself. My 
teeth were chattering; ] was on the very edge of hysterics. I made 
an effort which rent me from head to foot; I opened my eyes, I 
stared at the wall. 

"What do you want me to do?” I shouted. “I’m here, shut in, 
shut in with you. 1 can’t go lie do%vn in a ditch.” 
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“My God!” he snid in a somewhat more friendly voice. “How 
'OU make yonr.sclf siifTcr!” 

“It’s you.” 1 said. “You don’t even trj' to help me.” 

“What can you do about a woman who cries?” 

“No matter who else it was, you’d try' to help.” 

“I hate to see you lose your head.” 

“Do you think I do it on purpose? Do you think it’s easy to live 
vith someone you love and who doesn't love you?” 

He remained seated in his chair, he didn’t attempt to flee any 
nore, but I knew he wouldn't speak the words we needed to con- 
dude that scene; it was up to me to contrive an ending. I tossed 
Hit words at random: “I’m here only for you: all I have is you! 
tVhen I feel I’m being a burden on you, what can I do?” 

■ “There’s no reason to burst into tears because I don’t feel like 
;alkinp just-wlien you get an urge to,” he said. "Do I have to give 
in to your every whim?” 

“Oh. you’re being completely unfair!” I said, wiping my eyes. “It 
was you who invited me to spend the .summer here; you told me 
you were happy I w.as here. You shouldn’t be so hostile.” 

“I'm not hostile. When you start to cry, I feel like leaving, that’s 
.all.” 

“I don’t cr>' that often,” I snid. I twisted my handkerchief in my 
hands. “You m.ay not be .aware of it, but there are times when you 
act ns if I’ni an enemy, as if you mistrusted me. And that’s hor- 
rible.” 

Lewis smiled. “I do mistrust you a bit.” he said. 

“Yovi have no right to!” 1 said. “I know perfectly well you don’t 
love me. I’ll never again ask you for anything that resembles love. 
I’m doing my best to make us get along together.” 

“1'es, you’re vciy nice,” Lewis said. “But that's just it,” he added. 
‘That’s why 1 mistrust you." His voice rose a little. ’’I'our nice- 
ncss is the most dangerous trap of all! That’s how you got me hiNt 
year. It seems ridiculous to defend yourself against someone who 
isn't attacking you. So you don't defend yourself. .And then when 
you’re alone once more, you find your heart's all upside-down 
again. No, I don’t want any repetition of that.” 

1 pot up. 1 took a few steps around the room, trying to calm my- 
self. Reproaching me for being nice — that, that really was the 
limit! 

"I can’t be disagreeable on purpose!" I said. "Voii'rc re.dly not 
making things ca.sy for me," I added. “If that’s the uav it is,”l see 
only one solution. I'll Ictivc.” 

’•But 1 don't want you to leave!” Lewis said. He .shrugeed his 
shoulders. “Things aren't easy for me cither.” 

"1 know.” 1 said. 

] really couldn't get angry at him. He h.id hoped to keep me with 
him forever, and I laid refused. If toda\ his nioods were c.ipncious 
and his desires incoherent, I should not ha\e let imself be sur- 
prised by (his. You inevitably contradict joursell uhen \ou re 
forced to uani something other than vh.it >ou re.d)\ u.ini 

1^ don t svant to leave,” 1 .said. “Only you mustn't stan hating 
me. 
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He smiled. “We haven’t come to that!” 

“A little while ago, you would have let me die 'where I was wth- 
out lifting a .finger.” 

“That's tnie,” he said. “I couldn't have lifted a finger. But it 
wasn’t my fault: I was paralyzed.” 

I went over to him. For once, we had begun to speak out to each 
other. I wanted to take advantage of this opportunity. 

“You’re wrong to mistrust me,” I said. “There’s one thing you 
must know; I don’t hold it against you. I’ve never held it against 
you that you no longer love me. There’s no reason- for it to be un- 
pleasant for you to think about what I think of you. There’s noth- 
ing in me that could be unpleasant to you.” 

I cut myself off short; he was looking at me with a slightly wor- 
ried look. He was afraid of words; so was I. 1 had seen too many 
women try to calm the regrets of their flesh with words: I had 
known too many who had dismally succeeded in leading back to 
their beds a man benumbed by words. It’s a horrible thing, a 
woman who labors to lead a man’s hands to her body by appealing 
to his mind. 

I added only, “We’re friends, Lewis.” 

“Of course!” He put his arm around me and whispered, ‘Tm 
sorry I was so hard.” 

“I’m sorry I was so silly." 

“Yes! What a silly little fool! You did have a good idea though. 
Why didn’t you go lie down in a ditch?” ' 

“Because you wouldn't have come to look for me.” 

He laughed. “The day after tomorrow. I’d have notified the po- 
lice.” 

“You’d w'in cither way,” I said. “It isn’t fair. I could never nunke 
myself suffer for two whole days, or try to make you suffer foi 
es'en an hour.” 

“I know. There isn't much meanness in that poor heart of yours. 
'And not much %visdom in that head!” 

■j ‘That’s why you have to be nice to me.” 

' “I’ll try,” he said, giving me a playful hug. 

After that, there was less distance between us. When we would 
go for walks on the beach, when we wouid lie in the sun, or in th; 
evening, when we were listening to records, Lewis would talk to 
me without restraint. Our understanding was coming to life again. 
He was no longer afraid to take me in his arms, to kiss me; us 
even made love two or three times. Wlien I felt his mouth find 
mine again, my heart began beating w'ildly: a kiss of desire is 
much like a kiss of love! But my body would quickly reg.iin it: 
composure. It was only a matter of a brief conjugal coition, nn 
act so insignificant that it’s difficult to understand how the grea! 
concepts of pleasure and sin could ever be associated with it. 

The days passed without too much difficulty; it was mostly the 
nights that w’cre troublesome. Dorothy had made me a present O' 
a stock of little yellow capsules; she had a collection of pills, po"' 
ders, lozenges, and capsules for evco' purpose. I would swallo'' 
two or three of the sedatives before going to bed, but I slept and 
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had bad dreams. And soon I began suffering from a new malady: 
in a month, in two weeks, in ten days, I would leave. Would I ever 
return? Would 1 ever see Lewis again? He himself probably didn't 
know the answer; he wasn’t very good at forecasting the state of 
his heart. 

We decided to spend the last week in Chicago. One evening, 
Myriam called me up from Denver to ask if we could see each 
other. I told her yes, and Lewis and I agreed that I would go to 
Chicago a day before he did; we would meet at the old apartment 
around midnight of the following day. At the time, it all seemed 
very simple. But the morning I was to leave, I could feel my' 
heart failing me. We were strolling along the beach; the lake was 
such a hard green that it seemed almost as if you could walk on its 
waves. Dead butterflies were lying on the sand; the cottages were 
all closed for the winter, except the flshermen’s shack, where nets 
had been laid out to dry alongside a black boat. “This is the last 
time I’ll ever see the lake,’’. I thought. “The last time in my life.” I 
looked intently at everything; I'didn’t want- to forget. But to keep 
the past alive,. it has to be fed with regrets and tears. How was I 
to hold on to my memories and protect my heart? 

Abruptly, I said, “I’m going to call up niy friends and tell them 
I’m not coming.” 

“Why?” Lewis asked. “What a silly ideal" 

“I’d rather stay here an extra day.” 

“But )'0U were looking forward to seeing them,” Lewis said re- 
proachfully, as if nothing in the world were more foreign to b" 
than a sudden change of mind. 

“I don’t feel like it any more,” I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I think you’re silly.” 

I didn’t make the call. If Lewis thought it silly of ~.e 
then it was indeed silly. Seeing me one day more or Is. 
hardly anything to him. What, theru v.ould I get out cf 
an extra day on that beach? I said my good-bys to 
“You’ll come back?” Dorothy asked, and I replied. ~Ysb.~ 1 ~ 
my suitcases, entrusted them to Lev, it. and took crdy a -btie 
night bag with me. When he closed the door of the 32 -sjs 
us, he asked me, “Don't yen e.ar.: 
shook my head and 'cegan walking toward the 
loved me, leating him trr twenty-four hcu.'s 
been a tragedy. But it w-as too cold inside me; I 
to warm me. I had made my-self an -urjccnaf: 
house, but at least it wms a nett; I made the ret 
of venturing out into the nnen air. 

The bus drew nn. Lewis gave my ebsst - 
“Have a nice timer .emd th^e cotr slammed- ’he 

ing when I settled in the train; the 
rose, and I understoc-d then how- hmatissg' 
rose could mcaks erne fartt. We ermses” 

.train entered the cuttkirtt cf Chdnasr 


to say good-hy ir 
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fafades with their wooden stairs and porches: it was, reprodticeJ 
in thousands of copies, the house of my love, which was no longer 
my liousc. 

I got off at the station. The windows of the buildings were light- 
ing up; the neon signs were beginning to glow. The headlights, the 
gaudy shopwindows, the roar of the traffic made my head spin: I 
stopped alongside the river. Its drawbridges were raised; a c.argo 
ship with black smokestacks was solemnly splitting the acquies- 
cing city in two. Slowly, I walked down toward the lake along the 
river's dark waters, in which captive fires were glittering. Those 
transparent stones, that painted sky, (hose waters from which rose 
the lights and clamor of a submerged city — it wasn't a dre.im 
dreamed by someone else. It was human, teeming, real, a city of 
the earth in which I, a (Icsh-and-blood I, was walking. How beau- 
tiful it was under its silvery brocade! I looked at it wide-eyed, and 
something stirred timidly in my heart. Wc think that it is love that 
gives the world all its brilliance, but the world, too. swells love 
with its riches. Love was dead, yet the earth was still there, intact, 
with its secret songs, its smells, its tenderness. I felt strangely 
moved, like the convalescent who discovers that during his illness 
the sun hasn’t gone out. 

Neither Myriam nor Philip knew Chicago, but they had man- 
aged to pick out the city's mo.si sophisticated restaurant to meet me 
in. Crossing the resplendent lobby, 1 stopped in front of a rnirror; 
it was the fir.st time in many weeks I had had a full-length view of 
myself. I had put up my hair, put on my city make-up, I h.ad ex- 
humed my Indian blouse; its colors were still as precious as they 
were in Chichicnstcnango; and as {or me, I hadn’t aged, I w.asnt 
disfigured; seeing my reflection again wasn’t at all unpleasant. 1 
“t down at the bar and, while drinking a martini. I remembered 
ith surprise that waiting could be restful and solitude pleasant. 
"Anne, darling!" Myriam said, kissing me on the check. Under 
:r ebony-and-silver hair, she seemed younger and more resolute 
an ever. Philip’s handshake was full of ineffable innuendos. He 
id put on a little bit of weight, but he had kept his adole.sccnt 
larm and his haughty elegance. We talked disjointcdly of Fr.mcc, 
Nancy’s marriage, of Mexico. And then wc went to beg for onr 
ble in a vast room dripping with crystal chandeliers and pre.sidcd 
■cr by a haughty mahre d'hotcl. It was — God only knows 
rough what whim! — the exact replica of a room in Bath c.'iHed 
i “Pump Room." where the elegant cightcentli-century English 
:nt to take the w.atcrs. Negro waiters disguised as Indian mabarn- 
IS were brandishing skewers on which chunks of .flaming iairiv 
:rc impaled; others, costumed as eighteenth-century lackeys, 
;rc parading giant fish. 

I'What a masquerade!” I said. . 

“I love these silly places,” Philip said, smiling his .subtle smile- 
Tiicy finally conceded him the table he had reserved, and he scru- 
pulously composed our menus. When wc began talking, I was sur- 
prised to find out that wc agreed on ahTio.st nothing. They had rca.i 
Lewis’s book; they did not think it was written tightly enough. In 
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xico tfce Ud sickened them: or. the other hand, the 

ian villages c Konduras and Guatemala seemed to them poetic 


Toetic for the tmmfetr I said. “But didn't you £cc all those 
id children, and the vcm.er. vefth their su'oilerr bellies? A strange 

tofparadiser , j j » 

'You mustn't judge the Indiaru according to our standards, 


ilip said, 

“When you’re starving to death. 


you're starving to death; it’s the 


me for everyone. 

Philip raised his eyebrows. “How strance!” he said, “European; 
cuse Americans of being materialistic; but you give much more 
iportance than we do to the material aspects o£ life." 

“Perhaps one has to have enjoyed American comforts to under 
and how very little comfort matters," Myriam said. _ 

She was devouring her canard aiix cerises with quiet dctachmcnl 
:er electric-blue dress revealed beautiful, ripe shoulders. She wa 
5 rtainly capable of sleeping in a trailer and of following, for 
?hile, a carefully planned vegetarian diet,_ 

“It isn’t a question of comfort,” I said a little too impatientl; 
Being deprived of the basic necessities, that matters. Nothing el; 
natters.” 

Philip smiled at me, “What’s necessary for some isn’t necessai 
or others. You know better than I do how subjective a thing ha) 
jiness is.” Allowing me no time to answer, he added, "We’re vet 
;empted to spend a year or two in Honduras and work there i 
peace and quiet. I’m sure we have a great deal to learn from tho; 
old civilizations,” 

“I really don’t see what,’’ I said. “Inasmuch as you object to cei 
tain things that are going on right now in the United States, 
would be far better to try to do something about them.” 

“You, too? Have you also become a victim of that psychosis? 
Philip said. Action its the obsession of every French WTiter^ ] 
betrays some strange complexes— -because they know perfectly wel 
they’ll never change a thing.” 


‘All the American intellectuals plead impotence,” I said 
what seems like a strange complex. You won’t have am-'n.--.",; 
complain the day the United States becomes compJeteh 
)r the day it starts a war.” ■ 

Myriam was about to put a croquette of wild rice h, v. 

aut she let her fork fall back on her plate “l"on tr — 

munist, Anne,” she said sharply. ’ “ e vc-- 

The United States doesn’t want war, Ann^ ~ - 

me a look heavy with reproach. “You T' 

fnends of that. If we’re actively preparm^-^ ^,"1- 
avoid having to wage it. And we shall nev- t'-TT -* ^ 

That isn t what you were saxine tw-i*-— ~ 
thought then that American dei^,o~-rV'-’:;-~- 
Philip’s face became very grav- -uw- ^ ^ 
that It isn’t possible to defendd-^-,— ~ 

The Soviet Union’s fanatiris- 'w’XlS: ’ ' 
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rip it from my past for anything in the world. And suddenly, it 
was a consolation to think that even ended, doomed, it would con- 
tinue to live in me forever. 

When we left the club, Philip drove us back to the lake. The tall 
buildings had dissolved in the early morning’s haze. He stopped 
the car alongside the planetarium and we went down the steps of 
the promontory to hear at closer range the lapping of the blue 
waters. How new they looked under that slate-colored sky! “I, 
too,” I said to myself hopefully, “my life, too, is .going to begin 
again. Once again it will' be a life, my own life.” The following 
afternoon, I guided Myriam and Philip through parks and market 
places, along streets and avenues which quite plainly belonged to 
an earth-bound city, a city in which I knew my way about without 
guidance. If the world had been given back to me, the future was 
no longer completely impossible. 

And yet, at dusk, when the red car sped off toward New York, 
I was reluctant to go back to the apartment; I was afraid of the 
empty room and of the mourning in my heart. I went to a movie, 
and then I walked along the streets. Never before had I strolled 
alone at night through Chicago; under its spangled veils, the city 
had lost its hostile air, but I didn’t know what to do with it. I was 
wandering aimlessly through a party to which I hadn’t been in- 
vited, and my eyes filled. I bit my lip. No, I didn’t want to cry. 
Really, I wasn’t crying, I told myself; it was the night lights that 
trembled inside of me, and their glitter was condensing in salty 
drops on the edge of my lashes — because I was there, because I 
would never return, because the world is too rich, too poor, the past 
too heavy, too light, because I couldn’t turn that too-beautiful hour 
into happiness, because my love had died and I would survive it. 

I took a cab. I found myself once more at the comer of the alley 
lined with ash cans; in the darkness, my foot bumped against the 
first step of the stairway. A red crown was glowing atop the gas 
tank, and in the distance a train whistled. I opened the door; a 
light was on, but Lewis was sleeping. I undressed, turned out the 
light, and slipped into that bed where I had cried so much. Where 
had I found all those tears? Why? Suddenly, there was nothing any 
more that was worth even ,a single sob. I crushed my body against 
the wall; I hadn’t slept in i^wis’s warmth for so long that I felt as 
if a stranger had granted me, out of pity, a piece of his bed. 

He stirred, he reached out his hand. “You’re back? What time 
is it?” 

“Midnight. I didn’t want to get here before you.” 

“Oh, I was here at ten o’clock.” His voice sounded wide-aw.ite 
“How sad this house is, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. A funeral parlor.” 

“An abandoned funeral parlor,” he said. “It's full of r . 

little whore, the madwoman, the pickpocket — a// • 

never see again. They won’t come out there. I ''' 

Parker very much, but it’s too sensible. Here ...” 

“Here there was a sort of magic," I smJ. 

“Magic?, I don't know. But, at least, people f\i, 

happened.” 
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Lying on his back in the darkness, he conjured up aloud the dap 
and nights spent in that room, and I felt a tug at my heart. His lii: 
had seemed poetic to me, as the Indians’ had to Philip. But fc? 
him, what an austere existence it had been! How many .weeks, bo- 
many months without a friendly encounter, without an adventurj, 
without a presence! How he must have wanted a woman, a wo.Tir.' 
completely his! For a moment, he had thought he had escaped soli- 
tude; he had dared to wish for something other than security. Ai\! 
he had been duped, he had suffered, he had recovered. I ran lay 
hand over my face; from now on, my eyes would stay diy. I und?r- 
stood only too well he had been unable to afford the luxuries of re- 
gret. of waiting; I didn’t want to be a thorn in his life. I didn’t eves 
have the right to a single regret; I was left without a complaint, i 
was left with absolutely nothing. 

Suddenly, he turned on the light and smiled at me. “Anne, yoa 
didn’t have too bad a summer, did you?” 

I hesitated. “It wasn’t the best one of my life.” 

“I know,” he said, “1 know. And there are many thinp Ffl 
sorry about. There were times when you thought I felt superior cr 
hostile. That was not so. But sometimes I get a knot in my ch«t. 
I’d let everybody in the world die, and die myself, rather tb:s 
budge an inch.” ® 

“I know too,” I said. “I suppose it all goes very far back. 
have come from your having had such a hard youth, and probably 
from your childhood, too.” 

“No! You aren’t going to start psychoanalyzing me!” he swi- 
laughing. But he was already on the defensive. 

“You needn't worry about that,” I said. “But I remember a nigb 
two years ago, when we were at the Club Delisa and I \v.inleJ to 
give you back my ring and leave for New York. Afterward, joa 
said to me, ‘I couldn’t get myself to say a single word.' " 

“I said that? What a memory you have!” 

“Yes, I’ve got a good memory.” I said. "It doesn’t help. Doa* 
you remember that that night we made love without a word? Yw 
looked almost hostile, and I said, ‘Do you at least fee! a litt*^ 
friendship for me?’ Y'ou backed up against the wall and you an- 
swered, 'Friendship? Why, I love you!’ ” , 

I had mimicked his half-mocking voice and Lewis burst oSi 
laughing. “It seems absurd!” 

“That’s what you said, and that’s the way you said it.” ^ 

Staring at the ceiling, he murmured, “Maybe I still love you. 

A few weeks earlier, I would have clutched eagerly at that kh- 
tence, 1 would have tried to nurture it into a hope. But it 
no echo in me. It was natural that Lewis should question lumsr- 
about his feelings, and one can always play with words; hut tbc.f 
could be no doubt that our affair was over. He knew it, and so w-' 

During (hose last days, we spoke neither of the past, nor of I'-' 
future, nor of our feelings, Lewis was there and I was nc.nr lui-" 
that was enough. Since we asked for nothing, nothing was dctii-- 
us; it was almost possible to believe ourselves filled to overfionir-c 
And perhaps we were. 
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The night of my departure, I said. “Xewis, I don’t know if FII 
er stop loving you; but I do know that all my life you’ll be in my 
:art.” 

He held me against him. “And you in mine, all my life.” 

Would we ever see each other again? I didn’t want to question 
ysclf any more. Lewis accompanied me to the airport. He kissed 
e quickly when he left me in front of the ticket window's, and I 
vept everything from my mind. Just before boarding the plane, a 
lessenger handed me a cardboard box in which lay, under a 
iroud of silky paper, a huge orchid. WTien I arrived in Paris, it 
ill hadn’t faded. 




Chapter Eleven 

A bee was buzzing around the ash tray. Henri raised his head and 
breathed in the sweet smell of the phlox. Once more, his hand 
glided over the paper and finished recopying a page of the rough 
draft. He enjoyed these mornings in the shade of the linden tree. 
Perhaps it was because he had nothing else to do but write that a 
book once more seemed to him an important thing. And then, he 
was happy that Dubreuilh had liked his novel; this short story 
would surely please him, too. Henri had a feeling that, for once, 
he had done exactly what he had set out to do. It’s a pleasant feel- 
ing to be satisfied with oneself. 

Nadine's face appeared at one of the upstairs windows, between 
a pair of blue shutters. “How studious you looki Like a schoolboy 
doing his homework.” 

Henri smiled; Actually, he did feel the clear, happy conscience 
of a schoolboy who had just finished his lessons. “Is Maria 
awake?” he asked. 


“Yes, we’re coming right down,” Nadine replied. 

He set his papers in’order. Noon. If he wanted to avoid Chari/er 
and Mericaud, it was time to leave. They were coming acain to 
urge Dubreuilh to undertake that weekly, and Henri was w^ry of 
r repeating, “I don’t want to get mi.xed up in it.” 

: “Here we arel” Nadine said. 


In one hand, she was carrying a shopping bag, and in the other 
a contraption of which she was very proud: somethine between a 
suitcase and a cradle. Henri took hold of it 
“Careful! Don’t disturb her!” Nadine said. 

Henri smiled at Maria. He was still M of astonishment at 
having produced from nothingness a brand-new little girl, a biue- 
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eyed, dark-haired little girl who was his. She stared confei 
into space as he set her down in the IJack of the car. 

“Let’s get o'ut of here fast!” he said. 

Nadine sat down at the wheel; she loved to' drive.' 

“I’ll stop at the station first and buy the papers!” 

“If you really want to.” 

“Of course I want to. Especially since it's Thursday.” 

L'Enchimc came out on Thursdays, as well as L’Espoir-Mep. 
zinc, which had, merged with Les Beaux Jours. Nadine didn’t war! 
to miss such excellent opportunities to become indignant 

They bought a pile of newspapers and magazines and drove c5 
toward the woods. Nadine never spoke while she was driving; sbj 
was much too intent on the task, at hand. Henri looked affcctioa- 
ately at her stubborn profile. He found her touching when shi 
steeped herself in something with that intense concentration. 11 
was this quality above all — her fierce willingness — that had moved 
him when he began seeing her again. “I’ve changed, you knon,' 
she had said to him the first day. Actually, she hadn't changed very 
much; but she had realized that something inside her was out of 
joint, and she was trying to set herself straight. He had wanted to 
help her. He had told himself that if he could make her happy be 
would free her of that confused resentment which was poisomaj 
her life. Since she had wanted so much to be married to him, fcs 
had decided to marrj' her; he was fond enough of her to, risk it. 
Strange girl! She always had to wrest from you by . main force 
what you were quite willing to give her. Henri was certain that, to 
force his hand, she had maneuvered her pregnancy by. cheating oa 
the dates. And afterward, of course, she had convinced herself that 
by confronting him with an accomplished fact, she had merely 
helped make him aware of his true desires. He studied her, pot’ 
ple.xed. She was a storehouse of self-deceptions, but she w.ns .alw 
perspicacious. Ccnainly. deep down inside, she had her doubts 
that he had acted of his own free will. To a great extent, that 
why he hadn’t succeeded in making her really-happy: she knew W 
didn’t really love her and she held it against him.. “Maybe it wou.O; 
be belter to explain to her that I always felt, free because I wr? 
never fooled,’’ Henri said to himself. But learning that he hco 
known .all along what she had been up to would painfully humili- 
ate Nadine; she would become convinced that Henri despised Nr 
and had only taken pity on her. Nothing coiild havc hurt her more: 
she hated to be judged, but she also hated to be showered wi'm 
overgencrous gifts. No, it would do no good to tell her the truth. ^ 

Nadine stopped the car alongside the pond. “It's really a pice 
spot,” she said. “During the week, no one’s ever here." 

“It’ll be wonderful in the water,” Henri said. 

She checked to see if Maria was all right, and they undressw. 
linen dress, Nadine was wearing a green, very bricl 
Bikini bathing suit. Her legs had grown- more slender, and her 
breasts were as young.js ever. 

Henri said cheerfully, “'Vou’re a pretty little wench!” 

"i. cm re not so bad j'oursclf." she said, laughing. . , • . , 

They ran, down to the pond. Nadine swam with her head stick- 
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ing straight up in the" water, majestically, as if- she were bearing it 
an a tray. He liked her face. “I’m fond, of Kef,” he -said to himself. 
Tm even very fond of her. Why isn’t it quite love?”, Something in 
Nadine chilled him; her suspiciousness, her grudges,. her deceitful- 
aess, the hostile solitude in which she took refuge. But perhaps if 
he had loved her- more, she would have become more open, more 
expansive, more agreeable. It was a vicious circle; love. can’t, be 
served -up to order, not can confidence. Neither one. could come 

first. - ' . . - 

-They-. swam for a-long time and then stretched out m.the sun. 
Nadine pulled a package of sandwiches out of the shopping bag. 
Henri took one. 

“You know,” he said after a moment, “I’ve been thinking over 
what you told me yesterday about Sezenac. I just can’t bring my- 
self to believe'it. Is Vincent sure it was really Sezenac?” 

• “Absolutely sure,” Nadine replied. “It took him a year, but he 
finally found some people and made them talk. Sezenac was work- 
ing the border-crossing swindle. God only knows how many Jews 
he betrayed to the Germans! Jhere’s no doubt he’s the one.”. 

“But why?” Henri asked. 

• He could hear Chancel’s enthusiastic voice: “I bring you my • 
best friend.” He could -.see that hard, pure, handsome face that ■ 
immediately inspired confidence. 

“For the money, I guess,” Nadine said. “No one suspected it, 
but he must have been a drug addict even then.” 

“And why did he take drugs?” 

. 'That I don’t know,” Nadine replied. 

“Where is he now?” 

“Vincent would love to. know! He threw him out last year when 
he found out he was a stool pigeon. Since then, he’s lost trace of 
him. But he’ll find him again,” she added. 

Henri bit into his sandwich. He wasn’t anxious for Sezenac to 
be found. Dubreiiilh hacf promised him that, if necessary, he would 
swear he had known Mercier very well, and between the two of 
them they would surely be able to- pull it off. But all. the same, it 
would be far better if that business never came up again. 

“What'are you thinking about?” Nadine asked. 

“Sezenac.” 


He hadn’t told Nadine about the Mercier affair. She would 
never, of course, have betrayed a secret, but somehow it was difS- 
cult (o confide in her; she displayed too much curiosity and showed 
too little sympathy. And you needed a great deal of sympathy to 
stomach that incident. Despite Anne’s and Dubreuilh’s indulgence 
Henri could never think of it without feeling uncomfortable. Any- 
how, he had gotten what he wanted. Josette hadn’t killed herself- 
she had become a much-talked-about starlet; every week her pi(> 
ture appeared in one magazine or another. ^ 

“Sezenac will be found,” Nadine repeated. 

She unfolded a newspaper; Henri picked one up, too As lone as 
he was in France, he couldn’t avoid looking throuch them- 
yet, he would have willingly done without them. “Ai^tican Stra^ 
glc Hold on Europe . . . R.P,F. Triumph . . . Wholesale Return 
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Paris. Langstone doesn’t ever want to set foot in America 


asain 


“All three of us are in the same boat,” Henri said.-“Writers who 
engaged in politics and who got fed up with it. Living in a foreign 
country is the best way of burning one’s bridges.” 

“I was the one who had the idea of renting that house,” Nadine 
said, looking pleased with herself. 

“You were the one.” Henri smiled. “You do manage to have a 
good idea every now and then.” 

Nadine’s face darkened. For a moment, she stared angrily at the 
horizon, and then she abruptly got up. “I’m going to give Maria 
, her bottle.” 

Henri followed her with his eyes. What exactly had she been 
thinking of just then? One thing was certain;- she found it difficult 
, to resign herself to the prospect of being nothing but a housewife. 
She sal down on a tree trunk, Maria in her arms. She gave the 
baby her bottle with' authority, with patience; she made it a point 
of honor of being a competent mother, she had acquired both a 
solid background in child care and a lot of hygienic gadgets. But 
never had Henri caught a look of real affection in her eyes while 
she was tending Maria. Yes, that was what made it difficult to love 
her: even with her own baby she kept her distance; she still re- 
mained shut up in herself.-' 

“Are you going for another swim?” she asked. 

“Let’s go.” 

They went back into the water for a few minutes, dried them- 
selves, got dressed, and then Nadine took the wheel again. 

“I hope they’ve already left,” Henri said when the car drew up 
before the iron gate. 

“I’ll go see,” Nadine said. 

Maria was sleeping. Henri carried her into the house and set 
her down on a chest in the foyer. Nadine glued her ear to the door 
of the study and then pushed it open. “Are you alone?” 

“Yes. Come in, come oh in,” Dubreuilh called out. 

‘Tm going upstairs to put the baby to bed,” Nadine said. 

Henri went into the study and smiled. “It’s a shame you weren’t 
able to come with us. The water was fine.” 

“I’ll go one of these days,” Dubreuilh said. He picked up a slip 
of paper from his desk. “I have a message for you. A certain Jean 
Patureau, a brother of the lawyer you know, called up and asked 
that you call him back as soon as possible. His brother sent him 
some information from Madagascar which he wants to pass on to 
you.” 

“^^y ^oes he want to see me particularly?” Henri asked. 
“Because of those articles you wrote last year, I suppose ” Dn 
,reu. h rephei “You’re the only one who brok^ the stoy ” Du- 
Dreuilh handed Henn the slip of paper. “If the fellow can rive you 
he facts about what’s brewing down there, you still have enouch 

shortly,” Henri said. 

Mericaud was telling me that what, they’re doing there is com- 
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pletely without precedent; trying the accused on the spot,” De- 
breuilh said. “In all similar cases, the trials were held, in FranK.” 

Henri sat down. “Did your luncheon go well?" 

“Poor Chariicr is falling apart more and more,” Dubrcuilh said, 
“It's sad to grow old.” 

"Did they bring up the weekly again?” 

“That’s what they came for. It seems that Manhcira insists C3 
seeing me." 

"It's really funny," Henri said. “When we needed money, we 
could never find any. And now that we’re not asking anybody for. 
anything, here’s this character chasing after you begging you to 
take his roll.” 

Manheim was the son of a wealthy banker who had died in a 
concentration camp; he himself had been deported and afterward 
had spent three years in a Swiss sanatorium. He had written a 
book there, a very bad one, but one full of good intentions. Now 
he had decided to establish a big leftist weekly, and he had made 
up his mind that he wanted Dubreuilh to edit it. 

“I’m going to sec him,” Dubreuilh said. 

"And what are you going to tell him?” Henri asked. He smiled. 
“Are you beginning to be tempted?" 

“You've got to admit that it’s tempting,” Dubreuilh replied. “Be- 
sides the Communist sheets, there isn’t a single leftist weekly. It 
we could really have a magazine with a big circulation and pie- 
turcs, articles, everything, it would be well worth-while.” _ 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “Do you have any idea of tlw 
work it takes to build up a big successful weekly? It's a far cry 
from Vigilant e. ^I’ou’ve got to work on it night and day, especially 
the first year.” 

“I know.” Dubreuilh said. He sought Henri’s eyes. “That’s why 
I can’t think of accepting unless you go along, too.” 

"You know very well that Tm leaving fw Italy,” Henri said, a 
little impatiently. “But if this thing reaiiy interests you. you wont 
liave any trouble finding associates." he added. 

Dubreuilh shook his head. “1 have absolutely no experience ia 
journ.ihsin,” he said, "If 1 went into this thing. I’d need a specialist 
at my side. And you know how things like that work out: in actual 
fact, he'd he the one who wotild have the guiding hand in cvcB'- 
thing. I'd have to be able to tiust him as I trust myself. And you re 
the only one." „ 

“Even if I weren't leaving. I'd never take on a job like that, 
Henri said. 

’That's too bad," Dubreoifh said reproachfully. “Because its 
just the kind of job we could handle well. \Vc might have turned 
out something reaiiy good." 

“And then what?” Henri said. “Wc’rc in an even tighter squeeze 
than we were la-st year. What possible influence could wc c.xert. 
None.” 

“Nevertheless there are still certain things wo could do.” Du- 
breuilh said. "America wants to arm Europe: there’s a point on 
wliich wc could organize some resistance. And for that, a mage- 
zinc would be damned helpful.” 



ounpne aa 


Henri began to laugh. “'^Tiat it adds up to is that you^ only 
oking for gn opportunity to get,back into politics again. What an 

‘^Vho has an' iron constitution?” Nadine asked as she entered 

' “You^father. He still hasn’t had his fill of politics. He wants to 


ive it another try.” _ . xr j- -a 

“People have to do something to keep busy, Nadine said. 

She kneeled in front of the record cabinet and began going 
irough the records. “Yes,” Henri thought, “Dubreuilh is bored; . 
hat’s why he wants to get back into the-thick of things.” - 
“I’ve never been happier than I have been since I gave up poli- 
ics,” Henri said. “I wouldn’t get involved in it again for anythmg 
n the world.” 

“I think that that kind of stagnation is pretty rotten, Dubreuilh 
;aid. “The left completely dispersed, the Communist Party iso- 
lated! Some attempt ought to be made to get together again.” 

“Are you thinking of a new S.R.IL.?” Henri asked incredulously. 
“No, above all not that!” Dubreuilh replied. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “I’m not thinking of anything specific. All I’m saying is 
that we’re in a lousy mess and I wish we could get out of it.” 

-There v/as a silence. Henri recalled a very similar scene: Du- 
breuilh was pressuring him, he was defending himself, and he was 
thinking that soon he would be far from Paris, elsewhere. But in 
those days, he still believed he had obligations. Today, be was 
sufficiently convinced of his impotence to feel absolutely freel 
“Whether I say yes or whether I say no,’| Henri thought, “isn’t go- 
ing to affect the fate of humanity. It will only affect the way I tie 
my own fate to his. Dubreuilh keeps confusing them in his mind. 
He’s concerned about it, not I, At any rate, it concerns only him, 
only me. Nothing else is at stake.” 

“May I put a record on?” Nadine asked. 

“Of course,” Dubreuilh replied. 

Henri got up. “I’m' going to work.” 

“Don’t forget to call up that fellow,” Dubreuilh said. 

“I won’t forget,” Henri said. 


He crossed the hall and picked up the telephone. The voice at 
the other end of the line seemed filled at once with bewilderment, 
importance, and diffidence. One felt that its owner had just re- 
ceived an imperious message from the gods which he had to deliver 
immediately and at all' cost. Pompously, he said, “My brother 
writes: ‘No one is lifting a finger, but I’m sure Henri Perron would 
do something. And Henri thought, “It looks as if I can’t get out 
of writing an article. He made an appointment to see Patureau 
the next day m Pans and then went back to the table under the 
, linden tree. That was why he was so anxious to leave for Italy 
here he still received too many letters, too many visits too manv 
■ sUtin^ calls He spread out his papers in front of him. Nadine w^ 
if! Window sill, listening to the Cdsar Franck ouartef 

the bees were buzzing around the cluster of nhlnv pnf ^ 
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something that was happening in Tananarive? Horrible things ars 
constantly happening on earth; but a person doesn’t Jive all over . 
the world, and dwelling endlessly on distant misfortunes, which 
you can't do anything about, is nothing but a form of morbid self- 
indulgence. “This is where I live, and here there is peace,” h-; 
thought. He looked at Nadine. She was quietly relaxed in a way 
that was quite unusual for her. She. who had so much trouble con- 
centrating on a hook, could listen for hours to music she liked, and 
at those times one could feel a stillness in her that was close to 
happiness. “I've got to make her happy,” Henri said to him.self. 
“There must be a way of breaking that vicious circle.” Making 
someone happy: that wa.s concrete, that was solid, and if you really 
put your heart in it, it could keep you pretty well absorbed. Look- 
ing after Nadine, raising bfaria, writing his books — it wasn't quite 
the life he had once hoped for. There w-as a time when he beliered 
that happine.ss was one way of mastering the world, while actually 
it was closer to being a way of protecting yourself against it. 
Nevertheless, it was good to hear that music, to look at the house, 
at the linden tree, at his manuscript there on the tabic, saying to 
himself as he did so, “I am happy.” 

Henri's article on Madagascar appeared the tenth of August. ■ 
He had written it with intense emotion. Illegal execution of the 
star witness, attempts made on the lawyers' lives, tortures inflicted 
on the accused in order to e.xtract false confe.s.sions from them-y 
the truth was even more monstrous than he had imagined. And it 
wasn't just in Tananarive that those things were happening: it wss 
right here, in France, as well. Everyone was guilty. Guilty the As- 
sembly and the Senate which had voted the suspension of immu- 
nity; guilty the gosernment, the High Court, and the President of 
the Republic: guilty the newspapers which remained silent and the 
millions of citizens who accepted that silence. “Now, at least, there 
.'jare a few thousand who know." he said to himself when he bed 
.•‘the i.s,sue of i igi/nnce in his hands. But regretfully, be thought, 
"It isn't a hell of a lot " He h.id studied that affair SO closely, hed 
taken it so much to heart, that it began to concern him personallj- 
Each morning, he would look through the papers for the smW 
news items deioted to the trial and he svould think about thern .'Ul 
day long. He had a good deal of trouble finishing his story. Now, 
when he wrote in the shade of the linden tree, the smell of the 
phlox and the distant sounds from the village didn’t has'c thes.tm- 
savor -as before. „ 

He was working one morning, absent-mindedly, when the N 
rang at the gate. He crossed the garden to open it: it was W- 
chaume. 

he said. 

“Yes. I'd like to talk to you." Lachaume said calmly. ‘‘You , 
look very happy to see me. but at least you can let me in, t- ‘ 
added. “You'll be interested in w'hat I have to tell you." 

Lachaume had aged during those eighteen months, and Ihcfc 
sverc deep circles under his eyes. 

“What do you want to talk to me about?” 
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business could you possibly have 

Lachaume said. “You know hoNV politics are 
•When I wro^te that article, I had to execute you. But thals an old 

sloty.” „ „ . . . 

“I have a good memory, Hennsato. 

Lachaume looked pained.' “Hold a grudge against me ^ you 
must! Although you really ought to understand, he said with a 
sich. "But right now it isn't a question of either you or me, there 
are human lives to be saved. You could at least listen to me for 

five minutes.” , . , . . , „ 

“I’m listening,” Henri said, motioning him to one of the wiCf.cr 
chairs. As a matter of fact, he no longer felt any anger toward 
Lachaume; that ivhole past svas much too far from him nov;. 

“You’ve just written a very wonderful article; I’d even call it an 
overpowering article,” Lachaume said determinedly. 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “Unfortunately, it hasn’t over- 
powered very many." 

“Yes, that’s the whole trouble,” Lachaume said. He looked 
Henri in the eyes. “If you were offered the chance to exert a 
broader influence, I don’t suppose you’d turn it down, would you?” 
“What do you have in mind?” Henri asked, 

“In a word, here it is. We’re organizing a committee for the de- 
fense of the Madagascans. It would have been a lot better if sorne 
other group had taken the initiative rather than we. But the petit- 
boutgeois idealists don’t always have a very sensitive conscience; 
at times, they’re able to stomach damned near anything without 
flinching. The fact remains that no one is lifting a finger.” 

“Until now, you haven’t done very much either,” Henri said. 

“We couldn’t,”. Lachaume replied quicldy, “The v/hole business 
was cooked up in order to liquidate the M.D.R.-M. Through the 
Madagascan representatives, they’re aiming at the Party. If we 
make too much noise, it’ll only turn against them.” 

‘‘All right,” Henri said, “What then?” 

“^Vell, I got the idea of a committee in v/hich therc’d be tv;o or 
three Communists and a majority of non-Communhls, Wkc-n I 
read your article, I said to myself that no one was better qualifi-'d 
in^u.^f^^^'^'-^.'^bairman.” Lachaume looked at Henri question- 
against the idea. But before making you an 
oiiraai otier, Lafaune v/ants to be sure you’ll accept.” 

had ‘'■aitor, squealer, bastard—thr/ 

now thw werc'fo^-^'’f ® ^pable of every crime in the boo’/.. And 
aliltlefLling ofSnh outstretched hands. It gave him 

“Who exartiv agreeable feeling. 

“Anyone of ^ omthe comrnittec'r he a.s’>:cd. 

icpKKl. ‘They w join -up," Lapha'jpi 


t’j: cx 
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Henri hesitated. “Why don't you ask Dubrcuilh instead? K,- 
name carries more weight than mine, and he’s sure to say yes.” 

“We could certainly use Dubrcuilh,” Lachaume replied, ‘ Bat it’s 
your name that has to go on top. Dubreuilh is too close to t;. 
Above all, this committee mustn’t look as if it’s Communist-a:- 
spired. Otherwise, it’s done for, right from the start. TOth yoc. 
there’s no uncertainty.” 

“I see,” Henri said curtly. “Insofar as I’m a social traitor, I cr. 
be useful to you.” 

“Useful to us?” Lachaume said in an irritated voice. “It's the e;- 
cused you can be useful to! What the hell do you think? 
have we got to gain in this business? You haven’t any idea,” hi 
continued, looking at Henri reproachfully. “Every day — thismoni 
ing again — we get heart-breaking letters and telegrams from Made 
gascar. ‘Speak out! Alert public opinion! Tell the people in Fraac; 
what’s going on here!' And our bands are tied! What .else can m 
do, except try to work by indirection?” 

Henri smiled; he was touched by Laehaume’s vehemence. Yes 
he was quite capable of carrying out a piece of very dirty wort 
but not of accepting calmly the torture and wholesale massacre o 
innocent people. 

“What do you expect?” Henri said in a conciliatory ton; 
“Everything is so jumbled up with you people — political lies aci 
true feelings — that it’s hard to know what you’re up to,” 

“If all of you wouldn’t start right olf by accusing us of Macbia 
vellism, you’d know a lot better what we’re up to,” Lachaume said 
“Y'ou always seem to believe that the Party works only for ilsell 
Do you remember in ’46, when we intervened in behalf of Crislim 
Garcia? Afterward, they blamed us for having made his excculio: 
inevitable. Now we’re keeping our mouths shut. And then yoi. 
come and tell me: ‘You’re not doing very much.’ ” . 

"Calm down,” Henri said. “You seem to have gotten ptehy 
touchy.” 

"Y'^ou just can’t imagine! Tlrat distrust we run into everywhere! 
After a while, it gets to be exasperating.” 

Henri felt like answering, “It’s your own fault.” But he said 
aothing; he felt he had no right to assume an attitude of facile 
superiority. To tell the truth, he no longer bore any grudge against 
Lachaume. One day in the Bar Rouge, Lachaume had told him, 
‘I’d swallow an)'thing rather than quit the Party." He felt his own 
nerson didn’t count for much alongside what was at stake. Why 
ben should he have accorded any more value to Henri’s? Of 
:ourse, under those conditions friendship was no longer possible. 
3ut there was no reason why they couldn’t work together. 

“Listen,” he said, “Td like nothing better than to work with yow 
L don’t believe we have much chance of succeeding — but at least 
.ve can tO'-” 

Lachaume’s face lit up. “Tiien I can tell Lafaurie you'll accept?’’ 

“Y'es. But give me an idea of what you have in mind.” 

“We’ll work it out together,” Lachaume said. 

“Well, that’s it!” Henri said to himself. “It’s the same old story: 
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every time you do something decent, it leads to new duties.” The 
editorials he wrote in ’47 had led to the article for Vigilance, which 
in turn brought on the task of organizing this committee. Once 
again. he was hooked. “But not for long,” he said to himself. 


“You ought to go to bed,” Nadine said scoldingl’y. “You look 
exhausted.” 

“The plane trip tired me out,” Anne replied apologetically. “And 
then there’s that difference in time — slept very badly last night.” 

The study had a festive air. Anne had returned the day before, 
and Nadine had gathered all the flowers from the garden and had 
filled the house with them. But no one was very gay. Anne had 
aged_ markedly and she was drinking far too much whisky. Du- 
breuilh,' who had been so wound-up the past few weeks, seemed 
syorried — ^no doubt because of Anne. And Nadine, who was knit- 
ting something in scarlet, looked rather sullen. Henri’s story had 
cast an even darker shadow over the evening. 

“Then it’s all over?” Anne asked. “There’s absolutely no hope 
left of saving these men?” 

“I see none at all,” Henri replied. 

“It was a foregone conclusion that the Assembly would bury the 
whole thing,” Dubreuilh said. 

“Nevertheless, if you had been at the session, you would have 
been amazed,” Henri said. “I thought I was hardened to (hat kind 
of thing; but there were moments when 1 felt like killing.” 

“Yes, they were pretty strong,” Dubreuilh said. 

“I’m not surprised by politicians acting that way,” Anne said. 
“What I can’t seem to understand is why there was so little reac- 
tion from people on the whole.” 

“No, in this matter, there wasn’t much reaction,” Henri said. 

Gerard Patureau and the other lawyers had come to Paris, de- 
termined to move heaven and earth. The Committee had helped 
them all it could, but at every turn they ran into a wall of wide- 


spread indifference. . ■ . , 

Anne looked -at Dubreuilh. “Don’t you find this discouraging?” 
“Not at all,” he replied. “All it proves is that you can’t impro- 
vise political action. We started off at zero, so obviously _. . .” 

Dubreuilh had joined the Committee but had given it very little 
of his time The thine that had interested him in that affair was 
that he had re-established political contacts. He had joined a move- 
ment called “Fichters for Freedom”; he had t.aken part in one of 
their meetincs. amd in a few days he was going to speak at another. 

He didn’t insist on Henri’s following him, and he didn t bring up 
the subject of the weekly again, but from time to lime be let a 

kfad i, bound to led .. 

nowhere, the wav things arc today,” Henri said. . j . , 

“That’^ what -you say,” Dubreuilh.protest-'--^.If we had had an^ 
est.ablished group behind us, a pa^r. fir might have sue- 

ceeded in stirrinj; up public opinion, ^ 

“Prn not J'O suix' uboul thtit, xicnn . 
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“At any rate, you’d better realize one tiling: if we want to sfsnj 
any chance at all of achieving our goal when the next opportuni'.y 
comes along, we’ve got to prepare for it in advance." 

“For me, there isn’t going to be any ne.xt opportunity’,” Henri 
said. 

“Come now!” Dubreuilh said. “Vou really make me laugh when 
you say that it’s all over between politics and you. You're like me. 
You’ve had too much of it to give it up altogether. You'll be 
hooked again." 

“No, I won’t — because I’m taking shelter," Henri said gaily. 

Dubrcuilh’s eyes lit up. “I’ll make you a bet; you won't stay a 
year in Italy.” 

“I’ll take that bet,” Nadine said quickly. She turned to her . 
mother. “What do you think?” 

“I don’t know,” Anne replied. “It depends upon how you like it 
there.” 

“How can you possibly expect us not to like it? You s.aw the 
picture of the house. Isn’t it pretty?” 

“It looks lovely,” Anne replied. Suddenly, she stood up. “Excuse 
me. I’m completely exhausted.” 

“I’ll go up with you,” Dubreuilh said. 

“Try to get some sleep tonight,” Nadine said, giving her mother 
a kiss. “Really, you look awful.” 

“I’ll sleep,” Anne said. 

When she had closed the door, Henri sought Nadine’s eyes. 
“Anne does look worn out,” he said. 

“Worn out and grim,” Nadine said maliciously, "If she misses 
her America so much, she should have stayed there.” 

“Didn’t she tell you how it went over there?” _ ^ 

“Of course not! She’s much too secretive,” Nadine replied. ‘Be- 
sides, no one ever tells me anything,” she added. 

Henri studied her with curiosity. “You have a strange relation- 
ship with your mother.” 

"Why strange?” Nadine said, annoyed. “I’m very fond of her, 
but she often gets on my nerves. I suppose it’s the same with her. 
■./There's really nothing unusual about it; that’s the way family rc- 
' lationships are.” 

Henri didn't pursue the issue. But he had always been aware ol 
the fact that, while those two women would have given their lives 
for each other, there was, nevertheless, quite a bif of friction be- 
tween them; Nadine became much more aggressive and much more 
stubborn when her mother was present. In the days that followed, 
Anne made an eflort to appear cheerful, and Nadine loosened up- 
But one still had the feeling that a storm could break out at any 
moment. 

Looking out of his window one morning, Henri saw them leav- 
ing the garden arm in arm, laughing happily together. When they 
again crossed the lawn two hours later, Anne carrying a loaf m 
bread under her arm, Nadine the newspapers, they looked as if 
they had had an argument. It was lunchtime. Henri arranged his 
papers, washed his hands, and went down to the living room. Anne 
was sitting on the edge of a chair, svoolgaihering; Dubrcuiib was 
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Nadine turned to Anne. “Did you hear what he had the gall to 
write last week?” 

“No.” 

“He stated that the Petainists had loved , France in their os: 
way and that they’re closer to the Gaullists than a separatist sk 
fought in the Resistance. No one else has gone that far jet!” Na 
dine said, looking pleased. “Ah, the old friends are really turning 
sour!” she added. “Did you read what Julien had to say about Vo- 
lange’s book?” 

“Robert showed it to me,” Anne replied. “Julienl Who wouli 
have believed it!” 

“It isn’t so surprising,” Dubreuilh said, “After all, what othsr 
course can an anarchist take nowadays? On the left, no one's" 
amused by their little destructive games.” 

“I don’t see why an anarchist inevitably has to become a Gaul- 
list,” Nadine said. 

She always took any explanation for an excuse, and often she 
would refuse to understand in order not to spoil the pleasure of 
venting her indignation. There was a silence. Those four-sided 
conversations had never been easy; now they were less so than 
ever. Henri began talking to Anne about a novel which she had 
brought back from the United States and which he had just fin- 
ished reading. Dubreuilh was thinking of sometliing else. So was 
Nadine. Everyone felt relieved when the meal was over. 

“May I take the car?” Nadine asked, getting up from the table. 
“If someone’s willing to look after hlaria, I’d love to go for a 
drive.” 

“I’ll look after her,” Anne volunteered. 

“Aren’t you going to take me along?” Henri asked, smiling. ^ 

“First of all, you don’t really want to go,” Nadine replied. “And 
secondly. I’d rather be alone,” she added with a smile. 

“All right, I won’t insist!” Henri said. He kissed her. “Have a 
nice drive — and be careful.” 

He had no desire to go for a drive, but neither did he feel very 
much like working. Dubreuilh had thought highly of his first short 
story, and the one be now wanted to write was constantly on h's 
mind. But he felt a little at sea these days. He was no longer ,in 
France, and not yet in Italy; to all intents and purposes, the trial 
in Tananarive was over, since the accused refused to defend thein- 
selvcs, and the verdict itself a foregone conclusion; Duhreuilhs 
activities irritated him, and yet he vaguely envied him the joj's he 
appeared to be deriving from them. He picked up a book, Tlinnk 
heavens, his days, his hours were no longer filled to overflowing', 
there was no need for him to push himself. He would wait until 
he was settled in Porto Venere to begin his new story, ^ . 

Around seven o’clock, Anne called him in to have an operin/— 
a little rite she had established. Dubreuilh was still writing when 
Henri entered the study. He pushed aside his papers. “Well, mats 
done, at least.” 

“WTiat is it?” Henri asked. , _ ^ 

“An outline of the talk I’m going to give Friday in Lyon.” 
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Henri smiled. “You certainly have a lot of courage. Kaacy, 
^^°YeJ*H^MC^^s^dbmal,” DubreuUh said. “And yet, I have pleas- 

alitu. bi, eccentne," 

Dubreuilh said. He smiled. “I don't know how to ex- 
■plain it-to you. After the meeting, we went to a bistro to have some 
sauerkraut and sausages and drink some beer. There was nothing 
unusual about the place; I barely knew the men who were with me, 
and we talked very little. But we had done something together, 
something with which we were satisfied. It was a good feeling. 

“i know. I've had that feeling,” Henri said. He had liad such 
moments in the war, during the Resistance, at the newspaper the 
first year. “But I never had it with the S.R.L.,” he added. 

“Neither did I,” Dubreuilh said. He took the martini Anne 
handed him and drank a sip. “We weren’t modest enough. To have 
those little moments of happiness, you’ve got to work in the actual 
present.” 

“Look,” Henri said, “Wanting to prevent war doesn’t seem to 
me so modest!” 

“It’s modest because we aren’t organizing in terms of a lot of 
preconceived ideas we’d like to 'impose upon the world,” Du- 
breuiib said. “The S.R.L. had a constructive program and it was 
necessarily utopian. Vt'hat I am doing now is much more like what 
I was doing in ’36. We’re trying to defend ourselves against a 
pven danger by employing whatever means are at hand. That’s 
far more realistic.” 

“It’s realistic if it serves some purpose,” Henri remarked. 

“It can serve a purpose,” Dubreuilh said. 

Th«e was a silence. “V/hat exactly is go'mg on in his head?” 
Henri v/ondered. He had too readily accepted Nadine’s point of 
view: “He gets e.xcfced because he’s bored.” But that bit of cvni- 
asm didn’t ta',:e care of th'mgs at all. He had learned that 
Dubreuilh could.n’r birrmly be taken seriously; that, howe'.er. 
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“When, someone says, ‘Things are rotten, or, as I was saynng 
last year, ‘Everything is evil,' it can mean only that he s dreaming 
secretly of some absolute good.’’ He looked Henri in the eyes, ^^e 
don’t always realize it, but it takes a hell of a lot of arrogance o 
place your dreams above everything else.- When you re modest, 
you begin to understand that, on the one hand, there s reality, and 
on the other, nothing. And I know of no worse error than prefer- 
ring emptiness to fullness,” he added. 

Henri turned to Anne, who was silently drinking a second mar- 


tini. “^Vhat do you think about it?” 

“Personally, I’ve always had trouble considering a lesser evil a 
good thing,” she replied. “But that’s because I believed too long in 
God. I think Robert is right.” 


“Maybe,” Henri said. 

“I speak as one , who knows,” Dubreuilh said. “I also tried to 
justify my inclinations in terms of the unworthiness of the world.” 

Henri refilled his glass. Wasn’t Dubreuilh actually attempting 
to justify his present inclinations in terms of theories? -“But if you 
take that tack, then it’s also through inclination that I’m trying to 
belittle what he’s saying,” he thought. He decided to concede the 
point to him, at least until the conversation was over. 

“All the same, your way of seeing things seems rather pessimis- 
tic to me,” he said. 

‘There again, it’s only pessimistic in relation to the ideas I used 
to conjure up,” Dubreuilh said, “ideas which were much too rosy. 
History isn’t rosy. But since you can’t escape it, you’ve got to seek 
the best way of living in it. In my opinion, abstention isn’t the an- 
' swer.” 

Henri wanted to question him further, but there was a sound of 
steps in the hall, and then Nadine opened the door. 

“Hello, you drunkards!” she said gaily. “You can drink to my 
health — ^I deserve a- toast of honor!” She looked at them trium- 
phantly. “Guess what I did?” 

“What?” Henri said. 


“I went to Paris and took our revenge. I slapped Lambert.” 
There was a brief silence. 


“Where did you run into him? How did it happen?” Henri asked. 
“Well, I went up to L’Espoir” Nadine said proudly, “and I 
walked right into the editorial room. They were all there — Sama- 
zelle, Volange, Lambert, and a lot of new ones with nasty-looking 
faces. It seemed strange to see them there.” Nadine began to lauch. 
Lambert looked flabbergasted. He started to mumble somethina, 
put I cut him off. ‘There’s an old debt I owe you,’ I said to hiiil 
1 m glad you’ve given me the opportunity to pay you back.’ And 
I hit him right in the face.” 

“What did he do?” Henri asked. 

dignified,” Nadine replied. “He put on a bi'^ 
self-righteousness. I got out of there fast.” ^ 

^ my own errands? That’s wha" I 

iNaaine, but he was very displeased. 

I didn’t listen to what he said,”' Nadine replied. She lock-i < 3 - 
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fiantly from one to the other. “Well? Aren’t you going to concn!- 
ulate me?” 

“No,” Dubreuilh replied. “I don’t think what you just did W 3 s 
smart at all.” 

“Well, I think it was very smart,” Nadine said. "I saw Wnceat 
as I was leaving and he told me I was quite a girl,” she added 
spitefully. 

“K what you want is publicity, you. certainly did the rij.V! 
thing,” Dubreuilh said. “The papers are going to eat it up.” 

“I don’t give a damn about the papers,” Nadine said. 

“This seems to prove that you do give a damn!” . 

They glared at each other angrily for a moment. 

“If you like being covered with shit., that’s your business,” Ka- 
dine said angrily. “As for me, I don’t like it at all.” She turned to 
Henri. “It’s all your fault,” she said sharply. “Why did you have 
to go telling everyone all about us?” 

“Look,” Henri said, “I didn’t write about us. You know very 
well that all the characters were made up.” 

“Nonsense. There- are dozens of things in your- novel that apply 
to Father and you. And I very clearly • recognized three lines of 
mine,” she said. . . - , 

“They’re spoken by people who have no connection with you,” 
Henri said. He shrugged his shoulders. “Of course,.! tried to depict 
present-day people, men and women who are in somewhat the 
same situation as ours. But there are thousands of people like that; 
neither your father nor I is specifically portrayed. On the contrarj', 
in ^<J>ost respects my characters don’t resemble us at all.” 

"I didn’t protest until now because you would have told me 1 
was just making a fuss over nothing again,” Nadine said bitterly. 

But do you think it’s pleasant? I talk to you unsuspectingly, I he- 
licvg we’re friends, and all the while 'you’re observing, you’re 
takihg notes in your head. .And then, bang! one fine day you see it 
all written down in black and white, words that were spoken to be 
forgotten, gestures that didn’t count. I call that an abuse of confi- 
,dcnce!” 

"You can’t write a novel without picking up little things around 
you,” Henri said. 

Maybe, but then people shouldn’t associate with writers,” Na- 
dine said furiously. 

Henri smiled at her. "You certainly must have been born under 
an evil star!” 

Go ahead! Make fun of me now,” she said, growing very red. 

“Tin not making fun of you,” Henri said. He put his arm around 
Nadine’s shoulder. "Look, let's not turn this thing ■ into a miner 
tragedy.” 

the ones who arc making a tragedy out of it!" Nadine 
said. Ah, you look just great, the three of you, looking at me as 
if you were judges!” 

^ Don t be foolish, no one’s judging you,” Anne said in a con- 
ciliatory voice. She sought Dobreuilh's eyes. “AH the same, it’s 
satisfying to think that Lambert got a good slap in the face.” 
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into the night. The only question, Dubreuilh declared, was ij 
choose, among existing things, those you preferred. It wasn’t 2 
question of resignation; you resign yourself when, between t\rc 
real things, you accept the one which is worth less. But there vn 
nothing above humanity, even such as it was. Yes, on certain ler- 
els, Henri agreed. Preferring emptiness to fullness was what b; 
had blamed Paula for; she had clung steadfastly to old myths b 
stead of taking him as he was. Conversely, he had ncTCr soashi 
“the ideal woman” in Nadine; he had chosen to live with her h 
spite of knowing her faults. It was especially when you thought 0 ! 
books and works of art that Dubreuilh’s attitude seemed justifwl 
The books you want to write are never written, and you can amifi 
yourself by seeing a defeat in every masterpiece. And )'ct, we den'i 
dream of a superterrestrial art; the works we prefer command ous 
absolute love. On the political level, however, Henri felt less cos- 
vinced — because evil intervenes there. And it isn’t always just 2 
lesser good; it can be the absolutes of misery, of death. But thrr 
again, if you attach importance to misery, to death, to indisidn; 
men, it isn’t enough to say to yourself, “Anyhow, it’s a sad biui 
ness,” to feci authorized to wash your hands of it. It is essenth 
that it be more or less sad. Evening was falling and Henri va: 
musing under the linden tree when Anne appeared in tlie doorway 

“Henri!” she called to him in a calm but urgent voice, and h 
thought, with a touch of annoj'ance, “More trouble with Nadine.' 

He walked to the house. “Yes?” he said. 

Dubreuilh w'as sitting beside the fireplace and Nadine was stand 
ing in front of him, an obstinate look on her face, her hands du] 
into the pockets of her slacks. 

“Sczenac just showed up,” Anne said. 

“Sezenac?” 

“He claims someone’s after him — to kill him. He's been '« 
hiding for five days, but he couldn’t hold out any longer. Five d.iy 
without drugs — he’s at the end of his rope.” She pointed to lb' 
door leading to the dining room. “He’s in there, lying on tb 
couch, sick as a dog. I’m going to give him a shot.” 

She was holding a hypodermic syringe in her hand and Iber 
was a box of pharmaceuticals on the tabic. 

_ “You'll give him a shot after he’s talked,” Nadine said in a mer- 
ciless voice. “He was hoping Mother would be chump enough to 
help him without asking any questions,” she added. “But no luci 
— ^I happened to be here.” . 

“Did he talk?” Henri asked. 

“He’s going to talk,” Nadine said. She walked briskly to the 
door and opened it. In an almost friendly voice, she called oo., 
“Sezenac!” 

Henri stood motionless in the doorway next to Anne as Nadine 
went over to the couch. Sezenac didn’t move; he was lying on n'S 
back, he was moaning, his hands were opening and closing spas- 
medically. “Hurry!” he said. “Hurry!” _ ,, 

“You’re going to get your shot,” Nadine said. “Look! Motce 
has brought you some morphine.” 

Sezenac turned his head; his face was dripping with sweat. 
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“Only first you’re going to answer some questions, Nadine said. 
‘What year did you begin working for the Gestapo? _ 

“I’m going to die,” S&enac said. Tears were streaming down 
lis cheeks and he was kicking at the empty air. It was an almost 
ntolerable scene, 'arid Henri wished that Anne would put an end 

o it immediately. But she seemed paralyzed. ,,, , 

Nadine stepped closer to the couch. “Answer and you 11 get your 
ihot,” she said. She leaned over Sezenac. “Answer or it will go 

lard on you. What year?” . , v , 

“Never,” he gasped. He kicked the air once more and sank back 
m the couch, inert. There was a bit of white foam at the comer 


3 f his mouth. ■ ■ - 

Henri took a step toward Nadine. “Leave him alone.’ 

“No, I want him to talk,” she said violently. “He’ll talk or he’ll 
die. Do you -hear?” she asked, turning to Sezenac. “If you don’t 
talk, we’ll let you die.” 

Anne and Dubreuilh stood rooted to the floor; it was true that 
if one wanted to know what to believe about Sezenac now if ever 
was the time to question him. And it was better to know. 

Nadine grabbed Sezenac by the hair. “We know you denounced 
Jews, lots of Jews. When did you begin? Talk!” 

She shook his head, and he groaned, “You’re hurting me!” 
“Answer! How many Jews did you denounce?” Nadine said. 

He whimpered in pain. “I helped them,” he said. “I helped them 
escape.” 

Nadine let him drop. “You didn’t help them; you denounced 
them! How many did you denounce?” 

Sezenac "began sobbing into the pillow. 

“You denounced them! Admit it!” Nadine said. 

“Just one from time to time, to save the others. I had' to,” Se- 
zenac said. He raised himself and looked around him with a dazed 
expression. “You’re unfair! I saved them. I saved many of them.’" 

“It’s just , the opposite,” Nadine said. “You saved one out of 
twenty so that it would bring you customers. And you denounced 
the others. How many did you denounce?” 

“I don’t know,” Sezenac. said. Suddenly, he cried out, “Don't 
me die!” 


Oh, that’s enough!” Anne said, walking over to the couch. She 
leaned over S 6 zenac and pushed up his sleeve. 

Nadine turned to Henri. “Are you convinced'^” 

' ‘Yes,” he said. “And yet,” he added, ‘I still can’t brfrz -~'-' 
to believe it.” ‘ ' ' 


Often he had seen S 6 z‘enac, his eyes glassy, his pal 
be was seeing him now, prostrate on that couch. 

■ couldnfblot out the image of the-young hero fa r' 
bbiet strutting from barricade to barricade w''’- 5 
his shoulder, 



..^ey returned to the study and sat ' 

.3 ^be we going to do?” 

question about tha‘.” --'t--, 
senes a bullet in the head.” ' ~ — 
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“No. but I’m eoii’E *0 c.in the police " Nadine said, reaching for 
the telephone. 

“The police! Do you realize what you’re saying!” Diibreuiih 
said. 

“You’d turn someone in to the police?” Henri asked. 

“Crap! You don’t think I’m going to have any qualms about a 
guy who denounced dozens of Jews to the Gestapo!” Nadine said, 

“Hang up that telephone and sit down,” Dubreuilh said inip.v 
licnlly. “Calling tlie cops is out of the question. That said," we’ve 
got to decide on what to do. We can’t nurse him, shelter liim, and 
calmly send him back to his charming trade.” 

“That’s being logical!" Nadine said angrily. She stood, her b.uk 
pressed hard against the wall, glaring at the others. 

There was a silence. Four years earlier, everything would have 
been simple. When action is a living reality, when you believe in 
certain objectives, the verdict is inevitable: a traitor is something 
you shoot dosvn. But what to do with a traitor out of the past when 
you no longer have any hope? 

“Let’s keep him here two or three days — ^long enough to get him 
back on his feet.” Anne said. “He’s really ver}’ sick. And then we 
can ship hint off to some distant colony — French West Africa, for 
example. We know some people there. He’d never come back; he's 
too afraid of getting himself killed.” 

’’And wh.'it will he do there? After all, we aren’t going to give 
him letters of recommendation." Dubreuilh said. 

“And why not? While you're at it, you might as well give him 
an allowance too," Nadine said, her voice trembling with anger. 

“You know, he'll never break himself of the habit; he’s a com- 
plete wreck," Anne said. ’■Whatever we decide, the life he has 
ahead of him is quite Itorribie enough." 

Nadine stamped her foot. “He isn’t going to get away with it 
that easy!" 

“There arc so many others who got away with it,” Henri said. 

“That's no reason." She looked at Henri suspicions!)’. “Would 
you by any clianec be afraid of him?" 

“Me’/" 

“He seemed to have something on you.” 

“He thinks that Henri belongs to Vincent's gang," Dubreuilh 
said. 

“It’s not tltat." Nadine said. “You heard him. He said to me, '1^ 
I talk, your husband's in for the same trouble I am.’ ” 

Henri smiled. "Do you think 1 was a double agent?" 

"I don't know what to think,” she replied, “No one ever tells 
me anjlhing. Oh, I don’t give a damn,” she added. “'V'ou c.an keep 
your secrets. But 1 want Sczcnac to p.ayl You do realize what lies 
done, don’t you?” 

_“We realize," Anne said. “But what good will it do you to make 
hint pay for it? You can't bring the dead back to life.” 

“You talk like Lambert! You may not be able to, bring them 
back to life, but that's no reason to forget them. We aren’t deaJj 
we can still think of them and not kiss the feet of their murderers. 

“But we have forgotten them,” Anne said sbanvly. “Maybe it 
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sn’t our fault, but it meaus we no longer have any 'rights on the 
3ast.” 

“I haven’t - 


I’t foreotten an>fhing,” Nadine said. Not I. --i. 

Vnn have your life, you have a little girl. 


/OU XAttW - 

shed, it’s because you WMt 
^d that is being dishone^.” 


‘‘Rrfusfag tVrake part in your Httle schemes is b^ng di^ 
Madine said. She walked over to the door. Well, I ‘^^*1, 

Dies cowardice!” she shouted. She slammed the door behind her. 
^ “I understand her,” Anne said. “When I *mk of Diego, 1 un- 
derstand her.” She got up. “I’m gomg to fix a bed for him m the 
cottage. He’s sleeping; all you’ll have to do is carry him oyer . 
cvia uff tTiP r/^nm miicWv. and Henri had the feeling that she 


was 


lUg, all yuu XI — w — j ^ — 

She left the room quickly, and Henri had the feeling 

on the verge of tears. ,, <r i.-,r „ 

vvas a time when I would have been capable ot Kiiling 
him myself,” Henri said. ‘Today it would make no sense. And yet 
it is shameful to help someone like that to go on living, he added. 

“Yes, any solution will necessarily be a bad one,” Dubreuilh 
said. He looked over at Sezenac. “The only time problems are 
capable of solution is when they don’t arise. If we were still active, 
there would be no problem. Only now we’re on the outside, so our 
decision will necessarily be arbitrary'.” He stood up. “Let’s put him 
to bed.” 

Sezenac was sleeping.' With his eyes closed, there were traces of 
his former good looks on his peaceful face He wasn’t heavy. They 
carried him over to the cottage and set him down fully dressed on 
the bed. Anne spread a blanket over his legs. 

“Someone who’s sleeping always seems so harmless,” she mur- 
mured. 

“He may not be as harmless as all that,” Henri said. “He must 
have a lot on Vincent and his pals. And the way things are now, 
there are a lot of people around who’d gladly whitewash a former 
Gestapo agent in order to jump on some former Maquisards.” 

Don’t you think that if Sezenac had something on him Vincent 
would already have been in trouble?” Anne asked. 

“Listen,” Dubreuilh said, “while you’re taking care of him, why 
not try to pump him? Drug addicts talk easily; we might find out 
^ chest.” He 'thought for a moment. “I think 

solution wUl be to ship him off,” he said. 

Why did he have to come here!” Anne said. 

her aU? wfit be had best leave 

Eve, when "‘gbt, a joyous Christmas 
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traitor, helpful America was preparing to subjugate Europe, and i 
as for what was going on in Russia it was better not to look too ‘ 
closely. Emptied of the promises it had never held, the past v.a 5 j 
now nothing but a booby trap. The he.adlights of a car dug a wide, i 
bright trench in the side of the black hill. For a long time, Henn i 
remained motionless, watching those beams of’light winding their ; 
way through the night. Sezenac was sleeping, and his crimes with i 
him. Nadine was wandering about the countryside; he had no de- i 
sire to have it out with her. He went to bed without waiting for | 
her to return. 

Through a confused dream, Henri suddenly thought he hoards 
strange sound, the sound of hail. He opened his eyes. A ray of 
light w.as filtering under the door; N.adine had returned and was 
lying awake, stilf full of wrath. But the sound hadn’t come from 
Nadine’s room. There was a rain of pebbles .against the window- 
panes. “Sezenac," Henri thought, jumping out of bed. He opened 
the window and leaned out. It was Vincent. Quickly, he put on his 
clothes and went down to the garden. 

“What the hell arc you doing here?’’ 

Vincent was sitting on the green wooden bench against the wall 
of the house. His face was calm, but his left foot was tapping the 
ground with a convulsive movement; his trouser leg wasdrcmbling, 

"I need your help. Do you have your car here?” 

“Yes Why!" 

‘‘I just killed Sezenac. We’ve got to get him out of here.” 

Stupefied, Henri looked at Vincent. “You killed him?” 

"There was nothing to it." Vincent said. “Ho was sleeping I 
used my silencer, it didn't make a sound.” He was speaking in a 
clear, fast voice. “Only the bastard wouldn’t bum," he ndded._ 

“Cum'.’” 

"We swiped some phosphorus tablets from the Krauts during 
the Resistance. They usually work very well, but maybe they're 
too old now — although 1 did take care to keep them dry. I waited 
three hours and all they did w.as make a little hole in his belly. It's 
getting late; we'll haul him off in the car." 

“Why did you do it 7“ Henri murmured. He s,at down on the 
bench. He knew that Vincent was c.apable of killing, that he had 
killed. But that was abstract knowledge; until now, Vincent was a 
murderer without riciims; bis habit, like drinking or drug addic- 
tion, w.is harmful to no one but himself. And now he had gone 
into the cottage, a gun in his hand, had placed the barrel apmsi 
a living temple, and Sezenac was dead. For three hours, Vincent 
had sat up with a friend he hod just shot, a friend who refused to 
bum. 

“Wc would have shipped him off to some jungle and he'd have 
never come back!” Henri said. 

"Not a chance!” Vincent said. His leg had stopped trcmHinf' 
but his voice seemed less sure. "Sezenac! A denouncer! Can you 
imagine that! What was the matter with us? Chancel who used to 
say, ‘That's my little brother.' And me, poor fool! If I hadn't heca 
on m>' guard because of the dope business, he’d have squealed oa 
me to the cops. And I did things for him I never did for anyone 
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else. Even if I had been sure it would cost me my life, I’d have 
treated myself to his.” 

“How did you know he was here/ , i.t hv 

“I nicked up his trail,” Vincent replied vaguely. 
bike ” he added. “I’d have stuffed the remains in a sack, tied a rock 
to it’ and tossed it all in the river. I could easily have managed it 
alone I just can’t understand why he didn’t bum,’’ he repeated in 
perplexity. He thought for a moment in silence and then stood up. 
“We’d better hurry.” 

“What do you intend doing?” , , , t r j 

“We’ll take Iiim for a bath, a little eternal bath. I found just the 

Henri didn’t budge. He felt as if he were being asked to kill Se- 


zenac with his own hands. ... 

“What’s the matter?” Vincent asked. “We can t leave him here, 
can we? If you don’t want to give me a hand, all right. Just lend 
me the car and I’ll try to manage it without you.” 

'Til help you,” Henri said. “But I ask you one thing in retmm: 
promise me you’ll quit that gang.” 

“What I just did, I did on my own,” Vincent replied. “And as 
for my gang, I repeat what I told you once before: you have noth- 
ing better to offer me. All those bastards who are showing up again 
— what are you doing to stop them? Mothing. So just let us look 
out for ourselves.” 

“That’s no way of looking out for yourself.” 

“You have none better to suggest. Come or don’t come,” Vin- 
cent added, “but make up your mind.” 

“All right,” Henri said. “I’ll come.” 

It wasn’t the moment to hold a discussion. And besides, he 
lidn’t really know what, it was he was talking about; nothing 
eemed real. A little breeze was playing with the branches of the 
inden tree and the smell of the fading roses was drifting up to- 
vard the blue-shuttered house; it was one nf those nights like all 
>ther nights, in which nothing happens. He followed Vincent into 
he cottage, and it was the everyday world that collapsed into noth- 
ingness. The smell was unmistakable: thick, overwhelming, the 
smell that fills a kitchen when a chicken is being singed. Henri 
looked at the bed and stifled a cry. A Negro 1 The face of the man 
lying ou the white sheet was totally black. 

‘It’s the phosphorus,” Vincent said. He threw back the sheet 
‘ Look at that.” 


,,3® ® temple was stopped wdth cotton: not a 

irace ot blood. Vincent was meticulous. The body with its protrud- 
nnn’vi *2 color of burned bread, and the phosphorus had 
middle of the abdomen. There was no 
“ Sezenac and that black, lifeless object. 

__How about the clothes?” Henri asked. 
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"There may not be any war. 

“You linow damned well there will! 'We’re caught like rats in a 
trap!” Vincent said. They arrived in front of the garden, and Vin- 
cent added, “Listen, if anything ever comes up, you know nolhinn, 
saw nothing, heard nothing. Sezenac disappeared, and you thoucht 
he Just took off. If they tell you 1 talked, you can be sure and ck- 
tain that it’s a bluff. Deny everything.” ■ 

“If anything comes up, I won’t let you down,” Henri sail “Jk-i' 
now, get the hell out of here quietly.” 

‘Tm getting the hell out.” 

. garage; when he came om aoam ■'- 

cent had disappeared. It was possible to believe 

‘^3t Vincent h’- 

St. Martin, that nothing had happened ' — 
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“What’s your fault?” „ . , . , , 

“I was the one who called up Vincent. I called him from the 
cafe. If only I wasn’t overheard!” 

Anne quickly said, “She only wanted Vincent to denounce Se- 
zenac to the police.” 

“I begeed him not to come,” Nadine said. But nothing doing. I 
waited for him out on the road; I was afraid. He swore to me be 
just wanted to talk to Sezenac, and then he sent me back to my 
room. Quite a while later, he threw some pebbles at my window 
and asked me which one was yours. What happened?” she asked, 
in a terrorized voice. 

“Sezenac’s at the bottom of a river with a big rock around his 
neck,” Henri replied. “It’ll be a long time before he's found." 

“Oh, my God!” Nadine began to weep again and her sobs shook 
her whole sturdy body. _ • 

“Sezenac deserved a bullet in the head, you said so yourself, 
Dubreuilh said. “And I honestly believe that’s the best thing that 
could have happened to him.” 

“He was living, and now he’s dead!” Nadine said. “It's so hom- 
ble!” ■ . j 

They let her weep without saying anything. Finally, she raised 
her head. “What’s going to happen now?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

"Suppose someone finds him?” 

“No one will find him,” Henri replied. _ 

“They’re going to start worrying about his disappearance. Wo , 
knows if he didn’t tell his girl or his friends he was coming here? 
Maybe someone in the village noticed Vincent’s comings and 
ings, and yours. And suppose there’s another spy in Vincents 
crowd and he guesses the whole thing?” 

“Calm down. If the worst happens, I can take care of myselt. 

“You’re an accomplice to a murder.” , 

“I’m sure that with a good lawyer I’d be acquitted,” Henri said. 

“No, it isn’t that sure!” Nadine said. . . 

She was weeping in an access of remorse that filled Henri with 
’^consternation. It was to spite her parents and himself that she had 
gone into the telephone booth. Was it really impossible to rid her 
of that stubborn resentment of w'hieh she herself was the first vic- 
tim? How unhappy she made herself! 

“They’ll put you in prison for yearsl” she said. 

“Of course not!” Henri said. He took Nadine by the arm. “Come 
and lie down. You haven’t slept all m’ght.” 

"I won’t be able to sleep.” 

“You’re going to try. And so am I.” 

They climbed the stairs and went info Henri’s room. Nadine 
wiped her eyes and noisily blew her nose. “You hate me, dont 
you?” 

“You’re out of your mind!” Henri said. “You know wlwt I 
think?" he added. “I think it’s you who hates everyone a little- 1 
don’t care about the others, but you mustn't hale me — bec.ausc i 
love you. Get that in your head: 1 love you.” 
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Nadine looked at him, worried. '“\Vhat do you think it is?” 

“Is it something that concerns you and me?” ■ , 

“Yes,” she replied without taking her eyes off him. Her lips 
were trembling. 

“You became pregnant on purpose? Is that what’s toimenting 
you?” 

Nadine lowered her head. “How did you guess?’’ 

“You must have cheated: that was the only e.\planation.” 

“You knew it all along!” she said. “Don’t tell me I don’t dispost 
you!” 

“But look here, Nadine, you’d never have let me matry you if 1 
hadn’t honestly wanted to; you’d never have blackmailed me. If 
was just a little game 3'ou were playing with yourself.” 

With a pleading look, she raised her eyes to him. “No, I would 
never have blackmailed you.” 

“I know that. For one reason or another, you must have been 
angry with me, so you arranged that little business. It gave you 
pleasure to force a situation on me I hadn’t wanted. But you were 
risking much more than I, because you never seriously intended lo 
force my hand." 

“All the same, it iras rotten!” Nadine said. 

“Not really. It was mostly useless. A little sooner or a little 
later, we would have gotten married and had a child.” 

“Do you really mean that?" Nadine asked. 

“Of course. We got married because we wanted to, both of lu. 
And the fact that I suspected you actually wanted what' happened 
to you made me feel all the less obligated towards you.” 

Nadine hesitated. “Yes, 1 suppose that if the prospect of living 
with me had really displeased you, you wouldn’t have married me," 
she s.aid. 

' "Put just a little more effort into it,” Henri said gaily, “and 
to tmderstand that if I didn’t love you, it certainly would have dis- 
pleased me,” 

“That’s something else again,” Nadine said., “You can enjoy 
living with someone without being in love.” 

“Not 1,” Henri said. “Look, why don’t you want to believe 1 
love you?” he added a little impatiently. ■ ^ 

“It isn't my fault,” Nadine said with a sigh. "I’m suspicious.” 

“You haven't always been,” Henri said. “You weren't with 
Diego.” 

Nadine stiffened. ‘That was different." 

“In what way?" 

“Diego belonged to me.” 

“No more than I do,” Henri said with spirit. “The difference is 
th.at he was a child. But he would have grov-n up. And if yo« 
weren’t convinced beforehand that every adult, is a judge, lliercforc 
an enemy, my age wouldn’t bother you.” j-n. 

“With you, it will never be the way it was with Diego, ’ Naain. 
said firmly. 

“No two loves arc alike,” Henri said. “But why make crnupw- 
sons? Obvious!}’, if you seek something in our relationship otn> 
than what it is, you won’t find it.” 
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“I’ll never forcet Diego,” Nadine said. _ . * _ 

“Don’t forget® him. But don’t use your memones agamst me. 
Tha?s what you’re doing,” he added. “For a lot of reasons, you ve 
got a ^dge against your present life. So you take refuge m the 
past; a^ in the name of the past, you assume a supenor attitude 

over everything that happens to you.” 

Nadine looked up at him hesitantly. Tfes, I do clmg.to my 

past,” she said. . . , ™ , 

“And I can well understand that,” Henn said. But there s one 
thing you’ve got to recognize: it isn’t because you have very ^asid 
memories that you’re always approaching life with a chip on your 
shoulder. It’s the reverse: you call upon those memones to justify 
your temperament” _ v 

Nadine remained silent a moment Thoughtfully, she o:t her 
lower tip. “Why do I have a chip on my shoulder^ 

“Out of resentment, out of distrust. It’s a vicious circle.” Henn 
replied. “You start by doubting my love, which gives you a reason 
to bear me a grudge; and then, as if to punish me, you disrrpt me 
all the more and you become sulky. But think a moment” he sain 
emphatically. “If I love you, I deserv-e your conndence, and you re 
being unfair in not giving it to me.” 

Nadine shrugged her shoulders dejectedly. “If it’s a vicious cir- 
cle, you can’t break it.” 

“You can,” Henri said. “If yon want to, you can.” Ke held her 
against him. “Make up I'our mind to give me year conhdeuce. even 
without being sure I deserve it. I know you dread the thought cf 
being had, but at least it’s better than being unfair. And you” 
see,” he added, “I’ll desen-e it.” 

“You think I’m unfair with you?” Nadine asked. 

‘Yes. You’re unfair when you blame me for no: b-eing Diego, 
unfair when you look upon me as a judge when I'm a m?- -ho 
loves you." 

. “I don’t want to be unfair,” Nadine said in a t.mrhl=d vcice. “7 
don’t want to.” 

Henri smiled. “Then don’t If you'd jur,. co-cg-erate a iiOde, I'd 
end up by convincing you,” he said, giving her a kiss. 

She threw her arms around his neck. “Forgive me," she saih 
‘Tve nothing to forgive you for. Come.” he aede-i 
going to try and get some sleep. V/eli talk it ai' cr-e* aoa- 
row.” _ ' - 

He helped put her to bed, tucked her In. a—' v>-.- 
room. Never had he talked so frankiv with r.'ad-e. 

• ‘‘A ^ something had ^'en wav in her. Ke ha.0 V-- 

And then what?” he said to himself wrh a -v'- tV' -id: d'.': 
happy he himself would have to be happ'" 'C -X'; 

absolutely no idea of what that word might n:%r_ 

. next day and the day after th° ti*' — 

a^oa^ Sezenac’s disappearLce. Henri 

bhit Of humt flesh around the cona2e'~X-rd. i,;';.//"' r" 

bellV of SezenaeCytX^rrXX X'X'-l d 

belly. But that nightmare was already overfeXld'h;"*^--!: 
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anxiety: the Big Three had just broken with Moscow and the situ- 
ation between East and West was so tense that war seemed immi- 
nent. That afternoon, Henri and Nadine drove Dubreuilh to th: 
Gare de Lyon; like everyone else, he, too, was somber. From afar, 
Henri watched him. shaking hands inside the station. “He must 
think it’s rather ridiculous to be going off, today of all days, to 
defend the peace with speeches,” Henri said to himself. And yet, 
when Dubreuilh started walking toward the platforms accompa- 
nied by three other men, Henri felt a sort of regret as he followed 
them with his eyes. He had the feeling of being excluded. 

“What now?” Nadine asked. 

“First, we’ll go pick up' your tickets, and then we’ll get the per- 
mit for the car.” . - . . . . 

“We’re going to leave anyhow?” 

“Yes,” Henri replied. “If we see that the situation is getting 
worse, we’ll put off our departure. But- maybe things will case up. 
We’ve set a date; for the time being, we’ll stick to it.” 

They did some shopping, bought some records, stopped off at 
Vigilance, and then went to see Lachaume at L’Encliime. The 
Communists had decided to take the Madagascan affair in hand, 
officially, as soon as the verdict was handed do^vn. The political 
committee would issue a statement, petitions would be circulated, 
meetings organized. Lachaume was try'ing hard to seem optimistic, 
but he knew perfectly well that nothing would be achieved. As for 
the international situation, he wasn’t at all cheerful, cither. Henri 
took Nadine to the movies. On their way back to St. Martin, as 
they drove along the highway, through a late afternoon drizzle, 
she pestered him with questions he was unable to answer. “If they 
want to mobilize you, what w'ill you do? WTiat will it be like if the 
Russians occupy Paris? What’s going to become of us if America 
wins?” Dinner was gloomy and, immediately afterward, Anne 
went up to her room; Henri remained in the study with Nadine. 
She took two bulging envelopes and her sleeping-car tickets from 
her purse. 

“Do you want to see your mail?” 

I “Yes, let me have it.” 

Nadine handed him one of the cnv'clopes and then examined 
her ticket. “Can you imagine! I’m going to travel in a sleeping car! 
I’ll be ashamed.” 

“Aren’t you happy? You always wanted so much to travel by 
sleeping car.” 

_ “When I used to go third class, I envied the people in the sleep- 
ing cars. But I don’t like to think that I’m the one who's going fo 
be envied now,” Nadine said. She put, the ticket back into 
her purse. “Now that I’ve actually got the ticket in my hands, go- 
ing away seems terribly real to me.” 

“Why do you say ‘terribly’?” 

“Going away is always a little terrible, isn’t it?” , , 

“The thing that bothers me is the uncertainty,” Henri said. 1 o 
like to be sure wc’Il be able to leave.” 

“You know, maybe we should have pushed back the date a hk 
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tie,” Nadine said. “Are you sure you don’t mind not taking gait in 

that meeting Lachaume was talking about. 

‘‘Now that the Communists are going to go all 
be any need for me any more, Henn said. It we start_raiv...i_i^-. 
•our departure, there’s no point at which ne can -*op- i-e 
sharply. “On the fourteenth, a new tnal begins. And waer. 
Madagascan affair is over with, there’ll be other things coming n?. 
We must make it a clear break.” 

“Well, that’s' your business,” Nadine said. 

She began going through the press clippings, a^ Henn openen 
a letter, a very amiable letter from a young man. mere were a Jo: 
of amiable letters, and usually they pleased him. But tnat night, 
without .quite knowing why, it irritated him to think that in the 
eyes of certain people he passed for a splendid specimen cf hrs- 
manity. Tlie clock struck ten. Dubreuilh was speaking out agamst 
war, and Henri suddenly wished he were in his place. He had often 
said to himself, “War is like death: there’s no use preparing for it.“ 
But when an airplane starts into a nose-dive, it’s better to be the 
pilot who’s trying to pull out of it than a terrorized passenger. 
Doing something, even though it were only speaking, was bener 
than sitting by himself in a comer with that dark weight on his 
heart. Henri pictured the hall" filled with people, their faces r:?' 
turned toward Dubreuilh, Dubreuilh bent toward them, throwing 
out words. There was no room in them for fear, for anguis’a: :> 
gether, they were hoping. After it was over, Dulireuilh wonif go 
to a bistro, a verj' ordinaiy bistro, and eat sausages and drink wine. 
No one would have very much to say, but they would feel goon. 
Henri_ lit a cigarette. You don’t prevent a war with words. Em 
speaking was not- necessarily a w'ay of changing hirmry: h. wrs 
also a certain way of living it. In the silence of that rmdy. tfren 
over to his innermost nightmares, Henri felt he was Ir.fnz i: 
poorly. 

“The last issue got a good press,” Nadine said. “They snr a In 
of nice things about your story.” 

“Yes, it’s doing all right, that monthly,” Henri rerrer- 
; ferently. - 

‘The only thing wrong with it is that it’s a mcn-il"" ''amre 

said. “Obviously, for day-to-day news, it would 'c- an-mer’ — 

if we had a weekly.” ■ ' 

“Why doesn’t your' father accept the offer?” Hearf arm- 
^ ^0 it- The people in his movement w.-a." '= ie' — -- 

3 “e Communists look on the project with a 1 ^.r 

What s holding him back?” 

“You know very well,” Nadine replied. "Ze - 

get involved in it without you,” 

That’s ridiculous,” Henri said. “He caa 

he wants.” 

If wouldn’t be the same thine,” '^z-lza — - — ^ — - — 

someone he could frust'wir 

■ thfru® .1’ know,” she added. ‘Tt aaar -e — — ” -£"Z~ JT' 
thinks that there’s nothing in the wedd zi - 
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“You think I’m afraid of being bored with you?’’ 


4a ^uve told me fifty 


and I’ve decided to believe you,” she said in a serious voice, 
thinking of, well, of the whole thing . . . 

“What whole thing?” Henn asked. - 

He was a little annoyed. That was just like Nadine; she wanted . 
things and more greedily than anyone else, but when she got them 
shefost her head. It was she who had had, the idea of 
and she seemed so set on going that not for a moment had Henn 
ever questioned the project. And suddenly, she left him standing 
alone before a future that could no longer be taken for granted. 

“You say you won’t read the newspapers any more — but you it 
read them,” Nadine- said. “It’s going to seem stranp when we re- 
ceive Vigilance, or that weekly, if it ever conies out.” 

“Listen,” Henri said, “when, you leave like .this for a long time, 
there's always a bad moment to go, through. But that’s no reason 
to suddenly change all your plans.” 

“It would be silly to leave only so as not to change our plans, 
Nadine said soberly .- 

“Didn’t you hear what your father was saying the other day? 
[f-I stayed, everything would begin all over again; it would be the 
tame as it was before, when you used to scold me for not taking 
any time off to live.” 

“I used to say a lot of stupid things,” Nadine said. 

“This year. I’ve taken time off and I’ve been very happy,” Henri 
said. ‘Tra leaving for Italy so that it will go on like this.” 

Nadine looked at him hesitantly. “If you really think you’ll be 
happy there ...” 

Henri didn’t answer. Happy. The fact was the word no longer 
had any meaning. You can never possess the world, and protect- 
ing yourself against if is out of the question, too. You’re in it, that’s- 
all; In Porto Venere, as in Paris, the whole earth would be present 
around him, with its miseries, its crimes, its injustices. He could 
spend the rest of his life fleeing and he would never find a refuge. 
He would read the papers, he would listen to the radio, he would 
receive letters. All he could- gain would be that he could say to 
.hiiuself, ^ There’s nothing I can do.” Suddenly, something exploded 
inside his chest. No. The solitude that was suffocating him that 
gening, that mute impotence, that wasn’t what he wanted. No. 
He would never consent to say to himself for the rest of his life. 


Everything is happening without me." Nadine, had seen through 


im. not for a moment had he really chosen that exile. He sud- 
with^dread!""'^ suffering the thought 

^ere?” he asked. 

“You wanted, with ardor. 
.‘Ypc .■ M ,1 ® beautiful place.” 

Nadme looked at him seriously. “I ask only one thin^ of v.„. 
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do what you want to do. I suppose Pm pist as selfish as I akay 
was,” she added, “but I’m less nearsighted. If 1 'thought I'd, forcct 
you into something, it would poison' my existence.” 

“I really don’t know what I want any more,” Henri said. He got 
up and put one of the records they, had just bought on the phono- 
graph. If he didn’t leave, he wouldn’t often find the time to listen 
to them'. He looked around him. If he didn’t leave, he knew what 
would be awaiting him. This time he was forewarned. “At lead, 
I’ll avoid* certain traps,” he said to himself. And then he thought, 
with resignation, “But I’ll fall into others." 

“Shall we listen to a little music?” he asked. “We don’t have to 
decide anything tonight.” 

But he knew he had already decided. 



Chapter Twelve 


Did I have a presentiment I would come to this? '^Tien I took that 
vial from Paula’s purse, I had intended to throw it away, and I hid 
it in the bottom of my glove box. I need only go up to my room, I 
need only make a single move, and I’ll be done with it. That 
thought gives me a feeling'of reassurance. I press my cheek against 
the warm grass; I say softly, “I want to die.” The tenseness in my 
throat disappears, I suddenly feel very calm. 

It isn’t because of Lewis. It’s been two weeks since the hr^ 
orchid faded, since I threw it away — the end of an unresolved af- 
,fair. Even in Chicago, I was beginning to get over it; I w.rd: 
over it, I couldn’t help but get over it. if isn’t because of thrsc men 
who are being murdered almost everywhere in the v.c.-ff- nrr f;- 
cause of the war hanging over us; whether you’re kiEef cr vnemer 
you die doesn’t make very much difference. And e'-ryme ffsn sr 
about the same age, at about forty. Ko, none of thm mme: me: if 
things move me, I would feel alive, I wouldn't wim: :: mry refnz 
alive. But once more, as on that day v,'hen I freem vte-: ^ 
cried out in fear, death is stalking me. I art nr Itnrm ffmm : nr 
longer have the strength to flee. To esrare a fry:- :f rmnnn 
the condemned man hangs himself in hi reL .--.i 'Z- •nrmrnef 
to wait patiently for years! What for? I'm nmn Z-sthr tirmr mnnh 

less terrible when you’re tired. If I -rnrh: ns ~ me ; 

for-death, I should take advantage cffn 
It’s been going on like tins for -r-m r ■- — ■- _ 


ment I arrived in Paris. Ec'r^r -r---' — ' 


des Invalides. He didn't se^ — - Tf.- ! 


sidewalk with the iitris r.jrr m xn 
thought, “He’s old!' He tmSf in ^ hi 
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ever, but hts face was beginning lo crumble; it will go on crumblinj 
until the day it decomposes. Since then, I haven't stopped thinking: 
“He’s good for ten or fifteen years, twenty years, perhaps. Twenty 
years is so little time! And then he'll die. He’ll die before me." 
There are nights when 1 awaken with a start and say to myself, 
“He’ll die before me.’’ He was talking with Henri this morning; 
they were saying they would have to start all over again, that one 
always started all over again, that one can’t do' otherwise; they 
were making plans, they were arguing. And I was looking at his 
teeth; it’s the only constant thing in a body — the teeth, where the 
skeleton bares itself. I was looking at Robert’s skeleton and I was 
saying to myself, “He’s waiting for his hour.” The hour would 
come. We’re allowed to linger a while, some more, some less, bu! 
none of us are ever spared. I shall see Robert stretched out on a 
bed, his skin wa.x’on, a false smile' on his lips; I’ll be alone before 
his body. What lies, those peaceful nronuments of stone sleeping 
side by side in their crypts, and those couples entwined on theii 
funeral nms! They can mix our ashes together as much ns they 
want to, but they won’t unite our deaths. For twenty years, I be- 
lieved we w'ere living together; but no, each of us is alone, irapriS' 
oned in his body, with fiis arteries imrdening under his witherins 
skin, w'ith his liver, bis kidneys, wearing out and bis blood turning 
pale, with his death which ripens noiselessly inside him and svhich 
separates him from everyone else. 

I know what Robert would tell me; he’s told it lo me before; 
“I'm not a reprieved corpse. I’m a living man,” He had convinced 
me. But Uiat’s because he was speaking then to a living woman, 
and life is the truth by which the living live. At that time, 1 wosi 
playing with the idea of death — with the idea only, for I still be- 
longed to this world. Today, it’s anoflier matter. I’m not playing 
any more. Death is here. It’s masking the blue , of the sky, it has 
swallowed the past and devoured the future. The earth is froKn 
over; nothingness has reclaimed it. A bad dream is still floating 
through eternity, a bubble which I shall burst, 

I raise myself on my elbow, I look at the house, the linden tree, 
the cradle in which Maria is sleeping. It’s a day like anyothcr, aro 
in appearance the sky is blue. But what a desert! Everything is 
still. Perhaps that stillness is only the silence in . my heart. There 
is no more love in me, for anyone, for anything. I used to think, 
“The world is vast, inexhaustible; a single existence is hardly 
enough to drink your fill of it.” And now, I look at it with indiffer- 
ence; it’s nothing but a huge place of e.xile. What do 1 care about 
the distant galaxies and the billions of men who will forever no* 
know me! 1 have only my life; it alone counts. And now it doesnt 
count any more. I can sec nothing left for me to do on earth. Ml 
profession? What a joke! How could I presume to stop a woman 
from crj'ing, compel a man to sleep? Nadine loves Henri: I m no 
longer important to her. Robert .has been happy with me as ho 
would have been with someone else, or alone. Give Mm 
time, and he lacks for nothins. He’ll miss me, of course; hut ai 
isn’t given lo sorrowing, and besides he, too, will soon be iina^ 
the earth. Lewis had needed me; I had thought, “It’s too late t 
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start, too late to start over again”; I gave myself reasons, all my 
reasons have left me; he doesn’t need me any more, I listen atten- 
tively: not a call, anywhere. Nothing p'rotects me against that little 
vial waiting for me in the bottom of my glove box. 

I sat up, I looked at Maria. On her inscrutable little face I again 
-see my death. One day she’ll be as old as I am, and I’ll no longer 
be here. She sleeps, she breathes; she’s very real. She’s the reality 
of the future and of oblivion. It will be autumn; she’ll be walking 
in this garden, perhaps, or somewhere else. If by chance she should 
speak my name, no one will answer — and my silence will be lost 
in the universal silence. But she won’t even speak it; my absence 
will be so complete that no one will be aware of it. The thought of 
that emptiness makes me dizzy. 

And yet I remember that life, sometimes, was as wonderful as a 
fair, and sleep as tender as a smile. In Goa, we slept on the ter- 
race of the hotel; at dawn, the wind rushed into the mosquito net- 
ting and the bed pitched like a boat; off Aegina, it was on the 
bridge of a ship smelling of tar, and a plump orange moon was risr 
ing behind the island; the sky and the earth were blending together 
in the waters of the Mississippi, the hammock was swinging gently 
in the patio where the frogs were croaking, and I could see the 
constellations jostling one another above my head. I have slept in 
the sand of dunes, in the hay of barns, on moss, on pine needles, 
under tents, in the Delphic stadium and the Epidaurian theater 
with the sky as my roof, on the floors of waiting rooms, on wooden 
window-seats, in old canopied beds, in big country beds stuffed 
with down, and on balconies, on benches, on roof tops. I have also 
slept in men’s arms. ' • 

Enough! Every memory awakens another agony. How many of 
the dead I carry within me! Dead is the child who believed in para- 
dise, dead the girl who thought immortal the books, the ideas, and 
the man she loved, dead the young woman who walked over- 
whelmed through a world promised to happiness, dead the woman 
in love who would wake up laughing in Lewis’s arras. The\ re .ss 
dead as Diego, as dead as Lewis’s love. And they have no iomhs 
either; that is why the peacefulness of hell is forbidden them p"-"' 
still remember, feebly; and moaning, they call out for sieer. 
pity on them. Let us bury them all at once. 

1 walked toward the house, I slipped noisele.ssh r-as; T.-ox" - 
window. He is sitting at his desk; be is working. Hov- o- 
How far away! 1 need only to call to him and he':, s-r..- ; 

And then what? He would smile from a dist— oe— nr 
distance. Between his life and my death, there rr 
up to my room; I opened the glove bo.v. I ro-r;. r-- -- P' 

death that’s in me I hold in my hand — smnr r-r • vi-r - ' 
denly death no longer threatens me: he rererr--r- - 
down on the bed, gripping the vial, and I cl.'srr r- -■ 

I was cold, and yet I was bathed fa svrr-t f v-- 
was going to poison me. It was I; ;r was r-* .rra-r - ' - " 
black; everything was ^’erj' far awsw J'j rr . 

the vial. I was afraid. But viU: cH 
fear. I will conquer it. I iriil a±±. ~ rr; r 
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again. I don’t want it to. Everything will begin again; once more, 
I’ll find my thoughts in order, always in the same order, and things 
as well, and people, Maria in her cradle, Diego nowhere, Robert 
peacefully heading toward his death, Lewis toward oblivion, I to- 
ward reason, reason which maintains order: the past behind, the 
future ahead, invisible, light distinct from darkness, this world 
emerging victoriously from nothingness, and my heart precisely in 
the place where it’s beating, neither in Chicago, nor beside Rob- 
ert’s corpse, but in its cage under my ribs. Ever}'thing will begin 
again. I will tell myself, “It’s just that I was feeling very de- 
pressed.” The facts that nail me to this bed, I will explain away 
as depression. No! I’ve denied enough, forgotten enough, fled 
enough, lied enough. Once, one single lime and forever, I w.ant to 
make truth triumph. Death has. won; death is now the only truth. 
A single move and that truth will become eternal. 

I opened my eyes: it was daytime. But there was no longer any 
difference between night and day. I svas floating on silence, a gre.nt 
religious silence, the same silence I knew when I used to lie on niy 
eiderdorvn pillow, waiting for an angel to carry me off. The gar- 
den, the room were silent. I, too. I was no longer afraid. Evco’- 
thing consented to my death. / consented to it. My heart is no 
longer beating for anyone: it’s as if it were no longer beating at all. 
it’s as if everyone else in the world had already fallen to dust. _ 

Sounds rose from the garden — steps, voices. But they did not 
disturb the silence. I could see, and I was blind; I could hear, and 
I was deaf. Nadine said very loudly in an irritated voice, “Mother 
shouldn’t have left Maria alone.” The words passed over my head ■ 
without grazing me; their words could no longer reach me. Sud- 
denly, there was a feeble echo in me, a little gnawing sound. "Did 
something happen?" Maria alone on the lawn: a cat might- have 
scratched her, a dog bitten her. No, they wore laughing in the g.v- 
den. but the silence didn’t close in again. The echo repealed, “I 
shouldn’t have done it.” And I imagfned Nadine’s voice, intense 
and indignant, saying, "You shouldn't have done it! You had no 
right to do it!” The blood rushed to my face and something living 
burned my heart. "I have no right to do it!” The burning awakened 
me. I sat up, looked dully at the walls; I was holding the vial in my 
hand, the room was empty, but I was no longer alone. They would 
come into the room; I would see nothing, but they would see me. 
How could I have not thought of it? I can’t impose my corpse and . 
everything that would come after that on their hearts: Robert 
bending over this bed, Lewis in his house in Parker with words 
dancing before his eyes, Nadine sobbing furiously. I can’t. 1 stood 
up, I took a few steps, I fell into a chair in front of my dressing 
tabic. It’s strange, I would die alone; yet it’s the others who would 
live my death. 

For a long time, I sat before the mirror, looking, at my face, 
face of a survivor. The lips would have become blue, the nostrils 
pinched. But not for me: for them. My death does not belong Jo 
me. The vi.il .is still here, within reach of my hand: death is still 
present. But the living are even more so. At least as long as Robert 
lives, I won’t bo able to escape them. I put the vial away- Con- 
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dcmned to death; but also condemned to live;.how long? ten years? 
twenty years? 1 had said, “Twcntj' years is so little time.” Now ten 
years seems endless to me — a long black tunnel. 

“Aren’t you coming down?” 

Nadine has knocked, has come in; she is standing beside me. I 
can feel myself turning pale. She would have come in, would have 
seen me on the bed, my body convulsed — how horrible! 

“What’s wrong with you? Are you sick?” she asks in a worried 
voice. 

“I had a headache. I came up to take some aspirin.” 

My voice issues e/Fortlessly from my mouth; it seems normal to 
me. 

“And you left Maria alone,” Nadine says, scolding. 

“I would have gone right back down, but I heard you. So I de- 
cided to stay here and rest a moment.” I add, “I feel much better.” 

Nadine looks at me suspiciously, but all she suspects is that I’m 
pining over a love affair. 

“Really? Are you sure?” 

“The aspirin helped.” I get up to escape that inquisitor’s look. 
“Let’s go down.” 

Henri handed me a highball. He was looking over some papers 
with Robert, who cheerfully began explaining things to me. I asked 
myself in bewilderment, “How could I ever have been such a fool? 
How could I have failed to think of the endless remorse I was pre- 
paring for him?” No, it wasn’t just foolishness. For a moment, I 
had really passed over to the other side, there where nothing counts 
any more, where everything is equal to nothing. 

“Are you listening to me?" Robert asked. He smiled at me. 
"Where are you?” 

‘Here,” I replied. 

I am here. They are living, they speak to me, I am alive. Once 
more. I’ve jumped feet first into life. Words are entering my ears; 
little by little, they take on meaning. Here are the estimates for the 
weekly and the layouts Henri suggests. Do 1 have an idea for a 
name? None of the ones they’ve thought of so far are suitable, I 
try to think of a name. I say to myself that, since they were strong 
enough to wrest me from death, perhaps they will know how to 
help me to live again. They will surely know. Either one founders 
in apathy, or the earth becomes repeopled. I didn't founder. Since 
my heart continues to beat, it will have to beat for something, for 
someone. Since Tm not deaf, FIl once more hear people c.illing to 
me. Who knows? Perhaps one day I’ll be happy again. Who knows',' 
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